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COIfTAlNFO     Ilf    THB    COIiliBCTIONS    OF    TUB     NATIOIVAIi 

nEusBuni,. 
By  W.  H.  DAIX. 

CHITONID-ZE. 

Geiios  AMIGULA  Gray. 

Type  il,  rwHto  Sowerby. 

Sabgenus  Ohlamtdochiton  Ball. 

Gb.  t.  ^AmiouUB^  similiter  aed  branchiffi  ambientes. 
Type  Ckiion  aw^ioHlatut  PaUM. 

Amicula  proper  has  the  branchi®  median. 

Genas  LEPTOOniTON  Gray. 

^eptochiton  Belknapi  Doll,  n.  s. 

L.  t.  elongatA,  valdeelevatft,  dorsaaliter  angalat& ;  albid&  pins  minasve 
cinereo  et  nigro  tiact&;  valvis  elevatts,  apioibns  distinctis;  macrone 
oentrali  conspteao;  scnlptara  nt  in  £•  ah^eclo^  sed  graDalis  in  areifi  dor- 
snalis  sparsim  et  qaincancialiter  dispositis;  vaiva  postica  sub  apice  con- 
cava,  postic^  siDaatA;  zona  minimi  spiculis  tenaibuB  versos  marginem 
monitA.    Lon.  10,  lat.  3"».    Div.  W>, 

Eab.'^TSorth  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  5do  08'  K.,  and  lon.  171<>  lO"  W., 
at  a  depth  of  1006  fathoms,  black  sand  and  shells.  Brought  up  in  the 
soanding-cap,  on  the  soanding  expedition  of  the  United  Btates  ship 
Tascarora,  Capt.  George  E.  Belknap,  IT.  S.  N.,  in  1874. 

This  specimen  comes  from  a  greater  depth  than  any  specimen  of  the 
order  hitherto  collected.  It  is  nearest  to  L.  atneolus  Sara,  ftom  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

Genus  TBACHYDBRMON  Cpr. 

Snbgenas  Tbaghybabsia  Gpr.  (Ms.). 

Trachydermon,  valvis  centralibus  bi-  sen  pluri-flssatis. 
Type  Chiton  fuJgeirwn  Reeye. 
Trachjrradala  aleutica  Ball,  n.  a. 
T.tparvft,  rufo-cinereft,  oblongft,  fomicatft;  jugo  ncutissimoj  mncrone 
Proc.  Nat  Mus.  78 1    .  r^      ^  i 
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submedianOy  apicibas  promineDtibas }  areis  lateralis  inconspicuis ;  tot& 
superficie  qaincuDcialiter  miDute  reticalat&;  intiM,  valv.  ant  IC-,  post. 
11-9  centr.  2-fi8satis;  dent,  parvis,  perspougiosis,  late  separatism  snb- 
grandis  spongiosis,  curtis;  sina  parvo;  zona  squamulis  minutis  obsit&. 
Lon.  C,  lat.  3"". 

Hab. — ^Western  Aleatians,  near  low- water  mark;  Dall. 

This  bears  no  marked  resemblance  ^to  any  of  the  other  Alaskan 
species. 

Genns  TONICELLA  Cpr. 

Type  Chiton  manMreuB  Fahr. 

Tonioelia  saccharlna  Dall,  n.  s. 

T*  t.  parv&,  oblong&,  totft  saperficie  saccharina,  rufo  et  albescente 
pict&;  mncrone  sabmediano,  inconspicao;  areis  lateralis  inconspicae  ele- 
vatis,  albescentis;  areis  dorsaalissanguinosis,  SBque  qaincancialiter  lente 
reticalatis;  v.  ant.  1(^11-,  v.  post.  8-10-,  v.  centr.  1  fissatis;  dent,  par- 
vis  spongiosis,  sina  parvo;  subgrandis  spongiosis,  mediocris;  zon& 
coriaced.  at  in  Tonicellce  aliis :  brancbi»  mediae. .  Lon.  6.5,  lat.  i^^. 

Hab. — ^Aleatian  Islands,  three  to  thirteen  fathoms;  Dall. 

Tbis  species  has  the  lastre  of  rock-candy,  and  is  well  marked  by  the 
contrast  of  the  white  lateral  with  the  red  dorsal  areas. 

Oenas  SOHIZOPLAX  Dall. 

Testa  et  zona  ToniceUoe  simalans ;  valvse  centrales  salco  jagali  medi- 
ano,  antico  argate  incissB ;  branchiae  subambicutes. 

Type  CkiUm  Brandtii  Midd. 

For  this  remarkable  Alaskan  form,  distinguished  from  all  other  Chi- 
tons by  its  slit  central  valves,  I  propose  to  adopt  a  name  suggested 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  on  Middendorf's  figures,  had  intended  to  propose 
it  as  a  sabgenas  of  Tonioelia.  The  specimens  obtained  by  my  party 
seem  to  be  the  first  foand  since  the  original  ones  were  obtained.  A 
oarefal  examination  of  the  soft  parts  shows  that  in  dentition  and  some 
other  details  sufficient  basis  for  generic  separation  is  found,  confirming 
the  testimony  of  the  valve  characters.  The  sulcus  is  usually  filled  by 
a  horny  or  cartilaginous  deposit 

It  may  be  added  here  that  investigation  of  the  characters  of  the 
radnla  in  numerous  species  and  genera  of  Chitons  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum shows  a  very  remarkable  uniformity  of  dentition.  No  larger 
groups  than  genera  are  indicated  in  the  whole  order,  which,  it  appears, 
can  hardly  comprise  more  than  one  family;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  can 
be  divided  into  subfamilies  by  any  characters  yet  elucidated. 

The  dentition  in  all  species  examined  has  the  formula  6  *  2  *  1  *  2  •  0,  or 

^ — -.    Of  the  teeth,  the  rhachidian  appears  always  simply  cusped; 

o  X  o 
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the  two  laterals  present  varied  characters;  the  third  anciDus,  counting 
oatward,  is  nsnally  spatulate ;  while  the  remainder  are  mere  bosses^  or 
scales.  The  wide  differences  found  in  the  few  figures  of  the  dentition 
of  Chitons  extant  appear  to  be  due  to  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
otgeets  represented.    The  figures  of  Lov^n  are  the  most  satisfactory. 


POCITPI4IOCENB  FOMUDLS  m  THE  COAST  RANGB  OF  CAIilFOBIVIA, 

B7  ir.  H.  DAIil^. 

The  National  Museum  has  received  from  Mr.  O.  F.  Merriam,  of  San 
Xuis  Eey,Gal.,  specimens  of  Doncuc  califomicus^  Ohiione  Sitccincta^  Olivella 
biplicatajSkud  Cerithidea  sacrata^  in  a  semi-fossilized  condition.  The  first 
mentioned  retained  a  considerable  part  of  its  pinkish  interior  coloration. 
These  fossils  (probably  with  other  species)  are  stated  by  Mr.  Merriam 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  head  of  a  canon  in  that  vicinity, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Goast  Eange,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  direct 
line,  and  six  hundred  feet  above  tide- water.  All  the  species  are  found 
living  in  abundance  on  the  present  sea-coast.  This  indicates  a  very 
recent  elevation  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  if  the  facts  are  correctly 
interpreted,  and  further  specimens  and  details  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


IfOTBII  Olf  THB  AJHBBICABT  8PBCIB8  OF  THB  GBfVVS  CTBIVJH. 

By  FELIPE  POEY. 

[Tnnalated  by  G.  Bbowk  Goods,  from  MS.  memorandiim  of  Professor  Pblipb  Pobt.J 

Cyblmn  caballa,  Cuv.  &  Val. 

CyUum  caballay  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons, 
viii,  l&U,  p.  187. — GOnther,  Catalogae  of  tlie  Acanthopterygian  Fishes  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  ii,  1660,  p.  373.— Poey,  Repertorio 
Fisico-Natoral  de  la  Isia  de  Cuba,  i,  1867,  p.  322 ;  ii,  p.  13 ;  and  in  Synopsis 
Pisciom  Cubensiam,  op,  dt,,  ii,  p.  362. 

Cyhium  acervum,  Cuvier*  &  Valenciennes,  ho.  eitf  p.  186  {nee  fyptcs). 

Vnlgo : — Sierra. 

Differential  Characters. — First  dorsal  with  fonrteen  spines,  without  a 
black  spot  anteriorly.  Body  immacalate  in  the  adult,  spotted  with  yel- 
lowish in  the  young  fish. 

The  number  of  teeth  increases  with  the  age ;  in  large  specimeDS,  it  is 
If.  The  larger  teeth  are  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  jaw,  those  in 
the  lower  jaw  being  a  trifle  the  longer.  The  lateral  line  is  rery  sinuous 
upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  eye  is  larger  than  in  Cy- 
bium  regale. 

Bluish  upon  the  back,  whitish  under  the  belly.  First  dorsal  white ; 
second  dorsal  and  caudal  dusky-bluish  (bJeunairdtre) ;  pectorals  bluish, 
as  is  also  the  anal,  which,  however,  becomes  white  at  its  extremity ; 
ventrals  whitish. 
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Id  the  young  fish,  under  the  lengtli  of  two  or  three  feet,  the  sides  are 
covered  with  round,  irregular  spots,  of  rather  dirty  yellow  (jaune  nn  peu 
sale). 

Cuvier  described  a  specimen  which  weighed  twenty-two  pounds ;  at 
that  size,  the  fish  is  still  young,  and  retains  its  yellow  spots. 

Those  ordinarily  taken  range  in  weight  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  though  they  reach  the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds.  I  have 
seen  one  which  measured  285°*". 

Cyblnm  regale,  (Bloch)  Cavier. 

Scomber  regaUa,  Blocr,  N*targ68oliiohte  dersaslftndlaclieD  Fisohe,  taf.  333. 
Cjflnim  resale,  Cuvier  &  Yalencibnnes,  op.  dC,  p.  184.— Qt>NTHER,  op.  oiL,  p. 

372.— POBY,  op,  (At,  i,  p.  322 ;  ii,  p.  362. 
Valgo : — Pintado, 

Differential  Characters. — ^The  first  dorsal  has  seventeen  spines  and  the 
spot  upon  itsanterior  portion.  The  lateral  bands  and  spots  are  persistent 
through  life. 

The  teeth  are  f$  in  a  specimen  of  moderate  size.  In  the  npper  jaw,  the 
median,  teeth  are  the  larger;  in  the  lower,  their  size  is  more  nearly  equal. 

The  back  is  bluish,  as  are  also  the  top  of  the  head,  the  second  dorsal 
and  its  flnlets,  the  caudal,  and  the  pectorals.  The  first  dorsal  is  white, 
having  in  front  a  spot  of  deep-blue,  which  is  prolonged  far  back  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fin.  The  anal  and  the  ventrals  are  white.  The 
sides  are  sky-blue,  with  silvery  lustre ;  the  belly  is  white,  with  a  bluish 
tinge.  The  sides  are  marked  with  broken  longitudinal  bands  and  round 
spots ;  these  bands  and  spots  are  yellow,  more  or  less  golden,  and  with 
a  reddish  tint. 

The  ordinary  size  is  about  twelve  pounds,  though  they  sometimes 
reach  the  weight  of  twenty. 

Cyblum  aoenrnm,  Cav.  &  Yal. 

CpJrium  acerrum,  Cuvier  Sl  Valenciennes,  op.  dt,  p.  186. 

The  specimens  described  by  Guvier  were  of  five  pounds  weight.  He 
claims  to  have  received  specimens  from  Martinique,  from  Santo  Domingo, 
and  from  Cuba,  those  from  the  latter  place  sent  by  me.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  species,  and  that  I  have  not 
included  it  in  my  manuscript ''  Ichthyologie". 

According  to  Cuvier,  it  has  seventeen  spines  in  the  first  dorsal,  and 
also  the  black  spot.  The  body  is  immaculate,  even  in  the  specimens  of 
five  pounds  weight. 

Cyhiom  maculatum,  (Mitchill)  Agasslz. 

Soamber  fnaculainSf  Mitchill,  TraDsactioDs  of  the  Literary  and  Philoeophioal 

Society  of  New  York,  i,  1815,  p.  426,  pi.  yi,  fig.  8. 
Cjfbium  maculatum,  Agassiz,  in  Spix,  Seleeta  Genera  et  Species  Piaoiam,  1829, 
p.  103,  tab.  Ix.— CuviKR  &,  Vausnciennss,  op.  dt.,  p.  181.— -GOkther,  op. 
c«.,  p.372. 

The  Cybium  maculatum  of  the  United  States  has  the  teeth  somewhat 
conical  and  very  pointed.  It  has  seventeen  dorsal  spines  and  a  black 
spot  upon  the  first  dorsaL 
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Cybinm  immaciilatiixn,  Cuv.  &,  Val. 

dflnum  imnMculatum,  Cuvier  &,  Valrxcieknbs,  op.  cit,  p.  191. — GCMTni^ft,  Qp. 
cU.f  p.  370,  note  5. 

The  Cybium  immaeuJatum  of  Gnvier  kas  tlie  bod3'  immacalate  in  spe- 
cimens only  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

A  oanthooybinm  peto,  Poey. 

AoatUkocybium  PetM,  Poey,  Memorias  sobre  la  Historia  Natural  de  la  Isla  de 

CoIms  ii,  1860,  p.  234,  pi.  xvi,  dg.  1 ;  Report.,  ii,  p.  363. 
Valgo:— Peto. 

This  genns  differs  from  Cybinm  by  its  numerous  dorsal  spines,  twenty- 
five  in  number.  The  type  taken  by  Professor  Oill  has  the  teeth  com- 
pressed, triangular.  The  Cuban  species  has  the  points  of  the  teeth 
roanded.  The  caudal  is  very  small.  The  lower  jaw  has  its  sides 
deeply  notched  and  its  extremity  lower  than  its  lateral  edges.  In  spe- 
cimens of  less  than  three  feet,  the  body  is  covered  with  vertical  bands 
of  a  vitreous  lustre  {glades).  It  grows  very  large,  sometimes  attaining 
the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds. 


VMB  CI.17PRA  TVBANliriTS  OF  I^ATROVB. 

By  O.  BROWlf  OOODE> 

Mr.  Beiyamin  H.  Latrobe,  ^  surveyor  of  public  lands,  published,  in 
18Q2,  a  description  of  a  clupeoid  fish  the  affinities  of  which  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined.*  Dr.  DeKay,  misled  by  the  name  ^^  ale- 
wife",  applied  the  specific  name  tyrannu$  to  the  northern  species  known 
to  him  by  that  popular  name  {Pomolobm  pseudoharengus)^  a  usage 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Storer  and  M.  Valenciennes.  In  his 
earlier  writings,  Professor  Oill  referred  the  same  name  to  the  shad 
{Alosa  mpidimfna).  Latrobe's  paper,  and  the  name  therein  proposed, 
have  lately  been  lost  sight  of;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  refer 
to  the  menhaden,  or  mossbunker  {Clupea  menhaden^  Mitchill,  and  Bre- 
voartia  menhaden,  Oill).  The  laws  of  priority  demand  that  this  species 
shall  henceforth  be  designated  Brevoartia  tyr annus. 

The  fishes  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  have  been  very  little 
studied  until  within  the  past  three  years,  and  the  habits  of  the  men* 
haden  are  so  different  in  these  waters  and  in  the  north  that  it  does  not 
seem  surprising  for  Northern  ichthyologists  to  have  made  mistaken 
identification  of  Latrobe's  specific  name. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Capes  of  Delaware  were  thought  to  define  the 
goathem  range  of  the  menhaden,  while  its  peculiar  parasite  and  its 
habit  of  ascending  southern  rivers  were  unknown. 

*A  DraMring  and  Desoription  of  the  Clupea  tyrannus  and  OnUcus  profgustalor.  By 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  F.  A.  P.  S.  <  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  held  at  Philadelphia  for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  vol.  v,  1802,  p.  77. 
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I  shall  sooD  pablisb  a  fall  discassioo  of  this  subject  At  present,  my 
coDclosions  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  figure,  while  undeniably  bad,  resembles  the  menhaden  very 
closely,  while  it  cannot  be  intended  to  represent  any  allied  species. 
The  contour,  were  the  missing  dorsal  fin  supplied,  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  menhaden.  The  black  spot  upon  the  scapular  region  is  constant  in 
the  menhaden  only,  though  a  similar  one  Is  occasionally  seen  upon  the 
shad  and  alewife. 

(2)  The  name  ^^  bay  alewife  "  is  the  same  now  given  to  the  menhaden 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries.  This  is  a  strong  argument :  for 
although  seventy-five  years  have  passed  since  Latrobe  wrote,  the  per- 
sistence of  popular  names  is  very  remarkable,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
I)ointed  out.*  Moreover,  Latrobe  was  also  acquainted  with  a  ^^  her- 
ring'' and  a  ^^shad".  These  being  eliminated,  there  is  no  other  fish 
than  the  menhaden  to  which  the  description  in  question  can  refer. 

(3)  The  habits  of  the  alewife,  as  described  by  Latrobe,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  menhaden  at  the  present  day.  The  alleged 
river-ascending  habits  of  the  ^<  bay  alewife"  were  thought  to  throw  its 
identity  with  the  menhaden  out  of  the  question.  This  is  no  longer  an 
obstacle. 

(4)  The  presence  of  the  crustacean  parasite  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  all.  While  this  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  southern  menhaden,  suggesting  the  local  name  of  ''  bug  fish",  it 
has  never  once  been  found  attached  to  any  other  species,  although 
careful  search  has  been  made  by  several  persons.  The  northern  men- 
haden is  free  from  this  parasite.  This  is  still  another  reason  for  the 
failure  to  identify  on  the  part  of  northern  writers. 

Latrobe's  name  has  the  priority  over  MitchilPs  by  thirteen  years.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  necessary  to  replace  by  another  a  name  so, 
appropriate  and  of  such  long  standing. 

January  1, 1878. 


TKB  OCC'VRBBHrCE    OF  BEIiONB   liATHHABTITS  IK   BI7ZXABI»'«  BAY, 

]IIA88ACm78ETT8. 

By  O.  BBOWitf  GOODE. 

A  peculiar  species  of  Bclone  was  obtained  at  Wood's  Holl,  in  1875, 
by  Professor  Baird.  It  was  caught  in  the  weir  on  Great  Neck,  owned 
by  the  Wood's  Holl  Weir  Company.  On  study,  it  proved  to  be  the  form 
described  by  Professor  Poey  under  the  name  Belone  latimanuSj  and 
hitherto  known  only  from  Cuba.  A  good  water-color  sketch  (Cat.  No. 
795)  was  made  by  Mr.  Bichard,  a  photograph  (Cat.  No.  218)  taken,  and 
the  specimen  and  a  finely  colored  cast  (Cat.  No.  16121)  are  preserved  in 
the  National  Museum. 

*Catalogae  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Bermados,  1876,  p.  15. 
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It  may  be  diatiugaiahed  fFom  the  commoQ  species  of  oar  coast,  Belone 
lanffiro9tri8y  (Mitchill)  Gill,  by  many  characters,  the  most  salient  of 
which  are  the  more  eloDgate  form,  the  lesser  proportionate  length  of 
the  head,  the  mnch  greater  number  of  rays  in  the  vertical  fins  {B.  lati- 
manus  has  D.  25:  A«  23.  B.  longiroBtris  has  D.  13-10 :  A.  lG-19),  the 
broader  and  proportionately  shorter  pectorals,  and  the  forked  caadal.- 

The  length  of  the  specimen  was  49  inches  (1244.6  millimetres),  its 
weight  5^  pounds  (2381  grams). 

Color  : — ^Back,  top  of  head,  and  snont  dark  green  in  dead  specimeh, 
probably  beryl-green  in  life.  Fin-rays  greenish-brown.  Fin-membranes 
and  protected  parts,  sach  as  axils  of  pectoral  fins,  colorless.  Sides  light 
brownish,  with  silvery  overwash.  Belly,  cheeks,  throat,  and  lower  part 
of  lower  jaw  silvery- white.    Bye  greenish-yellow. 

Radial  /ontiu la.— Branchiostegals  XIV .  D.  24 :  A.  25 :  O.  7-6  +  7-5 : 
P.  12:  V.  6. 

Januabt  15, 1878. 


THB  TOICBS  OF  CRVSTAOBAHS. 

By  G.  BBOlTitf  OOOBE. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Saville  Kent  and  Mr.  J.  Wood  Mason  (Na- 
TUBE,  vols,  xvi,  p.  565,  and  xvii,  p.  11)  recall  to  mind  some  similar 
facts  recently  noted  by  me  in  the  Bermudas. 

Several  species  of  Alpheus  were  observed  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
dacing  loud  clicking  sounds.  Two  or  three  of  the  larger  species  are 
accustomed  to  lurk  under  flat  stones  near  low-water  mark.  Some  of 
these  are  two  inches  long.  When  one  of  them  is  taken  between  the 
fingers  by  an  inexperienced  collector,  the  sudden,  convulsive  snap 
almost  invariably  causes  him  to  drop  it.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  a 
sharp  blow  across  the  knuckles.  Some  smaller  species  of  the  genus 
are  found  only  in  the  cavities  of  a  large  aplysine  sponge,  abundant  on 
the  reefs.  I  have  picked  out  seventy  or  eighty  from  a  fragment  of 
sponge  not  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  sponge  is 
taken  in  the  hand,  the  quick  succession  of  clickings  reminds  one  of  the 
sound  of  instruments  in  a  large  telegraph  office.  When  one  of  these 
animals  is  put  in  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel,  it  makes  a  much  louder 
noise,  resembling  a  quick  tap  with  the  finger-nail  or  the  back  of  a  knife 
upon  the  edge  of  the  same  vessel.  This  noise  is  produced  by  a  convul- 
sive snapping  of  the  last  joint  of  the  large  claw,  by  a  movement  resem- 
bling that  of  the  spring  beetles  {Illateridw)^  and  the  sounds  are  quite 
similar.  Possibly  these  movements  may  have  a  protective  object,  enab- 
ling the  little  decapods  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  enemies,  or  to  work 
out  from  under  the  stones  and  loose  sand  in  which  they  must  often 
become  buried. 

Another. macrurous  crustacean,  Oanodactylus  ehiragray  known  to  the 
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Bernmdius  a«  the  ^^«piit-tbaiBb''»  irom  ito  power  &t  wonoding  by  a 
Bharp  appendt^pe  of  tl^e  larger  claws,  produces  a  vieioasly  Bliarp,  snap- 
ping Doise,  appareatlj  in  tbeaame  maimer  with  Aiphem^ 

The  **  Bermada  lobster"  [P€nuUrtis  amerimum  M.  lidw.)  makes  a  load 
gratijig  ac^se.  Mr.  Kent  describes  the  Toice  of  the  allied  species  (Pa- 
Wiurtui  quadrieomis)  as  being  prodaced  by  tbe  rabbuig  together  of  the 
spinous  abdomiaal  segmeats.  In  the  ^;)edes  observed  by  me,  tbe  sotttwi 
was  prodaced  by  means  of  certain  modificatiooa  of  tbe  lower  joints  of 
tbe  ahtennsB.  There  is  at  the  base  of  each  anteDna,  upon  tbe  anterior 
l^art  of  the  eephalo-thoraxy  a  broad  ^vated  ridge,  parallel  with  the 
axis  oi  the  body,  which  in  so  adult  of  eighteen  inches  would  be  about 
two  incbes  long.  Tbe  rounded  qrests  of  these  ridges  are  closely  em- 
braced by  processes  from  tbe  sides  of  the  basal  aatennal  segments.  The 
profile  of  eaoh  ridge  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle,  tbe  centre  of 
which  is  the  centre  of  articulation  of  its  accompanying  antenna.  When 
the  antennaB  are  moved  forward  and  backward,  their  tit>8  waving  over 
the  back  of  the  animal,  the  close  contact  of  the  hard,  smooth,  chitinons 
surfaces  produces  a  shrill,  harsh  stridulation,  like  the  sound  of  filing  a 
saw.  I  have  never  heard  the  nokie  when  the  animals  were  under  water, 
thoogh  I  have  seen  them  waving  their  antenn®.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  can  thus  produce  vibrations  pen^ptible  to  their  mates  at  great 
distances,  especially  if  their  other  senses  are  as  acute  as  that  of  smell, 
which  I  have  tested  in  a  very  corioos  laeoner.  Both  sexes  are  provided 
with  the  vocal  organs. 

DsCSMBiBB  S6«  1S77. 


ON  A  IVBW  mvmmVf^  Bfl»1>  (ATTHIS  BJLIilOVI)  FROfli  OVATBfllAI.A. 

By  BOBEBT  UiDOWAY. 

Having  had  occasion,  recently,  to  examine  some  specimens  of  Ham- 
ming Birds,  I  happened  to  notice  certain  striking  differences  between 
two  examples  labelled  ^^Atthis  hehisas^^onefvom  Guatemala,  belonging 
to  Mr.  D.  G.Elliot,  the  other  a  Mexican  specimen,  in  my  own  collection, 
obtained  from  M.  Boueard.  The  differences  observed  between  these 
were  so  obvious  that  I  immediately  inspected  the  series  contained  in 
the  collection  of  the  National  Museum,  and  on  comparison  found  them 
repeated  in  the  specimens  contained  therein,  including  two  males  from 
Jalapa  and  one  fi-om  the  Yolcau  de  Fnego,  Guatemala.  The  former  of 
course  represent  the  true  A,  heloisw^  being  from  tbe  locality  whence  the 
types  of  that  species  were  procured,  and  with  them  my  Mexican  ex- 
ample agrees  in  all  essential  particulars.  Both  the  Guatemalan  speci- 
mens, however,  are  very  different  from  any  of  these,  and  undoubtedly 
represent  a  distinct  species,  which  being,  so  far  as  I  have  l>een  able  to 
ascertain,  hitherto  unnamed,  I  propose  to  characterize  as  follows : — 
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Arrms  eluoti. 

"Miupkoma  hehitw'',  Scl.  &.  Salt.,  IMa,  i,  1650,  15»  (Gaatemala);  ih.  1800,  195 
(Daefttts,  OaAtemala).— Ralvim,  t^.  266  (Guatoniala;  Tietra  Caliente,  and^ 
dopes  of  Yolean  de  Faego). 

**AMU  Moita**,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  Hist  N.  An,  B.  u,  1874, 405  (|»art :  Gmtemala  references). 

Speeifie  CharacUrs. — Adult  mal^;— Oater  primary  broad,  the  end 
not  atteoeated.  Gk>rget  aniforoi  reddish- purple  (much  as  in  Cal^te 
anmd)^  withoat  varying  tints  of  violet,  as  iu  A.  heloiaw,  Jugulum 
wholly  white;  middleof  the  abdomen  white;  sides  light  rnfous,  slightly 
glossed  with  golden-green ;  crissam  white,  tinged  with  light  rufoas. 
Upper  parts  metaliie-green,  decidedly  less  golden  than  iu  A.  kdowB. 
Tail  with  the  basal  half  (approximately)  bright  cinnaoion-rufous,  the 
anbterminal  portion  black;  three  outer  feathers  (on  each  side)  tipped 
with  rusty- white;  the  middle  pair  with  the  black  portion  above  glossed 
with  metallic-green  anteriorly.  Wings  uniform  dusky,  the  smaller  cov- 
erts metallic-green.  Wing,  1.35;  tail,  1.00-1.05;  cnlmen,  0.38-0.40. 
[Type,  Ko.  20494,  i  ad«,  Coll.  U.  &  Nat  Mus.,  Yolean  de  Fuego,  Guate- 
aala.] 

With  a  very  close  general  resemblance  to  A  heMsWj  this  species  may 
be  immediately  distinguished  by  the  very  diflferent  form  of  the  outer 
primary,  the  redder  and  more  uniform  color  of  the  throat-gorget|  and 
the  shorter  bill.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  two  may  be  contrasted 
as  follows:— 


NUkb*.    nr.BMRDMa:. 


Atthit  •OioH..^, 


A.alUotL 

Outer  primary  broad,  the  end  not  attenuated.  (Jorget  uniform  pur- 
plish-red, without  varying  violaceous  tints.  Wing,  1.36 ;  tail,  1.00-1.05 ; 
calmen,  0.38-0.40. 

Hob. — Guatemala. 

A.  helols8B. 

Outer  primary  very  narrow,  tbe  end  abruptly  attenuated.  Gorget 
reddish-violet,  showing  decided  violet  tints  iu  certain  lights.  Wing, 
1.30-1.50;  tail,  0.95*1.10;  culmen,  0.48-0.50. 

Sab, — Eastern  Mexico. 
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The  principal  Bynonymy  and  characters  of  A.  heloiscB  are  as  follows: — 

ATTHIS  HELOIS^. 

Omismya  heloisa,  Less.  &  Delattr.,  Be  v.  Zool.  1839,  15  ( Jolapa  and  Qaatepn,  S.  £. 

Mexico). 
Melli8uga  kelaisw,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  i,  1849, 113,  sp.  62. 
Tryphcma  helaUiBf  Boxap.,  Bev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1854, 257. 
8elaaphoru9  helotsee,  GrOULD,  Monog.  Troohilid.  iii,  1852,  pi.  141. 
Atthis  hdoiscBf  Brichbnb.,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  App.,  12.— Gould,  Introd.  Troohilid.  8^0 

ed.  1861,  89.— Elliot,  Illastx.  Am.  B.  i,  1869,  pi.  — .--Gooprr,  Orn.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  361  (El  Paso,  Texas;  Mexico).— B.  B.  &  B.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874, 465, 

pi.  47,  fig.  6  (£1  Paso,  Texas;  Mexico). 

Speciflo  Characters. — Adult  mate;— Outer  primary  very  narrow,  the 
end  abruptly  attenaated.  Oorget  violet-purple,  with  changeable  tints 
in  varying  lights.  Jngulum  wholly  white;  middle  of  the  abdomen 
white;  sides  light  rnfous,  slightly  glossed  with  golden-greon;  crissum 
white,  tinged  with  light  rufous.  Upper  parts  metallic  golden-green, 
more  bronzy  than  in  A.elliotu  Tail  with  the  basal  half  (approximately) 
clear  cinnamon-rufous,  the  subterminal  portion  black,  with  the  three 
outer  feathers  (on  each  side)  tipped  with  rusty-white;  middle  pair  of 
feathers  glossed  with  golden-green  on  the  upper  surface  to  the  extreme 
tip.  Wings  uniform  dusky,  the  smaller  coverts  golden-green.  Wing, 
1.30-1.53;  tail,  0.95-0.10;  culmen,  0.48-0.50. 

Of  the  three  adult  males  of  A.  helatsce  now  before  me,  the' two  from 
Jalapa  are  much  alike;  but  that  in  my  own  collection,  which  is  evi- 
dently from  another  part  of  Mexico,  although,  unfortunately,  the  pre- 
cise locality  is  not  stated  on  the  label,  differs  in  several  very  noticeable 
particulars.  The  bill  is  very  m  uch  more  slender,  the  wing  shorter  (about 
1.30,  instead  of  1.50),  and  the  general  size  decidedly  less.  What  is  most 
conspicuous,  however,  is  the  f«ict  that  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  gorget 
are  not  elongated  as  in  the  Jalapa  specimens,  in  which  they  are  0.25  to 
0.30  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  longest  feathers  of  the  middle  portion, 
while  there  is  a  mixture  of  bluish- violet  in  the  gorget  not  observable  in 
the  other  specimens.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  longer  lateral  plumes 
of  the  gorget  have  been  lost  from  this  specimen;  but  in  any  event,  the 
differences  are  quite  sufficient  to  characterize  a  well-marked  local  race. 

January  29, 1878. 


F0889I4    ]IIOl4lil78K«   FROX   liATER   TEBTIABIES  OF  CAIilFORNIA. 

By  W.  H«  BAIiL. 

The  National  Museum  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Hemp- 
hill a  series  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  him  from  the  later  Tertiary 
deposits  of  the  Califoruian  coast.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  vicinity 
of  Si\pt2b  Barbara,  but  the  majority  are  from  San  Diego,  part  of  them 
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(marked  w  ia  the  list)  from  the  material  obtained  in  siuking  a  well*  at 
a  distance  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  far  from  the  present  sea-level.  The  matrix 
is  usually  rather  soft,  composed  of  loosely  aggregated  -grains  of  sand 
or  fine  sandy  mud,  occasionally  hardened'Hli|F  infiltration  of  lime-bearing 
water. 

In  the  accompanying  list,  those  species  found  living  (R)  at  the  present 
day  in  the  fauna  of  the  Californian  coast,  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  are  marked  L,  those  at  present  making  part  of  the  northern 
or  Oregonian  fauna  N,  and  those  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  Lower  Gali- 
fornia,  the  Gulf  of  Galifornia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  are  marked 
2S.  The  extinct  species  (F)  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ^hole, 
as  will  be  readily  seen. 
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Laqueus  calif onUcus  (Koch)  Dall . . 

Pholadidea  ovoidea  Old 

Corh¥la  Ittteola  Cpr 

PeripJoma  argeniaria  Codf 

Solecwrtus  oaiyamianus  Conr 

Macoma  stota  Conr 

Mao(ma  indentata  C^T 

Macoma  nasuta  Conr 

Macoma  (like)  odbulosa  Spengler  .. 

TeVina  modeata  C^T 

Tellina  BodegenHs  Hds 

Cumingia  cdlifomioa  Conr 

Danax  ftexuo8U9  Old 

Maetra  calif omioa  Conr 

Mactra  falcata  Gld , 

Clemeniia  subdiaphana  Cpr 

CMoneHmUlima  Sby 

ChionewcoineiaYal 

DoHnia  ponderoaa  Gray 

TapcB  Btaminea  Conr 

Sojndomua  aratu$  (j a  d.  )  Gld 

Pdricola  pholadiformia  t  Lam 

Cardium  procerum&hj 

Venericardia  montlicoaia  Gabb  . . . . , 

Venerkardia  monillcosta  Gabb 

LumnaNuliam  Conr 

Ludna  acutilifuata  Conr 

Area  microdonta  Conr 

Axinea  profunda  Dall,  d.  b , 

Nucula  exigua  Shy 

Leda  calaUg  HdB 

PectenUlandumsJAuil 

Pocten  herioeua  Gld 

Pecten  veniricoaua  Sby.  (var.  f ) 

Peoten eappansue'DaM,  n.B «... 

Pecten  Steamgii  Dall,  n.  b 

Pecten  HemphUlii  Dall,  n.  s 

Pecten  f  w^pUouloatua  Cpr.  yar  . 

Pecten  f  paudcoatatua  Cpr.  jan .  • . . 

Janira  dintata  Sby 

Oatrea  lundaCpv • 

Oatrca  VeatckiiGvkhh 

Anomia  Hmaiula  Dall,  n.  s 

Bhectaxia punctocalata  (Cpr.)  Dall 

TornatinacerealiaG\d 

Tornatina  exlmia  t  Baird 
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*  A  list  of  species  obtained  from  this  well,  with  descriptions  of  n^w  specips,  was 
published  by  me  in  the  Pioo.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v,  pp.  29ft-299, 1874.  by  VjOOglC 
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CtfKchna  dlha  Brown 

Volvula  cylindrica  Cgr 

Aielanwus  olwaoeui  CpT , 

DentaUam  hexagonum  Sby 

CaduluefutiformiB  f  Phil 

AcmoM  mitra  Each 

AcmcBa  inaessa  Hds 

Fi99urella  volcano  t  Reeve 

FissureUidoa  caHomargintUa  Cpr 

CMoroBUma  P/ciy«riPbil 

f  FtfriMet^asp.iud 

Crwihulmn  ^^inosHmBXiy 

Crepidnla  prinoqM  Conr 

Cffpidula  adunca  Shy , 

SarpulorUa  iquamigenis  Cpr 

TurriieVa  Coqperi  Cpr.  var 

Ceritheda  aacrataQ\i , 

Bittium  quadriJUatuM  Cpr 

Bittium  asperum  Cpr 

Litorina  acHtulata  Q\d 

Lacuna  vivciallout 

Lacuna  Bolidula  hovhu 

Si8soina  (like)  Woodwardi  Cpr 

Myurella  simplex  Cpr 

Drillia  penupMataCpr , 

DrilUa  HcmphillH  Stearns , 

Surcida  Carpenieriana  Gabb 

Mangdia  angulaia  Cpr 

Conu8  cdltfomicua  Hds 

Odoatomia  gravida  Cpr 

Turhonilla  atylina  t  Cpr 

TurhoniUa  chocolataCj^T 

TurhoniVa  virgof  Cpr , 

TtirbonUla  torquaiaf  Cpr 

Enlimamioana  Cpr 

Scalaria  indianorum  Cpr 

Scalaria  indianorumYor 

Scalaria  UnotaCpT , 

SotUaria  Hempkiuii  Vail,  n.  8 

Opalia  anomaUk  Stearns 

Opalia  rariooatata  Stearns 

Cerithiopaia  aaaimilata  Cpr 

Canoellaria 

Cancellaria 

Neverita  Becltmana  Petit 

Neverita  Beduziana  Tar.  alta  Dall 

Mamma  nana  Moller  (t'os.  Japan  Tert.) 

Banella  muric{formia  Brod.  var 

Miira  nuiara  Swains 

Olivella  hiplicaia  Sby 

OliveUaboeUcaCm 

Naaaa  fosaala  Q\a 

Xaaaa  foaaatavM 

Kaaaa  perpinguia  Hds 

Naaaa  legulaHve 

Naaaa  mendioaOld 

Jatifria  gauaapataG\d.Yan 

Niiidetla  Gouldii  Cpr 

Amphiaaa  veraioohMr  Dall 

Ampkiaaaverakolor  Dall 

Monoceroa  engonatum  Cour 

Ceroatoma  Nuttallii  Conr 

PteronotuafealivualiindB 

Trophon  {orpkeua  itiii.1) 

Purpura  criapata  Chemn 

Fuaua  Harfordi  Steams 

Serpula  sp.  indet 

Fish-teetb,  one  species,  indet 
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Hiis,  it  will  1)6  observed,  contains  one  hondred  and  seven  weTI  deter- 
mined species,  omitting  several  doubtfal  ones,  of  which  ten  are  extinct 
and  ninety-seven  still  found  recent.  Of  these  recent  or  still  existing 
forms,  twenty  are  fonnd  in  the  Oalifomian  faana  and  northward  at  the 
present  time.  Eighteen  more  are  fonnd  in  the  Oalifomian  fanna  and 
southward,  while  forty-four  are  strictly  Oalifomian.  Besides  these,  there 
are  eight  species  belonging  to  the  Oregonian  or  Arctic  fianna,  and  no 
longer  fonnd  Uving  in  the  Oalif<Hrnian  region.  Seven  more  are  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  of  Oaliforaia,  or  Western  Middle 
America,  and,  so  far  as  known,  no  longer  in  the  Oaliibrnian  region. 
One  or  two  species  are  still  found  living  in  Atlantic  seas,  but  not  on  the 
western  shores  of  America.  How  far  these  peculiarities  of  distribu- 
tion may  be  explained  by  a  restriction  of  their  geographical  range  in 
modem  times  by  some  species,  or  by  the  association  of  fossiis  in  one 
collection  from  beds  of  differing  age,  and  consequently  exhibiting  the 
fluctuation  of  the  northern  and  southern  faunsB  based  on  varying 
temperatures  of  the  sea,  will  be  ^determined  only  by  a  most  critical 
stratigraphical  study  of  the  localities. 

But  in  either  case  the  problem  is  well  worthy  of  solution.  The  very 
modern  character  of  the  beds  is  determined  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  species  being  still  found  living,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
retain  very  evident  traces  of  their  original  coloration.  They  are  mostly 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  well  fossils  taken  with  those  mentioned 
on  p.  3  would  give  a  vertical  range  of  some  six  hundred  feet  for  the 
Pliocene  Tertiary  beds  of  Oalifornia. 

The  species  which  appear  to  be  new  are  as  follows: — 

A  Tinea  profanda,  n.  b.  (7935). 

Shell  subtriangular,  ventral  margin  rounded,  umbos  erect,  rather 
small.  Area  narrow,  deep;  marked  by  five  or  six  lines  meeting  at  an 
angle  in  the  vertical  of  the  umbo,  one  above  another;  anterior  lines 
somewhat  the  shortest;  exterior  marked  by  twenty -five  or  thirty  flat- 
tened ribs,  separated  by  deep  channels  one-fourth  as  wide  as  the  ribs, 
and  by  which  the  interior  margin  is  crenulated.  The  ribs  are  crossed 
by  threadlike  close  lines  of  growth,  which  may  be  elevated  or  obsolete 
on  the  ribs,  but  are  sharply  defined  in  the  channels,  which  they  partially 
fill  up  in  some  specimens.  Toward  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins? 
the  sculpture  is  nearly  obsolete^  In  eroded  examples,  this  sculpture 
may  be  entirely  altered,  and  such  are  hardly  recognizable  as  the  same 
thing.  Interior  smooth  or  lightly  radiately  striate,  with  a  tendency  to 
an  elevated  narrow  ridge  behind  the  anterior  scar;  hinge  with  teeth 
placed  as  if  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  valve,  six  to  nine  anteri- 
orly, and  ten  to  fourteen  posteriorly,  with  some  ten  lor  twelve  small, 
crowded  teeth  between  the  two  radiating  sets,  and  placed  perpendicu- 
larly and  parallel  with  one  another.  Height,  32™" ;  length,  30™"»  j  thick- 
ness, 20"";  the  last  proportionally  greater  in  the  young. 
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.  This  species  differs  ia  its  scalptare  from  any  of  the  recent  species 
ascribed  to  the  coast,  and  from  J.,  barbarensis  Conr.  (Pliocene  foss.)  by 
ii%  slMurtee,  mora  elevated,  aad  deeper  form^  as  well  as  by  details  of 
scnlptnre. 

Pecten  ezpaostis,  n.  s.  (7941). 

Shell  large,  thin,  with  the  upper  valve  flatter  than  the  lower  one,  both 
with  very  slight  convexity;  outer  surface  of  upper  valves  marked  by 
sixteen  to  twenty  sharp,  radiating  ridges,  but  slightly  elevated,  and 
whose  sides  shade  off  insensibly  into  the  broad  interspaces,  which  are 
but  slightly  depressed;  faint  indications  of  ridges  appear  between  the 
principal  ones.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  with  fine,  slightly  raised, 
sharp  lamellsB,  which  are  waved  in  some  places  so  regularly  as  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  a  delicate  reticulation,  which,  however,  does 
not  really  exist;  angle  of  the  umbo  about  120O;  ears  finely  sculptured, 
like  the  rest  of  the  surface,  but  with  only  faint  indications  of  ridges, 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  shell,  very  short,  broad; 
supm-foraminal  ear  with  a  sigmoid,  curve  to  the  lateral  margin  ;  mar- 
gin of  the  other  ear  nearly  straight;  hinge-line  straight ;  interior  of  the 
valve  smooth,  except  for  faint  depressions  corresponding  to  the  ridges; 
peripheral  margins  not  crennlated,  even  or  nearly  smooth. 

Lower  valve  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  dichotomous  ribs,  flattened 
above,  but  not  sharply  differentiated  from  the  interspaces,  sculptured 
with  fine  lines  of  growth  or  nearly  smooth,  with  faint  appearances  of 
radiating  strias.  Peripheral  margin  somewhat  crennlated  by  the  ends 
of  the  ribs ;  interior  marked  by  shallow  channels  corresponding  to  the 
ribs;  ears  rather  small  and  distinctly  but  not  strongly  marked  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  valve ;  byssal  notch  rounded,  moderately  deep.  Height 
of  shell,  135°»";  breadth  of  shell,  140™;  breadth  of  hinge-line,  65««; 
thickness,  32°'°^;  some  sjiecimens  one-half  larger. 

This  shell  is  nearest  P.  propatulua  Conr.  {caurinusf  of  Gould)  from 
the  Miocene  of  Oregon,  but  differs  in  all  its  details  when  compared. 
The  Miocene  shell  has  a  sharper  nmbonal  angle,  larger  ears  with  straight 
lateral  margins,  and  strong  and  different  sculpture ;  the  ribs  are  not 
dichotomous,  and  are  much  more  sharply  defined,  while  the  margins  are 
strongly  crennlated.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  indeterminate 
nominal  species  of  Conrad  may  have  been  based  on  this  species,  but  the 
wretched  figures  given  by  him  seem  to  differ  strongly  so  far  as  they 
show  any  characters,  while  his  descriptions  are  quite  worthless,  as  usual. 

Peoten  Steanuil,  n.  8.  (7942). 

Shell  moderately  large,  thin,  regular;  elegantly  radiately  ribbed. 
Upper  valve  flattened  or  even  a  little  concave,  with  about  twenty  four 
regularly  rounded,  vaulted,  even  ribs,  separated  by  slightly  wider  chan- 
nelled interspaces ;  the  whole  surface  covered  with  fine,  sharp,  concen- 
tric, regular  lamellsB,  a  little  looped  backward  over  the  top  of  the  ribs, 
but  showing  noappeanince  of  reticulation  anywhere;  ears  small,  nearly 
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8yinmetrical|  covered  with  more  elevated,  crowded,  concentric  lamellsd, 
especially  near  the  margins;  hinge-margin  straight,  or  even  a  littie 
concave  toward  the  nmbo ;  peripheral  margins  of  the  valves  strongly 
and  regularly  crenalated  and  interlocking;  interior  regularly  deeply 
grooved,  to  correspond  with  the  external  ribs;  lower  valve  slightly  con- 
vex, with  about  twenty-six  regular  even  ribs,  separated  by  channelled 
interspaces  somewhat  narrower  than  the  ribs ;  the  top  surface  of  each 
rib  is  flattened  with  a  broad,  shallow  groove  in  the  middle,  with  one  or 
two  faint  riblets  on  each  side  of  the  groove;  the  whole  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  concentric  lamellsB,  like  those  of  the  upper  valve,  but  less 
sharp,  and  about  twice  as  crowded.  Ears  subequal,  arched,  covered 
with  crowded,  elevated  lamellae;  byssal  notch  very  small.  Height  of 
shell,  90"™;  breadth,  100»»;  breadth  of  hinge-line,  34««";   thickness, 

This  very  elegant  species,  while  also  showing  some  general  resem- 
blance to  P.  caurinus  Gld.,  forms  a  passage  toward  the  section  Janira^ 
and  differs  in  many  details  from  any  described  west-coast  species,  recent 
or  fossil,  so  for  as  figures  and  descriptions  serve  to  indicate. 

.  Pecten  HemphUliJ,  n.  s.  (7943). 

This  species  has  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  last,  and  is  best 
described  by  comparison  with  it.  P.  Hemphillii  is  smaller,  with  sixteen 
ribs,  as  against  twenty-six  in  a  P.  Stearmii  of  the  same  size,  with  which 
throughout  it  will  be  compared ;  the  lateral  margins  of  the  ears  are 
perpendicular  and  straight,  instead  of  outwardly  rounded ;  the  hinge- 
line  is  perfectly  straight,  not  slightly  concave;  the  ribs  on  the  lower 
valve  are  flattened  above,  with  symptoms  of  a  groove  on  the  top  surface, 
instead  of  beautifully  roundly  vaulted;  the  interspaces  are  of  course 
wider;  the  raised  concentric  lamellad  toward  the  periphery  become  long, 
coarse,  and  very  crowded;  on  the  lower  valve,  the  shell  is  more  vaulted, 
with  hardly  any  traces  of  the  raised  lamellse,  and  with  larger,  rude, 
hardly  flattened,  radiating  ribs,  which  show  no  trace  of  grooving  or 
riblets ;  the  ears  and  byssal  notch  are  smaller  and  more  coarsely  sculp- 
tured. Height,  56"»™;  breadth,  63«»«»;  breadth  of  hinge-line,  28°*; 
thickness,  15°°. 

This  species  seems  to  approach  Janira  even  more  closely  than  the 
last,  but  the  value  of  these  sections  of  Pectinidce  is  very  questionable. 

Anomia  limatnla,  n.  a.  (7949). 

Shell  large,  thin,  irregular,  witn  a  rather  thickened  binge-line;  exter- 
nal surface  rough  (when  not  worn),  like  the  fresh  fractured  surface  of  a 
piece  of  china-ware;  a  few  faint  radiating  lines  with  the  lines  of  growth 
comprice  the  sculpture ;  shell  originally  yellowish,  and  still  retaining 
some  of  its  color  and  lustre.  Normal  form  apparently  that  of  a  Pecten 
without  ears.    Breadth,  76°°;  height,  70°° ;  arch  of  valve,  10-15°°. 

No  lower  valves  were  obtained.  This  large  species  is  neither  A.  lampe 
Gray  nor  A.  {Plac.)  macrosdiisma  Desh.,  which  are  the  only  recent  spe- 
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cies  known  to  inhabit  these  coasts,  white  the  only  fossil  one,  A.  subeotMa 
Conrad,  a  species  from  the  Colorado  Desert,  appears  to  be  different,  as 
the  name  woald  impi  j.  For  this  reason,  I  have  uttnched  a  name  to  the 
rather  imperfect  material  received  from  Mr.  HemphilL 

Boalazla  HamphiUU,  n.  b.  (7991). 

Shell  in  general  resembling  a  robost  specimen  of  &  indianoruMy 
having  from  nine  to  twelve  varices  on  the  last  whorl,  coronated  behind 
near  the  sntnre,  wholly  pare  white;  surface  of  the  whorls  beneath  the 
varices  longitndinalYy  delicately  sculptured,  with  alternate  riUeta  and 
grooves.    Length  about  an  inch;  apical  angle  about  3(P. 

This  species  has  the  senlpture  of  8.  beUastHatOj  but  the  shape  of  8. 
indiawn^my  and  is  the  only  grooved  species,  except  the  former,  which 
has  yet  been  reported  from  this  region.  All  the  specimens  are  decol- 
late. The  speeim^s  were  sent  by  Mr.  Hemphill  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  might  prove  to  be  new,  and  an  examination  has  confirmed  the 
suggestion.    I  take  mach  pleasure  in  dedicating  it  to  its  discoverer. 

The  two  species  of  Caneellaria  mentioned  were  obtained  from  the  San 
Diego  well  some  years  since,  but  having  been  mislaid  cannot  at  this 
moment  be  identified.  Mamma  nana  Moller  is  now  found  living  in 
Arctic  seas  and  fossil  In  the  Tertiary  of  Japan. 

Washington,  February  3, 1878. 


TUB  HANITFACTITBE  OF  PORPOHX-OIIi. 

By  Capt.  €ALEB  COOK,  of  Provlncetowm, 

About  the  year  1810,  sailors  and  fishermen  having  caught  a  porpoise 
on  their  voyage,  would  sometimes  extract  the  oil  from  the  jaw-bone  ond 
give  it  to  carpenters  and  those  who  used  oilstones  for  sharpening  their 
tools.  Finding  in  this  way  that  it  did  not  gam  nor  glue,  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  was  Just  what  was  wanted  for  a  nice  lubricator.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  weather  at  zero  would  not  congeal  it,  neither  would  it 
corrode  on  brass. 

Watchmakers  were  then  using  olive-oil  as  the  only  fitting  oil  for 
watches ;  but  by  experimennng  with  the  porpoise-jaw  oil  they  found  it 
superior  to  the  olive  or  any  other  oil,  consequently  the  sailors  and  fish- 
ermen found  a  ready  market  for  all  they  were  able  to  obtain. 

This  state  of  things  oontinued  until  the  year  1829,  when  a  shoal  of 
blackfish,  about  forty  in  number,  was  taken  at  Provincetown,  Mass., 
being  the  first  for  many  years.  Solomon  Ckx>k,  of  that  town,  took  from 
the  jaws  of  those  blackfish  a  few  gallons  of  oil,  and  sent  it  to  Ezra  Kel- 
ley,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a  skillful  watchmaker,  to  be  tested  for 
watch-oil.  Mr.  Kelley  soon  found  that  this  oil  was  superior  to  the 
porpoise-oil,  as  it  had  more  substance  and  less  chill.  He  contracted 
with  Solomon  Oook  to  supply  him  from  year  to  year  until  1840,  when 
Solomon  Cook  died,  and  bis  oldest  son  supplied  Mr.  Kelley  until  the 
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demand  wa«  so  great  that  the  jaws  of  the  blackfish  were  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  market. 

Porpoise-jaw  oil  can  be  refined  a  little  by  exposure  to  the  cold  at  zero, 
and  in  that  state,  with  the  atmosphere  at  zero,  it  is  strained  through 
a  cotton  flannel  strainer  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  bnt  when  filtered 
through  paper  it  is  so  limpid  that  it  has  no  lubricating  properties  what- 
ever, and  becomes  useless.  This  oil  is  called  porpoise-jaw  oil,  but  is 
taken  from  the  blackfish,  belonging  in  the  family  of  whales,  by  a  method 
known  only  by  myself.  It  is  warranted  not  to  congeal  with  cold  at 
sero,  though  it  will  thicken  and  turn  a  little  milky  in  appearance.  It 
is  warranted  not  to  corrode  on  brass  or  rust  on  steel,  and  it  will  not 
glue  on  the  finest  watch.  Ezra  Eelley,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has 
made  it  a  business  for  many  years  to  put  it  up  for  watch  use,  and  has 
led  in  the  market,  while  B.  H.  Tisdale,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  and  I.  M.. 
Bachelder,  of  Boston,  are  getting  quite  popular  in  the  European 
market. 

Caleb  Cook,  youngest  son  of  Solomon,  from  scientific  experiments 
did  discover,  about  the  year  1842,  that  the  melon-oil  of  the  blackfish 
was  far  superior  to  the  jaw-oil  in  every  respect — so  much  so  that  Mr» 
Kelley,  who  had  about  this  time  become  very  popular  in  preparing  this 
oil  for  the  trade,  would  not  buy  it  until  he  was  told  what  it  was  pro- 
duced from;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  1876,  Caleb  Cook's 
blackfish-melon  (watch)  oil  has  been  refined  by  Eelley,  of  New  Bedford^ 
Bachelder,  of  Boston,  Tisdale,  of  Newport,  and  many  others  on  a  smaller 
scale,  for  the  world's  use.  Since  the  year  1842,  Caleb  Cook,  of  Province^ 
town,  Mass.,  claims  to  be  the  only  person  who  understands  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing this  oil  free  from  all  glutinous  matter  and  fit  for  use.  This,  he 
says,  is  done  by  a  process  known  only  by  himself— not  by  mixing  other 
oils  or  liquids  with  it,  but  by  extracting  all  the  acid  and  gluten  from  it^ 
and  leaving  the  oil  pure  for  the  finest  and  most  delicate  machinery. 
This,  he  says,  cannot  be  done  by  the  chilling  and  straining  process ;  for 
when  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent  at  zero,  the  lubricating  properties 
are  all  gone,  the  oil  runs  off  the  pivots,  spreads  on  the  plates,  driea  up, 
the  pivots  cut,  turn  red,  and  the  oil  is  worse  than  worthless,  for  the  val- 
uable timekeeper  is  no  longer  what  it  was  once  for  the  want  of  oil  with 
more  substance  and  lubricating  properties. 

Porpoise-jaw  oil  and  blackfish-melon  oil  are  worth  from  $5  to  $15  per 
gallon,  according  to  supply.  These  oils  are  sold  under  the  above  trade- 
names, and  also  under  the  names  ^<  watch-oil "  and  ^^  clock -oil".  They 
are  used  largely  by  manufacturers  of  firearms,  watches,  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  Smith  &  Wesson,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Ethan 
Allen  factory,  at  Worcester,  Bye  &  Johnson,  of  Worcester,  the  Howard 
Watch  Company,  the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company,  and  the  clock-factories  in  Connecticut,  use  them  constantly. 
The  philosophical-instrument  makers  use  them  for  air-pumps,  as  they 
keep  the  leather  always  soft  and  pliable.  Telegraph-instrument  makers 
Proc  Nat.  Mus.  78 2  BuhUmUed  sj^uiszs. 
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n8e  them  when  they  can  get  them.  They  are  used  in  government  light- 
hoases  for  the  clocks  of  revolving  lights.  The  color  of  the  oils  is  very 
light,  and  can  be  made  very  white  by  placing  in  the  window,  where 
they  will  bleach  in  a  short  time.  One  drop  of  water  in  one  pint  of  the 
oil  will  injnre  it  very  mnch. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  those  flsh  or  whales  are  taken. 
They  make  their  appearance  abont  the  shores  of  Gape  God  and  Barn- 
stable Bay  from  early  in  the  snmmer  nntil  early  in  winter;  and  when  it 
becomes  known  that  a  shoal  of  blackflsh  is  in  the  bay,  the  boats  are 
manned  and  proceed  at  once  to  get  in  their  rear;  and,  as  the  fish  are  at 
the  snrface  of  the  water  the  most  of  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  tell  how  to 
manage  to  keep  them  between  the  boats  and  the  shore.  While  in  this 
position  the  men  in  the  boats  will  make  all  the  noise  with  their  oars 
they  can,  and  that  will  canse  them  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  boats  and  toward  the  shore ;  and  when  the  lish  find  that  they  are 
in  shoal  water,  by  seeing  the  sandy  bottom,  they  become  alarmed,  and 
go  with  all  their  might  till  they  rnn  fast  agronnd  on  the  sand.  The 
boats  then  row  in  their  midst;  the  men  with  lance  in  hand  jump  oat  of 
their  boats  into  the  water,  and  batcher  them  as  a  batcher  woald  a  bog, 
and  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  exciting  occasions  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  for  the  water  flies  in  every  direction,  and  the  blood  flows  freely 
nntil  death  pats  an  end  to  the  great  tragedy.  When  the  water  ebbs  and 
leaves  them  dry,  their  blabber  is  taken  off,  cat  in  slices,  and  the  oil 
tried  oat  Aboat  thirty  gallons  apon  an  average  is  what  one  flsh  will 
make,  and  the  melons  will  average  aboat  six  quarts.  The  melons  are 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  head,  reaching  from  the  spoathole  to  the  end 
of  the  nose,  and  from  the  top  of  the  bead  down  to  the  npper  jaw.  When 
taken  off  in  one  piece,  they  represent  a  half  watermelon,  weighing  aboat 
twenty-five  poands.  When  the  knife  is  pat  into  the  centre  of  this  melon^ 
the  oil  rnns  more  freely  than  the  water  does  from  a  very  nice  water- 
melon— hence  the  name  melon -oil. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  blackflsh  made  their  appearance  in  our 
waters,  another  of  the  whale  species  made  its  appearance  also,  called 
by  the  fishermen  ^^cowfish"  and  by  the  historian  ^'grampus".  These 
whales  are  very  much  in  the  shape  of  the  blackflsh,  only  smaller,  not 
so  fat,  and  not  so  dark-colored.  The  oil  from  the  melon  of  this  flsh 
is  thought  to  be  superior  to  anything  yet  found  in  the  blackflsh  or  the 
porpoise.  It  is  of  a  very  yellow  color,  and  when  reduced  by  the  chill- 
ing and  straining  process  it  appears  to  have  all  the  body  and  lubricating 
properties  that  are  wanted  for  the  very  best  watch-oil;  but  as  it  will 
take  one  year  to  determine  it  by  practical  experiments,  it  is  thought 
best  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market  for  the  present. 

This  fish  has  made  its  appearance  in  our  waters  but  three  or  four 
times  in  the  last  forty  years,  or  about  once  in  ten  years.  The  method 
of  taking  it  is  the  same  as  for  the  blackfish. 
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ITHB  CBAIO  FliOinroBR  OF  B1JBOPB,   GIilTPTOCBPKAXITS  €TIf  O- 
Chl40S8V8,  ON  TKB  COJL8T  OF  NOBTM  AMSBIGA. 

By  O.  BBOITN  OOODE  and  TARLETON  H.  BCAN. 

An  anfamiliar  plearonectoid  flsh  was  foand  in  onr  waters,  in  1877,  by 
the  United  States  Fish  Gommission  (Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Commissioner). 
Namerons  specimenswere  trawled  in  the  deep  water  off  Salem,  Mass., 
on  La  Have  Bank,  and  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  off*  Halifax,  in 
Halifax  Harbor,  and  in  Bedford  Basin,  Halifax. 

A  careful  stndy  proves  that  they  belong  to  a  well-known  Enropean 
species,  the  Pleuronectes  cynoglossus  of  Linn6,  lately  referred  by  Pro- 
fessor  Oill  to  the  genus  Olyptocephalus  of  Oottsche.  We  also  discover 
the  identity  of  this  species  with  Olyptoeephalu8  acadianua^  described  by 
Oill,  from  a  single  specimen  (No.  12685),  taken  by  the  Gommission  in 
1872,  from  the  herring-weir  on  Treat's  Island,  Eastport,  Me. 

Below  are  given  detailed  measurements  of  twenty- two  individuals, 
including  authentically  named  European  specimens  from  the  University 
of  Christiauia,  and  the  Bonaparte  Collection,  the  type  of  O.  acadianusj 
three  specimens  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  five  from  La  Have  Bank,  and 
eleven  from  the  vicinity  of  Halifax. 

The  genus  of  Oottsche  was  carefully  redescribed  by  Professor  Gill  in 
1873,*  and  at  the  same  time  was  published  a  full  specific  description  of 
the  Eastport  specimen.  Although  this  description  is  founded  upon  an 
individual  which  is  among  the  mosc  elongate  of  the  series  before  us,  it 
is  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  all,  if  the  tendency  to  variation  in  the 
following  particulars  be  noted.f 

(1)  Height  of  body. — This  is  stated  to  be  about  2|  of  length  exclusive 
of  caudal,  and  3^  in  total  length.  In  the  series  studied,  the  proportions 
of  this  element  varied,  stated  in  units  of  hundredths  of  total  length 
(including  caudal),  from  0.245  to  0.375,  No.  12685  having  it  30.  An 
equally  wide  variation  in  the  Enropean  fish  is  recorded  by  PamelLt 

The  Pleuronectes  eUmgatua  of  Tarrell  is  not  nearly  so  elongated  as 
No.  21061  a  (the  figure  of  Couch  has  height  about  0.275);  and  since  no 
other  diagnostic  characters  have  been  described,  we  place  it  without 
hesitation  in  the  synonymy  of  O.  cynogloasus. 

(2)  Height  of  cavdal  peduncle. — ^This  element  is  subject  to  very  slight 
variation,  measuring  usually  0.07  of  total  in  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican specimens.  The  most  elongate,  slender  forms  have  it  slightly  nar- 
rower.   In  No.  12685  it  measures  0.06,  and  0.065  in  No.  21001  b. 

(3)  Length  of  head.— This  varies  from  0.15  to  0.175.  In  No.  12685  the 
t  —  '  -    ■  I  — I.  ■ 

*  On  a  new  American  species  of  Plearonectoid  {Qlyptocephalue  aoadianus).  By  Theo- 
dore Gill,  M.  D.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
1873,  pp.  360-362. 

t  Instead  of  having  its  radial  formula  D.  110 ;  A.  100,  as  stated  in  the  description,  No. 
lS685hasitD.  107;  A.  96. 

t  Fishes  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  p.  210,  pi.  xxxviii,  and  in  Memoirs  of  the  Wemeriaa 
Society,  vii,  p.  370. 
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length  18  O.I69  and  in  the  European  specimens  0.16  and  0.1675  (Ghristi- 
ania  specimen).  The  smallest  proportion  is  represented  by  specimens 
from  Massaohasetts  Bay  and  Halifax. 

(4)  TeefA.— In  namber  these  are  extremely  variable.  No.  12685,  ac- 
cording to  Gill,  had  on  the  blind  side  17  above  and  20  below,  on  the  eye 
side  6  above  and  7  below.  A  Salem  specimen,  larger  and  older,  had  on 
the  blind  side,  above  26,  below  28,  on  the  eye  side,  above  13,  below  14. 
In  yonng  individuals,  the  teeth  present  the  characters  described  by 
Gill,  having  the  teeth  on  the  eyed  side  conical  and  separated.  This 
peculiarity  disappears  with  age,  all  large  specimens  showing  closely  set 
incisorial  teeth  upon  both  sides  of  each  jaw. 

(5)  Length  of  pectoral^This  is  extremely  variable  within  limits  of 
0.09  and  0.14.  This  measurement  refers  to  the  fin  upon  the  colored  side. 
Its  shape  is  also  variable;  it  is  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  obtuse, 
owing  to  difference  in  comparative  length  of  the  upper  rays.  It  is 
usually  black,  with  a  narrow  whitish  tip.  The  number  of  rays  varies 
from  9  to  14. 

(6)  Length  of  ventrals. — ^This  is  also  extremely  variable  on  both  sides. 
The  range  on  the  blind  side  is  0.0475  to  0.07,  and  on  the  eyed  side  0.056 
to  0.0775.  The  difference  between  the  length  of  the  two  fins  upon  the 
same  individual  varies  from  0.0025  to  0.0155. 

(7)  Contour  of  lateral  line. — In  some  individuals  this  is  essentially 
straight,  in  others  considerably  arcuated  above  the  pectoral.  This 
appears  to  be  an  individual  variation.  The  two  European  specimens 
show  a  perceptible  difference  in  this  respect.  In  his  diagnosis  of  Plevr 
ronectes  eynoglossuSj  Dr.  Giinther  states  that  the  lateral  line  is  straight, 
without  carve. 

(8)  Position  of  the  eyes. — ^Dr.  Giinther  states  that  in  P.  elongatus  the 
upper  eye  is  in  advance  of  the  lower.  This  is  doubtless  quoted  from 
Yarrell.  Neither  the  figure  of  Yarrell  nor  that  of  Oonch  indicates  any 
such  character. 

(9)  Scales  in  lateral  line, — The  number  en  the  blind  side  ranges  from 
109  to  150,  on  the  eye  side  from  110  to  140,  there  being  no  relation  be- 
tween the  different  sides  of  the  same  fish. 

(10)  Radial  formula.'^In  the  dorsal  this  ranges  from  102  to  120;  in 
the  anal,  from  87  to  100.  There  is  no  apparent  relation  between  the 
number  of  rays  and  the  relative  proportions  of  height  and  length  of 
body.  A  large  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  relatively  large  number  in  the  anal. 

(11)  Transverse  rows  of  «cale«.— Their  number  above  and  below  the 
lateral  line  is  nearly  equal.  The  range  is  about  from  40  to  50.  There 
appears  to  be  no  relation  of  number  of  transverse  rows  to  comparative 
height  of  body. 

The  thermal  range  of  the  species  appears  to  be  defined  nearly  by  the 
limits  340  and  45^  F. 
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The  synonymy  of  the  genns  and  species  stands  somewhat  as  follows : — 

QXNUS. 

Glyptoot^halus,  Gottbchb,  Arohiv  fUr  Natarg.  i,  1835,  p.  156.^Blrbckbk,  Compt. 
Bend.  Acad.  Soi.  AmBteidam,  ziii.— Gill,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila. 
1873,  p.  360. 

fiPEcnss. 

Oiyptooephaliia  oynoglossiia  (Linn^)  Gill. 

Pleuronectea  oculis  a  dextria  toiua  glaber,  Abtedi,  G6d.  14,  N.  3;  Mas.  Ichtb.  No. 

39;  Syuon.  p.  31,  N.  3. 
PleuronecUs  cyMglo99U8,  Linn£,  Syst  Nat.  ed.z,  i,  1758,  p.  269;  ed.  xii,  1766,  i, 

p.  456.— GCntukr,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mas.  iy,  1862,  p.  449. 
GlyptocephalM  q/noglassua,  Gill,  Froc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1873,  p.  301. 
Pleunmedea  polay  Lac^pIidk,  Hist  Nat.  Poiss.  (Suites  fiBoffon),  1819,  iv,  p.  401. 
PlaiesBa  pola,  Cuvi]&R.->PABinELL,  Nat.  Hist.  Fish.  Frith  of  Forth,  1838,  p.  210, 

pi.  xzzviii.— Yabbell,  Hist.  Brit.  Fish.  1841,  ii,  p.  315.— Couch,  Fishes 

British  Islands,  iii,  1864,  p.  190. 
Pleuronectea  aaxioola,  Faber,  Isis,  1828,  p.  877. 
Glyptoa^hdlw  saxicolay  Gottsche,  I.  c. 

Pleuronectes  nigrofnanuSf  Nilsson,  Prodr.  lohth.  Soand.  1832,  p.  55. 
Platessa  eUmgata,  Taursll,  op.  cit  p.  318.— GCkther,  op.  cii.  p.  450.— Couch, 

op.  cU.  p.  193. 
GlyptoeephdluB  eUmgaUUf  Qill,  op,  at  p.  362. 
Gljfptocephalua  acadianu8f  Gill,  op.  cit.  p.  361,  and  in  Baibi/s  Report  on  Fish* 

eries  of  South  Coast  of  New  England,  1873,  p.  794. 

Dr.  Giinther  suggests  that  the  flsh  first  cited  by  Fabricins  (Fauna 
Oroenlandica^  p.  163),  nnder  the  name  of  Pleur(mectes  eynoglos9U8j  and 
subseqaently  named  by  him  Pleuronectes  pinguia  (Af  handling.  Kongel. 
Danske  Yidenskabemes  Selskabs,  Natarvid.  og  Math.,  Copenhagen,  vol. 
i,  1824,  p.  45),  is  probably  identical  with  this  species.  The  true  rela- 
tions of  the  Greenland  fish  have  already  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Oill  (Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  p.  218),  as  well  as  the  cnrioos 
misapprehension  by  which  the  synonymy  of  P.  pinguid  and  the  halibat 
has  been  confonnded. 

The  following  tables  give  detailed  measurements  of  twenty-three 
specimens,  and  a  list  of  all  the  specimens  in  the  National  Maseam  :— 
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Tablb  L— Catalogue  nf  «p«eiai«M  i»  JlTaMoMZ  ifiiMiMi. 


ll 


LoeaUty. 


Whan  ool- 
looted. 


Utook  whon  nooiTod* 


21000 

21001 
21005 
21017 

21019 
21032 
21047 
21056 
21057 
21058 

21059 
21060 
21061 
21062 
21063 

10068 
17355 
12685 


Maaaaohiueits  Bay,  off  Salem. , 


La  Have  Bank 

Halifax 

27  miles  Boath  by  west  from  Che- 

bncto  Head. 

Halifax 

do 

HaUfax  (trawl  113  and  114) 

Mossaohusetts  Bay 

do 

Hassachaaetta  Bay  (trawl  33,  90 

fathoms). 

HoUfax  (trawl  54) 

Halifax  (trawl  44) 

27  miles  off  Chebacto  (trawl  85) . . 
HaUfax  (trawl  106,  111  fathoms) .. 
Bedford    Basin    (trawl  111,  37 

fkthoms). 

Eur  ipe 

Christiania,  Norway 

Ea8tport,Me 


AajC.  — ,  1877 


do 

do 

Sept   6,1877 


Sept  4,1877 
Sept  11, 1877 
Sepi.  24,1877 
Ang.    6,1877 

do 

Aag.  14, 1877 

Ang.  5t5, 1877 
Ang.  21, 1877 
Sept  6,1877 
Sept  20,1877 
Sept  21, 1877 


Aug.  — ^  1872 


United  States  FLsh  Commis- 


.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Tonng. 
DoT 
Do. 

I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bonaparte  Collection 

Norwegian  Government ... 
tTiiited  States  Fish  Commis- 


Table  II. — MeaxiwemenU, 


Cnrrent  number  of  specimen 
LooaUty \ 

10,068 

Europe, 

Bonaparte 

CoU 

17,355 

Christiania. 

Swedish 

ColL 

21,000  a 

Mflssaohu- 
setts  Bay. 

21000 b 

aiassaohu- 
setts  Bay. 

21,0000 

Massaohu- 
setisBay. 

12,685 
Eoatport 

21,001a 

La  Have 
Bank. 

lOOtha. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOtha. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

Extreme  length,  in  Inches.. 
Body: 
Greatest  heiffht 

15.75 

0.315 
0.07 

0.15 

0.035 

0.05 

ao5 

0.16 

a  09 

(0.19) 
0.05 
0.056 
112 
99 
11 
6 

117 
115 

15.15 
a  33 

ao7 

0.156 
0.0775 

ao5 

0.05 

0.16 
0.105 

0.18 
0.056 
0.062 
103 

87 

11 
6 

114 
116 

17.25 
0.34 

19 
0.325 

23 
a34 

9.5 

aso 

0.06 

a  05 
a  035 

ao5 
ao5 

a  16 

0.10 

0.17 
0.06 
0.065 
107 

96 

12 
6 

128 
118 

9.9 
0.307 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 
Greatest  length 

ai55 

0ll5 

0.165 

0.16 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Pectoral: 
Distance  fkvm  snout ...... 

Leneth 

Ventral: 
Distance  from  snont 

Length  (blind  side) 

(eye  side) 

Dorsal 

0.051 
0.057 
110 
93 
11 
6 

.     138 
133 

0.055 
0.057 
110 

91 

13 
6 

136 
134 

OiOSS 

0.065 

112 

S 

6 

150 
140 

101 

Anal    

87 

Peotor'l     

11 

Ventral 

« 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral 
line  (blind  side) 

113 

(eve  side) 

117 
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Table  IL— jlfaamresunOf^CoDtinned. 


Cozrent  number  of  apedmen 
LofftHtv 

81,001b 
LaHave. 

91,001  e 
LaHave.  I 

21,0014 
^Have. 

91,001  s 
LaHave. 

91.005a 
Halifax. 

91,0056 
Halifax. 

21,017 
Halifax. 

21,047  a 

lOOtbs. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

Extreme  length,  in  inehee  . . 
Sody: 
Greatest  height 

10.8 

0.295 
0.065 

a  16 
0.04 

ao6 

11.5 
a299 

19 
0.33 

19.25 
a325 

1&75 
a37 

19 
0.35 

16.95 

0.336 

19 
0i32 

Least  height  of  taU 

Head: 

.  Greatest  length 

a  16 

a  165 

0.16 

0.155 

aiss 

0.157 

0.155 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Pectoral: 
Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Tenti^: 
DiataDce  from  soont ...... 

length  (blind  side) 

<eveside) 

0.052 
a065 
115 
97 
11 
6 

119 
119 

a047   . 

0.058   . 
110 
95 
11 

6 

130 

128 

0.055 
a065 
113 

96 

13 
6 

1171 
117 1 

0.053 
0.069 
105 
99 
19 
6 

109 
115 

a  047 
0.063 

120 

100 
11 
6 

133 
127 

0.055 
0.06 
106 

90 

12 
6 

195 
128 

0.057 

a063 

Dorsal 

107 
8d 
19 

HI 

AnAl ,,,.T    r 

95 

Pectoral 

10 

Ventral 

6 

Humber  of  scales  in  lateral 
line  (blind  side) 

115 
110 

197 

(eye  side) 

195 

Locality 

21,0476 
Halifax. 

21,019a 
HaUfax. 

21,0196 
HaUfihx 

21,019  c 
Halifax. 

21,019  d 
Halifax. 

21,019  s 
Halifiix. 

91,039 
Halifax. 

91,061a 
Halifax. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOtha. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

lOOths. 

Bxtreme  length,  in  inches .. 
Body: 
Greatest  height 

9185 
0.37 

91.5 

a  365 
0.07 

0.16 
0.03 
0.05 
0.03 

0.157 
a  14 

0.17 
0.07 
0.077 
109 
98 
14 
6 

117 
121 

19 

a375 

0.07 

0.156 
0.03 
0.05 
0.05 

0.160 
0.11 

0.17 
0.057 
0.067 
113 

99 

11 
6 

130 
130 

90 
0.316 

90.95 
0.33 

19 
a34 

19.95 
0.365 

114  mm. 
0.945 

Leiathelshtoftail 

0.055 

Head: 

0.175 

0.152 

a  155 

0.15 

0.175 

0.165 

Lenfl^h  of  maxi  Ilarv 

0.045 

Length  of  mandible 

0.06 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Oi06 

Pectoral: 
Di9tan<vffrom  snont ...... 

a  17 

Lragih      ..    ...'....-r...- 

0.08 

VenteSl: 
Distance  from  snont.. .... 

0.90 

;Unigth  (blind  side) 

(eye  side) 

Dorsal 

0.047 
0.06 
106 
99 
19 
6 

in 

199 

0.065 
0.075 
106 
91 
11 
6 

1« 
117 

0.055 

ao6 

114 
97 
11 
6    • 

131 
197 

0.05 
0.06 
102 

87 

11 
6 

119 
115 

0.067 
0.077 
106 

90 

11 
6 

129 
19S 

0.055 
0.055 
104 

Anal 

87 

Pectoral 

14 

Tentral  

6 

Vnmber  of  scales  in  lateral 
line  (blind  side)  

(eve  side) 

1 

IfOTS   eif  SIEEI«I«S  VBOni  COSTJL  BICA  KITCHEITllIIimBIf,  COIi* 
liECTEII  BY  BBS.  FlilNT  AlfB  BBAIfSFOBB. 

By  ir.  H.  DAL.L. 

In  their  archseological  explorations  in  Costa  Bica,  while  examining 
the  shell- monnds  of  Gnlebra  near  the  western  coast,  a  number  of  shells 
were  obtained  from  the  monnds  to  exhibit  the  species  of  which  the 
shell-heaps  were  composed.    They  are,  of  coarse,  in  a  semi-fossil  condi* 
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tion  and  nsaally  brokeD,  bat  the  following  species  have  been  identified : — 
Phyllanotus  nigrittut  Mensch.,  Stnmbus  gracUiar  Sby.,  Area  grandis 
Brod.,  Chione  dumasa  Menke,  Cardium  procerum  Sby.,  and  Cardium  con- 
ears  B.  &  S.  These  species,  which  formed  part  of  the  food-supply  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  are  abundant  in  the  faana  of  the  Golf  of  Galifornia 
at  the  present  day. 
February  22, 187a 


AB8BNIG  ACIO   FOB  PBOTECTINO  AlVATOini€AI<   PBEPABATIOlfS 

FBOn  INSECTS. 

By  J.  B.  S.  JA€K80Br,  m.  D« 

Arsenic  acid  is  most  intensely  strong,  and  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  and  of  a  liquid,  and  the  two  are  of  about  equal  strength.  Half 
an  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  the  one,  or  one-half  of  a  fluid-ounce  of  the 
other,  is  to  be  added  to  a  pint  (f  1  xvj)  of  soft  water,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Any  membranous  preparation  that  is  to  be  distended  and 
dried,  as  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  any  of  the  hollow  organs, 
an  ovarian  cyst,  an  aneurism,  and  many  preparations  that  are  not  to 
be  distended,  will  be  most  thoroughly  protected,  I  believe,  by  the  arsen- 
ical solution.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  probably  prove 
an  equal  protection ;  but  the  membrane,  when  dried,  has  a  disagreeably 
opaque  and  ash-colored  look,  whereas,  after  the  arsenical  solution,  it 
dries  without  any  change.  I  cover  the  preparation  fairly  with  the  solu* 
tion,  and  leave  it  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  take  it  out,  let  it 
drain,  then  inflate  or  distend  it,  and,  lastly,  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Felnruary  19, 1878. 


TBE  OCBAlflV  BONITO  Olf  TflK  COAST  OF  THE  VITITEB  STATES. 

By  O.  BROWN  OOODE  and  TABLETON  U.  BEAN. 

A  specimen  of  the' Oceanic  Bonito,  Orcynus  pelamys  (Linn^)  Poey, 
was  captured  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in  July  or  August,  1877,  and 
taken  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  by  Mr.  James  H.  Blake. 
The  specimen  was  lent  to  the  Fish  Commission  for  study.  Drawings 
have  been  made,  and  a  table  of  measurements  and  description  are  here 
presented. 

The  specimen  measures  447  millimetres  (17.6  inches)  to  the  end  of 
the  caudal  carina.  In  form  it  closely  resembles  Orcynus  alliteratus.  The 
<caudal  rays  are  frayed,  and  their  length  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 
The  height  of  the  body  is  a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth  (0.26)  of  the 
length.  The  circumference  of  the  body  (0.71)  is  equal  to  the  distance 
i^om  snout  to  origin  of  anal  (0.70).    The  length  of  the  head  (0.30)  is 
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contained  3^  times  in  length  of  body.  The  width  of  the  interorbital 
region  (0.075)  is  as  much  less  than  the  length  of  snont  (0.08)  as  it  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  opercnlnm  (0.07).  The  length  of  the 
maxillary  (0.11)  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ventral  (0.115),  and  more 
than  double  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  (0.05).  The  length  of  the  man- 
dible (0.14)  is  double  that  of  the  operculum. 

The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  from  the  snout  (0.34)  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  pectoral  (0.325),  and  less  than  that  of  the  ven- 
tral (0.38)  by  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit;  it  is 
also  a  trifle  less  than  half  the  distance  from  the  snont  to  the  origin  of 
the  anal  (0.70). 

The  length  of  the  first  dorsal  spine  (0.145)  is  double  the  length  of  the 
longest  anal  ray  (0.0725).  The  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  first 
dorsal  to  the  end  of  the  base  of  the  second  dorsal  (0.36)  is  four  times 
the  length  of  the  anal  base  (0.09). 

The  length  of  the  pectoral  (0.15)  is  less  than  half  its  distance  from 
the  snout  (0.325),  and  exactly  half  the  length  of  the  head ;  it  is  con« 
tained  6§  times  in  the  length  of  the  body;  its  origin  is  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  origin  of  the  dorsal,  while  its  extremity  reaches  to  the 
vertical  from  the  tenth  dorsal  ray. 

The  length  of  the  ventral  (0.115)  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  first  dorsal  from  the  snout. 

The  corslet  is  very  prominent.  Its  contour  is  defined  by  lines  begin- 
ning at  the  edge  of  the  branchial  cleft,  about  midway  between  the  axil 
of  the  pectoral  and  the  median  line  of  the  belly,  extending  below,  beyond, 
and  around  the  extremity  of  the  pectoral  (which,  when  normally  placed, 
touches  with  its  tip  the  outer  margin  of  the  corslet),  then  extending  be- 
yond its  tip  for  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  its  length,  round  up  into  the 
lateral  line,  down  which  a  narrow  tract  of  scales  continues  to  its  extrem- 
ity, though  narrowed  to  a  single  row  after  passing  its  curve;  passing 
the  lateral  line,  the  contour  of  the  corslet  curves  forward  and  inward, 
then  ascending  to  a  point  distant  from  the  median  line  of  the  back  about 
the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  it  follows  backward  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
this  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  second  dorsal, 
where  it  curves  upward  to  the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  completes 
its  circuit. 

When  viewed  from  above,  the  rows  of  scales  appear  to  be  arranged 
concentrically  about  the  origin  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  scales  are 
largest  along  the  edges  of  the  pectoral  arch  and  the  dorsal  fin,  decreas- 
ing rapidly  in  size  as  they  recede  from  these  regions.  There  are  about 
thirty  rows  between  the  dorsal  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  pectoral, 
normally  placed. 

Badial Formula.— D.XIV,2  +  12,Yni.   A.2  +  12,Vn.   P. 28.   V.6. 

Color. — ^The  upper  parts  must  have  been  deep  blue  in  life;  the  belly 
and  flanks  below  lateral  line,  the  opercles,  and  throat,  pearly  opalescent 
whites    The  lower  part  of  the  pectoral  arch  and  tracts  at  the  base  of 
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the  ventrals  and  anal,  as  well  as  those  parts  of  the  opercles  wheie  the 
bone  is  close  to  the  outer  skin^  were  of  a  chalky  white.  The  corslet  ia 
bronzed  brown  in  the  alcoholic  specimen. 

There  are  four  distinct  blaish  lines  upon  the  sides,  which  are  nearly 
parallel  with  the  lateral  line,  and  which  constitnte  the  most  prominent 
specific  character.  The  first  of  these  begins  directly  nnder  the  tip  of 
the  pectoral,  the  second  at  the  margin  of  the  corslet,  at  a  point  in  the 
line  fpom  the  upper  to  the  lower  axillary  angles  of  the  pectoral.  The 
third  and  foorth  are  rather  indistinct  anteriorly,  bat  are  very  distinct 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  and  are  about  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  are  the  first  two,  the  interval  between  the  two  pairs  being 
slightly  greater  than  that  between  the  members  of  each  pair,  and  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit.  The  first  or  uppermost  line  is  nearly 
straight,  the  others,  following  the  lower  contour  of  the  body,  curve 
upward  over  the  anal  fin,  and  all  four  become  lost  in  the  darker  color 
of  the  caudal  peduncle. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  Scomber  Pelamis  of  Linn^,  characterized  by 
him  as  ^^  Scomber  pinnnlis  inferioribus  YII,  corpore  liueis  utrinqne  qua- 
tuor  nigris^  (Syst.  Nat  ed.  10, 1768,  i,  p.  297),  and  given  by  Giinther 
as  Thynnus  pelamya  (Gat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  364).  It  is  hope- 
lessly confused  by  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes  with  Pelamya  sarda.  Pro- 
fessor Poey  assigned  it  to  its  present  generic  relations  in  1868  (Syn. 
Piso.  Oubens.  p.  362). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  is  not  very  well  known, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  synonymy.  The  British  Museum  has 
two  stuffed  specimens,  one  from  the  Gape  Seas,  and  one  from  Yarrell's 
C)ollection  of  British  fishes.  Oouch  records  it  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
(July),  and  from  Gumberland,  England,  and  Ireland.  Poey  has  it  from 
Guba.    It  has  also  been  recorded  from  the  seas  of  India  and  Ghina. 

The  presence  of  this  form  upon  our  coast  was  first  suggested  by  Messrs. 
E.  6.  Blackford  and  Bamet  Phillips  of  New  York,  who  recognized  the 
species  in  New  York  Market  firom  the  plates  in  Gouch's  History  of  Brit- 
ish Fishes.  Only  one  was  seen,  and  it  was  unfortunately  not  preserved. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1873 ;  and  as  none  have  since  been  found, 
it  may  be  said,  with  some  certainty,  that  the  species  is  at  present  only 
accidental  in  our  fauna. 


IlISTBIBUTTOIf  OF  CAJLIFOBIflAIf  TEBTIABT  FOSSTIiS. 

By  IF.  H.  DALL. 

Further  information  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Hemphill  in  regard 
to  the  Tertiary  fossils  enumerated  lately  in  these  Proceedings.  These 
facts,  having  an  imx)ortant  bearing  on  geological  and  faunal  changes, 
are  now  summarized* 
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STRATA  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  PENINSULA. 

The  longf  low,  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  San  Diego  Bay  and 
the  ocean  is  locally  known  as  the  Peninsula.  It  appears  to  have  been 
pierced  formerly  by  narrow  channels  or  outlets  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  bay  communicated  with  the  sea,  and  even  now,  in  heavy  storms, 
the  surf  breaks  over  the  barrier.  At  high- water  mark  is  a  stratum 
about  four  feet  thick,  containing  fossils  mingled  in  a  confused  manner, 
above  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  sand  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  having  a  total  thickness  of  some  twelve  feet.  From  the 
lower  bed  (A)  were  obtained  the  following  species : — 


Carhula  luteola. 
TMina  modesta, 
Lucina  Xuttalliu 
Pecten  paucicostatus. 
Nuoula  exigua. 
Bhectaxis  punctoccelata, 
Tomatina  cerealU. 
Tamatina  eximia. 
Yolvula  cylindrica. 
Melampus  olitacetis. 
Dentalium  hexagonum. 
Vitrinella  sp. 
Crucibulum  spinosum. 
Crepidula  adunca. 
Serpularbis  squamigerus. 
Litarina  scutulata. 
Lacuna  solidula. 
Rissoina  Woodwardit 
Myurella  simplex. 


Drillia  Hemphillii. 

Mangilia  a/ngulata. 

Odostomia  gravida. 

TurhoniUa  chocolata. 

Turbonilla  virgo. 

Turbonilla  torquata. 

Eulima  micans. 

Scalaria  indianorum. 

Cerithiopsis  assimillata. 

Olivella  Mplicata. 

Olivella  boetiea. 

JS'a^sa  fossata  var. 

Nassa  perpinguis. 

Neverita^  var.  alta. 

Nitidella  Oouldii. 

Amphissa  versicolor. 

Pteronotus  festivus. 

Fish  teeth  and  a  sp.  of  Serpula. 


From  the  sand  bed  (B)  were  obtained, — 


Periploma  argentaru^. 
Maeomasecta. 
Macoma  indentata. 


Maeoma  nasuta. 
Mactra  cal\fomioa. 


In  the  lowest  part  exposed  of  bed  A  are  found  Cardium  p 
Dosinia  ponderosaj  and  Anomia  limatulaj  but  they  do  not  see 
scattered  through  the  general  body  of  the  stratum. 

STRATA  OF  THE  MAINLAND. 

On  the  mainland  near  the  town  of  San  Diego,  the  land  is  ral 
gradually  rising  inland  toward  some  bluffs.  To  the  eastward 
town,  or  what  is  known  locally  as  the  ^^  railroad  land",  a  stra 
four  or  five  feet  thick  is  exposed  at  high-water  mark,  and, 
stratum  A  of  the  peninsula,  contains  a  confused  aggregation  o 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of  the  upper  valves  of  Anot 
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tulay  hardly  mixed  with  any  other  species,  and  containing,  so  far  as 
coold  be  discovered,  no  perfect  specimens  or  lower  yalves. 

Stratum  A^  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hemphill  as  the  outcropping  of  an 
extensive  formation,  probably  underlying  the  whole  of  the  level  land 
back  to  the  blaffd,  and  presenting  estnarine  characters.  It  is  sur- 
monnted  by,  or  passes  into,  a  fine  sandy  deposit  (B^),  at  least  seventy 
feet  thick  in  some  places,  containing  fossils  scattered  through  it,  and  it 
is  in  this  stratum  that  the  fossils  from  the  well  were  found.  In  nearly 
all  the  wells  that  have  been  sunk  in  San  Diego,  fossils  have  been  found| 
showing  that  the  bed  is  of  wide  extent  as  well  as  of  great  thickness. 

The  following  fossils  were  afforded  by  stratum  A*  :— 


Pholadidea  avaidea. 
Solecurtm  califomianuB. 
Macoma  sabulosa  t 
TelliTui  Bodegemis. 
Donax  flexttosus. 
Mdctra  falcata. 
Clementia  suhdiaphana. 
Ckione  simillima. 
Chione  succincta. 
Dosinia  ponderosa. 
Saxidomus  aratus  jun. 
Petricola  pholadiformis  t 


Cardium  procerum. 
Ostrea  lurida. 
Anomia  limatula, 
FissurelUdea  caUamarginata. 
Crucibulum  spvwsum. 
Cerithidea  sacrata. 
Brillia  penioillatcu 
Scalaria  indianorum. 
Ranella  murieiformis. 
N^aasa  fossata. 
Nassa  tegula. 
Cerostoma  Nuttallii. 


From  the  well-digging  in  stratum  B'  came, — 


Venericardia  monilieosta. 
Area  microdonta. 
Leda  coelata. 
Pecten  expamus. 
Janira  dentata. 
Mamma  nana* 


Crepidula  princeps, 
Turritella  Cooperi. 
Turhonilla  stylina^ 
ITassa  mendioa. 
Cylichna  alba. 
Cadulus  fu9\formii. 


To  which  may  be  added  the  following  species  not  enumerated  from  that 
locality  in  the  list  (pp.  11-12)  in  these  Proceedings,  but  also  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hemphill: — 


OloUidia  aUnda  Hds. 
Xylotrya  sp.  (tubes). 
Cryptomya  califarnica  Oonr. 
Solen  rosaceus  Opr. 
Solecurtus  califamianus  Gonr. 
Mcuioma  expansa  Opr. 
Clementia  svbdiaphana  Opr. 
Cardium  cenUfilosum  Opr« 
Jjudna  Nuttallii  Oonr. 
Xnidna  acutilineata  Oonr. 


Ltunna  tenuisculpta  Opr. 
Cryptodon  fiex%u>9m  Mont. 
Modiola  recta  Oonr. 
Ifucula  exiffoa  Sby. 
Adla  LyaUii  Bd. 
Pecten  hastatus  Sby. 
Janira  florida  Hds. 
Ostrea  oonchaphila  Opr. 
Placunanomia  macroschisma  Desh. 
Tarnatina  eximia  Bd. 
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Cylichna  cylindracea  Linn. 
Ikntalium  hexag6num  Sby. 
Ikwtalium  semipolUum  K  &  S. 
SijfhonodeniMium puMlumt  Oabb. 
CaUiostoma  anntUatum  Martyn. 
Oalerusfilosus  Oabb. 
Orepidula  navicelUndes  Natt. 
TurriUlla  JetvetHi  Opr. 
Bittium  CLsperum  Gpr. 
MyureUa  simplex  Opr. 
Drillia  (four  sp.  nndet.)* 
Surcula  Carpenteriana  Oabb. 
Manffilia  variegata  Opr. 
Mangilia  (foar  sp.  nndet.). 
Clathurella  Conradiana  Oabb. 
Odo^tomia  straminea  Opr.  Tax. 
Odastamia  sp. 


Tiir&oni^fa  torquata  Opr. 
Eulima  rutila  Opr. 
Scalaria  subcoronath  Opr. 
Canoellaria  (four  sp.  ondet.). 
Neverita  Recluziana  Petit. 
Sigaretm  debilis  Old. 
EaneHa  Mathewsonii  Oabb. 
OUvella  boetica  Opr. 
Nassafossata  Old. 
Astyris  tuheroaa  Opr. 
AatyHs  sp. 
Ocinebra  lurida  Opr. 
Pterono^tt*  festivus  Hds. 
IVopAon  orpheuB  Old. 
(7oZt<«  Dupetithonarsif  Kien. 
FoZi<top«i9  (sp.  undet.). 
Chrysodamus  IHegoerms  Dall. 


Aboat  ten  miles  northward  from  San  Diego,  on  the  seacoast  of  Oali* 
^fornia,  are  beds  of  coarse  sandstone,  of  considerable  thickness,  dipping 
to  the  northward.  Aboat  twenty  feet  of  it  (stratum  0)  are  fossiliferons, 
containing  the  shells,  not  aggregated  in  a  confused  mass,  as  in  some  other 
cases  above  mentioned,  bat  distributed  much  as  they  might  have  been 
while  living.  According  to  Mr.  Hemphill,  these  fossils  have  not  the 
aspect  of  an  estuary  deposit,  but  rather  that  of  animals  living  in  the 
open  sea.  Pecten  expansus  occurring  in  both  the  well  (B^)  formation  and 
this  sandstone,  Mr.  Hemphill  supposes  that  they  may  be  of  identical 
age,  but  that  the  different  assemblage  of  species  may  be  due  to  the  one 
being  formed  in  an  estuary  and  the  other  on  an  open  coast.  This  sand* 
stone  bed  contained,  among  others,  the  following  species  :^ 


Pecten  islandicua. 
Pecten  hericeus. 
Pecten  ventricosus* 
Pecten  expansus. 
Pecten  Stearnsii, 
Pecten  Hemphillii. 
Pecten  asqumilcatm  var 


Ostrea  Veatchii. 
Lticina  acutUineata. 
Opalia  anomala. 
Opalia  varicostata. 
Scalaria  tincta. 
Scalaria  Hemphillii 


Adjoining  bed  0,  and  composed  of  recent  alluvial  soil,  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  tide-wa|;er,  is  another  stratum  (D)»  in  which  the  specimens 
are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  and  nearly  all  found  living  near  San 
Diego  at  the  present  time.    This  bed  afforded, — 


Laqueus  califomicus. 
Cumingia  californica. 
Tapes  staminea. 
Lucina  acutilineata. 


Axinea  profunda. 
Acmwa  miira. 
Acmcea  insessa. 
Fissurella  volcano. 
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Chlarostama  Pfeifferi. 
Surcula  CarpenteriancL. 
Conus  californictM. 
Keverita  Becluziana. 


Mitra  maura. 
Monoceras  engonatum. 
Purpura  cri^pata. 
Fu8U8  Sarfardi. 


Near  Santa  Barbanif  the  oatcrop  (C^)  upon  the  seabeach  afforded  a 
few  fossils,  some  of  which  were  similar  to  species  obtained  from  the  San 
Diego  well.    Among  these  were  the  following,  all  recent  species : — 


Venericardia  monilicosta. 
Bittium  quddrifilatum. 
Bittium  asperum. 
Lacuna  vincta. 


Astyris  gau8apata, 
Amphissa  versicolor-, 
Trophon  orpheus  f  jun. 


The  formation  within  whose  limits  the  beds  above  described  are  to  be 
included  extends  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands  soathward,  at  least  to  Yesso 
Island,  Japan,  on  the  west,  and  to  Chili  on  the  east.  A  fruitful  locality 
is  at  Gerros  Island,  Lower  California,  from  whence  Waldheimia  Kennedyi 
Ball,  and  also  a  number  of  the  species  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  have  been  obtained,  some  of  which  are  described  by  Gabb  in  the 
Paleontology  of  California. 

Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  beds  appear  to  exist  at  Todos,  Santos  Bay, 
Ijower  California,  not  far  from  San  Diego.  Mr.  Hemphill  collected  here, 
and  has  presented  to  the  National  Museum,  half  a  dozen  species  not  yet 
critically  examined,  but  containing  a  fine  specimen  belonging  to  the 
Budist<Bj  which  have  hitherto  been  hardly  known  as  American  fossils. 

March  2, 1878. 


A  RKTISIOIf  OF  TKE  AMERICAfV  SPECIES  OF  TKE  OEIVU8  BRE- 
VOORTIA,  iriTfll  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANEIT  SPECIES  FROJH  TELB 
OVIiF  OF  IHEXICO. 

By  G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

The  type  of  the  genus  Brevoortia  of  Gill  is  the  species  described  ia 
1802  by  Latrobe  under  the  name  of  Clupea  tyrannusj  and  later  by  Mitch- 
ill  under  the  name  of  Clupea  menhaden.  As  has  been  already  indicated,* 
the  former  name  has  the  prior  claim  to  adoption,  and  the  species  must 
be  called  Brevoortia  tyr annus.  Of  this  species,  there  appear  to  be  two 
geographical  races  or  varieties.  One  of  these  is  the  typical  form  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  other  a  closely  allied  form  fgom 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  already  described  by  Spix  under  the  name  of 
Clupanodon  aureus.  For  the  northern  form,  the  name  of  Mitchill  should 
be  retained,  and  the  two  varieties  may  be  distinguished  as  Brevoortia 
tyrannus  var.  menhaden^  and  Brevoortia  tyrannus  var.  aureus.  On  the 
coast  of  Patagonia  and  Paraguay  occurs  a  well-marked  speciea  described 
by  Jenyns  under  the  name  of  Alosa  pectinata.    This  species  is  readily 
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dffttingaished  by  its  larger  scales,  which  are  arraDged  in  18  to  20  lateral 
rows,  iDstead  of  25  to  27,  as  in  B.  tyrannus.  The  generic  relations  of 
this  species  were  recognized  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Gill,  and  its 
name  shoald  stand  as  Brevoortiapectinatay  (Jenyns)  Gill. 

A  third  species  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  distingnished  by 
its  larger  head  and  fins.  It  appears  to  have  never  been  described,  and 
for  this  form  the  name  Brevoartia  patrantis  is  proposed.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  same  Orustacean  parasite  that  is  found  in  the  mouths  of 
J3.  tyrannusy  to  which  Latrobe  gave  the  significant  specific  name  of 
prcegrtstator. 

Brevoortla  tyraima%  (Latrobe)  Goode. 

IHagnosis. — Head  and  jaws  short,  the  length  of  the  head  less  than 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body,  less  the  caudal  fin,  especially  short 
in  var.  aurea;  the  maxillary  in  length  much  less  than  three-twentieths 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  Height  of  body  about  one-third  of  total 
length,  in  very  fat  individuals  three-eighths,  l^ins  comparatively  short, 
the  height  of  the  dorsal  less  than  length  of  maxillary,  and  considerably 
less  than  three-tenths  of  length  of  body,  that  of  the  anal  usually  less 
than  half  that  of  maxillary,  that  of  ventral  always  less  than  one-tenth 
of  total  length,  the  length  of  middle  caudal  rays  one-fifth  that  of  body 
and  less,  that  of  exterior  caudal  rays  usually  about  three-fourths,  often 
less  than  two-thirds,  and  rarely  more  than  five-sixths  of  total  length. 
Fins  all  shorter  in  var.  aurea.  Insertion  of  ventral  far  behind  tip  of 
pectoral.  Insertion  of  dorsal  about  equidistant  from  snout  and  base 
of  middle  caudal  rays,  but  varying  two  or  three  one-hundredths  to 
either  side  of  the  median  point,  and  always  slightly  behind  the  vertical 
from  insertion  of  ventrals. 

Scales  of  medium  size,  much  serrated,  arranged  very  irregularly  in 
24-^26  transverse  and  60-80  longitudinal  rows.  Scales  forming  sheath 
at  base  of  pectoral  not  large.    Squamation  of  caudal  lobes  moderate. 

Operculum  strongly  striated  in  var.  menhaden^  almost  smooth  in  var. 
awrea. 

Scapular  blotch  conspicuous. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  Bretoortia  patranus  by  its 
shorter  head  and  fins,  by  its  slenderer  body,  and  its  pectinated  scales, 
and  from  B.  pectinata  by  its  smaller,  less  regularly  arranged,  and  more 
numerous  scales,  and  its  shorter,  less  furcate  caudal  fin. 

INDIVIBUAL  YABIATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  CHABAOTEBS. 

Head.—Th%  length  of  the  head  varies  from  0.28  to  0.a3.  The  poste- 
rior  end  of  the  maxillary  extends  to  a  point  in  the  vertical  from  the  centre 
of  the  orbit.  The  length  of  the  skull,  as  indicated  by  the  *^  distance 
fix)m  snout  to  nape",  varies  from  0.19  to  0.23.  The  length  of  snout, 
measured  from  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  centre  of  the 
orbit,  varies  from  0.09  to  0.11.    The  length  of  maxillary  varies  firom 
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0.12  to  0.145 ;  that  of  mandible  from  0.15  to  0.18.  The  diameter  of  the 
eye  enters  ^  limes  in  the  length  of  the  head.  Its  width  varies  from 
0.11  to  0.15  in  very  fat  individaals. 

Shape  of  Body. — ^This  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  the  variation  ia 
caused  largely  by  the  fatness  of  the  individaal.  In  very  plamp  ones, 
the  expansion  of  the  belly  throws  back  the  origin  of  the  ventrals  and 
anal,  and  greatly  changes  the  appearance  of  the  fish.  In  the  specimens 
before  me,  the  height  of  the  body  ranges  from  0.31  to  0.38J.  The  table 
of  measnrements  subjoined  shows  the  effect  of  increased  height  of  body 
npon  the  other  measurements  of  proportion. 

Fins.^The  range  of  variation  in  the  position  of  the  dorsal  is  indi- 
cated in  the  diagnosis.  There  is  no  appreciable  correlation  between  the 
positions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  in  the  same  specimen.  The  insertion 
of  the  anal  is  distant  from  the  snout  from  0.68  to  0.75.  The  lengths  of 
the  rays  in  dorsal,  anal,  ventral,  and  caudal  vary  much,  ns  the  table  of 
measurements  indicates.  In  the  caudal,  the  upper  lobes  vary  from  0.16 
to  0.25 ;  the  lower  lobes  from  0.18  to  0.27.  The  relation  of  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  is  much  affected  by  the  length  of  the  head,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  former  being  thrown  much  further  back  in  long-headed  indi- 
viduals. 

Scales. — ^The  degree  of  serration  varies  much  in  individuals  as  well  as 
the  sqnamation  of  the  bases  of  the  vertical  fins  and  the  number  and 
regularity  of  the  body-scales.  In  young  individuals,  the  scales  are 
arranged  with  much  regularity ;  but,  in  adults,  I  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  scales  are  intercalated  here  and  there,  throwing  the  arrange- 
ment  into  great  disorder,  and  rendering  an  accurate  enumeration  impos- 
sible. 

Varieties. — ^The  series  before  me  embraces  some  two  hundred  specimens 
of  Brevdortia  tyrannus  of  various  ages,  seasons,  and  localities.  Almost 
every  feature  is  subject  to  wide  variations,  and  there  is  usually  no  decided 
correlation  between  different  characters  except  that  a  long  head  is  accom* 
panied  usually  by  long  jaws,  and  a  pectoral  set  farther  back  and  extend- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  insertion  of  the  ventral.  There  are,  however, 
certain  groups  of  individuals  which  can  be  included  within  a  diagnosis 
which  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  all  the  others  of  the  same 
species.  To  what  extent  it  is  desirable  to  define  varieties  which  are 
not  separated  geographically,  I  am  not  well  satisfied.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  *' sub-species'' and  "variety"  as  employed  by  Cope, 
Ooues,  Gill,  Yarrow,  and  other  recent  writers  has  not  been  definitely 
interpreted.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  designate  in  some  way 
the  limits  of  variation  from  the  normal  specific  type  in  different  direc- 
tions. With  this  purpose,  and  premising  that  by  a  variety  I  mean  sim- 
ply a  divergent  form,  connected  by  intermediate  forms  with  the  typical 
specific  form,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  name  provisionally  two 
varieties,  and  to  call  attention  to  others  which  may  possibly  exist.  This 
is  done  with  much  hesitation,  and  only  with  a  view  to  an  attempt  to 
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formulate  the  minor  differences  to  be  observed  between  fish  of  the  same 
species  on  different  parts  of  our  coast.  A  precisely  parallel  case  is  to 
be  foand  in  the  shad  of  the  different  Atlantic  rivers,  which  are  well 
known  to  exhibit  strong  distinctive  marks.  Very  possibly  every  school 
of  menhaden  has  its  own  characteristics.  In  every  case  where  I  have 
bad  an  opportunity  to  observe  them^  the  individuals  composing  the  sam6 
school  were  closely  similar  to  each  other. 

The  typical  form  of  the  species  as  now  defined  is  taken  from  the  coa^ 
of  Southern  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  It  has  the  height  of 
the  body  about  one-third  of  the  total  length,  the  head  three-tenths  of 
the  total  length,  or  a  little  more,  the  maxillary  long  (0.14  to  0.14^)  and 
exceeding  the  height  of  the  dorsal. 

The  species  described  by  Spix  under  the  name  of  Clupanodon  aurcm 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  apparent  specific  characters  from  Bro- 
voortia  tt/rannusj  since  one  or  more  of  the  specimens  of  the  latter  species 
before  me  partake  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Brazilian  fornu 
There  is,  however,  a  general  average  of  characters  exhibited  by  the  Brazil- 
ian specimens  as  well  as  by  the  figure  of  Spix,  with  which  they  closely 
agree,  which  seems  to  me  to  entitle  them,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  recog- 
nition as  belonging  to  a  distinct  geographical  variety.  The  distinctive 
characters  appear  to  consist  in  (1)  a  greater  average  height  of  body; 
(2)  a  lesser  length  of  head ;  (3)  a  lesser  average  length  of  maxillary  and 
mandible ;  (4)  a  slightly  lower  anal  and  dorsal  fin  ;  (5)  a  greater  average 
distance  of  anal  from  snout ;  (6)  a  greater  average  length  of  the  middle 
caudal  rays ',  (7)  a  shorter  average  pectoral ;  (8)  a  more  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  scales,  and  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  small  scales  at  the 
bases  of  the  fins. 

A  number  of  specimens  from  Noank,  taken  in  1874,  vary  quite  as  muck 
from  the  normal  type  and  in  almost  the  same  respect  as  the  variety  just 
described.  The  maxillary  and  mandible  are  shorter,  however,  than  in 
the  Brazilian  form,  the  anal  fin  lower,  and  the  lobes  of  the  caudal  are 
extremely  short,  sometimes  hardly  exceeding  in  length  the  pectoral 
fin.  But  for  the  fact  that  these  specimens  show  almost  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Brazilian  BrevoortiGy  and  in  some  cases  exaggerations  of 
them,  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  aurea  a  distinct  species. 
Having  with  some  hesitation  allowed  it  the  rank  of  a  variety,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  also  allowing  varietal  rank 
to  this  peculiar  form  from  ^oank.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  sub-, 
species  and  variety  as  recently  employed  by  zoologists  is  not  very  clear 
to  my  mind,  but  1  infer  that  a  <'  variety  ^  is  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  individuals  varying  uniformly  from  the  typical  specific  form  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  be  susceptible  of  description  and  definition,  though 
not  necessarily  separated  from  it  by  the  absence  of  connecting  forms. 
Premising  then  that  in  giving  to  the  Noank  specimens  a  varietal  name 
my  object  is  simply  to  define  the  limits  of  variation  from  the  normal 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 3  May  8,  18T8. 
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type  in  a  given  direction,  I  would  provisiooally  propose  that  they  be 
designated  as  variety  brevicaudata. 

The  specimens  from  the  Saint  John's  Biver,  Florida,  are  extremely , 
Tariable  in  every  respect.  Certain  individuals  show  a  tendency  to 
elongation  of  the  head  and  fins,  and  also  a  sleuderness  of  the. posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  nearly  all  the  individuals  from  that  region  are  more 
lightly  and  gracefully  shaped.  They  all  have  a  tendency  to  a  yellow 
eoloration,  especially  upon  the  caudal  lobes.  I  have  not  felt  justified, 
however,  in  calling  it  a  variety. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Maine  schools,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  differences  are  very  perceptible. 

Table  of  Meamrements, 


Carront  nimibor  of  Bpecimen. 
loe^Uty 


5  I     10,405  »  709 
<  C.A.S. 

Wood's  Holl, 


Xxtreme  length 

BodT: 

ar«»t«tt  height 

Least  betsht  of  Uil 

Length  of  oaodftl  pedunole 

ITead: 

Greatest  length 

Bistaoce  from  snoat  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Length  of  anout  from  perp.  fh>m  centre  of  orbit. 

Length  of  operoalom 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distacce  from  enont  to  centre  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  pectoral  to  origin  of  donal 

Enaof  dorsal  to  end  of  anal 

Lengtli  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray , 

Anal: 

Distaooe  from  snont 

Length  of  base 

Orljnnof  anal  to  origin  of  donal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  snpsrior 

interior 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length , 

Length  of  longest  axillary  appendage 

Tentral: 

Distance  fh>m  snont 

X«ength , 

Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal..! 

Horsal  rays 

JUalniys 


Millim.  lOOths. 
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21 
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9 

H 
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9 
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lOj 
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Mass. 


MiUim.  lOOths. 
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Tiible  of  AfeaauremenU^-'Conilnu^, 


Cnrreut  number  of  specimen. 
Locality* 


Extreme  length 

Body: 

Qreatest  beigb  t 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

IMstance  from  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Length  of  snout  from  perp.  from  centre  of  orbit. 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  maxillary .' 

Length  of  mandible 

IMdtanoe  from  snout  to  centre  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  pectoral  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Endof  dorsal  to  and  of  anal 

Length  of  longest  raj 

length  of  last  ray 
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Distance  fh>m  snout 

Length  of  base 
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Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 
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inferior 
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Distance  from  snont 

Distance  of  tip  fVom  snont 
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Ventral: 

DiHtancefrom  snout 
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Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  lays 


20.666  {». 

Wood>  noil, 
Mass. 


MilUm. 
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21 


lOOths. 


34 


32 
23 
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9 

17* 
18 

53 
19 
35 
24 
12 
6 

72 
15 
34 

? 

6 

27 
32 
18 
52 

H 

33 


18.049  b. 

Saint  John's 
River,  Florida. 


MiUim. 
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19 
20 


lOOths. 


34 

30 
21 
11 
10 
9i 
13 
16 


49 
18 
34 
26 
12 

71 

16 
36 

8 

5 

C* 
24 
27 

30 
47 
17 

50 
0 
33 


1,696  a. 


Indian  Biver, 
Florida. 


MilUm.  lOOths. 


Fat. 
Ifl6 


18 
20 


37 
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20 


10 
9 
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17 
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30 
13 
5 

72 
16 

38 

*5+ 

*3+ 
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•22 
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30 


50 
*35" 


Current  number  of  specimen 

IxKjality ^ 


5,152. 
West  Florida. 


17.927. 


Saint  John's 
Hirer,  Florida. 
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Saint  John's 
River,  Florida. 


Millim.  lOOths. 
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Length  of  last  ray 
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38 
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15 
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18 
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Millim.  lOOths. 
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8 
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8 
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Taitle  of  Measurementa-^ConiXuued. 


Current  nomber  of  spedmen  . 
Locality 


Anal: 

Distance  IVom  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  anal  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Candal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  saperior 

interior 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length 

Length  of  longest  axillary  appendage  . 
Ycntral: 

Distance  ftom  snout 

Length 

Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 


5.159. 
WestFloiida. 


MUlim.  lOOths. 


'20 
21 


17,9S7.         I  19,046. 

Saint  John's    I    Saint  John'A 
Riyer,  Florida.    lilTcr,  Florida. 


MiUim.  lOOths.   MiUim.  lOOths. 


21 
21 


68 
16 

38 

5 

5 
fii 
S3 

31J 
49 
19 
12 

49 
9 
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16  or  19 
91 


72 
16 

1' 
6| 

90 
24 

32 
50 

la 


4ri 

9 
30 


Current  number  of  specimen 

Locality J 


19,044. 

Saint  John's 
Kiver,  Fla. 


Extreme  length 

Body: 

Greatest  b  eight 

Least  height  of  tail..'. 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Hewl: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  fh>m  snout  to  nape 
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Length  of  snout  ftom  perp.  from  centre  of  orbit. 
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Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  centre  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  pectoral  to  origin  of  dorsal 

End  of  dorsal  to  end  of  anal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  anal  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Candal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  superior 

inferior 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length 

Length  of  longest  axillary  appendage 

Ventral : 

Distance  from  snout 
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Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 


MiUim. 


lOOths. 
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13 
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13 
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10 

49 
17 
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12 
6 

71 

17 

34 

6 

5 


19 
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23 

30 
45 

16 


49 

9 

34 


18,049  a. 

Saint  John's 
River,  Fla. 


19,468. 


Virginia. 


MilUm 


144 


18 
21 


lOOtbs. '  Millim.l  lOOths. 
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45 
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11 
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12 
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Table  of  JleoMmiMiitt— Continned. 


Cnireat  nnmbcr  of  •pecimen. 
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14,846  a. 
Koank,  Coon. 


14,846  b. 
Koank,  Conn. 


Yar.  aurea. 

M.C.Z. 
Bio  Janeiro. 


MiUim.  lOOtbs. 


Extreme  leosth 
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(rreatoBt  beight 

Head: 
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DiBtanoe  from  anoattonape 

Lengtb  of  snout  from  perp.  from  centre  of  orbit. 

Len^^th  of  operoainm 

Lengtb  of  roaiillary 

Lengtb  of  mandible 

Distance  fVom  snout  to  centre  of  orbit 

Bonal: 

Distance  from  snout 

I^engtb  of  base 

Origin  of  pectoral  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Endof  dorsal  to  end  of  anal 

Lengtb  of  longest  ray 

Lengtb  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Lengtb  of  base 

Oripnof  anal  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Lengtb  of  longest  ray 

Lengtb  of  last  ray , 

Caudal: 

Lengtb  of  middle  rays 

Lengtb  of  external  rays,  superior 

Inferior 

Pectorsl: 

Distance  from  snout 

Distance  cf  tip  from  snout 

Lengtb , 

Ventral : 

Distance  fhim  snout 

Lengtb 

Orifpn  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 


157 


SO 
19 


Millim.  lOOtbs. 


156 


34 


90 
10 

13 

IH 
10 

49 
19 
35 
9S 
10 
ff 

74 
15 

It 


1?' 

18 


41 

13 

5S 

7 

34 


Millim.  lOOtba. 


336 


34| 


12 
14 


90 
90 


47 
90 

:m 

95 
9 
6 


16 

37 

5 

4i 

5« 
16 

m 


43 

15 

50 

7 

36 


XL  17 
19 


35 

271 

31 

10 


13 
15 


ol 


10 

4 


73 


5 
23 


38 
42 

15 

49 

8 


Current  number  of  specimen  . 


Locality  . 


Extreme  length 

Body: 

Greatest  beigbt 

Head: 

Greatest  lengtb' 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Lengtb  of  snout  from  perpw  fh>m  centre  of  orbit. 

Lengtb  of  maxlUary 

Length  of  mandible .... 

Dorsal; 

DiUince  from  snout 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Lengtb  of  last  ray 

Anal : 

Distance  from  snout 

Lengtb  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Cau<lal : 

Lengtb  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  superior 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 


Var.  aurea. 

M.  C.  Z.  a. 

Sambaia,  Thayer 

Bxp. 


Millim. 


164 


IL17 
20 


lOOths. 


Var.  aurea, 

MC.Z.&. 

Sambaia,  Thayer 

Exp. 


MilUm.      lOOtbs. 


154 

37 

98 

19 

9 

13 

15 

49 

19 

5 

75 

6 

4 

6 

95 

99 

44 

16 

53 

7 

IL17 

99 

34 

39 
99 
10 
14 
17 

48 
10 
5 

73 
5 
3 

5 
93 

30 
47 
16 

59 
7 


Aver- 
age of 


lOOtba. 


35 

28 
91 

13 
15| 

491 
101 


731 
5J 
35 

99 

151 

5U 

7i 
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Brevoortla  pectinata,  (Jenyns)  Gill. 

Di€igno9i8.^Fropovtion&  of  head  and  jaws  as  in  B.  t^annus.  Height 
of  body  almoBt  three-eighths  of  total  length,  and  greater  proportionally 
than  in  B.  tyrannus.  Fins  nearly  as  in  B.  tyrannuSj  bat  uniformly  aver- 
aging slightly  more ;  the  height  of  the  dorsal  somewhat  less  than  three- 
twentieths  of  total  length ;  that  of  the  anal  eqnal  to  or  slightly  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  maxillary.  The  caudal  fin  is  somewhat 
longer  and  more  furcate,  the  length  of  the  external  rays  never  being  less 
than  five-sixths  of  the  length  of  the  head,  while  that  of  the  medial  rays 
remains  proportionally  the  same  as  in  the  species  first  described.  Inser- 
tion of  ventral  somewhat  behind  tip  of  pectoral,  this  fin  and  the  dorsal 
being  uniformly  somewhat  farther  back  than  in  B.  tyrannm  ]  the  inser- 
tion of  the  latter  from  one  to  four  one-hundred ths  posterior  to  a  point 
equidistant  from  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  median  caudal  rays,  and, 
as  in  B.  tyrannus^  behind  the  vertical  from  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals. 

Scales  very  large,  considerably  serrated,  and  arranged  regularly  in 
18  to  20  transverse  and  50  longitudinal  rows.  Scales  forming  sheath  at 
base  of  pectoral  not  large.  Operculum  smooth,  or  with  inconspicuous 
and  few  striations.  Squamation  upon  lobes  of  caudal  extensive  and 
conspicuous. 

Variations. — The  variations  in  the  individual  specimens  studied  are 
not  of  great  importance,  and  are  indicated  in  the  table  of  measure- 
ments. 

Table  of  Measurements, 


CaiTWkt  number  of  specimen. 
Locality 


Extreme  length 

Bodj: 

ureatest  beicflit 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Dtstance  ftom  snoat  to  nape 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  ftt)m  snout 

Length  cf  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Candal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  nnperior  . 
inferior . . 
Pectoral : 

Distance  from  snout 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  fh>m  snont 

Length 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  traimvcrae  ro\r8 


1709. 
Paraguay. 


M.  C.  Z.  a. 

Rio  Grande. 


M.  C.  Z.  6. 

Bio  Grande. 


Millim.  lOOths.  Millim.   lOOths.  MilUm 


i50 


n.  17 
L  81 
abt.50 
Abt.90 
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90'J 
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36.J 

33 

30 

21 

21 

Hi 
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18 

16 

M 

53 

m 

19 

6 

6 

m 

70 

7 

....  ... 

6 

6 

4 

fli 

6 

S4-f- 

25 

96 



27 

__^ 

3S 

29 

f^ 

47 

18 



17 

51 J 

48 

9* 

8 

ii.  \h 

ii.  17 

I.  90 

I.  90 



49 

49 



90 

20 

lOOths. 


36 

30 
21 
14 
16J 

51 
12 


79 
5 
4 
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47 

18 

49 
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Brevooitia  patroiiua»  «p.  nov»,  Qoode. 

Diagnom* — Reai  larger  than  in  the  other  American  forms,  its  length 
usnally  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  body,  the  maxillary  abont  three- 
twentieths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Height  of  body  always  more  than 
three-eighths  of  its  total  length,  its  anterior  inferior  profile  cultrate,  con- 
vex, giving  an  obtusely  rounded  profile  to  the  subpectoral  outline,  and 
throwing  the  snout  above  the  median  horizontal  axis  of  the  body.  Fins 
long  and  powerful;  the  height  of  the  dorsal  usually  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  maxillary,  and  about  three-tenths  of  total  length  of  body ;  that  of 
the  anal  equal  to  or  greater  than  half  the  length  of  the  maxillary ;  that 
of  the  ventral  one-tenth  of  body-length ;  length  of  middle  caudal  rays 
always  more  than  one-fifth  and  often  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of 
the  head,  that  of  the  exterior  rays  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  head 
and  rarely  less  than  five-sixths  of  its  length.  Insertion  of  the  ventral 
under  or  slightly  posterior  to  the  tip  of  the  pectoral.  Insertion  of  dorsal 
always  posterior  to  a  point  on  the  dorsal  outline,  equidistant  from  the 
snout  and  the  base  of  the  medial  caudal  rays  (sometimes  as  much  as 
seven  one-hundredths  of  total  length),  and  always  in  advance  of  the 
vertical  from  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals. 

Scales  of  naedium  size,  with  entire,  fluted  margins,  arranged  regularly 
(in  young)  in  24  to  26  transvere  and  50  to  70  longitudinal  rows.  -  Scales 
forming  sheath  at  base  of  pectoral  very  large,  round.  Squamation  of 
caudal  lobes  inconspicuous.  Axillary  appendages  large.  Operculum 
smooth  or  very  delicately  striated.    Scapular  blotch  inconspicuous. 

The  variations  of  individuals  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  subjoined 
table  of  measurements.  The  most  characteristic  specimens  occur  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  Tex.,  and  the  more  northern  specimens  show  a  tendency 
to  shortening  up  of  the  head,  jaws,  and  fins. 

Bescripiian.^ — ^The  body  is  much  compressed,  especially  below  and  in 
advance  of  the  pectorals ;  the  contour  of  the  belly  between  the  ventrals 
and  the  gill-opening  is  cultrate,  projecting,  obtusely  rounded.  The 
height  of  the  body  equals  two-fifths  of  its  length,  and  the  least  height 
of  the  body  at  the  tail  is  one-fourth  of  its  greatest  height  in  front  of  the 
pectorals.  The  length  of  the  caudal  peduncle,  from  the  end  of  the  anal 
to  the  base  of  the  exterior  lobes  of  the  caudal,  is  one-fifth  of  the  height 
of  the  body,  and  one-twelfth  (0.08)  of  its  length. 

The  head  is  elongated  and  large,  triangular;  its  length  is  more  than 
one-third  (0.35  and  0.34)  that  of  the  body,  and  its  height  at  the  nape  is 
slightly  more  than  its  length.  The  length  of  the  skull,  as  indicated  by 
the  distance  from  snout  to  nape,  is  about  one-fourth  (0.24  and  0.24^)  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the  head  (0.13)  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  half  of  this.  The  width  of  the  interorbital  is  about  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
head.    The  maxillary  reaches  to  the  vertical  from  the  posterior  margin 

*  To  avoid  confuBion,  this  is  drawn  np  from  the  Brazos  Santiago  specimens,  whicU  an 
most  characteristically  developed. 
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•f  the  pupil;  the  mandible  nearly  to  the  vertical  from  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit  The  length  of  the  maxillary  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  longest  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  (0.15  to  0.16),  that  of  the  mandible 
(0.19)  half  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  anal  to  the  origin  of  the 
dorsal  (0.38)  or  to  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  anal  (0.18).  The  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  centre  of  the  orbit  (0.13  to  0.13|)  equals 
the  greatest  width  of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  operculum  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  eye :  the  opercular  striations  are  fine,  but  distinct  and 
numerous.  The  dorsal  fin  is  inserted  posteriorly  to  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  and  in  advance  of  the  verti- 
cal from  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals.  Its  length  of  base  (0.20  to  0.21^) 
is  double  that  of  the  operculum.  Its  greatest  height  is  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  head.  It  is  composed  of  19  rays,  of  which  the  third  is  the 
longest.  Its  upper  edge  is  slightly  emarginated.  The  height  of  the  last 
lay  (0.10)  is  equal  to  halt'  the  length  of  the  base. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  fr6m  the  snout  is  slightly  less  than  threc- 
jtourths  of  the  length  of  the  body  (0.70-0.72),  its  length  of  base  (0.18- 
0.18^)  one-fourth  of  this  distance.  The  distance  from  the  origin  of  the 
pectoral  to  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  (0.37-0.37^)  is  about  equal  to  that 
from  the  origin  of  the  anal  to  that  of  the  dorsal  (0.38).  Its  height 
(.09-.09^)  is  about  half  its  length  of  base,  its  least  height  (at  last  ray)  one- 
third  of  the  same  (.06-.0(>.}).  The  fin  is  composed  of  22  rays,  its  edges 
slightly  emarginated. 

The  caudal  fin  is  much  forked  and  elongate,  the  middle  caudal  rays 
|0.08)  half  the  length  of  the  maxillary,  the  exterior  rays  above  (0.31-0.32) 
twice  that  length,  the  lower  exterior  rays  (0.35-0.34)  nearly  equal  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  mandible. 

The  pectoral  fin  is  strong,  falcate,  inserted  under  the  angle  of  the 
Bubopercnlum,  at  a  distance  from  the  snout  (0.35-0.34)  about  midway  to 
the  insertion  of  the  anal.  Its  tip  extends  beyond  the  insertion  of  the 
ventrals,  its  length  (0.22)  being  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  the  head. 
The  axillary  appendages  are  half  as  long  as  the  fin,  or  more. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout  (0.54-0.55)  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  dorsal,  though  by  the  contour  of  the  body  it  is 
thrown  slightly  behind  the  point  of  dorsal  origin.  Its  length  (O.IO)  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal. 

The  scales  are  quite  regularly  arranged  in  about  24  to  25  horizontal 
and  50  vertical  rows.  Their  free  portion  is  narrow  and  high.  They  are 
entire  at  the  edges,  and  fluted  or  crenulated.  There  are  two  rows  of 
differentiated  scales  upon  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  but  they  are 
scarcely  pectinated.  The  scales  forming  the  sheath  at  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  are  large  and  round. 

Co7or.~Silvery,  with  a  brassy  sheen  upon  the  sides  and  greenish  gray 
upon  the  back. 
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Correot  nnmljer  of  specimen. 
Locality 


892  6. 

Brazos  Santiago, 
Texaa. 


Millim.  lOOths. 


Extrema  len^'th 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Least  hoiKbt  of  uil 

Lenjfth  of  caudal  ptHluncle 

Uead: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

(rreaiest  width 

Length  of  snout  from  perp.  from 
centre  of  orbit 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  maxillary 

I^engthof  mandtble 

Distance  from  snout  to  centre  of 

orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  pectoral  to  origin  of 
dorsal 

End  of  dorsal  to  end  of  anal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Len^hof  base 

Origin  of  anal  to  origin  of  dorsal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  superior, 
interior  . 
Pectoral : 

Distance  from  snont 

Distance  of  tip  from  snout 

Length 

Length  of  longest  axillary  ap- 
pendage   

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length , 

Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays , 

2^ umber  of  scales  in  lateral  line... 


IOC 


19 
47U>50 


40i 
11 

8 

35 

13 

12 
10 
16 

19 

131 
53 

aii 

37 
25 
15 
10 

7-2 

m 

38 
9 


Millim.!  lOOtha. 


891b. 


Mouth  of  Kio  ,  Mouth  of  Rio 
Grande.       ;        Grande. 


Millim    lOOths.   Millim.  lOOtba. 


104 


35 
55 
a-2 


S3 
10 
36 


19 
32 
47  to  50 


40^ 
10 
8 

34 
34 
13 

lU 

10     j 

152 

18^ 

13 

331 

30 

37J 

36 

16 

U 

70 
18 
38 


33 


34 
54 


13 

53 
10 
35 


!)0 


18 

33 

abt.6? 


38 
10 


33      .. 

3:h  .. 
11 

{?r 

16  .. 
19      .. 

12*    .. 

51     '.. 

17  .. 

I 

37  I. 
36  i. 
14i  ,. 

7i  1., 

70i  !- 
19  |. 
36      . 

nl 

5    |. 

R     ■. 
28    :. 

38  i- 


331  j 
53    I 

lei 


I 


54     I 

10 

33 


90 


18 

33 

abt.65 


41* 
11 

.33 
S3 
11 

11 
13 
144 

18 


52 
19 

39 

38 

17 

9 

69 
20 
39 

Jl 

7 

35+ 
27+ 

33 
53 
SO 


51 

H 
35 
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Table  of  Meaauremenis—Contmnod. 


Current  number  of  specimen . 
Locality 


Extreme  length 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Length  of  soout  from  perp.  IVom 
centre  of  orbit 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  centre  of 

orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Orifnn  of  pectoral  to  origin  of 
dorsal.... 

End  of  dorsal  to  end  of  anal 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  firom  snout 

Length  of  base 

Origin  of  anal  to  origin  of  dorwil 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays,  superior 
inferior  . 
Pectoral: 

Distance  fVoni  snout 

Distance  of  tip  ftom  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Origin  of  ventral  to  end  of  dorsal. 

Dorsal  rays.... 

Anal  rays 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line  — 


691  e. 

Month  of  Kio  i 
Grande.       i 


9,864  a. 


5,864  ». 


MiUiro.  lOOths.  { Millim.i  lOOths.  I  Millim.  lOOths. 


18 

65    or 
more. 


40 

llj 
10 
14 
17* 

13 

57 
17 

37 
27 
14 

7 


37 
7 
5 

9 
27 
27 

30 
47 
17 

Sr2 
10 
36 


81 


39 
23 

12 
10 
14 

17 


I 


50 
16 

36 
31 
14 

8 


.'        72 

.1  37 
.  I  impt  7 
.  I  impfl  5 

•I         7 

.'        27 

30 


19    j 

22    I 

abt70  , 


33 

48 
18 

53 

9 

32 


18 
20 
abt  55 


36 

30 
21J 

10 
10 
134 
16 


57 

lej 

33 

26 
12 
5J 

70 
17 
36 

6 

4 

6 
'25" 


30 
47 
17 

53 

8 

32 


5864  0. 


Millim.  lOOthtt. 


74 


19 

21 

abt.  55  I 


3SJ 
Xi 

11 

10 
14i 
17i 


52 
19 


14 
7 

704 

19 

37 

9 

6 

9i 


32 

50 

19 

52 
10 
35 


]»ESCBIPTIOIV   or    CAlJ£.0£.ATII<lJf9   IfllCROPS,  A   NEW  M^ECIKS    OP 
FISH  FROiH  THB  GUI.F   €OA8^   OF  FE.OBIDA. 

By  G.  BROWIV  GOODE  and  TARLETOIV  H.  BEAIV. 

The  Smithsonian  Institation  has  received  from  Mr.  Silas  Stearns,  of 
the  Pensacola  Ice  Company,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a  fish  new  to  the  faana  of 
the  United  States,  and  believed  to  be  new  to  science.  This  fish  was 
taken  March  18;  1878,  on  the  Snapper  Bank,  off  Pensacola,  in  35 
fathoms  of  water.  It  was  packed  in  ice,  and  arrived  in  good  condition, 
March  22,  at  the  National  Mnseam,  where  it  was  cast  in  plaster,  and 
sketched  by  Mr.  Shindler.  It  is  now  a  fine  alcoholic  specimen.  No. 
20,971  of  the  Pish  Catalogue. 

Caulolatilus  microps  is  related  to  the  Brazilian  form  Caidolatilus 
chrysops  (Cuvier  and  Valenciennes)  Gill,  and  the  Cuban  form  Caulolatilus 
cyanops  Poey,  described  in  1867.*    Of  the  former,  two  specimens  only 

"  Repertorio  Fisico-Naturnl  de  la  lola  de  Cuba,  i,  p.  312. 
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are  recorded:  one,  the  type  of  the  original  description,  one  foot  long, 
collected  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  M.  Gay,  and  probably  now  in  the 
Mnseiim  in  Paris;  a  second  in  the  British  Museum,  a  stufled  specimen, 
purporting  to  have  been  collected  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  Poey's  C. 
cyanops  the  National  Museum  possesses  a  fine  specimen  (Gat.  No.  4750), 
15  inches  long,  collected  and  presented  by  Professor  Poey. 

The  Pensacola  specimen,  now  under  consideration,  is  two  feet  and 
three  inches  long,  weighing  nine  pounds  and  one-quarter.  Its  color  has 
faded,  but  a  yellow  blotch  is  still  visible  under  the  eye,  similar  to  that 
mentioned  in  0.  chryaaps.  A  dark  blotch  is  visible  in  and  above  the 
axilla  of  the  pectoral. 

The  following  diagnosis  is  believed  to  characterize  the  peculiarities 
of  the  new  form.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  table  showing  the  deUiiled 
measurements  of  C.  cyanops  and  C  nttcrop^,  and  another  showing  the 
relations  of  C  chrysops  as  far  as  they  can  be  gleaned  from  the  published 
descriptions. 

Caulolatilns  mlcrops,  sp.  not,,  Goode  and  Beau. 

DiagnoBis. — Height  of  body  contained  slightly  more  than  three  and 
one-half  times  in  its  length,  its  width  seven  times,  the  species  being 
higher  and  more  robust  than  (J.  chrysops  and  C.  cyanops.  Length  of  head 
equal  to  height  of  body,  being  in  same  proportion  to  total  length  as  in 
C.  cyanops  (though  less  in  proportion  to  height  of  body),  and  longer  pro- 
IM>rtional]y  than  in  C  chrysops.  Width  of  interorbital  area  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  snout,  instead  of  four-fifths,  as  in  C.  cyanops.  Length 
of  snout  greater  than  that  of  maxillary.  Diameter  of  eye  contained  six 
times  in  length  of  head,  instead  of  four  times,  as  in  C  chrysopsy  and  three 
and  three-fourths  times,  as  in  C.  cyanops.  Nostrils  midway  from  eye  to 
snout,  and  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  diameter  of  eye.  Dentition 
much  as  in  C.  cyanops.  Fins  all  shorter  than  in  C.  cyanops^  the  anal 
and  soft  dorsal  two- thirds  as  high.  Gaudal  fin  slightly  emarginate. 
Pectoral  not  extending  to  first  ray  of  anal,  as  in  the  other  species,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  total  length.  Scales  in  lateral  line  120,  in  transverse 
line  48,  being  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  C  cyanops. 

Radial  Formula.— D.  VII,  25  j  A.  1, 23 ;  G.  17  j  P.  1, 16 ;  V.  1, 5,  instead 
of  D.  VII,  24 ;  A.  1, 22  j  C.  11) ;  P.  T,  15 ;  V.  1, 5,  as  in  C.  cyanops,  or  D. 
Vni,  24;  A.  II,  22;  G.  17;  P.  17 ;  V.  I,  5,  as  in  C.  chrysops. 
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Table  of  Meaaurementa, 


Carront  nambor  of  specimen. 
Locality 


Extreme  lenictb 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caadal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  hel^fht  of  tail 

Length  ot  caudal  pednncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snoat  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbiUl  area 

Length  of  snout 

length  of  maxillary 

length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  centre  of  orbit . 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (ipinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

(greatest  height 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  («qf(): 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Ixrngthof  lastray 

Aual: 

Distance  from  snout 

T/engthof  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine 

1.<«ngth  of  first  ray 

Ix>ngt^^h  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  anout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 

Anal. 


Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line . . 
Number  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line  . 


CfauMatUut  micropt, 
30,971. 

Penaacola,  Fla. 


Millim.        lOOths. 


Freth  specimen. 
(NO 


VI 

VII-95 

1-23 

•    17 

1-16 

1-5 

abt  190 

13 

35 


29 
"i 
38 
8 
10 

38 


(9tb)  I 


14 

7 
14 

m 

13 
14* 

34 

m 

7* 

7 

SI 

55 
354 

3 

6 


Hi 
16 

30^ 
33 

34i 
14 


OavMatUui  cyancvs, 
4,750. 

Cuba. 


Millim.       lOOths. 


AlcokoUc  specimen. 


330 

365 


VI 

vn-34 

1-33 

19 

1-15 

1-5 

108 

10 

25 


24* 

13 

34i 

7 
11 

28 
15 
134 

10 

lOi 

]V 

7i 

32* 
33 
8 
5 
6 
9* 

46 
10* 
(%2d>      13 


51i 

7* 
13 
5 

11 
17* 

S7i 
36 

31 
16 


(11th) 
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Table  showing  Comparaiive  Propartiom  of  Atldttiic  Spedca  of  Caulolatilus. 


C.  ehryaops* 


O.  eyanops. 


€.  tnianpi. 


Hoigbt  of  body  in  total  length 

WUth  of  bodT  in  total  length 

Head  in  totjd  length 

iBterorUtal  width  In  total  length  . 

Snoot  in  total  length 

Upper  Jaw  in  totu  length 

Snout  to  orbit  in  total  length 

KT«tnliead 

^ioetriL* 


4| 
10 
4| 


4 
Neoreyo. 


He'ght  of  doraal  iu  total  length  (of  body)  . 
Anal 


4i 

IS 
10 
10 
U 

3* 

I  distance  from 

snout  to  eye. 

12* 


Caadol .. 
Pectoral. 


Scales  in  lateral  lino 

Tianavezaa  rows  of  scales . 


Extends  to  first 
anal  my. 
1104- 


Extends  to  first 
anal  ray. 
106 
35(10+23) 


n 

8 

7 

6 

Midway  from  anoat 

to  eye. 

13i 
Farther  from  snont 
than  in  euanopi.  and 
two-thirds  as  high. 
Less  emarginate  than 
in  the  other  species. 
Does  not  reach  first 
anal  ray. 
120 
48  (13-f  35) 


*  These  proportionate  meosnrements,  as  taken  from  the  "  Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissous  ",  doubtless 
have  referonce  to  extreme  length  to  end  of  external  caudal  rays.  In  this  genus,  however,-  the  dilferenco 
thna  admitted  is  not  extremely  large. 

April  30, 1878. 


THK  OCCURBENCE    OF   IIIPPOCAIHPU8  AIYTIQITOBITM,    OR   AK 
AliLTED  VOHH,  OIV  SAINT  OEOROE'S  BANKfi. 

By  O.  BROWN  OOODE. 

A  specimeu  of  Hippocampus^  lueasariDg  about  five  inches,  was  pro- 
cured by  the  United  States  Fish  Gommission  from  a  mackerel  schooner^ 
which  had  captured  it,  in  company  with  a  school  of  mackerel,  on  Saint 
George's  Banks,  in  August,  1873.  It  was  kept  alive  for  some  days,  and 
an  interesting  fact  was  observed  with  regard  to  its  habits,  its  tail  appa- 
rently not  being  used  for  prehension.  This  specimen  agrees  very  closely 
with  JET.  antlquorum  as  described  by  Giinther,  and  is  provisionally  referred 
to  that  species;  it  does  not  agree  with  the  description  and  figure  of  jBT* 
hudsonius,  DeKay,  a  species  which  has  never  been  accurately  defined, 
and  which  may  prove  identical  with  H.  guttulatusj  Cuv. 

II.  antiquorum  is,  then,  an  addition  to  the  fauna  of  Eastern  North 
America.  The  geographical  range  of  the  species  is  very  wide ;  it  has  been 
recorded  from  the  English  coast,  the  Medit<erranean  at  Malta  and  other 
points,  Fernando  Po,  Japan,  and  Australia,  Several  specimens  were 
collected  in  Bermuda  iu  1872  and  1877  in  company  with  Hb  guitulatus. 

A  specimen  received  by  Storer  from  Holmes's  Hole  was,  in  his  first 
report,  referred  to  JS.  brevirostrisy  Cuv.,  which  is  synonymous,  according 
to  Giinther,  with  IT.  antiquarunu  Storer  afterward  adopted  the  name 
proposed  by  DeEay,  but  his  description  and  figure  refer  to  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  that  now  under  consideration. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  from  the  fresh  specimen,  the  colors 
while  it  was  living : — 

No.  21044,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  Cat.  Fish. 
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Body  riDgt),  1  +  10.  Caadal  rings,  37.  Tabercles  of  body  and  tail 
elongated,  slightly  recurved,  nsaally  prolonged  into  slender  filaments ; 
those  on  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  body  rings  much  larger  than  the  others; 
tubercles  prominent  and  filamentose  upon  the  4th,  6th,  9th,  12th,  16th, 
and  20th  caudal  rings.  Ventral  tubercles  upon  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
body  rings.  Occipital  crest  very  high,  with  five  prominent  tabexcles, 
the  anterior  two  with  long  filaments.  Length  of  snout  equal  to  dis- 
tance from  posterior  margin  of  orbit  to  gill-opening.  Operculum  marked 
with  fine,  radiating  striae. 

BadiaX  formula.— B.  19  (the  first  imperfect).    P.  18.    V.  4. 

Color, — Yellowish-brown;  the  eyes  and  cheeks  covered  with  radiating, 
wavy  lines  of  light  brown.  Snout  encircled  by  a  narrow,  undulating, 
white  band  near  its  middle. 

The  Commission  has  an  accurate  sketch  by  Mr.  Emerton. 

April  30, 1878. 


DB8€BIPTI01V8    OF    NEW  8Pfi€IE8  OF    8HF£.I.B  FBOH  CAI.IFOBNIA 
MN  THS  COJLI.SCTION8  OF  THE  NATIOlVAIi  JI1178B17III. 

By  W.  H.  DALL. 

Haliotift  (f  var.)  a— ImUia,  d.  b. 

Shell  solid,  strong,  not  very  thick,  with  a  rather  light  pink,  white  and 
greenish  nacre,  usually  with  five  open  holes ;  spire  more  elevated  than 
that  of  any  other  Californian  species,  consisting  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  whorls;  aperture  very  oblique  in  adult  specimens,  the  thickened 
margin  of  the  columella  narrow,  somewhat  concave,  inclined  sharply 
inward  and  upward,  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  columellar  side, 
of  the  aperture.  Between  the  row  of  openings  and  the  columellar  edge, 
the  space  is  unusually  broad,  marked  midway  by  an  obtuse  carina,  sep- 
arated from  the  row  of  holes  by  a  shallow  channel ;  surface  reddish  or 
dull  greenish,  with  rather  rough,  crowded,  unequal,  spiral  ribs  and 
rounded,  irregular,  wavy,  radiating  undulations  crossing  the  spiral 
sculpture  obliquely.  The  muscular  impression,  in  most  specimens,  is 
but  lightly  marked,  and,  except  for  occasional  spot-like  impressions,  is 
smoothly  nacreous,  like  the  rest  of  the  interior.  Lon.  4.5  in.  Lat.  3.0 
in.  Alt.  of  spire  1.5  to  2.0  in.  Aperture  3  inches  wide  and  3.75  long, 
in  an  adult  specimen. 

Habitat — Monterey;  San  Diego,  Gal.;  in  deep  water  only;  thrown 
up  by  heavy  storms,  usually  dead  and  worn  when  found  and  everywhere 
rare.    Mns.  Cat.  31267. 

This  species,  or  variety,  has  long  been  known  to  me  and  to  most 
Californian  collections,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  characterized,  owin^ 
to  the  dead  condition  of  most  of  the  specimens  found.  Mr.  Hemphill 
having  forwarded  two  fresh  specimens,  it  seems  well  to  put  it  on  record. 

The  form  is  different  from  any  other  Californian  species;  the  spiral 
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sculpture  is  that  of  H.  rvfescens  ;  the  radiating  scalptare,  except  that  it 
is  not  sharp  or  imbricated,  recalls  H,  carrugatus^  aod  the  nacre  i»  similar 
bot  less  bright.  These  characters  saggest  the  possibility  of  its  being 
a  hybrid  between  J?.  (^rrit^afK^  and  rufescens ;  hut  if  this  be  the  case, 
why  shoald  it  not  have  a  similar  habitat  T  Those  two  species  are  litto- 
ral, bat  this  is  exdasively  deep-water.  I  have  received  it  from  Dr. 
Canfield,  Mrs.  Capt.  Lambert,  and  others,  in  past  years^  and  liave  exam- 
ined some  twenty  specimens  of  all  ages. 

Acmaea  (scabra  var.  f )  Morchii,  d.  b. 

Shell  conical,  mnch  elevated,  with  a  sub-central  recurved  apex  resem- 
bling th2^t  of  Helcion  pectinatus  covered  with  close-set,  rough,  imbricated 
ribs  and  riblets,  the  coarse,  imbricated,  sharp  lines  of  growth  forming 
with  the  other  sculpture  a  close  reticulation  in  some  specimens.  Interior 
with  a  brown-mottled  spectrum  and  margin,  otherwise  white;  exterior 
dull  grayish  or  greenish  speckled.  The  imbrications  on  the  principal 
ribs  very  strong,  in  some  specimens  forming  small  spines  concave 
beneath.    Lat.  16°»".    Lon.  20™°».    Alt.  10°". 

Tomales  Bay,  Oalifornia,  Hemphill,  16  specimens.    Mus.  Cat.  31268. 

This  very  peculiar  form  has  the  sculpture  of  A.  scahra^  but  much 
exaggerated,  and  very  nearly  the  profile  of  Helcion  pecHnatiis.  The 
recurved  apex  recalls  that  of  A.  persona.  It  would  not  be  referred  to 
any  described  Califomian  species  if  its  characters,  as  they  appear,  were 
the  only  test.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  the  species  of  Limpets 
and  SiplionaricBf  which  have  this  peculiar  elevated  shape,  acquire  it 
from  a  particular  habitat  which  they  seem  to  prefer.  This  may  be  the 
stem  of  a  large  Fucus,  a  shell,  round  pebble,  or  what  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  species  of  Acnuca  usually  (but  wrongly)  termed  Nacella  by 
Californian  conchologists :  Acmceaasmi  ;  Liriola  subspiralis ;  etc.  They 
all  have  a  flattened  or  normal  variety,  though  this  is  often  very  rare. 

Hence  I  consider  the  elevated  form  and  pointe<l  apex  as  probably 
due  to  a  i)eculiar  habitat,  as  in  the  other  cases ;  a  view  which  is  borne 
out  by  a  peculiar  arcuation  of  the  margin  in  most  of  the  specimens,  as 
if  the  creature  had  lived  on  a  round  shell  or  pebble. 

Eliminating  the  elevation  as  a  permanent  character,  the  shell,  appa- 
rently very  limited  in  its  distribution,  might  well  be  a  hybrid  between 
A.  scabra  and  A.  persona.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  form,  and  well  deserves  a  name,  even  if  only  of  varietal 
value.  We  owe  its  discovery  to  Mr.  Hemphill's  industry  and  eminent 
abilities  as  a  collector. 

April  30, 1878. 
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€ATA£.OOU£  OF  T0S  BIBDS  OF  BOiUlNICA  FBOAK  €0£.IiS€TIO:V» 
3IADS  FOB  THE  SniTHSONlAIV  I.'VSTITIJTIOIV  BY  FBBDBBICK  A. 
OBEB,  TOOBTHKB  WITH  HIS  NOTES  ANB  OBSEBVATIOK8. 

By  GEORGE  N.  LAWREIVCE. 

lu  the  Annals  of  tbe  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  1,  p.  46,  I 
called  attention  to  the  explorations  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  that  were 
being  made  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Ober,  giving  an  account  of  his  progress  up  to 
that  time  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  and  stating  that  when  his  final 
collection  from  there  was  received,  a  catalogue  of  the  birds  obtained 
and  noticed  by  him  would  be  published. 

When  his  last  collection  came  to  hand,  it  was  found  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  promised  catalogue  would  be  delayed;  it  was  therefore 
deemed  best  to  give  a  provisional  list  of  the  species  in  Forest  and 
Stream ;  this  appeared  iu  the  issue  of  December  6, 1877. 

Ou  his  second  visit  to  Dominica,  Mr.  Ober  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  debarred  him  from  concluding  his  explorations  satisfactorily. 
Several  species  that  were  seeu  by  him,  but  not  procured,  he  was  able 
to  identify.  A  few  other  birds  were  heard  of,  but  the  descriptions  given 
of  them  were  insufficient  for  their  identification  ;  these  being  undoubted 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  included  iu  the  catalogue,  with  such  infor- 
mation as  he  could  obtain  concerning  them.  Some  of  these  species  Mr. 
Ober  hopes  to  have  procured  for  him  by  residents,  who  promised  to  make 
efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ober  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  industry  and  perseverance 
thus  far,  and  his  notes  testify  that  his  heart  is  in  the  enterprise. 

Besides  birds,  he  has  sent  valuable  collections  iu  other  branches  of 
science. 

I  have  received  from  him,  by  way  of  introduction  to  this  catalogue, 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Dominica, 
with  incidents  of  his  movements,  localities  where  birds  were  procured, 
etc. 

All  of  bis  communications  and  notes  are  designated  by  quotation- 
marks. 

The  arrangement  of  this  catalogue  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nuuuu- 
clator  Avium  Keotropicalium,  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salviu. 

<^The  island  of  Dominica  is  25  miles  iu  length  by  IG  in  breadth.  Ic 
is  mountainous  iu  character,  consisting  of  a  central  ridge  running  north 
and  south,  from  which  chain  project  hills  and  spurs  east  and  west;  thus 
the  entire  island  is  but  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  latter  ever 
narrowing  into  ravines  and  gorges,  from  which  pour  foaming  streams 
and  torrents. 

''The  coast-line  is  for  the  greater  part  bold  and  precipitous,  some  of 
the  hills  slope  gently  to  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  valleys  open  upon 
spacious  bays,  which,  though  not  deep,  afford  good  anchorage  on  the 
Caribl)ean  side  for  small  craft.    From  the  volcanic  nature  of  this  island, 
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being  thrust  up  from  the  great  ocean  bed,  the  water  all  aronnd  it  is  of 
great  depth,  and  vessels  anchoring  off  Boseaui  the  principal  town,  often 
ma  OQt  sixty  fathoms  of  chain  before  bringing  up. 

^^Thas  when  I  speak  of  the  small  depth  of  the  bays,  I  mean  the 
small  indentations  they  make  in  the  general  line  of  the  shore.  The 
valleys  and  low  hills  of  the  Caribbean  shore  are  tolerably  well  cnlti- 
vated,  principally  in  sagar-cane;  the  provision  gronnd  of  the  negroes 
reaching  often  to  high  hill-tops. 

*^  On  the  east  or  Atlantic  side,  called  the  <  windward '  side  of  the  island 
(from  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  wind  here  is  the  northeast  trade),  are 
a  few  flne^  though  isolated,  sugar  estates,  situated  where  deep  bays  give 
opportunity  for  boats  to  land.  The  nature  of  the  east  side  of  the  island 
is  more  rocky,  and  the  seas  more  boisterous  than  the  west  or  Caribbean 
slope.  The  almost  unceasing  trade- wind  keeps  the  Atlantic  in  a  tumult, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  calms  of  the  Caribbean  waters. 

^^As  this  island  is  about  midway  the  group  known  as  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, being  in  lat.  15o  2(K  —  15^  45';  long.  61o  13'  —  61^  3(y,  it  possesses 
much  in  its  fauna  that  will  prove  of  interest ;  and  doubtless  some  spe- 
cies will  be  found  to  inhabit  it  that  exist  neither  north  nor  south  of  it ; 
some  that  are  found  north  but  not  south,  and  vice  versa.  Possessing  as 
it  does  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  any  island,  south  of  Jamaica,  and 
a  range  of  mountains  and  hills  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  the 
essential  charaeter  of  the  fauna  is  mountainous.  In  fact,  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  low  valleys,  very  few  birds  are  obtained  more  than  the 
ordinary  sparrows,  bammingbirds,  etc.  Though  not  rich  in  either 
numbers  or  species,  Dominica  contains  its  best  birds  in  high  mountain 
valleys.  Each  kind  has  its  characteristic  haunt  and  breeding  place,  as 
will  be  described  h^eafter,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  the  mount- 
ains and  mountain  valleys. 

*^  My  first  collecting  ground  was  at  Landat  (see  Forest  and  Stream), 
a  mountain  vale  1,500  feet  above  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the 
Boeeau  Valley,  which  latter  made  up  into  the  mountains  from  the  sea 
for  nearly  five  miles.  The  average  temperature  of  this  region  was  ten 
degrees  lower  than  at  Boseau,  1,500  feet  below ;  at  night  a  blanket 
(sometimes  two)  was  necessary.  I  collected  here  for  a  month — the  mouth 
of  March — during  which  period  I  visited  the  famous  Boiling  Lake,  a 
chain  of  lakes  on  the  mountains,  the  near  mountain  peaks,  and  thor- 
oughly explored  every  accessible  ravine  and  valley  within  a  day's  walk. 

^^After  shipping  my  collections  to  the  Smithsonian,  I  started  for  the 
central  *  windward'  portion  of  the  island,  where  reside  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  Oorib  Indians.  With  tbem  I  resided  six  weeks,  in  a  cabin  close 
by  the  Atlantic  shore.  It  was  while  there  that  I  procured  the  Imperial 
Parrot,  and  other  birds  of  less  note,  by  making  forced  marches  into  the 
high  mountains. 

««I  abonld  note  here  that  everything  I  needed  had  to  be  transported 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 4  July  81,  1878. 
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over  the  nigged  moantain  trails,  from  the  town  of  Boseaa,  a  journey 
of  a  day  and  night,  upon  the  heads  of  men  and  women. 

^<  In  May  I  returned  to  Boseau.  In  June  I  passed  a  week  in  Landat, 
finding  little  difference  in  the  birds,  except  in  the  scarcity  of  the  Hum- 
mingbirds and  a  few  others.  I  also  spent  more  than  a  week,  in  June, 
at  Batalie,  a  lime  plantation  midway  the  west  coast,  where  I  found 
a  few  birds  which  I  had  seen  in  the  mountains  more  abundant,  and  one 
species — the  Tropic  Bird — ^breeding  in  the  cliffs. 

^<  During  May  and  June  I  was  exhausted  by  a  low  type  of  fever,  the 
result  of  exposure,  which  greatly  retarded  my  efforts  to  secure  greater 
numbers  of  birds.  From  subsequent  observation,  however,  and  enquiry, 
I  am  certain  that  nearly  all  the  resident  species  have  been  obtained. 
The  very  few  not  procured  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

^'  On  the  15th  September  I  returned  to  Dominica,  after  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  northern  islands.  Making  my  way  at  once  to  the  mountains,  I 
had  opportunity  to  note  the  changes  that  the  seasons  would  make  in 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  my  first  visit.  The  Hummingbirds 
were  in  great  abundance,  the  < Mountain  Whistler'  nearly  silent,  and 
perdu;  the  Flycatchers  same  as  usual ;  Wrens  about  the  same,  but  more 
in  the  deep  woods;  sparrows,  finches,  etc.,  in  customary  abundance; 
the '  game  birds ' — <  Perdix',  ^  Bamier ',  and  ^Tourterelles'— in  abundance. 

<<  During  this  visit  I  succeeded  in  procuring  the  only  species  of  Owl 
kuown  in  Dominica.  The  first  was  a  female,  September  18,  sitting  upon 
its  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs  freshly  laid.  The  following  day 
brought  in  the  male ;  this  was  the  only  find  of  value. 

^^  Strange  to  say,  my  old  enemy,  fever,  visited  me  again,  the  first  night 
I  spent  in  the  mountains;  though  I  bad  been  exempt  fix>m  it  for  two 
months,  and  my  last  visit  there  had  aided  in  its  cure.  This  discouraging 
welcome  to  Dominica  (I  do  not,  though,  attribute  it  solely  to  the  climate) 
prevented  me  from  going  out  on  a  projected  trip  to  the  mountains  beyond 
for  the  Parrot;  I  sent  my  men  but  they  failed  to  get  the  bird. 

*'The  migratory  species  had  arrived  in  small  numbers-^Golden  Plover, 
Sandpiper,  etc. — and  the  water  of  Boseau  Bay  was  black  in  places  with 
large  fiocks  of  the  Hwa-oo',  a  species  of  tern.  These  birds  only  come 
before  a  gale  and  are  harbingers  of  a  storm.  September  being  a  hurri- 
cane month,  very  few  mailing  craft  of  any  kind  were  about;  being, 
especially  in  the  French  islands,  hauled  up,  to  remain  so  through 
October. 

^^  Much  to  my  regret,  I  was  unable  to  procure  the  Parrot,  but  little 
larger  than  our  Carolina  Parrot,  and  the  ^  Diablotin'.  The  latter  was, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  great  abundance,  breeding  in  the  mountains ;  but 
of  late  years  it  has  become  so  scarce  as  to  appear  almost  myttucal.  Its 
disappearance  is  attributed  to  the  depredations  of  the  ^Manaoon',  a 
worthless  marsupial  animal,  introduced  into  Dominica  years  ago.  Al- 
though the  Diablotin  is,  probably,  identical  with  the  Petrel  found  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica  (the  Prion  Caribhcea^  as  suggested  by 
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Prof.  Baird);  yet  it  would  be  very  iDteresting  to  know  exactly  what  it 
is.  If  it  is  possibly  remaining,  I  hare  hopes  of  secaring  it,  as  my  friend 
H.  A.  Alford  Nichotls,  M.  D.,  of  Bosean,  has  offered  a  large  reward  for 
it;  if  obtained,  to  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian. 

'^Having  been  in  the  island  daring  the  breeding  season,  I  procured 
many  nests  and  eggs,  which  are,  probably,  little  known.  Nests  and 
eggs  of  three  species  of  Hnmmingbirds,  the  ^Perdix',  Owl,  and  many 
smaller  birds,  were  received. 

"  There  are  few  sea  birds  resident  here,  or  even  visitors  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  incubation,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  coast,  and 
the  absence  of  small  islands  or  detached  rocky  islets. 

*^  From  Dominica  I  sailed  south  to  St.  Vincent,  where  I  remain  at 
this  present  writing  (October). 

*<  Trusting  you  will  make  allowance  for  the  many  imperfections  in 
this  (necessarily)  hasty  sketch ;  and  hoping  to  give  you  full  and  perfect 
de^scriptions  when  I  have  leisure  to  elaborate  my  notes, 
"  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"FBBDEBICK  A.  OBEB. 

^<  It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  conclude  without  acknowledging  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  a  few  gentlemen  of  Dominica. 

^<To  the  President  of  the  island,  C.  M.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  for  kindly  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  other  islands ;  for  much  proffered  aid  and  a  great 
deal  of  information. 

^<  To  Dr.  Imray,  the  oldest  medical  man  in  the  island,  one  who  has 
done  much  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  Dominica ;  a  botanist 
of  repute,  especially  an  authority  on  Tropical  plants,  to  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  favors.  Free  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  library 
was  one  of  the  many  delights  his  generous  nature  afforded  me. 

*<  To  the  Hon.  William  Stedman,  for  many  and  delicate  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

^^  To  Dr.  H.  A.  Alford  fTichoUs,  for  numerous  favors.  I  never  can 
repay  the  debt  I  owe  these  two  gentlemen,  for  the  many  and  continued 
attentions  during  my  stay.  At  the  time  when  I  was  sick  with  fever,  it 
was  to  the  attentions  of  the  one  and  the  skilful  medical  attendance  of 
the  other,  that  my  rapid  recovery  was  due.  The  period  of  convales- 
cence, passed  principally  in  their  society,  will  continue  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance. 

^'  The  information  possessed  by  Dr.  I^icholls  upon  wood  and  mountain 
life  was  freely  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  his 
suggestions,  that  my  collecting  grounds  were  so  judiciously  chosen  as 
to  comprise  within  their  areas  the  characteristic  birds  of  the  island. 
Upon  botany  and  ethnology  the  doctor  is  well  informed,  and  his  collec- 
tions and  herbarium  promise  to  become  very  valuable. 

^<  These  remarks  will  perhaps  account  for  my  protracted  stay  in  the 
island,  and  for  a  lingeriug  regret  at  leaving  it." 
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Fam.  TURDIDiE. 

1.  Margarops  herxninierl  (Lafr.)**-*Local  name,  ''Morer". 

^<  This  carioas  bird  inhabits  the  high  woods;  especially  does  it  delight 
in  the  comparatively  open  places  beneath  the  towering  gamier  trees^ 
where  perhaps  a  narrow  trail  has  left  the  gronnd  bare  of  leaves.  There 
yon  will  find  where  it  has  been  scratching  with  ita  strong  feet.  It  is 
very  shy,  and  being  very  good  as  food  it  is  sought  by  the  mountaineers, 
who  call  it  to  them  by  imitating  its  cry  of  distress. 

"  Iris  tea-color.    Not  abundant. 

"Length,  i^",  9in.;  alar  extent,  16 5  wing,  5;  tail,  3J." 

Of  this  fine  species  there  are  five  males  in  the  collection,  but  no 
females,  and  Mr.  Ober  makes  no  allusion  to  their  plumage.  It  has  not 
before  been  recorded  from  Dominica. 

2.  Margarops  denairostris  (VieilL).— Local  name,  *'Gro8  Qrive". 

"  These  birds  are  much  esteemed  for  their  fiesh,  and  are  hunted  with- 
out mercy,  when  the  law  allows.  They  are  thus  made  very  shy;  at 
St.  Marie,  however,  in  the  Indian  section  of  Dominica,  where  they 
are  not  shot,  they  are  very  tame,  and  frequent  the  mango  and  bread- 
fruit trees  about  the  habitations  of  the  people.  They  lay  in  April  and 
May. 

"Iris  very  pale  straw  color;  bill  horn  color. 

"Length,  .J,  11  in. 5  alar  extent,  ITJj  wing,  5^ ;  tail,  5|.'* 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  apparently  in  size  or  plumage;  not  before 
noted  from  Dominica. 

3.  Margaropa  montanua  (Vieill.).— Local  name, ''  Grive  ". 

"Abundant,  but  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  being  shot  for  food^  In 
habits  and  actions  much  resembles  the  American  Mockingbird,  without 
his  song,  however. 

"  Iris  yellow. 

"  Length,  i^^^]  alar  extent,  14f ;  wing,  4f ;  tail,  4,'^ 

I^umerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  sent;  no  apparent  difference 
between  them ;  also  not  sent  before  from  this  island. 

GRie  nest  of  this  species  is  composed  of  fine  roots  loosely  woven  toge- 
ther; the  inside  with  the  smallest  roots,  but  no  soft  lining;  it  is  very 
shallow,  and  appears  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  having  a  diameter 
of  but  four  and  a  half  inches ;  there  are  two  eggs  of  a  uniform  beauti- 
ful aqua-marine  blue,  measuring  1.20  x  .75. 

Collected  at  Shawford  Valley,  May  10. 

4.  Gtnclooeithla  mficauda,  Gould.— Local  name,  ''Tromblenr". 

"  Its  name  is  given  from  its  habit  of  qnivering  its  wings.    Abundant 
in  the  mountains  and  lower  valleys.    (See  letter  in  Forest  and  Stream.) 
"  Length,  ^,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  12};  wing,  4 ;  tail,  8}." 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  colors  and  dimensions.    This  spedes  haa  not 
been  obtained  before  in  Dominica. 
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5.  "Zfaniidi"? 

^^Another  bird  was  described  l^  several  persons,  somethiog  like  the 
Thmsh,  bat  with  yellow  bill  and  legs.  Its  egg  is  like  the  Caokoo's  in 
shape  and  color." 

Of  coarse,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  examples. 

Fam.  SYLVIID^. 

6.  Myladestas  genibarbis,  Sw.— Native  Dwne,  '^Sifflear  Montagne;  Solitaire''. 
^^The  Moantain  Whistler  frequents  the  most  gloomy  and  solitary 

mountain  gorges,  seeking  the  most  retired  sitnations— not  so  mnch 
from  shyness  as  from  some  inherent  prodiTity. 

<<  Fonnd  on  the  borders  of  open  glades  in  the  morning  when  seeking 
ita  &Torite  food,  the  berries  of  a  tall  shrab.  Kever  found  below  1,000 
feet  altitude.  Its  mellow  notes  are  first  heard  from  a  dark  ravine  above 
Shawford  Valley  as  one  ascends  the  mountains.  (See  Forest  and 
Stream.) 

^^ Length,  <^,7^in.;  alar  extent,  11 ;  wing,  3|;  tail,  3^." 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  only  in  having  a  wash  of  brownish- 
olive  ai^ross  the  middle  of  the  back.  There  is  a  single  specimen  of  the 
young;  in  this  each  feather  of  the  npp^  plnmage  terminates  with 
black,  and  has  an  adjoining  subterminal  round  spot  of  bright  rufous; 
the  feathers  of  the  under  plumage  are  more  rufous,  with  the  terminal 
edge  less  distinctly  marked  with  black ;  the  throat  and  under  tail-cov- 
erts are  light  rafous ;  the  tail  as  in  the  adult.  This  specimen  is  spotted 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  figure  of  the  young  of  ilf.  raUoideSj  in 
Exotic  Ornithology,  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  pi.  xxxiL 

The  M.  annillatus  of  Bonaparte  (Cons.  Av.  i,  p.  335)  agrees  best  with 
M.  genibarbis^  Sw.,  as  he  describes  the  parotic  region  to  be  black,  striped 
with  white,  a  character  peculiar  to  that  species.  He  has  Swainson's 
name  as  a  synonym,  considering  the  two  to  be  identical ;  he  gives  for 
the  habitat  Central  America  and  the  Antilles. 

Prof.  Baird  (Bev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  421)  proves  that  M.  armiUaius^  Oosse, 
from  Jamaica,  is  not  ilf.  armillatnSj  Vieill.,  and  names  it  JIf.  soKtarius. 
The  true  habitat  of  Yieillot's  species  is  thus  left  unsettled,  and  I  believe 
no  authentic  examples  of  it  are  known  to  exist  in  any  collection.  Yieil- 
lot,  in  his  original  description  (Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  p.  69,  pi.  42),  gives  the 
Antilles  as  its  habitat;  afterwards  (Enc.  M4th.  ii,  p.  824)  ^>ecifies  Mar- 
tinique as  a  locality. 

Mr.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  270)  considers  the  last  reference  as  prob- 
ably applying  to  If.  gmibarbis.  Mr.  Sclater  also  says : — ^*  It  is  possible 
that  Jf.  armiUatus  verus  may  be  the  species  from  St.  Domingo,  where 
there  is  an  unknown  representative  of  this  form." 

JIf.  genibarbis  is  noted  from  St  Lucia  by  Mr.  Sclater  in  his  list  of  the 
birds  of  that  island  (P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  263).  The  specimens  flrom  there 
he  compared  with  two  examples  of  If.  genibarbis  in  the  Swainson  collec- 
tion at  Oambridge,  and  found  them  to  agree. 
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SwainsoD  erroneoasly  sapposed  this  bird  to  be  a  native  of  Africa ; 
his  flgare  of  it  (Nat.  lAlk  yoL  xiii),  to  be  conect,  shoald  have  the  chin 
and  an  elongated  quadrate  mark  on  the  lower  eyelid  pore  white. 

There  are  in  the  collection  twelve  adnlt  specimenSi  which  are  appa- 
rently in  full  plamage,  having  the  pure  white  chin  and  rictal  stripe  sep- 
arated by  a  black  line,  and  the  white  patch  on  the  lower  eyelid ;  in  the 
young  example,  the  white  marks  are  wanting. 

Fam.  TROGLODYTID^. 

7.  Thryotliorua  rufesoens,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  T.  Acad.  Sci.  y,  1,  p.  47. 

"Wren,  ^,  Landat,  March  3, 1877. 

"  Found  only  in  the  deep,  dark  woods,  or  on  their  borders.  I  shot 
several,  but  lost  them  in  the  rank  vegetation.  They  have  a  most  de- 
licious *song,  like,  I  think,  our  Northern  Wood  Wren.  Will  have  more 
extended  notes  at  some  future  day.  I  just  missed  getting  its  egg.  In 
Jnne  I  found  a  nest,  and  had  my  boys  watching  it  for  eggs,  but  some 
one  robbed  it  before  me.  When  I  left,  I  told  the  people  of  the  valley  to 
procure  the  eggs  and  save  them  for  me. 

"It  (the  nest)  was  merely  a  few  straws  in  a  small  hole  in  a  bank, 
abont  six  inches  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  four  inches* 

"Length,  4j^  in.;  alar  extent,  6g;  wing,  2^;  tail,  IJ. 

"Iris  bright  hazel.  Abundant  in  the  deep  woods,  but  hard  to  find 
from  its  terrestrial  habits.    Native  name,  ^Oseuoli  V 

In  the  first  two  collections,  there  being  but  the  type-specimen,  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Ober  to  get  more;  in  the  last  collection  are  four  others,  but 
all  are  males.  These  were  procured  in  September,  and  are  of  a  darker 
or  brownish-rufous,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  different  season. 

Fam.  SYLVICOLID^. 

a.  Slnnia  nasvios  (Bodd.). 

"  Wagtail — ^very  scarce. 

"  Shot  while  feeding  about  the  pools  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bosean  Biver,  a  rocky  stream  of  cascades  and  water-falls. 

"Length,  5f  in.;  alar  extent,  9^ ;  wing,  3^,  9." 

9.  DendrcBca  Tirens  (Gm.). 

"Only  one  seen;  very  ragged  in  plumage. 
"Length,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  7|;  wing,  2|,  ^.'' 

10.  Z>endroMMi  petechia  (Liiiii.). 

"  Yellow  Warbler,  *  Titien  ^    Shawford  Valley,  March  21. 
"Abundant  on  the  plantations  of  the  east  coast,  overgrown  with 

gnava-bushes. 
"Length,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  7^;  wing,  2|,  $." 
"A  nest  with  eggs  was  taken  at  St.  Marie  in  April." 
The  nest  is  well  shaped  and  compactly  formed;  is  composed  of  fine 

dried  grasses,  the  outside  of  coarser  materials,  strips  of  bark,  and  long, 
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thin,  flag-like  leaves,  intermixed  with  a  little  cotton.  It  seems  large  for 
the  bird;  it  measores  in  outside  diameter  5  inches;  height,  2^;  depth 
of  cavity,  1|  inches.  There  are  three  eggs  of  a  dull  white,  sparingly 
speckled  with  reddish-brown,  except  on  the  larger  end,  where  the  spots 
are  confluent;  two  measure  in  length  .75  of  an  inch  and  .50  in  breadth; 
the  other  is  .55  in  breadth. 

11.  I>endra)oa  plnmbea,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  T.  Ao^id.  Sci.  v.  1,  p.  47. 
There  are  no  notes  which  apply  to  this  species. 

12.  CMcyphaga  mtlcflla  (Linn.). 

^<  Redstart,  ^  Chat'.    Not  common. 

"  Length,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  7 J ;  wing,  2J,  ^.^ 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

13.  Vireosylvia  calidris  var.  dominicana,  Lawr. 

*'  I  think  this  bird  is  a  snmmer  visitor  only,  as  I  did  not  see  it  before 
March  19,  and  then  only  one.  It  increased  in  nnmbers  in  April  and 
May ;  was  abundant  in  the  Indian  Settlement.  I  send  nest  and  eggs. 
Its  note  makes  it  conspicuous. 

<'  Length,  <^,  6^  in.;  alar  extent,  10^ ;  wing,  3^  ;  tail,  2^." 

^^  Local  name,  ^  Che  wick  '•    Iris  hazel." 

afafo.— Upper  plumage  olive-green,  purer  and  brighter  than  in  F. 
calidris  ;  cap  of  a  clear  ash,  rather  darker  than  that  of  var.  barbatula  ; 
a  distinct  blackish  line  along  the  edge  of  the  crown ;  supereUiary  stripe 
ashy- white;  cheeks  with  a  tinge  of  buff;  lores  and  a  stripe  behind  the 
eye  dusky;  a  blackish  moustachial  line  along  each  side  of  the  throat; 
the  nnder  plumage  is  grayish-white,  purer  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  and  abdomen ;  sides  pale  olive-green ;  under  wing-coverts  yellow ; 
crissam  pure  pale  yeUow ;  the  bill  is  large  and  darker  than  in  its  allies  ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  blackish  horn-color,  the  ander  whitish  horn-color. 

The  female  diffiors  in  no  respects  fh>m  the  male. 

The  only  necessary  direct  comparison  with  any  of  the  West  Indian 
or  moustached  form  is  with  var.  barbadense^  Bidg. ;  that  and  the  pres- 
ent bird  only  having  a  distinct  dark  line  along  the  edge  of  the  crown. 
The  type  of  barbadense  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Bidgway :  it  is 
smaller  than  the  Dominica  species ;  the  plumage  above  is  of  a  lighter 
brownish-olive,  the  cap  not  so  dark,  the  under,  parts  of  a  pale  yellowish 
or  creamy- white,  and  the  bill  of  a  fleshy-brown  color ;  in  general  color- 
ing they  are  quite  unlike. 

The  nest  (marked  <*  St.  Marie,  April  22,  '77 '')  is  not  the  beaatiful  struc- 
ture described  by  Dr.  Brewer  (N.  Am.  Birds,  v.  1,  p.  362)  belonging  to  F. 
calidris  of  Jamaica,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  1)een  pensile ;  it  is  oom- 
poeed  of  flue  grasses,  intermixed  on  the  outside  with  a  coarser  kind  of 
a  long,  thin,  ribbon-like  form.  There  are  but  two  eggs—perhaps  not  the 
fiiU  complement ;  they  are  of  a  dull  white,  rather  closely  spotted  with 
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pale  chocolate,  conflae&t  at  the  larger  end ;  they  measare  in  length  .80 
of  an  inch  by  .60  in  breadth. 

The  neet  measores  in  outside  diameter  3 J  indies;  depth  of  cavity  1} 
inches. 

Fam.  HIRUNDINIDiE. 

14.  Progne  domlnloensis  (Gm.)- 
<«<Hirondelle.'    Beddent. 

^^  The  first  seen  was  shot  at  Mountain  Lake,  2,300  feet  above  sea-level, 
March  23 ;  later  in  the  season  I  found  a  few  on  the  Atlantic  side,  ia 
June,  breeding  in  the  cliffs  at  Batalie,  on  the  Garibbean  shore. 

<<  Length,  7§  in. ;  alar  extent,  15 ;  wing,  5|,  iP 

Fam.  C^REBIDJE. 

15.  Certhiola  dominioana,  Taylor.— Local  name, ''  Saorier".    St.  Marie. 

<<  I  procured  a  series  of  these,  that  you  might  be  able  to  determine 
better  the  local  differences. 

<<  Everywhere  abundant  in  lowland  and  mountain  valleys;  breeds  in 
old  plantations  from  March  through  to  the  rainy  season.  I  send  nests 
and  eggs. 

^'  Length,  4|  in. ;  alar  extent,  7| ;  wing,  2^. 

^'  I  put  in  a  few  nests  of  these  birds  to  illastrate  the  domed  struc- 
ture— a  character  that  prevails  among  the  smaller  birds — grass-birds, 
Sparrow  and  Sucrier." 

There  are  two  nests,  globular  in  form,  one  containing  three  eggs,  ob- 
tained at  St  Marie,  April  20, 1877 ;  the  other  with  four  eggs,  in  Shawford 
Valley,  in  April.  For  the  size  of  the  bird,  the  nest  seems  a  bulky  struc- 
ture, but  is  elaborately  made;  the  inside  is  of  fine  grasses ;  the  outside  of 
fine  wiry  stems  of  some  plant,  and  the  thin  flag-like  leaves  spoken  of  in 
describing  the  nest  of  Dendrceca  petechia;  it  has  an  outside  diameter  of 
5  inches,  the  depth  of  the  cavity  3  inches,  across  the  opening  1| 
inches.  The  entrance  is  on  the  side.  The  eggs  are  dull  white,  some 
closely  spotted  with  pale  reddish-brown ;  others  less  so ;  some  with  the 
spots  confluent  at  the  larger  end ;  others  having  them  distinct.  They 
measure  .68  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .53  in  breadth. 

Fam.  TANAGRID^. 

16.  Euphonia  flavifrona  (Sparm.). 

**  'Uoiseau  de  St.  Pierre.'    Rare. 

^^  Feeds  among  the  tops  of  trees  in  the  high  woods;  said  to  occur, 
also,  on  the  coast;  stomach  full  of  small  green  seeds. 

^^  Length,  4|  in. ;  alar  extent,  8 ;  wing,  2f ;  tail,  1|,  9." 

There  ia  in  the  collection  bet  one  specimen,  a  f<«nale,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  this  species.  I  wrote  Mr.  Ober  to  endeavor  to  get  others,  bat  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.    I  have  a  male  specimen  from  Porto  Bico  of  H, 
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sclateri^  presented  by  Dr.  Gandlach-- this  is  much  smaller  than  the 
above,  measaring  in  length  4^  in. ;  wing,  2y\ ;  tail,  l^^^. 

^7.  Saltator  goadeloiipensisi  La£r.— Local  nftme,  "  Grosbec  **. 

'<  Found  among  the  bushes  and  low  trees  fringing  the  cleared  valleys 
and  open  plateaus.  Its  dear  note  makes  it  a  marked  bird  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  Found  eggs  in  May.  Inhabitant  of  both  coasts.  Not 
abundant. 

'<  Length,  8^  in. ;  alar  extent,  12^ ;  wing,  4 ;  toil,  3§,  $ . 

<<  Length,  8^  in. ;  alar  extent,  12^ ;  wing,  4;  tail,  3§,  i. 

^<  Nest  obtained  at  St.  Marie,  Indian  country,  May  1, 1877 ;  lays  from 
two  to  three  eggs  at  a  time.'' 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage.  The  nest  is  made  of  the  stems  of 
ooarse  grasses,  and  though  appearing  to  be  loosely  put  together,  yet  is 
quite  compact;  there  are  a  few  finer  stems  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
The  outer  diameter  is  5^  inches,  height  3  inches,  depth  of  cavity  1| 
inches.  The  eggs  are  light  greenish-blue,  with  a  few  irregalar  black 
markings  on  the  larger  end;  the  length  is  1.06  of  an  inch,  the  width  .80. 

Fam.  FRINGILLID-^. 

28.  Loxigilla  noctU  (LiDn.)*— liocal  name,  Moisiion  ;  P^re  Noir ;  Sparrow. 

^*  The  male  is  black,  the  female  gray,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  they  are 
always  seen  together.  Yery  common,  especially  on  old  plantations; 
make  their  nests  in  low  trees  and  stout  shrubs.  The  nest  sent,  with 
three  eggs,  was  obtained  in  Shawford  Yalley,  March  21, 1877. 

<< Length,  5}  in.;  alar  extent,  9;  wing,  3;  tail,  2§,  ^. 

<^ Length,  5^  in. ;  alar  extent,  8^ ;  wing,  2 J ;  tail,  2^,  9." 

The  nest  under  examination  is  placed  in  the  upright  trifurcated 
branch  of  a  pridsly  shrub  or  tree,  and  is  thus  supported  behind  and  on 
each  side;  it  is  a  large  and  loosely  f<Mined  structure,  composed  of  fine 
stems  of  plants,  dried  leaves,  and  small,  dried  plants ;  it  is  covered 
over  or  domed,  and  has  a  large  opening  in  front,  the  lower  part,  which 
is  the  nest  proper,  is  more  compact,  and  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with 
fine,  soft  grasses  or  stems  of  plants ;  the  height  of  the  nest  outside  is  8 
inches,  the  breadth  5;  the  opening  in  fr<Mit  has  a  diameter  of  3  inches ; 
depth  of  cavity,  2  inches.  The  complement  of  eggs  is  three.  Those  sent 
differ  much  in  size  and  appearance.  One  is  nearly  white,  marked  with 
minute  pale  spots  of  reddish-brown,  quite  evenly  distributed ;  this 
measures  .80  by  .62  of  an  inch.  Another,  of  about  the  same  size,  is 
more  conspicuously  spotted;  at  the  larger  end  densely  so;  size,  .78  by 
«57.  The  last  is  much  smaller,  the  spots  larger  and  darker;  it  is  closely 
spotted  all  over,  the  spots  not  confluent  at  the  larger  end ;  it  measures 
.72  by  .50. 

Mr.  Sclater  speaks  of  the  single  specimen  from  St.  Lucia  (P.  Z.  S. 
1871,  p.  271),  and  referred  to  this  species  as  differing  from  a  Martinique 
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skin  in  haviog  <'  no  rafons  at  all  on  the  crissam,  and  the  superciliary 
mark  shorter  ". 

Five  males  in  the  collection  from  Dominica  have  the  nuder  tail-coverts 
rnfoas,  of  the  same  shade  as  that  of  the  throat ;  the  rafoas  line  rnnning 
£rom  the  bill  is  darker,  and  extends  over  the  eye  as  far  as  npon  a  line 
with  its  centre.  Probably  the  Dominica  and  Martinique  birds  are  alike ;^ 
but  if  other  examples  from  St.  Lucia  prove  to  be  without  rufous  cris- 
sums,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  well  marked  variety. 

The  female  from  Dominica  is,  above,  a  brownish-olive,  having  the 
face,  sides  of  the  head,  and  upper  tail-coverts  tinged  with  rufous;  the 
wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  edged  with  bright  rufous;  the  under 
plumage  is  of  a  dark  ashy-olive;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  pale  rufous. 

Specimens  of  a  Loxigilla  collected  in  Guiana  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Alexander 
(taxidermist),  though  similar  in  color  and  markings  to  examples  of  L. 
TMciis  from  Dominica,  are  so  much  less  in  all  their  measurements  that  I 
think,  at  least,  it  may  be  considered  a  variety.  The  bill  of  the  Guiana 
bird  is  much  smaller,  the  under  mandible  of  a  brownish  horn-color,  be- 
ing black  in  the  West  Indian  bird ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  of  a  paler 
rufous ;  the  rufous  of  the  throat  more  restricted,  and  the  superciliary 
line  extending  beyond  the  eye. 

The  measurements  of  the  two  are  as  follows : — 

Dominica  bird,  ^,  length,  5}  in.;  wing,  3;  tail,  2|;  tarsus,  f. 

Guiana  bird,  ^,  length,  4}  in.;  wing,  2|:  tail,  2;  tarsus,  g. 

Viewed  together,  the  skin  of  the  West  Indian  bird  appears  to  be 
nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  other. 

I  propose  to  distinguish  the  South  American  form  by  the  name  of 
Loxigilla  noctis  var.  propinqua* 

Mr.  Alexander  obtained  quite  a  number  of  this  small  species  in 
Guiana,  but  he  had  disposed  of  most  of  them  before  they  came  under 
my  notice.  Three  males  examined  were  alike  in  size  and  coloring.  I 
was  unable  to  find  a  female  among  the  birds  collected  by  him :  this  is 
easily  accounted  for ;  his  object  in  making  collections  being  to  secure  the 
more  showy  and  saleable  males. 

Mr.  Alexander  informed  me  that  they  were  not  uncommon  along  the 
Essequibo  Biver,  and  that  he  saw  them  also  at  Berbioe. 

The  only  citation  of  Guiana  as  a  locality  for  L.  nootis  that  I  have 
noticed  is  by  Bonaparte  (Cons.  Av.  i,  p.  493),  viz,  "Surinam'';  he  also 
gives  Martinique. 

19.  Phonipara  bicolor  (LIdd.)* 

"SiSiTerbe;  Grass-bird. 

"Abundant  everywhere;  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  Shawford  Valley, 
three  miles  from  the  coast ;  nests  in  lime-trees. 
"One  with  three  eggs  taken  April,  1877;  another  with  four  eggs." 
"Length,  ^,  4|  in.;  alar  extent,  6i;  wing,  2|. 
*^ Length,  $,44in.;  alar  extent,  CJ ;  wing,  2J." 
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The  nest  is  globalar  in  shape,  and  is  composed  of  fine  roots  and  stems 
of  plants,  intermixed  with  thin,  flag-like  leaves ;  it  is  6^  inches  high 
and  5^  inches  broad ;  the  opening  is  2  inches  across ;  depth  of  the 
cavity,  1}  inches.  The  eggs  are  qnite  uniform  in  appearance;  they  are 
white,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  greenish  tinge,  sparingly  speckled 
with  reddish-brown,  except  on  the  larger  end,  where  the  examples  vary 
in  having  the  spots  more  or  less  confluent.  They  vary  in  size  from  .GO 
to  .57  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  .54  to  .50. 

Fam.  TYRANNID-^. 

20.  F?»f"^*  martinica  (Linn^).— Local  ntkme,  ^' Quick". 

^^  Bather  abundant  in  the  mountain  vaUeys,  especially  in  the  lateral 
ravines  bordering  the  glades  of  open  pastures.  In  habits  And  cry 
resembling  our  Phoebe-bird. 

'< Length,  ^,6|in.;  alar  extent,  lOJ ;  wing,  3 J. 

** Length,  $,  6  in. j  alar  e?:tent,  10 j  wing,  3f." 

Of  this  species,  Mr.  Ober  sent  nine  examples.  Mr.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  3. 
1871,  p.  271)  considers  E.  riiaii  from  St.  Thomas  ^^undistinguishable" 
from  U.  ^nariinica.  I  have  but  one  specimen  of  JE.  rimij  which  differs 
only  from  the  Dominica  bird  in  being  light  brownish-olive  above;  the 
upper  plumage  of  K  martinica  is  dark  olive;  the  difference  may  be 
seasonal.  Mr.  Sclater  also  raises  the  question  whether  E.pagana  <<is 
really  separable'';  in  Ave  specimens,  so-called,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
New  Oranada,  the  most  marked  difference  from  the  West  Lidian  bird 
is  that  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  of  a  decided  pale  yellow.  In  JE. 
martinica,  the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a  clear  blaishgray,  the  abdomen 
with  just  a  tinge  of  yellow. 

Mr.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  834)  thinks  that  his  JE.  subpagana  will 
have  to  be  reunited  to  JE.pagana.  I  have  one  example  of  this  form,, 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellowish-olive  above,  and 
the  abdomen  of  a  fine  dear  light  yellow.  These  differences  may  be  due 
to  geographical  position. 

21.  MyiarohuB  oberl,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sci.  v.  l,p.  48.— Local  name,  "  So- 
leil  coacher  ". 

"  It  is  SO  called  because  it  utters  its  peculiar  cry  just  at  sunset;  the 
hunters  say  when  Soleil  Coucher  cries,  it  is  time  to  make  ajomsa,  or 
camp.    Obtained  at  Landat  in  March ;  not  common. 

^<  Length,  ^,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  12 J ;  wing,  4. 

'» Length,  9,  8J  in. ;  alar  extent,  12J ;  wing,  4.'' 

22.  Bladcua  bninneicapmus,  Lawr ,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci. v.  1,  p.  161.— Local  name^ 
''Gtoabemoaohe". 

"  Everywhere  abundant  in  the  ravines  and  dark  valleys  of  the  mount- 
ains. 
"Length,  ^,  5|  in.;  alar  extent,  8i;  wing,  2J ;  tail,  2|.» 
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23.  Tyraunufl  rostratus,  Scl. 

''Pipere;  Loggerhead." 

*<Moie  an  inhabitant  of  the  lowlands  than  the  monntains;  found  it 
abandant  in  St.  Marie,  Atlantic  coast 

<^  Foand  a  nest  with  two  eggs,  April  20, 1877. 

^< Length,  t^,  9^  in. ;  alar  extent,  15 ;  wing,  ^. 

^'  Length,  9, 9|  in. ;  alar  extent,  15| ;  wing,  4$." 

The  nest  is  rather  loosely  made,  of  small  harsh-feeling  roots  and  stems 
of  plants,  with  no  soft  lining  for  the  eggs ;  it  is  4J  inches  wide,  with  a 
height  of  2  inches,  the  cavity  bat  half  an  inch  deep.  The  two  eggs  are 
alike  in  size,  but  vary  in  shade  of  color:  one  is  of  a  light  reddish  salmon 
color,  with  large  conspicnoas  spots  of  a  deep  rnsty-red,  mostly  aroand 
the  larger  end;  the  other  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  color,  the  spots 
smaller  and  less  conspicnoas.    They  measare  1.06  by  •77. 

Fam.  TROCHILID^. 

.24.  Eulampis  jugularis  (Linn.)* 

^^  Large  Crimson-throat  Hammingbird*" 

^^  This  species  called  ^  Oolibri '  in  patois  French. 

^<  This  species  is  almost  cxclasively  a  frequenter  of  the  high  valleys 
of  the  monntains,  thoagh  found  lower  down  also.  It  delights  in  the 
plantain  and  provision  grounds  of  the  mountain  sides,  and  there  may 
be  seen  in  early  morning,  glancing  among  the  leaves,  hovering  over  the 
flower  dusters.  In  the  open  glades,  also,  it  was  abundant  about  the 
wild  honeysuckle  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  easily  approached,  and 
many  were  caught  for  me  by  the  little  mountain  boys,  with  native  bird- 
lime, the  juice  (inspissated)  of  the  bread-fruit  tree. 

^<  I  did  not  find  it  anywhere  common  on  the  east,  or  Atlantic  side  of 
the  island.  Took  a  nest  and  two  eggs  in  June.  It  breeds  later  in  the 
season  than  the  smallest  species  (the  Crested).  Nest  built  in  bread- 
fruit tree.    Have  nests  of  the  three  species. 

^'  Length,  ^,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  7};  wing,  3f. 

<<  Length,  9 ,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  7^ ;  wing,  3." 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  abundant  species,  as  Mr.  Ober  procured 
about  fifty  specimens.  Most  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having  been  cap- 
tured with  bird-lime.  The  female  differs  only  in  the  color  of  the  throat 
being  somewhat  duller. 

Mr.  Ober  speaks  of  having  obtained  ^^ nests  of  the  three  species"; 
but  none  have  been  received. 

.25.  Eulampis  holoserloetta  (LinD.). 

^'  Green  or  Blue-throated  Hummingbird." 

^^  This  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  others.  It  prefers  shade  and  seclu- 
sion. I  noticed  the  curious  habit  first  in  this  species,  that  it  possesses 
jn  common  with  the  larger,  of  flitting  about  in  the  dark  forest,  where  a 
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gleam  of  ligbt  would  penetrate.  It  would  dart  and  double  with  rapid- 
Itji  occasionally  fluttering  on  suspended  wing,  like  a  Hawk,  then  dart 
off  to  a  near  twig,  whence,  after  resting  a  while,  it  would  renew  its  forage 
upon  the  diminutive  insects  sporting  in  the  ray  of  dusky  light. 

*^  Procured  a  nest  and  two  eggs,  in  June,  from  a  *  cactus'  tree." 

"  Length,  ^,  4}  in. ;  alar  extent,  6 ;  wing,  2 J." 

26.  Thalurania  wagleri  (Less.). 

"  White-throat  Hummer."    September,  1877. 

'^This  bird  I  found  tolerably  abundant,  principally  in  the  shady 
mountain  paths  of  the  ^  high  woods'.  I  saw  bat  one  before  (earlier  in 
the  year)  in  March,  while  on  my  way  to  the  Boiling  Lake.  It  may  be 
the  young  of  No.  368  or  369,  but  of  this  you  can  jadge,  as  I  send  speci- 
mens of  each  kind.    Inhabits  the  mountains. 

"  Length,  $ ,  4^  in. ;  alar  extent,  6  j  wing,  2f ." 

Mr.  Qber's  note  given  above  refers  to  tbe  female  of  this  species,  of 
which  two  examples  were  sent  in  his  last  collection ;  also  one  male,  No. 
369;  on  the  label  of  this  specimen  he  wrote,  '^  Purple- throat  Hummer,  ^f. 
Length,  4^  in. ;  alar  extent,  6;  wing,  2}."  (No.  368  is  Eulampis  holose- 
ficeus.)  This  is  the  first  allusion  he  bas  made  to  its  being  a  distinct 
species,  which  is  difficult  to  account  for,  as  the  male  is  also  very  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  the  three  other  species  found  abundantly  in  the 
island.  In  his  first  collection,  seven  males  of  T.  tcagleri  were  sent,  but 
there  is  no  note  or  any  comment  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  fourth  specied — the  three  regular  forms  being  the  only  ones 
spoken  ofl 

The  female  of  this  species  appears  to  have  been  more  rarely  obtained 
than  the  male. 

It  has  the  crown  and  uppei:  tailcorerts  bluish-green,  the  upper 
plumage  and  wing-coverts  dark  green  tinged  with  golden ;  the  middle 
tail-feathers  are  golden  bronze,  ending  with  greenish-blue;  tbe  other 
tail-feathers  are  greenish-blue,  with  their  bases  golden  bronze,  and  ending 
with  grayish-white ;  the  lores,  a  line  under  the  eye,  and  the  ear>coverts 
are  black ;  the  under  plumage  is  ashy-white ;  the  bill  is  entirely  black. 

The  procuration  of  the  female  establishes  this  species  as  being  resi- 
dent in  Dominica. 

27.  Ortbcrhynclini  eadUs  (Gin.)- 
«« Small  Crested  Hammer." 

^^  This  species  is  called  by  the  natives,  ^  Fon,  Fou,'  or  ^  crazy,  crazy,' 
firom  its  eccentric  motions  in  the  air. 

*^  It  is  not  uncommon  along  the  coast  and  in  the  lower  valleys.  Al- 
most the  only  species  on  the  Atlantic  side  in  April  and  May.  Very 
abundant  everywhere.  Took  first  nest,  March  20,  in  Shawford  Yalley ; 
fbnnd  others  as  late  as  June  20,  at  Batalie,  on  sea-coast 

^^  In  order  of  numerical  abandance  this  species  can  be  first,  the  Grim- 
son-throat  second,  the  Blue  or  Violet-breast  third. 

"  Length,  3i  in.;  alar  extent,  4f ;  wing,  2,  *."      ,,,,,,  ,^ Qoogle 
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Fam.  CYPSELIDiE. 

28.  Chastura  poUora  (Temm.). 
"  Swift. 

<<  This  bird  only  appears  after  a  rain,  then  in  ^reat  nnmbers,  darting 
swiftly'  about,  disappearing  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased.  In  March  saw 
bat  three  at  the  Mountain  Lake,  2,300  feet.  In  June  they  had  descended 
to  the  valleys,  and  were  even  sporting  about  the  seashore. 

^'  They  live  and  breed  among  the  cliflfs,  high  up  the  mountains  and 
near  the  waterfalls  of  the  Boseau  Valley.  Abundant  also  at  Batalie* 
lower  down  the  coast. 

^'Length,  ^,  ^  in.;  alar  .extent,  lOj  ;  wing,  S^P 

I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  C.  poliuraj  but  as  the  bird  under 
investigation  agrees  in  plumage  quite  well  with  the  description  of  that 
species  given  by  Mr.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  611),  I  have  called  it  so 
provisionally;  it  differs,  however,  in  dimensions,  the  wing  especially 
being  shorter. 

29.  "Swift" 

^^A  species  of  Swift,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  small  Swift  and 
the  large  Martin.'' 
This  species  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Fam.  ALCEDINID^. 

30.  Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.). 
»*  Kingfisher." 

^^  Seen  in  April  on  the  windward  side  of  Dominica,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember  on  the  leeward,  or  Caribbean  side.  In  September  it  appears 
more  plentiful.    Undoubtedly  a  resident" 

No  specimen  sent,  but  is  this  species  without  much  doubt 

Fam.  CUCULID^. 

31.  CoccyzuB  minor  (Gm.). 
<^ Cuckoo;  Manioc." 

<<Not  very  plentiful;  unsuspicious,  stupid;  its  cry  similar  to  that  of 
Yellow-balled  Cuckoo,  but  more  prolonged,  sharper,  and  harsher. 
''  Nesting  in  May ;  inhabits  the  low  shrubs  and  trees  of  old  clearings. 
«^ Length,  ^,  13  in.;  alar  extent,  16^;  wing,  5}. 
'^Length,  9, 13}  in.;  olar  extent,  17;  wing,  5}." 

Fam.  PSITTACID^. 

32.  Chrysotia  auguata  (Vig.)* 
"'Cicero.' 

"  Except  in  the  rainy  season,  this  bird  can  only  be  found  in  the  high 
mountains,  where  grow  the  mountain  palm,9omi6r,  boia  dioj^e, and  other 
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trees  of  moantain  growth,  upon  the  seeds  of  which  it  feeds.  It  is  there 
abundant,  yet  shy  and  difficult  to  approach.  Its  cry  is  harsh,  resem- 
bling the  call  of  a  Wild  Turkey.  Morning  and  evening  they  call  one  to 
another  for  perhaps  an  hoar ;  daring  the  rest  of  the  day  they  remain 
silenty  except  for  an  occasional  cry.  When  a  gnn  is  fired,  they  all  cry 
out,  and  then  keep  perfect  silence.  They  do  not  seem  to  associate  in 
flocks  at  this  season,  like  the  Parrot,  bat  are  foand  more  often  in  pairs. 
They  breed  in  the  hollow  tops  of  high  trees,  and  the  young  are  rarely 
taken.  When  canght  young,  they  readily  learn  to  talk.  The  only  manner 
in  which  one  is  secured  alive  is  by  being  wounded. 

'*  It  descends  to  the  valleys  in  the  rainy  season  to  some  extent,  but 
prefers  the  mountains.  At  that  time  they  are  very  fat,  excellent  eating, 
and  much  hunted. 

^*I  made  an  excursion  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  camping  on 
their  feeding  grounds,  but  only  secured  three  (though  assisted  by  the 
Carib  hunters),  the  country  was  so  wild  and  the  birds  so  shy. 

^'Length,  ^,21  in.,-  alar  extent,  35;  wing,  11. 

'<  Length,  9 ,  22  in.;  alar  extent,  36;  wing,  12." 

As  specimens  of  the  Imperial  Parrot  are  exceedingly  rare  in  collec- 
tions, and  a  description  of  it  not  readily  available,  I  thought  that  one 
taken  from  the  examples  before  me  might  prove  useful. 

The  male  has  on  the  front  adjoining  the  bill  a  narrow  line  of  a  dark 
warm  brown  color ;  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  occiput  are  of  a  rather 
dull  bluish-green,  with  lighter  terminations ;  the  feathers  of  the  hind 
neck,  and  extending  around  in  front,  are  bronzy-green,  with  a  broad 
subterminal  band  of  dark  bluish-purple,  and  ending  with  black;  the 
feathers  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  flanks,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  of 
a  bright,  rather  dark  green,  conspicuously  edged  with  lighter  or  verditer- 
green ;  these  terminal  edgings  are  crossed  with  waving  dark  marks  like 
water-lines ;  the  tail-feathers  are  reddish-brown,  having  their  bases  green 
for  a  short  space,  the  two  middle  feathers  show  more  green ;  the  edge 
of  the  wing  is  scarlet  (not  the  flexure);  the  primaries  have  their  outer 
webs  bright  dark  green  for  two-thirds  their  length,  the  terminal  third 
of  a  brownish-purple ;  the  first  quill  is  entirely,  and  the  inner  webs  of 
the  others  are  of  a  dark  purple ;  all  but  the  first  primary  have  their 
outer  webs  incised ;  the  secondaries  have  their  outer  webs  green ;  on 
the  outer  two  a  speculum  of  scarlet;  the  inner  webs  are  dark  purple; 
on  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  throat  acUoining,  the  feathers  are  dark 
brown,  with  coppery  terminations ;  the  ear-coverts  are  bi 
with  light  bluish ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  throa 
and  abdomen  are  bronzy  dark  olive,  broadly  marked  subter 
an  opalescent  band  of  violet-purple  and  light  blue,  changes 
ent  lights,  their  terminal  margins  are  black ;  the  upper  mai 
horn-color,  with  a  whitish  mark  on  its  side  at  the  base;  the 
dible  is  lighter;  the  feet  blackish-brown. 

The  female  specimen  has  the  colors  a  little  duller,  and  t 
less  bright,  but  it  may  be  possibly  younger.  ^  ^ 
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33.  "Parrot." 

'^  This  bird,  aboat  the  size  of  our  Northern  Carolina  Parrot,  bat  more 
robast,  is  very  shy,  keeping  mainly  to  the  higher  mountains ;  sometimes 
descending  to  the  inner  valleys^  to  feed  upon  the  wild  goavas. 

"  It  is  sometimes  captured  by  being  wing-broken,  and  takes  kindly  to 
confinement,  but  unlike  its  larger  brother,  the  Cicero,  does  not  learn  to 
talk.  It  congregates  in  small  flocks.  It  is  oftener  shot  in  the  months 
between  September  and  February.  A  very  beneficent  law  of  Dominica 
prohibits  the  shooting  of  Parrots,  Ciceros,  Bamiers,  &c.,  in  any  other 
months,  thus  ensuring  protection  during  the  breeding  season." 

This  species  was  not  obtained  by-Mr.  Ober. 

Fam.  STRIGIDiE. 

34.  Stxlz  flanunea  var.  nigrescena,  Lawr. 
"Owl.    <Shawah.^ 

"  Very  rare ;  its  cry  even  is  seldom  heard.  It  haunts  principally  the 
mountains  and  higher  valleys  ;  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  a  large  limb,  and  lays  eggs  elliptical  in  shape,  white  and  gran- 
ular. In  this  case  they  were  three  in  number,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  ovules,  were  the  full  complement  They  were  newly  laid,  Sep- 
tember 19," 

I  find  this  to  be  a  very  dark  variety  of  Strixjlammea.  At  my  request, 
Mr.Bidgway  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  dark-plumaged  form  (var.  guate- 
nuitlcBj  from  Costa  Eica),  spoken  of  in  N.  A.  Birds,  v.  2,  p.  14.  On  compa- 
rison, the  difference  is  very  marked :  the  example  from  Costa  Bica  is 
above  brown,  intermixed  with  rufous,  and  closely  freckled  with  fine 
whitish  vermieulations ;  it  is  also  marked,  not  closely,  with  whitish 
ovate  spots  surrouaded  with  black ;  the  color  below  is  dark  reddish- 
ochraeeous,  with  black  sagittate  spots.  The  sex  not  given.  It  measures^ 
length,  14^  in. ;  wing,  13  ^  toil,  6 ;  tarsus,  2 j. 

The  male  from  Dominica  has  the  upper  plumage  of  a  fine  blackish- 
brown,  rather  sparsely  marked  with  small  white  spots;  the  tail  is 
crossed  with  alternate  bands  of  brown  and  light  dull  ochraceous  freck- 
led with  brown ;  the  wings  are  the  color  of  the  back,  somewhat  inter- 
mixed with  rufous ;  the  under  plumage  is  light  reddish-ochraceous, 
marked  with  small  round  black  spots  (the  color  is  lighter  than  the  under 
plumage  of  the  Costa  Bica  specimen) ;  the  ends  of  the  ruff-feathers  are 
dark  reddish-browo }  feathers  around  the  eye,  black ;  the  face  is  of  a 
ligbt  reddish  fawn  color.  <'  Bill  white ;  iris  deep  chocolate,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter." 

Length  (fresh),  13  in.  ]  wing,  10 ;  tail,  4} ;  tarsus,  2. 

The  female  is  of  the  same  dark  oolor  above,  with  the  white  spots  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  the  tail  is  darker;  the  under 
plumage  of  a  darker  reddish-oohraceous  than  in  the  male  (not  so  dark 
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as  that  of  tbe  Costa  Eica  specimen),  a  few  roundish  black  spots  on  the 

breast;  on  the  abdomen  the  markings  are  in  clusters,  and  irregular  in 

form. 

Length  (skin)^  13  in. ;  wing,  9}  ;  tail,  4f ;  tarsas,  2^, 

Besides  its  much  darker  upper  plumage,  the  Dominican  form  is  of 

much  smaller  dimensions. 
The  color  of  the  eggs  is  dead  white;  they  measure  in  length  1.60  by 

1.22  in  breadth. 

Fam.  FALCONIDJE. 

35.  Pandion  halisettw  (Linn.)* 
"  Fish-hawk." 

**  Seen  circling  over  the  sea  in  September." 

36.  Bateo  pennsylvanlotta  (Wila.). 

'*  *  Mai  fini.'    St.  Marie,  Indian  country. 

^*  This  bird  courses  above  the  valley,  uttering  its  cry  of '  Mai  fini,  fini'. 
It  is  not  abuodant;  eats  lizards  as  well  as  small  birds.  The  largest  o£ 
the  Hawks  here  resident.    Iris  amber. 

"Length,  <^,  15  in. ;  alar  extent,  32 ;  wing,  lOJ. 

"Length,  $,  15  in.;  alar  extent,  32;  wing,  10." 

37.  Tinnancalus  aparvoiliia  var.  aatUlarom  (Gm.). 
**  *  Glee  glee.'    Nowhere  abundant. 

"  Lengtii,  ^,  10^  in. ;  alar  extent,  20;  wing,  6f.'' 

The  two  sp^imens  sent  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Bidgway  for  deter* 
mination ;  be  wrote  me  as  follows : — "  The  Dominica  Tinnunculusis  iden- 
tical with  that  from  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Porto  Bico.  It 
is  what  I  have  called  *  sparveri^is  var.  dopiinioeims^  bat  I  find  upon, 
further  investigation  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  antiUarunij  Qm. — 
daminieensis  being,  as  I  now  conclude,  the  bird  which  I  have  called  leu- 
caphrysJ^  Mr.  Bidgway  also  wrote : — "  You  may  mention  that  I  have  a. 
male  T.  sparveraidesy  in  the  plumbeous  plumage,  from  South  Florida."' 

Fam.  FREGATID^ 

38.  Fregata  aqnila  (Linn.). 

"  Man  o'  War  Hawk ;  Frigate  Pelican." 

^^  Often  seen  flying  at  great  bdght ;  said  to  breed  ou  an  inaccessible 
cliff  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island.'' 

Fam.  PH^THONIDJE. 

39.  PhaBthon  flaviiostrls,  Brandt. 
«  Tropic  Bird.    Abundant. 

^^  Breeds  in  the  cliffs  near  the  Lime  Plantation  of  Batalie,  the  prop*^ 
erty  of  Dr.  imray.    They  also  breed  in  the  cliffs  of  Mount  David,  near* 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 6  July  80^  1878. 
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Bosean.  They  appear  from  oat  tbeir  holes  early  in  the  morDing,  go  oat 
to  sea  to  fish  and  return  at  9  or  10 ;  coming  oat  again  in  the  afternoon. 
A  road  winds  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  thus  they  can  be  closely 
observed.  They  are  said  to  reside  here  the  year  throagh,  and  commence 
incabating  in  April. 

^^  Length,  i^  23  in. )  alar  extent,  36 ;  wing,  11  J. 

*<  Length,  $,  27  in. ;  alar  extent,  36 ;  wing,  11^." 

Fam.  PELECANID-^. 

40.  PelecanuB  faacua  (Linn.). 
"  Brown  Pelican.'' 

^'  One  or  two  seen ;  does  not  breed  here,  bat  probably  on  the  nearest 
sandy  island." 

Fam.  ARDEIDJE. 

41.  Ardea  candidissima  (Gm.). 

" '  Ganlin  Wane'    Not  common. 

<<  In  such  rivers  as  that  at  Hatton  Oarden,  which  rans  a  long  distance 
through  a  tolerably  level  valley,  with  broad  shallows,  banks  well  lined 
with  bashes,  with  deep  holes  well  stocked  with  fish,  this  bird  is  often 
found.    Iris  pale  yellow. 

"Length,  ^,  21 J  in.;  alar  extent,  35;  wing,  lOJ  in." 

42.  Ardea  caBrolea,  Lion. 
'*  *  Grabier  noir.' 

"  Shot  in  a  stream  far  up  the  mountains.    Iris  straw-color. 
*'  Length,  9 ,  21 J  in. ;  alar  extent,  37 ;  wing,  10^." 

•43.  Butoridea  Tireaoena  (Linn.). 

"  Green  Heron.    Common. 

^< Breeding  season  commenced  in  April;  fonnd  eggs  in  June.  Iris 
yellow. 

**  Length,  9, 19 J  in. ;  alar  extent,  26;  wing,  TJ." 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

44.  Colamba  corenaia,  Gm. 

" '  Eamier.' 

<<  Abundant  in  the  high  woods,  never  touches  earth ;  makes  its  nest 
in  the  high  gomier  trees  in  May.  Shot  in  numbers  in  the  rainy  season, 
then  very  fat  and  most  delicious  eating.  Iris  orange,  shot  with  gold, 
with  an  inner  circle  around  of  darker  color. 

'<  Length,  ^,  16  in. ;  alar  extent,  28 ;  wing,  9." 

•45.  Zenalda  martlnicana,  Bp. 
"'Tourterelle.' 
*^  Breeds  on  rocks  and  cliffs  along  the  coast  (Caribbean),  very  plenti- 
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fah  In  the  moantains  not  namerons;  abundant  in  Indian  country, 
comin&r  abont  the  hats  even,  not  being  troubled  there.  Found  eggs  in 
June  at  Batalie. 

**  Length,  ^,  12J  in.j  alar  extent,  19  j  wing,  7.^ 

46.  Chamflepella  paMerina  (Linn.). 
"Ground  Dove.    ^Bagas.' 

"Not  nurtierous  on  the  hills;  on  Grand  Savannah,  near  Batalie, 
Caribbean  coast,  abundant.  Found  eggs  in  June;  the  nest,  a^'frail 
platform  of  grass  stalks  and  sticks,  placed  on  an  old  stump. 

"Length,  9,  6|  in.;  alar  extent,  lOJ;  wing,  Sj." 

47.  Oeotrygon  montana  (Lftin.)* 

"  *  Perdix  rouge  ^  ^;  *  Ferdix  noir^,  9. 

"Not  uncommon  in  the  high  woods;  called  Perdix  or  Partridge; 
robust;  strong  in  short  flight,  and  frequenting  the  ground;  it  more 
resembles  that  bird  than  a  Dove.    Iris  yellow. 

"Length,  ^,  10}  in.;  alar  extent,  19};  wing,  6}. 

"Length,  9, 10^  in.;  alar  extent,  18 ;  wing,  C.'' 

The  two  eggs  sent  are  of  a  rather  light  salmon  color,  and  immaculate; 
they  measure  1.19  by  .89. 

Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 

48.  CharadxlQJi  virgliiioufl,  Borkb. 
"Golden  Plover.'' 

"Arrives  in  flocks,  frequenting  the  ^ Grand  Savannah',  staying  bat  a 
short  time." 

49.  StrepailaB  Interprea  (Linn.). 

"  Only  one  seen,  at  Scott's  Head.  The  flocks  of  migratory  Plover  and 
Curlews  visit  Dominica  but  little,  preferring  lower  islands,  like  Antigua 
and  Barbuda  to  the  rocky  islands,  where  their  favorite  food  is  necessa- 
rily scarce. 

"Length,  9  in.;  alar  extent,  18};  wing,  6." 

Fam.  SCOLOPACID^. 

50.  "Sandpiper.'* 

Species  undetermined  j  seen,  but  not  obtained. 

51.  Trlngoldea  macolarltia  (Linn.). 

"A  resident  species.  In  the  hurricane  months,  the  island  is  visited 
by  numberless  flocks  of  Plover.  "So  other  Sandpiper  or  Plover  (I  think) 
resides  here. 

"Length,  9,  7J  in.;  alar  extent,  12J;  wing,  3}.'' 
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Fam.  LARIDJE. 

52.  "Tem." 

"  Not  procured,  but  I  think  is  Sterna  atoUdaJ^ 

53.  Sterna  antiUamm  (Less.)* 
"Tern. 

"Very  few  seen;  principally  aboat  Scott's  Head,  the  soatbernmost 
point  of  the  island. 
"Length,  <^,  8^  io,-  alar  extent,  18^;  wing,  6^." 

54.  Sterna  fnUgUioaa  (Gm.). 
"'Twaoo.' 

"  When  I  reached  Dominica,  September  15,  large  flocks  of  this  species 
were  skimming  the  water,  apparently  feeding  upon  the  fish.  There  were 
hundreds.  Wishing  to  get  into  the  mountains  at  once,  I  neglected  to 
get  this  bird,  thinking  it  would  be  on  the  coast  upon  my  return.  In  a 
week,  however,  the  squally  weather  which  had  brought  them  in  had 
passed,  and  they  also  bad  disappeared.  I  was  able  only  to  procure  this 
mutilated  specimen,  which  I  send  with  regret." 

55.  Sterna  ansMitheta,  Soop. 
"Tern." 

^<  St.  Marie,  Atlantic  coast,  April  20.  This  bird  made  its  first  appear- 
ance a  week  ago,  coming  from  the  open  ocean,  to  breed  upon  a  rock  off 
this  stormy  shore.  My  Indian  boys  procured  twenty  eggs  from  the 
rock.    The  birds  leave  the  island  so  soon  as  their  young  are  fledged. 

"Length,  ^,  14}  in.;  alar  extent,  29;  wing,  10^. 

"length,  9, 15}  in.;  alar  extent,  30;  wing,  lOf." 

Fam.  PROCELLARIDJE. 

56.  "'Dioblotin.'" 

"  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  abundp>nt.  Said  to  have  come  in  from  the 
sea  in  October  and  November,  and  to  burrow  in  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  for  a  nest.  In  those  months  it  incubated.  The  wildest 
stories  are  told  about  it,  and  but  for  the  evidence  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Imray,  I  should  treat  it  as  a  myth.  Doobttess  as  you  write,  it  may  be 
identical  with  the  Jamaica  Petrel.'' 

Gn  first  receiving  the  account  of  this  bird  from  Mr.  Ober,  I  wrote  to 
Professor  Baird,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  Pvffinus  obscurus^  which 
species  was  found  breeding 'in  the  Bahamas  by  Dr.  Bryant.  Professor 
Baird  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  more  likely  to  be  Prion  Cartbhtm^ 
discovered  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica  a  few  years  since. 

It  is  quite  possible  it  may  be  an  undescribed  species,  and  its  acquisi- 
tion is  most  desirable. 

It  goes  and  comes,  doubtless,  mostly  if  not  altogether  at  night.  If  the 
burrows  made  by  it  could  be  found  when  the  birds  are  incubating, 
probably  they  could  be  unearthed  in  the  daytime,  and  thus  be  secured. 
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Its  movements  bein^  like  those  attributed  to  evil  iH>^rits,  probably 
suggested  the  uame  by  which  it  is  known. 

Dr.  Bryant  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  N.  H.  v.  7,  p.  132)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Pnffinus  obacurus : — ^'Tbe  nest  is  always  placed  in  a 
hole  or  under  a  projecting  portion  of  the  rock,  seldom  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  surface,  and  never,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  oat  of  reach 
of  the  hand.  On  being  caught  they  make  no  noise,  and  do  not  resist  at 
all.  Why  these  birds  and  the  Stormy  Petrels  never  enter  or  leave  their 
holes  in  the  daytime,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature;  both  of  them 
feeding  and  flying  all  day,  yet  never  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  their  breed- 
ing places  before  dark.'' 


lf«TK8   09r  A   COIil^BCnotV    OV   FISHB8    FBOH  CliACKAHAS 
KIVBR,  •RBOON. 

By  DATID  6.  JORDAN,  M.  D. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  has  lately  received  from  Mr. 
Livingston  Stone  a  small  collection  of  fishes  obtained  by  him  from  the 
Clackamas  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon.  The  collec- 
tion comprises  only  six  rpecies,  but  each  species  (excepting  Salmo  t9tep- 
pitch)  is  i*epresented  by  several  specimens,  all  in  excellent  condition ; 
and  it  so  happens  that  each  one  of  these  is  a  species  of  special  scientific 
interest,  and  one  concerning  which  our  knowledge  has  for  one  reason  or 
another  been  incomplete.  Four  of  these  species  were  first  described  by 
Kichardson  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  1836),  viz,  Oncorhynchus  quinnat^ 
Saimo  tsuppitchj  8almo  clarJci^  and  Oila  oregonensis;  another,  Acrochilus 
alutaceusy  was  first  made  known  by  Professor  Agassiz  (Am.  Journ.  Sci. 
and  Arts,  1855) ;  and  the  last,  Salvelinus  spectdbilis^  by  Dr.  Girard  in  1856. 

z.  ONCORHYNCHUS  QUINNAT  (Richardson)  Oiinthen 
California  Salmon.    Columbia  Salmon.    Quinnat  Salmon. 

l83Q—Salmo  quinnat  R1CUARD6ON,  Faana  Bor.-Am.  iii,  p.  219,  (deaoribed  from  notes  hj 
Dc  Gairdner). 

Salmo  quinnat  DeKay,  Faana  Now  York,  Fishes,  p.  242,  1842,  (copied). 

Salmo  quinnat  Btorer,  Synopsis  Fieb.  N.  A.  p.  196, 1846,  (copied). 

Salmo  quinnat  Hbrbbrt,  Frank  Forrester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Snpplement,  p.  31, 
1850. 

Salmo  quinnat  Qirard,  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  yiii,  p.  217, 1856. 

Salmo  quinnat  Girard,  Pao.  R.  B.  Rep.  Fishes,  p.  306,  pi.  67, 1858. 

Salmo  quinnat  Scckley,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  321, 1860. 

Oneorhpnchus  quinnat  GtJNTHRR,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vi,  p.  158, 1866,  (compiled). 

Salmo  quinnat  Bucklbt,  Monograph  Genus  Balmo,  Bept.  U.  S.  Fish.  Comm.  p. 
105,1874. 

Salmo  quinnat  Nelson,  Bnll.  UIs.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist  i,  p.  43, 1876,  (lilinoia  River). 

Salmo  quinnat  Hallock,  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  359, 1877. 

Oncorhynchua  quinnat  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  357, 1878. 

Oueorhijnokus  quinnat  Jordan,  Catalogue  Freeh-water  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  431, 1878. 

Salmo  quinnatf  U.  S.  Fieh  Comm.  Repts.,  and  of  writers  on  Salmon  and  fish  cul- 
ture generally. 
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1856— ^ario  argyreus  Qirard,  Proo.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  p.  218. 

Fario  argyreus  Girard,  Pao.  R.  R.  Barv.  Rep.  Fishes,  p.  313»pl.  70, 1858. 

Sidmo  argyreus  Sucklky,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  326,  I860. 

SaJmo  argyreus  Buckley,  Monop^raph  Salmo,  p.  110, 1874. 
1861— /Salmo  warreni  Buckley,  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vii,  p.  308. 

Salmo  warreni  Buckley,  Monograph  Sal  mo,  p.  147,  1874. 

Salmo  warreni  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 

This  species,  the  most  abandant  aud  most  valuable  of  the  Salmonidce 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  represented  in  the  present  collection  by  nume- 
roas  partly  grown  specimens,  some  black-spotted  and  some  nearly  plain 
silvery.  The  only  question  which  now  arises  in  the  synonymy  of  this 
species  is  as  to  its  distinctness  from  its  congener  O.wer^-a (Walbaum),(0. 
lycaodon  Pallas).  The  slender,  more  fusiform,  and  less  compressed  form 
of  the  latter  species,  as  well  as  its  fewer  branchiostegals  and  less  forked 
tail,  seem  to  indicate  specific  diiference.  The  types  of  Fario  argyreus 
Girard,  I  have  examined.  They  are  two  in  number,  each  about  8  inches 
long,  and  are  evidently  young  quinnaU,  The  original  types  of  Salmo 
warreni  are  apparently  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  bottle  of  small  silvery 
fishes,  young  individuals  of  quinruLty  in  the  Kational  Museum,  labelled 
by  Dr.  Suckley  "  Salmo  warreni  f^^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
original  types  of  Salmo  warreni  were  similar  specimens  of  a  young 
Oncorhynchua^  most  likely  the  young  of  0,  quinnat 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  entire  generic  distinctness  of 
the  genus  Oncorhynchm  from  Salmo,  although  the  characters  assigned 
to  Oncorhynchus  by  Dr.  Suckley  have  no  such  value.  The  great  devel- 
opment of  the  anal  fin  and  the  peculiar  form  and  dentition  of  the 
vomer  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  hooked  jaws  of  the  male, 
although  neither  character  was  noticed  by  Dr.  ISuckley.  Indeed,  this 
author  includes  most  of  the  Oncorhynchi^  under  one  name  or  another,  in 
his  subgen us  Salmo.  Thus  the  species  termed  by  him  quinnat, confluenius 
( =  Tceta),  argyreus  (=  quinnat),  pattcidens  (=  nerJca),  ttuncatus  {=  nerlca), 
ricJiardi  (=  nerka),  Jcennerlyi,  and  warreni  (=  quinnat),  are  all  hook -jawed 
species,  with  a  long  anal  fin  and  an  increased  number  of  branchioste- 
gals, yet  they  are  all  referred  by  Dr.  Suckley  to  his  subgenus  Salmo 
proper. 

An  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Oncorhynchus  in  the  National 
Museum,  including  all  of  Dr.  Buckley's  types  excepting  richardi  and 
warrenij  has  convinced  Dr.  Gill  and  myself  that  they  all  belong  to  five 
species,  0.  gorbuscha,  0.  Jceta,  O.  nerka,  0.  quinnat,  and  0.  kenncrlyi. 
These  are  divisible  into  two  very  strongly  marked  subgenera,  or  perhaps 
even  distinct  geneT43i,^Oncorhynchus,  including  the  first  four  species 
named,  and  Hypsifafio,  Gill,  including  only  kennerlyi.  0.  kennerlyi  is 
very  much  smaller  than  the  other  species,  and  is  much  more  compressed 
and  of  a  different  form.  Its.form  seems  to  me,  however,  rather  an  exag- 
geration of  that  of  0.  quinnat  than  a  distinct  type,  aud  the  resemblance 
is  almost  as  great  between  quinnat  and  kennerlyi  as  between  quinnat 
and  gorbusclui. 
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The  species  of  OneorhyT^ohus  at  present  admitted  by  Dr.  Gill  and 
myself  may  be  briefly  compared  as  follows : — 

0.  Body  more  elongate,  heavier  forward  and  leas  compressed  than  in  the  next ;  jaws 
in  the  adult  males  very  unequal ;  the  lower  jaw  prolonged  and  hooked 
upwards;  the  upper  jaw  still  more  elongate  and  ourled  oyer  the  tip  of  the 
lower,  the  profile  of  the  forehead  being  oonoave  when  viewed  from  the  side ; 
teeth  of  the  premaxillaries  and  of  the  tip  of  the. lower  jaw  greatly  enlarged 
and  hooked (Subgenus  Oncorhynchifis,) 

h.  Scales  very  small,  in  more  than  200  transverse  rows ;  smaller  on  caudal  peduncle 
than  on  flanks }  form  much  distorted  in  the  adult  males,  the  fleshy  hump  at  the 
shoulders  being  greatly  developed,  and  the  caudal  peduncle  slender  and  rather 
elongate ;  the  jaws  greatly  prolonged  and  curved ;  size  smalL  (Pacific  coast 
and  streams,  Washington  to  KamtschatkaO corbuscha.* 

hb.  Scales  medium,  in  about  170  (155  to  180)  transverse  rovrs ;  form  distorted,  but 
less  so  than  in  the  preceding,  the  fleshy  hump  considerably  developed  in  the 
males,  and  the  jaws  greatly  elongated  and  hooked;  branchlostegals  about  16. 
(Pacific  coast  and  streams,  Oregon  to  Kamtschatka. ) kbta.! 

hhb.  Scales  large  for  the  genus,  in  about  133  transverse  rows. 
c  Form  elongate,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  greatest  depth  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  body ;  the  males  with  the  caudal  peduncle  rather  slender,  and 
with  a  well-marked  fleshy  hump,  and  with  the  jaws  much  elongated  and  dis- 
torted; caudal  fin  feebly  forked;   branchiostegals  about  13.    (Pacific  coast 

and  streams,  California  to  Kamtschatka.) KBRKA.t 

oc  Body  elongate,  compressed,  the  greatest  depth  (in  female  and  immature  speci- 
mens at  least)  being  just  under  the  dorsal  fin ;  depth  of  body  one-fourth  of 
length,  or  a  little  more ;  head  moderate,  rather  bluntly  pointed ;  less  distorted 
in  male  specimens  than  in  the  preceding  species;  maxillary  shortish,  curved, 
Teaching  somewhat  beyond  eye;  caudal  fin  more  or  less  forked ;  branchioste- 
gals 15  or  16.    (Coast  and  streams,  California  to  Alaska.) quinvat. 

aa.  Body  oblong,  very  strongly  compressed,  the  dorsal  region  much  elevated ;  a  nearly 
even  slox>e  from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  dorsal  fin  unusually 
fiftr  back,  the  first  ray  being  behind  the  middle  of  the  body ;  head  long,  deep, 
compressed,  but  still  wide ;  mouth  extremely  large  and  very  oblique ;  the  jaws 
about  equal  in  the  females ;  in  the  males,  the  lower  jaw  protruding  beyond  the 
upper,  which  is  curled  up  like  the  snout  of  a  snarling  dog,  showing  the 
enlarged  canines,  the  premaxillaries  never  hooking  over  the  lower  jaw,  as  is 
the  case  with  Oncarhynchus  proper ;  dentition  as  in  typical  Oncorhynchus, 

(Subgenus  Hyp8}fario  Gill.) 

*Oncorhykciiu8  gorbusgha  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jordan,— Garbuaohaf  Pennant,  Arctic 
Zoology. — Sdlmo  gorluschay  Walbaum,  Artedi  Gen.  1792. — Salmogibher^  Bloch,  Schneider, 
Ichthyologia,  1801.— iSaZmo  proteuSf  Pallas,  Zool.  Rosso- Asiatica,  ISll.—Salmo  ffihher, 
Suckley,  1861. — Onoorhynehue  gorhuscha,  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  Sd,  1878. 

tONCORHYMCHUS  KBTA  (Walbaom)  G.  &  3.—Keta  vel  kayko,  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool* 
ogy. — SalvM  keta  vel  kaylco,  Walbaum,  1792. — SaXmo  keta  vel  kaykoy  Bloch,  Schneider^ 
1801,— Salmo  lagocephalusy  Pallas,  1811. — Salmo  scouleri,  Bichardson,  l&36.—Salmo  conflu' 
entus,  1861. — Onoorhynchtu  keta,  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  1878. 

tONCORHYNCHUS  KBRKA  (Walb.)  Gill  &  JoT.—Nonrla,  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology.— 
Sakno  nerka,  Walbaum,  17^,— Salmo  lycaodon,  Pallas,  l&ll.— Salmo  japoneHsis,  Pallas,. 
1811.— f  Salmo  pauddma^  Bichardson,  lS36.Salmo  oonauehu,  Bichardson,  Voyage  of  tho 
Herald,  1854.— /SaZmo  dennaHnuSf  Bichardson,  I.  o,  18^.— Salmo  canU,  Suckley,  1861. — 
Salmo  oooperi,  Suckley,  1861.— iSaZmo  scouleriy  Suckley,  1861,  (notof  Rich.).— -SflZwio  trun- 
catu$y  Suckley,  1861.— f  Salmo  richardi,  Suckley,  Vd6i.—0ncorhynvhm  lyoaodon,  Giluther,, 
l8ff7,—Onoorhynchtt8  nerkOy  Jordan,  1878. 
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d.  Depth  of  body  about  .89  of  length,  its  width  only  about  .10;  length  of  head 
.29  of  length ;  the  interorbital  space  about  .09 ;  maxillary,  .12;  mandiblei  .19^ 
scales  moderate,  thin,  partly  imbedded  in  the  skin  along  the  back,  but  not 
oloeely  imbricated,  in  number  about  20-135-20;  branohiostegals  about  15; 
dorsal  flu  rather  high — ^higher  than  long ;  adipose  fin  long  and  narrow,  some- 
what spatulate ;  caudal  fin  well  forked ;  general  color  red,  somevhat  spotted 
above;  size  smalL  (Aifritot—- Pacific  coast  streams,  Sacramento  Biver  to 
Eraser's  Blver.) kekkbrlyi.* 

The  series  of  OnporhyiMlhi  in  the  National  Mnsenm  is  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  is  desirable,  except  in  the  case  of  O.  guitmat  and  0.  hennerlyi. 
0.  ketaj  0.  nerka^  and  0.  gorbugeha  are  represented  only  by  skins,  mostly 
dried  and  moth-eaten,  and  all  in  poor  condition.  A  fuller  series  may 
show  that  more  than  five  good  species  exist,  or  it  may  show  that  0. 
quinnat  is  really  only  a  variety  of  0.  nerlca. 

a.  SALMO  TSUPPITCH  Richardson. 

TsuppUeh  Salnum.    Black  Trout  of  Lake  Talkoe. 

1836— iSSalmo  tsv^tek  Richabdson,  Fauna  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  p.  224. 
Solmo  tb-uppitdk  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  p.  — ,  1848. 
SalvM  Uvppiioh  Storkr,  Synopsis,  p.  IS^,  1846. 

SalfM  iwppitch  Hsrbsbt,  Frank  Forrester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Sappl.  p.  39«  1860. 
Salmo  tsuppitch  Sucklby,  Nat  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  2S7, 
Salmo  UuppUch  GCnthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.Mus.  yi,  p.  118»  1867. 
Salmo  Uuppiteh  Suckley,  Monograph  Salmo,  p.  Ill,  1874. 
Salmo  isuppUck  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  358, 187S. 

A  fine  specimen  of  a  tront  from  the  Clackamas  Biver  enables  me  to 
make  a  probably  correct  determination  of  the  hitherto  unidentified  Salmo 
tsuppitch  of  Bichardson.  The  specimen  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
socalled  "Black  Tront  of  Lake  Tahoe"  (not  the  *•  Silver  Trout  of  Lake 
Tahoe^,  which  is  the  species  termed  by  Professor  Gill  and  myself 
8.  henahatDi^)^  of  which  numerous  specimens  were  collected  in  Lake 
Tahoe  and  in  Kern  Biver,  California,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw.  I  feel 
less  hesitation  in  identifying  Bichardson's  tsuppitch  with  this  species, 
from  the  fact  that  the  fish  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  renamed  by 
later  writers.  The  following  description  was  taken  from  the  Clackamas 
Biver  specimen. 

General  appearance  of  Salmo  henahawi^  bnt  with  smaller  scales, 
smaller,  shorter  head,  and  smaller  month,  besides  wanting  the  hyoid 
teeth. 

Body  elongated,  somewhat  compressed,  the  dorsal  region  moderately 
elevated.  Head  rather  small,  pointed  and  lengthened,  its  form  quite 
distinctly  conic,  less  convex  than  in  spilums^  the  top  rather  narrow 
and  slightly  keeled.  Mouth  moderate,  not  large,  with  rather  weak 
teeth,  the  maxillary  comparatively  narrow  and  not  extending  much 

*  Oncorkynehwi  Jcentierlyi  (Suckley)  Jor. — Salmo  kennerlyi,  Suckley,  1861. — Ryps^ario 
kennerlyiy  Gill,  1864. — Oncorhynchtis  kennerlyi,  Jordan,  1878. 
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beyond  the  eye ;  operole  more  prolonged  backwards  than  in  »pilu9*v4ty 
making  the  head  appear  longer.    Pectoral  fins  smaller  than  in  spilurus. 

Scales  small,  silvery,  28-180-29. 

Caudal  fin  short,  rather  faintly  forked,  bat  more  so  than  in  spilunis. 
Adipose  fin  rather  small.  Fins  all  small,  the  dorsal  of  the  nsnal  ^^sor 
lar^  pattern. 

Fin-rays :  Dorsal,  2, 11.    Anal,  2, 10. 

Color  dark  above;  head,  body,  and  upper  fins  with  small,  ronnd,  black 
spots,  very  namerous,  and  nearly  as  close  together  before  as  behind;  a 
few  sx>ots  on  the  belly  in  some  specimens* 

Measurements  oi  specimen:  Length,  12  inches;  depth,  .23}  of  length 
to  base  of  caudal;  head,  .24^;  interorbital  width,  .07;  maxillary,  .10; 
mandible,  .15;  middle  caudal  rays,  .11 ;  outer  caudal  rays,  .17.  ^ 

This  species  may  be  known  from  8.  gpilums  by  the  more  forked  tail, 
the  longer  and  slenderer  head,  and  the  greater  spottiness  anteriorly. 
From  8.  irideusy  it  may  be  known  by  the  much  slenderer  form,  larger 
month,  longer  head,  and  much  larger  scales ;  from  8.  hmshamj  which  it 
most  resembles,  by  the  shorter  head  and  by  the  lack  of  hyoid  teeth ;  and 
from  S.  clarkij  which  it  also  resembles,  by  the  want  of  hyoid  teeth,  and 
other  characters. 

These  black-spotted  Salmon  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  and  Pacific 
slope  belong  to  a  well-marked  group,  for  which  the  name  SdUir^  Valen- 
ciennes, may  be  retained  as  a  subgenus  of  the  genus  Salmo.  Although 
not  by  any  means  so  diffisrent  from  the  true  8almo  (type  8.  salar  L.)  as 
are  the  genera  Oncorhynchusj  Cristivomer  (type  8.  namaycushWaib,)^  and 
8alvelimLs  (type  8,  satvelinus  L.),  it  is  not  impossible  that  future  writers 
may  consider  8alar  as  a  genus  distinct  from  Salmo.  The  character  of  a 
single  instead  of  a  double  low  of  teeth  on  the  shaft  of  the  vomer,  sup- 
X>osed  to  distinguish  Fario^  Yal.,  from  8alar^  has  no  generic  value,  and 
probably  not  even  a  specific  value,  at  least  as  hitherto  stated.  In  all  the 
si>ecies  properly  referable  to  8alarj  the  teeth  are  arranged  alternately, 
each  one  pointing  to  the  right  or  left,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  its 
neighbor.  These  teeth  are  therefcHre  in  a  sort  of  quincuncial  row,  which 
in  many  or  most  instances  appears  as  two  distinct  rows,  and  almost 
always  is  divided  into  two  anteriorly.  Most  of  the  ^'  Salmon-trout"  and 
^^Trout"  of  Europe  and  Asia  belong  to  this  group,  ^^Salar^.  Although 
most  of  the  species  referred  to  Fario  belong  to  8alarj  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  type  of  Farto,  F.  argenteus  Yal.,  from  France,  is  a  8alar 
or  a  true  Salmo.    The  figure  looks  to  me  like  a  young  Salmon  {8,  salar). 

The  American  species  of  the  subgenus  8alar  which  are  now  consid- 
ered valid  by  Dr.  Gill  and  myself  may  be  compared  as  follows : — 

Common  cKarcustera ;— River  Salmon,  not  anadromons,  with  the  vomer  oompantivc^ly 
fiat  and  not  boat-shaped,  ite  form  eaeentiolly  as  in  Salmo  proper, 
the  vomerine  teeth  extending  for  some  distance  along  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  in  two  alternating  rows  or  in  one  zigzag  row,  the  teeth 
divergent  and  directed  somewhat  forward,  not  decidoous:  scales 
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moderate,  comparatively  thin  and  loose,  appearing  silveiy,  espe- 
cially in  fishes  which  have  entered  the  sea:  fins  small,  the  last  rays 
of  the  dorsal  somewhat  elongate,  the  first  ray  usaaily  less  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  last  ray ;  caudal  fin  slightly  forked,  or  more 
usually  tmncate,,with  a  slight  emargination,  douhle-ronnded  when 
spread  open  :  upper  parts,  especially  the  hack,  and  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins,  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  small,  rounded,  black 
spots ;  in  some  specimens,  especially  those  which  have  been  in  the 
sea,  these  spots  are  more  or  less  confluent,  obscured  or  even  obsolete : 
species  not  of  the  largest  size,  the  sexual  peculiarities  not  strongly 

marked (Subgenus  Salar.) 

a.  Hyoid  bone  entirely  destitute  of  teeth. 

h.  Scales  comparatively  large,  in  120  to  150  transverse  series. 
0,  Body  more  or  less  short  and  deep,  compressed,  the  depth  M  to  .33  of  length. 
Head  short,  bluntish,  convex  above,  obtusely  carinate,  about  .25  of 
length :  mouth  small,  smaUer  than  in  any  other  of  the  group,  the 
maxillary  bone  of  moderate  width,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the 
eye,  .10  to  .11  of  length,  the  mandible  about  .15 :  eye  large,  about 
.05  of  length :  caudal  fin  moderately  bnt  very  distinctly  forked, 
more  so  than  in  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  group ;  first  long 
ray  of  dorsal  about  twice  the  height  of  the  lost  rny :  dorsal,  2, 11 ; 
anal,  2, 11 :  scales  about  28-135-28,  varying  considerably,  but  in  all 
cases  decidedly  larger  than  in  any  other  of  our  species  of  Salar. 
Rivers  from  California  to  British  Columbia  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada ibidkus. 

Ih.  Scales  comparatively  small,  in  165  to  205  transverse  series. 

d.  Caudal  fin  somewhat  forked:  head  rather  small,  about  .25  of  length,  pointed 
and  lengthened,  conical,  the  upper  outline  rather  narrow  and  not 
much  convex,  the  carina  slight:  mouth  moderate,  the  maxillary 
comparatively  narrow  and  extending  much  beyond  the  eye :  opercle 
considerably  prolonged  backward :  scales  small,  28-180-29 :  depth 
about  .24  of  length  :  body  nearly  equally  spotted  before  and  behind. 

Rivers  west  of  SierraNevada tsuppitch, 

(id.  Caudal  fin  double-rounded  or  truncate,  not  at  all  forked  in  the  adult, 
e.  Head  not  notably  broad  and  flat,  heavy  and  proportionally  short,  its 
upper  outline  strongly  convex,  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
vei*sely :  mouth  very  large,  the  maxillary  extending  much  past  the 
eye  in  the  adult,  the  opercle  not  especially  prolonged  backward : 
dorsal  fin  notably  high  behind,  its  last  rays  more  than  f  the  height 
of  the  first,  some  of  the  middle  rays  shortest:  scales  small:  depth 
of  body  about  .24  of  length :  spots  on  body  most  numerous  poste* 
riorly.  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia region spilurus. 

X,  Scales  medium,  in  170  to  190  transverse  rows :  top  of  head  gibbous, 
obtusely  carlnated.    Headwaters  of  Rio  Grande,  Bear  River,  etc. 

Subspecies  Bpilurus,* 
XX,  Scales  small,  in  190  to  205  rows :  bead  more  or  less  sharply  cari- 
nated,  much  less  gibbous.    Generally  distributed. 

Subspecies  pleuriticuaA 
aa,  Hyoid  bone  with  an  elongate  band  of  small  teeth  between  the  bases  of  the  first 
and  second  pairs  of  gill-arches  (readily  scraped   off  by  careless 
observers,  and  possibly  sometimes  naturally  deciduous). 

*  Salmo  apilurus  Cope,  l&72.—Salmo  stomiaa  var.  apilurua  Jordan,  1878. 
t  Salmo  pleuriUous  Cope,  l&72,—Salmo  stomiaa  Ytn,  pleuritUms  Jordan,  1878. 
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/.  "  Head  large,  broad,  flat,  not  keeled,  4.25  in  total  length,  equal  to  depth 
of  body :  mazzle  obtnse :  eye  nearly  5  times  in  head :  soales  (small,  as 
in  var.  pleuriticus)  42  below  first  dorsal  ray :  dorsal  fin  equidistant : 
candal  fin  not  notched.    Kansas  River."— (Cope.) stomias.* 

Jf,  Head  comparatively  large,  and  long  aonminate,  .25  of  length,  its  outline 
as  a  whole  pointed,  but  the  muzzle  itself  blnntish,  its  upper  surface 
not  much  convex  in  either  direction,  very  slightly  carinated :  mouth 
medium,  the  maxillary  moderate,  .12  of  length,  not  reaching  much 
beyond  eye :  patch  of  hyoid  teeth  'small,  and  comparatively  weak : 
body  elongate,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  depth  .25  of  length: 
dorsal  fin  small,  its  last  rays  i  the  height  of  the  first:  caudal  fin 
short,  quite  distinctly  forked :  scales  small,  in  160  to  184  transverse 
rows:  colors  rather  dark,  back  and  sides  more  or  less  profusely 
covered  with  small  rounded  spots.  Streams  of  California  west  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas;  Lake  Tahoe HENSHAWLt 

fX^.  Head  comparatively  short  and  thick,  .22  to  .25  of  length,  its  outline 
more  convex,  more  or  less  distinctly  carinated  above :  mouth  rather 
small,  but  larger  than  in  irideua,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  eye :  patch  of  hyoid  teeth  well  developed :  body  moderately 
elongate,  compressed ;  depth  .24  of  length :  dorsal  flu  rather  low, 
its  last  rays  )  the  height  of  the  first :  caudal  fin  scarcely  forked, 
rather  more  so  than  in  apilurua :  scales  moderate  or  rather  small : 
colors  variable,  the  back  and  sides  usually  profusely,  but  variably 
spotted,  silvery  in  sea-run  individuals.  Rio  Grande  to  Upper  Mis- 
souri and  west  to  the  Pacific cxarki. 

y.  Scales  moderate,  in  155  to  165  rows ;  chiefly  west  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains Subspecies  oZariti. 

yy.  Scales  small,  in  165  to  170  rows ;  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains   •• Subspecies  aurora. 

The  AmeriGan  species  of  this  sabgenas  Salar  are  very  closely  inter- 
related, and  might  almost  be  considered  as  varieties  of  a  single  poly- 
morphons  species.  The  occurrence  of  forms  apparently  intermediate 
prevents  me  from  considering  aurora  and  pleuritieu8  as  distinct  species, 
although  they  may  asaally  be  readily  recogpized. 

Of  the  trae  sabgenas  BoLmo^  there  seems  to  be  bat  one  species  in 
America,  the  Salmo  salar^  oar  specimens  being,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  pre- 
cisely identical  with  the  Enropean.  The  land-looked  Salmon  of  Maine, 
Balmo  sebago^  Girard,  does  not  differ  by  any  constant  character  from 
Balmo  «alar,  and  its  permanent  residence  in  fresh  water  is  the  only 
character  of  which  I  know  on  which  a  subspecies  sebago  could  be  basedi 
Laud-locked  Salmon  from  Bergen,  Sweden,  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  and  land-locked  Salmon  from  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Maine,  are  to 
my  eye  precisely  alike,  and  both  are  Salmo  mlar^  LinnsBos. 

*  Salmo  atomUu  Cope,  1872.— 1  have  not  seen  this  species,  but  Professor  Cope  writes 
me  that  if  I  had,  I  would  certainly  consider  it  specifically  distinct  from  3,  pleuritiouB. 
Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  examined  a  head  of  a  large  specimen  of  Salmo 
•iomMM  from  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  agrees  fully  with  Professor  Cope's  description.  As 
it  is  a  species  with  well-developed  hyoid  teeth,  it  is  related  to  S,  clarkif  and  8,  hen" 
Bkawif  differing  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  head  and  the  smaUer  size  of  the  scales. 

t  Salmo  hemhawi  Oill  &  Jordan,  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  358, 1878.— This  fine 
species  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  H.  W.  HenshaWi  the  well-known  omithologist|  who 
first  brought  specimens  from  Lake  Tahoe, 
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3.  SALMO  IRIDEUS  Gibbons. 

Pacific  Coast  Brook  Trout. 
1855— iS^Zmo  irtdto  Gibbons,  Proo.  Cal.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  p.  36. 

Solar  iridea  GirarOi  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  So.  Phila.  p.  2^,  1856. 

JSular  iridea  Girard,  Pac.  B.  B.  Expl.  Fishes,  p.  321, 1858,  pi.  73,  f .  5,  and  pi.  74. 

Solar  irideuB  Jordan,  Catalogae  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  431, 1878. 

Solmo  irideua  GCnthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vi,  p.  119, 1867. 

Salmo  iridea  Suckley,  Monograph  Genns  Salnio,  p.  129,  1874, 

StUmo  irideM  Jordan  &.  Copbland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 

Sdlmo  irideas  ELamxk^k,  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  and  of  writers  on  fish  and  fish- 

oultnre  generally. 
Sdlmo  irideue  Jordan,  Idan.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  358, 1878. 
Salmo  rivularie  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  p.  48. 
1856— ^orio  gairdneri  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  p.  219,  (not  Salmo  gairdneri 
Bioh.,  a  species  with  the  *<candal  fin  semilnnate"  and  *'no  fayoid  teeth''; 
hence  neither  the  present  fish  nor  S,  darkii  Bich.). 
Forio  gairdnen  Girard,  Pao.  B.  B.  Expl.  Fishes,  p.  313,  pi.  71,  f.  1-4, 1858. 
1858— ^ofto  newberrii  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  p.  224,  1858,  (snbstitnte  for 
gairdneri), 
Salmo  newberrii  Sucitlby,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  159, 1874. 
Saltno  newberrgi  Jordan  Sc  Copbland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
1858— Fario  dorkU  Girard,  Proc  Ac  Nat  Sc  Phila.  p.  219,  (not  Salmo  darkii  Bich.). 

Fario  clarkU  Girard,  Pac.  B.  B.  Expl.  Fishes,  p.  314,  pi.  71,  f.  &-8, 1858. 
IdGO^Salmo  maeoni  Suckley,  Nat.  Hist.  Washington  Terr.  p.  345,  (sabstitateforcZor^t). 
Salmo  maeoni  Sccklby,  Monograph  Salmo,  p.  134, 1874. 
Salmo  maeoni  Jordan  &  Copbland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
1860— f  Salmo  gairdneri  SncKLEY,  Nat  Hist.  Washington  Terr.  p.  331,  (not  of  Bichardson). 

t  Salmo  gairdneri  Sucklbt,  Monograph  Salmo,  p.  114, 1874. 
lOGY-^Salmo  pwpnratue  GCnther,  Cat  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vi,  p.  116, 1867,  (in  part ;  prob- 
ably not  of  PjJlas,  whose  specimens  came  from  Siberia,  =  Salmo  mykise  Wal- 
banm,  =  Salmo  muikiei  Bloch,  both  names  prior  to  Pallas,  who  gires  *^  My  kiss" 
as  the  vemacnlar  name  of  purpnratue). 

Habitat. — Galifornia  to  British  Oolumbia,  in  streams  of  or  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges. 

This  abundant  Tront  is  represented  by  several  specimens.  In  jostifi- 
cation  of  the  above  synonymy,  I  may  say  that  I  have  examined  speci- 
mens purporting  to  be  the  types  of  iridens  Gibbons,  rimUaris  Ayres, 
newberrii  Oirard,  masoni  Bockley,  and  gairdneri  Snekley,  and  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  considering  all  (excepting  gairdneri  Sackley)  as 
representatives  of  a  single  species. 

The  type  of  8.  newberriiy  which  Dr.  Suckley  was  unable  to  find,  is  a 
well-preserved  young  fish,  without  hyoid  teeth.  It  has  a  rather  wider 
maxillary  than  is  usual  in  irideue  and  rather  smaller  scales  (33-14d-^), 
and  the  vomerine  teeth  are  in  a  single,  somewhat  zigzag  row.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  it  to  be  an  iridensj  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  other 
respect. 

The  types  of  8.  masoni,  the  one  a  moth-eaten  skin  and  the  other  a 
specimen  in  alcohol,  are  not  different  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary 
irideus.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Suckley's  statement  that  the  scales  in  his 
type  are  <^  double  the  size  of  irideue^j  his  typical  specimens  have  each 
about  130  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series,  which  is  about  the  usual  num- 
ber in  irideus.  rc^r^n]o 
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The  type  of  &  gairdneriy  Sackley,  is  ft  large  stuffed  skin,  badly 
stretched,  and  in  very  poor  condition.  I  am  not  able  certainly  to  iden- 
tify it. 

As  Dr.  Giinther  found  about  130  rows  of  scales  in  his  8.  purpuratua^  I 
have  referred  it  to  the  present  species  rather  than  to  &  clarku  As  else* 
where  stated,  I  consider  it  rather  unsafe  to  identify  fresh-water  Salmon 
from  America  and  Asia  as  belonging  to  the  same  speoies  before  the 
species  of  either  region  have  been  critically  studied. 

4.  SALMO  CLARKI  Richardson. 

Subspecies  CLARKI. 

Salmon  Trout  of  the  CohimUa. 

163l>--iS!eiZiiio  darkH  Richard60N,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  iii,  p.  224. 

Salmo  clarkii  Storsr,  Synopsis,  p.  197, 1846. 

Salmo  clarkH  Herbert,  Frank  Forrester,  Fish  and  Fishing,  Sapplement,  p.  40, 
1850. 

Salmo  elarHi  Sugklbt,  Nat  Hist.  Washington  Terr.  p.  344, 1860, 

Sdimo  clarkii  Sucklbt,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  112, 1874. 

Salmo  cUirkU  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  359, 1878. 

Solar  clarkii  Jordan,  Catalogue  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  430, 1878. 
1866— ^rto  stellattts  Qirard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  p.  219. 

I^trio  ftoOolitf  GiRARD,  Kept.  Pac.  R.  R.  KxpL  p.  316,  pi.  69,  f.  5-8, 186B. 

Fario  iiaiatu9  Sdcklky,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  846,  pL  69,  f.  5-8, 1860. 

Salmo  stoUatua  GCnthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vi,  p.  117, 1867. 

Salmo  iridea  var.  8tellatu8  Suckley,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  130, 1874. 
18S6— Jbrio  tnippitdh  Girard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  viii,  p.  218,  (not  Salmo  tsuppitck 
Rich.). 

Fario  ttupplkh  Guiard,  Rept.  Pac.  R.  R.  Snrv.  Fishes,  p.  300, 1858. 
1858— iS^Zmo  gU^U  Sucklet,  Ann.N.  Y.  I^e.  Nat.  Histvii,  p.  1, 1858,  (sabstitiite  to 
Uuppitt^  Grd.). 

Salmo  gihbdi  Sucklbt,  Nat.  His.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  332, 1860. 

Salmo  gibhni  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  p.  119, 1867. 

Salmo  gUfbsii  Suckley,  M<Miograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  141, 1874. 

Salmo  gihbni  Jordan  A.  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
1861— iMmo  hwcat^  Sccklby,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  p.  30a 

Salmo  hrevicauda  Gt^NTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vi,  p.  120, 1867. 

Salmo  Ifrevlctmda  Sucklby,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  140, 1874. 

Salmo  hrevicauda  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 

Subspecies  AURORA. 

Missouri  Biver  IrouL     Utah  Trout.    Yellmostom  Trout. 

1836— ^aria  avrora  GiRARD,  Proo.  Ac  Nat  Sc  Phila.  viii,  p.  218. 

Fario  aurora  Girahd,  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.  Fishes,  p.  308,  pi.  68, 1858. 

Salmo  aurora  Suckley,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  343, 18l>0. 

Salmo  aurora  GOnthek,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vi,  p.  119, 1867. 

Salmo  aurora  Buckley,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  110, 1874. 

Salmo  amrora  Jordan  dc  Copeland,  Check  List^  p.  144, 1876. 

iSa2mo  darkH  var.  aurora  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  359, 1878. 
Id5&—Salar  lewin  Girard,  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  viii,  p.  219, 1856. 

Solar  lewiH  Girard,  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.  Fishes,  p.  29,  pi.  71, 1858. 

Salmo  (Solar)  lewisi  Suckley,  Nat  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  348, 1860. 

Salmo  lewiH  Gt^NTHSR,  Cat  Fishes  Brit  Mus.  vi,  p.  132, 1867. 

Salmo  leiffisi  Sucklby,  Monograph  Genus  Salmo,  p.  139, 1874. 

Salmo  kwiH  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
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1856— iSfaZar  virginatis  GiRARD,Proo.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  yiii,p.  230, 185C. 

Solar  virgimaUB  Qirard,  Pac  R.  R.  ExpL  Fishos,  p.  320, 1858. 

Salmo  (Salar)  virginalia  Suckley,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.  p.  — ,  1860. 

Salmo  virginalis  Gt^NTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vi,  p.  123, 1867. 

Salmo  virginalie  CoPE,HaydeD,  Geol.  Sory.  Montana,  1871,  p.  469,1872. 

Salmo  virginaliB  Suckley,  Monograph  Genos  Salmo,  p.  135, 1874. 

SaZmo  virginalia  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Zool.  Lieat.  Wheeler's  EzpL  W.  100th  Mer. 
p. -.,1876. 

Salmo  virginalia  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
1872— iSa/i»o  oarinatua  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Sarv.  Montana,  1871,  p.  471, 1872. 

Salmo  oarinaiua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 
1874— iSoZflio  Utah  Sdckley,  Monograph  Genns  Salmo,  p.  136, 1874. 

Salmo  Utah  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 

ExamiDatioD  of  a  very  large  series  of  the  Salars  with  hyoid  teeth  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  all  (excepting  8.  stomias  and  8.  henshaici)  be- 
long to  a  single  species,  although  two,  and  possibly  three,  or  even  fonr 
subspecies  or  varieties  may  be  distinguished.  For  this  species  the 
name  Sdlmo  clarki  is  the  name  to  be  retained,  as  almost  the  only  import- 
ant character  which  Richardson  was  able  to  assign  to  this  species  is 
that  of  the  patch  of  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone.  No  other  species  of  this 
group  possessing  this  character  is  as  yet  known  from  the  Columbia. 

Specimens  examined  from  Utah,  from  the  Bio  Grande,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Platte,  and  Snake  Rivers,  as  well 
as  the  types  of  Fario  aurora  from  the  Columbia,  possess  much  smaller 
scales  than  typical  clarTci  (t.  «.,  stellatm  Grd.).  These  may  be  really  spe- 
cifically distinct,  but  intermediate  specimens  occur;  and  until  this  Rocky 
Mountain  species  can  be  better  defined  as  distinct  from  the  Columbia 
River  species,  it  is  best  to  consider  it  as  var.  aurora  of  the  latter. 

The  typical  specimens  of  Fario  stellatus  Girard  are  still  preserved. 
I  consider  them  as  typical  of  Salmo  clarJci.  This  perfectly  distinct 
species  is  almost  the  only  one  described  by  previous  writers,  which  Dr. 
Suckley  ventured  to  discard,  he  confounding  it  with  8.  irideuSj  yet  of 
all  our  species  of  8aJarj  irideus  and  clarki  (stellatus)  are  technically  the 
most  distinct. 

The  types  of  8.  hrevicauda  Suckley  are  still  preserved,  but  are  almost 
decayed.  One  of  them  is  certainly  a  clarki^  probably  sea-run;  the  other 
is  past  recognition. 

The  types  of  Fario  aurora  are  still  preserved  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  first  described  and  figured.  They  are  well  kept  as  to  the 
bodies,  but  the  scales  are  all  rubbed  off,  an  accident  apparently  not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Girard's  artist,  which  accounts  for  the  peculiar  squama- 
tion  shown  in  the  published  figure.  These  specimens  are  young,  and 
very  chubby ;  but  as  they  have  hyoid  teeth  and  show  no  points  of  dis- 
tinction from  8.  lewid  Grd.,  I  identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Suckley  on  the  description  of  such  speci- 
mens as  new  species  are  so  pertinent  that  I  will  quote  them  here.  They 
would  perhaps  have  sounded  better,  however,  if  he  himself  had  sup- 
pressed his  own  8alino  warreniy  Salmo  gibbsiiy  and  other  more  or  less 
purely  complimentary  species* 
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*^  The  Darning  of  SalmanidcBj  and  the  description  of  new  speoies,  based 
on  the  characters  of  yoang,  partially  grown  fish,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  There  in  already  too  much  confusion  in  the  synonymy  of  the 
different  kinds;  and  if  the  practice  of  describing  and  naming  new 
aperies  from  the  characters  of  unidentified  immature  individuals  is  not 
stopped,  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  species  will  become  so  com- 
plicated, that  useful  classification  will  be  next  to  impossible,  and  the 
principal  object  and  usefulness  of  scientific  arrangement,  such  as  sim- 
plifies the  study  of  natural  history  in  other  branches,  will  be  greatly 
impaired.^-'CSuckley,  Monograph  Salmo,  p.  113.) 

The  types  of  Solar  lewisi  are  still  preserved.  The  one  figured  by  Girard 
seems  to  be  a  female  specimen,  in  very  flabby  condition.  It  is  quite  deep- 
bodied  and  has  a  smaller  head  and  mouth  than  is  usual  in  this  species. 
Other  specimens  from  the  same  waters  agree  more  or  less  completely  in 
these  respects  with  8.  virginaliSyBO  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
consider  the  Missouri  Biver  Trout  as  even  varietally  distinct. 

The  types  of  ScUmo  carinatus  I  have  not  seen.  They  were  from  the 
Yellowstone,  and  so  far  as  the  description  is  concerned  seem  to  belong 
to  this  species. 

The  types  of  Salar  virgindlia  are  likewise  preserved.  They  represent 
the  ordinary  form  of  this  species  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  and 
hence  are  typical  of  what  I  call  var.  aurora. 

The  original  type  of  Salmo  gibbsiiy  a  stretched  skin  in  poor  condition, 
is  now  lost.  If  the  species  is  not  identical  with  Salmo  clarki^  it  is  likely 
to  remain  uncertain. 

Salmo  clarki  Bichardson  is  identified  by  Dr.  Giinther  with  Salmo  pur* 
fiuratus  Pallas  {Salmo  mylcm  Walbanm)  of  Kamtschatka.  Gtintber's 
Salmo  purpuratus^  however,  appears  to  be  Salmo  irideus^  and  not  the 
present  species,  and  an  identification  of  a  fresh-water  salmon  from  Cali- 
fornia with  a  Eamtschatkan  salmon  is  very  uncertain.  In  regard  to  the 
migratory  salmon,  however,  the  case  is  different. 

5.  SALVELINUS  SPECTABILIS  (Girard)  Gill  <5l  Jordan. 

Pacific  Red-spotted  Trout 

IBQ&Salmo  tpectabUiB  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Pbila.  p.  218,  (not  J^lar  tpeotcbfli$ 
Valenciennes). 

Salmo  spectahilis  Girasd,  Pao.  R.  R.  Expl.  FiBbes,  p.  307, 1858. 

Salmo  tpedaMlis  Sucklky,  Nat.  Hi8t«  Wash.  Terr.  p.  342,  I860. 

SalvelinuB  speotdbiUa  Jordan,  Man  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  360, 1878. 

SalvelinM»  speotdlnlia  Jordan,  Cat.  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  430, 1678. 
IS^l— Salmo  parkei  Suckley,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vii,  p.  309. 

Salmo  parkii  GI^nther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mos.  vii,  p.  121, 18G7. 

Salmo  parkei  Suckle  Y,  Mono|(raph  Genns  Salmo,  p.  149,  1874. 

Salmo  parkei  Jordan  A  Cofeland,  Check  List,  p.  144, 1876. 

Salmo  parkii  Hallock,  Sportsman's  Gazetter,  p.  347. 
lOdl—Salmo  campbdH  Suckley,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  p.  313,  (snbstitate  for  epfctabWe). 

Salmo  camphelli  GI^nther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vi,  p.  148, 1867, 

Salmo  eampbelli  Suckijey,  Monograph  Genns  Salmo,  p.  118, 1874, 

Salmo  oamphelli  Hallock,  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  349, 
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The  Gharrs,  or  Salvelini^  form  a  strongly  marked  group,  which  has 
several  times  been  distiDgaisbed  as  generically  or  fiabgenerically  differ* 
ent  from  the  trae  Salmons.  The  absence  of  teeth  on  the  shaft  of  the 
Tomer  has  been  the  character  most  nsaally  relied  on  to  distingnish  the 
Oharrs.  A  more  important  character  is,  however,  seen  in  the  form  of  the 
bone,  which  is  boat-shaped,  with  the  shaft  short  and  depressed.  The 
Gharrs  are  farther  distingnishable  by  the  very  small  size  of  the  scales, 
and  also  by  the  coloration,  they  being  always  red-spotted,  and  with  the 
lower  fins  peculiarly  colored. 

No  one  who  examines  the  sknil  of  the  Gbarr  can  donbt  its  generic 
distinctness  from  Salmo,  The  question  of  the  nom^datnro  of  the 
genos  is  a  matter  perhaps  of  some  nocertainty.  The  group  has  long 
been  known  as  ScU/oelimj  but  that  name  was  hardly  given  by  Kilsson 
in  the  usual  generic  or  subgenerio  sense,  but  merely  as  a  plural  noun 
referring  to  an  assemblage  of  species. 

In  1836,  Richardson  used  the  name  Sdlvelin%s  for  the  ^subgenus''  of 
Gharrs.  The  use  of  the  name  in  nomenclature  therefore  dates  from 
Richardson. 

In  1842,  DeEay  founded  his  genus  Baiane  on  the  young  of  one  of  the 
species  of  Gharr  {8.  fontinalia) ;  Baione  is  therefore  a  synonym  of  Salve- 
linui^  although  given  under  a  different  supposition. 

Somewhat  later,  the  genus  Uwbla  was  proposed  by  Bapp  for  those 
Salvelini  which  have  teeth  on  the  byoid  bone.  As  Salmo  salmlinus  L., 
the  presumable  type  of  Salvelmiua^  has  such  teeth,  UmUa  probably  is  also 
a  mere  synonym  of  Salvelinus.  That  the  character  of  hyoid  teeth  is  not 
a  generic  one  In  this  case  is  evident  from  the  close  relationship  of  such 
species  as  &  oquassa  and  8.  sfectdbilis^  with  hyoid  teeth,  with  8.fonti' 
nalis  and  8.  hairdi,  species  destitute  of  snob  teeth.  The  teeth  in  8.  spec- 
tdbUis  and  8.  oquassa  are  too  few  and  small  for  their  absence  or  presence 
to  be  a  generic  character.  In  the  subgenus  Solar ^  the  case  is  precisely 
the  same. 

In  1867,  Dr.  Gilnther  proposed  a  genus  Eueho  for  the  Salvelmi  with- 
out byoid  teeth.  The  genus  cannot  stand  on  that  basis,  but  neverthe- 
less it  appears  to  be  valid,  its  type,  Salmo  hucho  L.  (Sucho  germanorum 
Giinther),  being  a  Pike-like  fish,  very  unlike,  both  in  form  and  habits, 
the  genuine  species  of  Salvdimts.  The  single  known  species  of  Hucho 
as  thus  restrict^,  inhabits  the  Danube. 

The  remaining  subdivision  of  the  old  genus  Salmo^  for  which  the 
name  Cristivomer  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Gill  and  myself,  is  peculiar 
to  the  lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  America. 

The  relations  of  Cristivonier  are  entirely  with  SdlvelinuSf  a  fact  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  Its  vomer  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
Salvelinus  in  being  provided  with  a  raised  crest  flush  with  the  head  or 
chevron  of  the  bone.  This  crest  is  posteriorly  free  from  the  vomer  for 
some  distance,  and  is  armed  with  a  series  of  stout  teeth.  There  is  also 
a  strong  band  of  hyoid  teeth,  the  dentition  generally  being  more  com- 
plete than  in  most  other  Salmons. 
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The  scales  in  Cristivomer  are  quite  small,  and  the  species  are  gray- 
spotted.  There  are  probably  but  two  species,  Cristivomer  namaycush* 
( Walbaum)  and  Cristivomer  siscowei  (Agassiz). 

The  species  of  Salvelinus  known  witbin  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  compared  below.  The  species  from  British  America,  Salve- 
UmuM  stagnalia  (Fabricins)  (s  S.  nitidm  and  S.  aiipes  Bich.),  8.  rossi  Bich., 
A  hoodi  Bich.,  8.  lordi  Oiinther,  8.  aioiurm  GUnther,  and  8.  tudes  Cope, 
I  have  not  seen.  Most  or  all  of  them  are  probably  valid.  Salvelinus 
iHurdij  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  very  near  Salvelintis  fontiimlis^  and  may 
l>e  a  variety  of  it;  bat  never  having  seen  it  in  life,  I  am  not  by  any 
means  prepared  so  to  consider  it. 

Common  ckaraoters :— River  ScklmoD,  not  aoadromooSi  with  the  Yomor  boat-sbaped,  some- 
what carinate  bolow ;  a  few  teeth  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  chevron ;  none 
on  the  depresaed  shaft:  scales  very  small,  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  skin, 
in  SOO-250  transverse  series,  those  of  the  lateral  line  eonsiderably  enlarged . 
fins  moderate,  the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal  not  lengthened,  shorter  than  any  of  the 
other  developed  rays ;  caudal  fin  rather  short,  usoally  bat  little  emarginate  in 
the  adult,  forked  in  the  young :  sides  of  the  body  with  round  red  spots;  lower 
fins  with  a  pale  marginal  band  anteriorly,  succeeded  by  a  darker  baud ;  in  sea^ 
run  specimens,  these  spots  and  other  markings  are  often  obliterated,  and  a 
more  or  less  uniform  silvery  tint  prevails :  species  opt  of  the  largest  size,  the 
sexual  peculiarities  not  very  strongly  marked,  the  adult  male  usually  with  a 
fleshy  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  fits  into  a  slight  emorgi- 
nation  of  the  upper  Jaw. 
a.  Hyoid  bone  provided  with  a  median  band  of  t-eeth. 
ft.  Body  elongate,  slender,  considerably  compressed,  the  depth  aboat  .20  of  the 
length  of  the  body:  caudal  peduncle  long  and  slender:  head  quite  small,  .21. 
of  length  of  body;  its  upper  surface  flattish,  .13|  of  length,  the  interorbitab 
space  about  .07:  mouth  quite  small,  the  maxillary  short  and  moderately 
broad,  M  of  length,  not  extending  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eye ;  man- 
dible .12  of  length ;  snout,  .05 :  scales  quite  small,  in  about  230  transverse 
rows :  caudal  fin  well  forked ;  adipose  flu  rather  small :  coloration  dark  blue, 
the  red  spots  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  round,  smaller  than  the  pupil : 

hyoid  teeth  numerous,  smalL    Lakes  of  Maine OQU assa.I 

hb.  Body  stout,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the  depth  .24  of  the 
length :  head  large,  stout,  broad,  and  flattened  above,  aboat  .28  of  length,  its- 
upper  surface  .17  of  length,  the  interorbital  space  Mi  month  large,  the  max- 
illary extending  beyond  the  eye  .11  of  length ;  the  mandible,  .16 ;  the  snout,  .07 : 
hyoid  bone  with  very  few  (3  or  4),  rather  strong  teeth  (someti.mes  deciduous):, 
flns  short,  the  caadal  slightly  forked  ;  adipose  fin  nnnsoally  large,  its  length  • 
in  adults  nearly  twice  that  of  the  eye :  scales  very  small,  in  aboat  240  trans- 
verse rows:  red  spots  on  the  sides  quite  large,  about  the  size  of  the  pupil ;. 
back  covered  with  very  distinct  spots,  similar  to  those  on  the  sides,  but  raiher 
smaller,  the  dorsal  spots  said  to  be  cream-colored  or  greenish  in  life,  rather 
than  red.    Streams  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada sprctabilis. 

*  Namaycush  Salmon,  Pennant.— ^o/mo  namayousk  Walbaum,  17^,= Salmo  namaycnsk 
Bloch,  imi,=  Salmopallidueldia&ueBqne,  18l7j  =  Salmoamethy8lu8M\tchill,  X8lQ,=zSalmo 
eonfinis  DeKay,  =  Salmo  symmetrica  Prescott,  1651,  =  SalpM  ad4iurondacua  Norris,  lb64,  =- 
Salmo  ioma  Hamlin,  1863. 

iSalveUnu$  oquataa  (Girard)  Oill  &  Jordan. — Salmo  oqmu$at  Girard,  1854. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mas.  78 6  August  6,  1878. 
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aa,  Hyoid  bone  withont  teeth. 

c.  Body  elongate,  moderately  comprefleed,  not  mnoh  elevated,  the  depth  3^  of 
length :  head  large  and  long,  notably  so  in  the  adult,  nearly  .30  of  length,  J22 
to  .25  in  the  young ;  top  of  head  .14  to  .18  of  length ;  interorbital  space  broad, 
.07  to  .081  of  length;  snout  rather  oonical  and  pointed,  .09  of  length,  blunter 
in  the  young;  mandible  .22  of  length  in  adult,  .15  in  young :  eye  small,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  body :  scales  very  small,  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  species,  in  about  230  transverse  rows :  caudal  fin  little  forked ;  adipose 
fin  quite  smsdl,  shorter  than  the  eye ;  x>eotoral  and  ventral  fins  not  elongate : 
red  spots  about;  the  size  of  the  pupil,  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  the 

back  being  nearly  plain.    Rivers  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada bairdi.* 

CO.  Body  oblong  or  elongate,  moderately  compressed,  not  much  elevatied,  the 
depth  .20  to  .30  of  length :  head  large,  but  not  very  long,  its  length  .21  to 
.24  of  length,  the  top  about  .14,  the  rather  broad  interorbital  space  about  .07: 
mouth  large,  the  maxillary  reaching  more  or  less  beyond  the  eye,  about  .10  of 
length;  the  mandible  about  .15:  eye  large,  more  or  leRS  above  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  body:  scales  very  small,  in  about  230  transverse  rows:  caudal  fin 
slightly  lunate  in  the  adult,  forked  in  the  young ;  adipose  fin  small ;  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  not  especially  elongate :  red  spots  on  body  chiefly  confined  to 
the  sides,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  pupil ;  the  back  and  vertical  tins 
more  or  lees  barred  or  mottled ;  coloration  often  plain  in  sea-run  individuals. 
Rivers  from  Little  Tennessee  in  Georgia  to  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

FONTINALIS.t 

The  original  type  of  S.  spectabilia  and  of  8.  campbeUi^  the  latter  being 
merely  a  substitute  name,  is  still  preserved  in  the  National  Museum. 
Although  badly  decayed,  its  identity  with  the  species  here  called  «pcc- 
tabilis  is  evident.  The  types  of  Salmoparkei  are  now  lost,  but  that  the 
species  is  the  same  as  8.  speotaMlis  seems  unquestionable.  The  name 
speetdbilis  should  now  be  retained  for  this  fish,  as  the  apectabilis  of 
Talenciennes,  being  a  Salar^  belongs  to  a  different  genus. 

6.  GILA  OREGONENSIS  (Richardson)  Jordan. 

1836 — Cyprinus  {Leuciacua)  oregonensis  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.- Americana,  iii, p.  30S. 

Leuciaeus  oregonenaia  DbKat,  New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  p.  215, 1842. 

Zeuciacaa  aregonenaia  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Kat.  dee  Poiaeons,  xvii,  p.  326, 1844. 

Leuciaoua  oregonenaia  Stoker,  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  412, 1846. 

Ptychooheilua  oregonenaia  Girard,  Proe.  Ac.  Nat.  8o.  Phila.  p.  209, 1856. 

JPtydiookeilua  oregonenaia  Qirard,  Pac.  R.  R.  Kxpi.  Fishes,  p.  298,  pi.  64,  figs.  5-9, 
185a 

Zeudacua  oregonenaia  Gt^NTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  p.  239, 1868. 

Ptychochilua  oregonenaia  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List  of  Fishes,  p.  151, 1876. 

Gila  oregonenaia  Jordan,  Catalogue  Fishes  N.  A.  p.  424, 1878. 
l.SS5—Ptyohooheilua  gracilia  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  xix,  p.  229. 

Specimens  from  the  Clackamas  River  agree  in  all  essential  respects 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Agassiz,  Girard,  and  Gtinther.    The 

•  Salvelinua  hairdi  (Suckley)  Gill  &  Jotdtku.—Salmo  hairdii,  Buckley,  1861. 

t  Salvelinua  fontinalia  (Mitchili)  Gill  &.  Jordan.— <Sa7mo  fonlinaliaf  Mitchill,  1814.— 
Salmo  alleghenienaiaf  Rafinesque,  ISHO.—Salmo  nigreacenay  Rafinesque,  1820. —  f  Salmo 
heamHf  Rich.,  IS^.— Salmo  oanadenaia,  H.  Smith,  1834. — Salmo  erythrogaaier,  DeKay, 
1842.— Batona  fontinalia^  DeKay,  lQi2,— Salmo  immacalatua,  H.  R.  Storer,  16^,— Salmo 
hudaonicMy  Suckley,  1H61.  The  names  immaculatua  and  oanadenaia  were  given  to  the 
Canadiau  Salmon-Trout,  which  is  a  Brook-Trout  run  into  the  sea. 
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teeth  are  2,  4-5,  2,  not  2, 5-5, 2,  and  the  folding  of  the  lips,  which  sng^ 
gested  the  name  Ptychochilua^  is  not  an  evident  feature  to  me. 

This  species,  which  is  the  type  of  the  genas  Ptyehochiltts^  is  a  true 
species  of  the  genas  Oila  as  the  characters  of  that  genus  are  now  ander- 
stood.  The  general  physiognomy  is  similar,  the  head  is  long,  slender, 
and  depressed,  the  month  is  very  large  and  overlapped  by  the  snoat^ 
the  caudal  {teduncle  is  slender;  the  scales  are  similarly  small  and 
loosely  imbricated,  the  dorsal  fin  is  slightly  behind  the  ventrals,  the 
anal  fin  is  not  elongate ;  the  lips  are  normal ;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are 
two-rowed,  the  inner  row  5-4  or  5-^,  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  short. 
In  all  these  respects,  the  type  of  PtyeJiochilus  agrees  with  the  type  of 
GilUy  and  as  no  generic  difference  has  been  shown,  Ptychochilus  becomes 
a  synonym  of  Oila,  At  present,  the  fishes  called  Clinostomu8  by  Girard 
are  referred  to  Oila.  The  two  groups  ought  to  be  generically  distin- 
guishable. The  typical  species  of  each  are  very  different  in  physiog- 
nomy, but  at  present,  as  has  been  shown  by  Protessor  Cope,  we  are 
unable  to  draw  a  line  between  them. 

The  other  species  referred  to  Ptychoehilus  are  probably  distinct  from 
cregonensis^  bnt  Should  be  compared  with  species  of  Oila  and  with  each 
other.  If  raj^ax  and  Indus  have  really  the  teeth  2,  4-4,  2,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  frame  a  separate  genus  for  them,  as  they  would  hardly  be 
referable  to  Ifotrapis  or  to  Oila. 

7.  ACROCHILUS  ALUTACEUS  Agassiz  dt  Pickering. 

Hard'MoutJis. 

leSS^AorocKeUtu  dlwtaceiu  Aoassiz  A,  Pickbrino,  Amer.  Jonrn.  8oi.  Arts,  ziz,  p.  96. 
Lavinia  alutaaa  Girard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  1856,  p.  184. 
Acroohilus  alutaoeua  GCnthsr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  p.  276, 1868. 
Acrockilus  aluiaceus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List  Fishes,  p.  146,  1876. 
Acroohilus  alutaceua  Jordan,  Catalogue  Fishes  K.  A.  p.  418, 1878. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  this  very  interesting  species  are  in  Mr. 
Stone's  collection.  As  no  detailed  account  has  been  given  of  the  fish, 
and  as  none  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  above  synonymy,  excepting 
Professor  Agassiz,  seem  ever  to  have  seen  it,  I  give  a  description  of  one 
of  the  specimens.  The  relations  of  this  genus  are  doubtless  with 
Chondrostomaj  but  its  teeth  are  fewer  and  differently  formed. 

General  form  and  appearance  of  the  species  of  OilUj  but  the  head  not 
depressed,  and  more  blunt  forward. 

Body  elongate,  not  much  compressed,  its  sides  more  so  than  the  cau- 
dal peduncle ;  the  greatest  depth, over  the  ventrals,  4  in  length;  caudal, 
peduncle  very  long  and  very  slender,  unusually  broad,  nearly  terete,  its 
length  contained  4§  times  in  the  length  of  the  body,  its  least  depth  2% 
in  length. 

Head  moderate,  4|  in  length  of  body,  blnntish,  the  profile  considera- 
bly rounded,  the  ijiterorbi(al  space  strongly  convex.   Month  horizontal, 
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sabiafenor,  overlapped  by  the  broad,  blaut  snoat,  its  breadth  considera- 
ble, but  the  maxillary  not  extending  far  back,  not.  to  opposite  the  front 
of  the  eye.  Upper  jaw  protractile,  covered  with  a  fleshy  Up,  inside  of 
which  is  a  small,  straight,  oartilaginoas  plate,  similar  to  that  on  the 
lower  jaw,  bat  mach  smaller^  and  not  evident  externally.  Lower  lip 
covered  with  a  firm  cartilaginous  plate,  sharp  externally,  the  upper 
surface  being  formed  by  its  bevelled  edge.  The  transverse  width  of  this 
plate  is  between  four  and  five  times  its  (longitudinal)  breadth.  The 
plate  extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  one  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
the  other;  its  transverse  width  is  contained  2|  times  in  the  length  of  the 
head.  Eye  rather  large,  5}  in  head,  1|  in  snout,  its  position  anterior 
and  not  high  up,  2}  in  interorbital  space. 

Fin-rays :  Dorsal  1, 10.  Yentrals,  9.  Anal  I,  9.  Dorsal  long,  rather 
low,  its  first  ray  just  behind  the  first  ray  of  ventrals,  about  over  the 
middle  of  the  latter  fin,  midway  between  the  snout  and  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  ;  caudal  fin  very  long,  the  lobes  about  equal, 
longer  than  the  head,  widely  forked,  the  accessory  rays  at  its  base 
very  numerous  and  recurrent  on  the  caudal  peduncle^  about  eight  of 
these  may  be  distinguished  on  each  side  of  the  fin.  Anal  fin  rather 
large;  ventrals  broad,  not  reaching  vent.  Pectorals  moderate,  not 
reaching  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  ventrals. 

Scales  quite  small,  somewhat  imbedded  in  the  skin,  very  loosely 
imbricated,  or  often  scarcely  imbricated  at  all,  the  exposed  surfaces 
longer  than  high,  profusdy  punctate ;  squamation  quite  irregular ;  the 
scales  smaller  on  back  and  belly  than  on  sides,  most  exposed  on  caudal 
peduncle.    Scales  21-85-13.    Lateral  line  broadly  decurved. 

Coloration  very  dark,  belly  paler,  but  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body 
studded  with  minute  dark  points. 

Teeth  5-4  (5  on  the  left  side,  4  on  the  right),  hooked,  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  with  a  broad  masticatory  surface. 

Peritoneum  black ;  intestines  much  elongate,  filled  in  this  specimen 
with  vegetable  substance,  apparently  fine  leaves  and  branches  of  a 
Sphagnum-like  moss. 

Length  of  specimen  examined,  one  foot. 

8.  MYLOCHILUS  CAURINUS  (Richardson)  Girard. 

ISSS—Cffprinus  (LencUcus)  oattritit(«  Richardson,  FoQDa  Boreali- Americana,  iii,  p.  304. 
Leuci8cu8  caurinua  DeKay,  Zoology  N.  Y.  Fishes,  p.  215, 1^42. 
Leuciscus  caurinua  Cuvibr  &  VALEMcmMMES,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  p. 

325,1844. 
Lewiseua  eaurinua  Storbr,  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  Am.  p.  159, 1846. 
MglockeiUu  caunuua  Oirard,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.  p.  16B,  1856. 
Mglocheilua  caurinus  Girard,  Pac.  B.  B.  Expl.  x,  p.  213,  pL  46,  f.  1-4, 1858. 
Leuoasamus  caurinua  GCnthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  p.  270, 1868. 
Mplookilua  caurinua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Bull.  Baffalo  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  155, 1876, 

(name  only). 
Mglookilua  caurinua  Jordan,  Catalogae  Fishes,  p.  4S7, 1878. 
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l85&^MyloeheUM»  laUralU^  Aoassiz,  Am.  Jonro.  Sci.  and  Arta,  p.  231. 

Mylockmlm  UOeralis  Gibard,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  p.  1(59, 1856. 

MylocJiHluB  laterals  Girard,  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  p.  213,  pi.  48,  f.  (>-«,  1858. 

Mjflochilu8  ZateraZw  Jordan  A  Copelanb,  Ball.  Buffalo  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  155, 1876. 
IS^G—Mf/lodieiluafratereulus  Girard,  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  p.  169. 

Mifloeheilu$fratmmhu  Girard,  Pao.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  p.  215,  pi.  45,  f.  1>4, 1858. 

MyheheilMfratenMlM  Coopkr,  Nat  Wealth  Gal.  by  Croaiae,  p.  496, 1868. 

Mjflockilus  /raterculu9  Jordan  &  Copsland,  Bull.  Bnifalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat.  p.  155, 
1876,  (name  only). 

Habitat — ^Northern  Oalifoniia  to  British  Oolumbia. 

My  speoiroeos  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Oiinther's  description  of  his 
Leucosamus  oaurinuSy  which  was  taken  in  part  from  Bichardson's  orig- 
inal types,  except  that  the  size  of  the  eye  in  my  fishes  is  proportionally 
larger.  Agassiz^s  account  of  Myheheilus  lateralis  answers  in  a  general 
way,  except  that  I  find  no  trace  of  anything  which  can  be  called  a  horny 
sheath  on  the  jaws.  There  is  nothing  in  Girard's  trivial  description  of 
Mylochilus  fratereulus  to  indicate  distinction.  I  therefore  follow  Dr. 
Qiintber  in  considering  M»  lateralis  and  M.  fratereulus  as  mere  synonyms 
of  if.  eaurinus.  The  geuns  Mylochilus  resembles  in  form,  sqnamation, 
etc,  the  genus  (Hla.  It  has,  howeyer,  a  mach  smaller  month  than  most 
of  the  species  of  that  genus.  Its  relations  are  rather  with  Pogoniehthys 
and  Platygobio,  from  both  of  which  it  differs  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
teeth  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  teeth.  I  find  in  the  specimen  before 
me  the  teeth  2, 5-5, 2,  the  teeth  of  the  smaller  row  quite  small  and  close 
together,  and  the  innermost  of  the  larger  row  much  enlarged  and  trun- 
cate, gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  uppermost,  which  is  slender, 
compressed,  and  hooked.  I  find  no  trace  of  a  third  row  in  my  speci* 
mens. 

The  genus  Mylopharoden  Ayres  is  perfectly  distinct  from  MyloohUus^ 
the  upper  jaw  being  non-protractile,  the  dorsal  behind  the  ventrals, 
and  no  barbel  at  the  angle  of  the  maxillary.  Mylopharodon  thus  far 
apparently  contains  but  a  single  species,  the  types  of  Oila  oauocephala 
B.  &  O,  and  Mylopharodon  robustus  Ayres  being,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
couspecific. 


A  BBTIBW  OF    TBIB   AIHBBICAN  SPBCIBS   OF  THE   OBNUa   SCOPS, 

SATIONT. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOITAT. 

Previous  to  the  publication,  some  two  years  since,  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Sharpens 
admirable  work  on  the  StrigidcB^*  I  had  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  American  Bcops-owls,  but  the  lack  of  sufiicient  material 
prevented  my  reaching  any  very  positive  conclusion  as  to  several  forms 
of  questioned  validity.  More  recently,  howeyer,  through  the  assistance 
of  several  friends,  among  whom  I  may  name  in  particular  Mr.  Osbert 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Strlges,  or  Koctnrnal  Birds  of  Prey,  in  the  Colleotion  of  the  British 
Mosenm.    By  B.  Bowdler  Sliarpe.    London :  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trnsteea.    1875. 
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Salvin,  of  England,  and  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence,  of  New  York  City 
(both  of  whom  have  kindly  loaned  me  their  entire  series),  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  a  collection  amply  sufficient  to  settle  former 
donbts. 

The  inference  derived  from  a  carefal  stndy  of  the  material  first  in 
hand  was,  that  a  greater  number  of  species  existed  than  were  asualiy 
recognized  as  valid;  certain  forms  allied  to  8.  brasilianua  (Gmel.), 
named,  bnt  generally  considered  synonymous  with  some  other  spe- 
cies, being  represented  by  typical  specimens,  while  there  were  no  exam- 
ples of  intermediate  character,  the  differences  between  these  several 
styles  being  moreover  so  obvious  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  they 
eonld  intergrade.  I  was  therefore  quite  convinced  that  additional 
material  would  confirm  the  view  of  their  distinctness.  Being  thus 
prejudiced,  as  it  were,  in  my  views  of  the  relationship  of  the  several 
forms  alluded  to,  I  at  first  attempted  to  divide  the  new  series  accord- 
ingly. Determined  and  repeated  efforts  failed,  however,  until  I  fully 
Idealized  the  utter  hopelessness  6f  the  attempt.  Thus  I  was  irresistibly, 
though  quite  against  my  previous  convictions,  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  that  reached  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  the  several  supposed  species  allied  to  8. 
irasilianuH  are  merely  geographical,  local,  and  individual  variations  of 
the  same  species.  No  other  view  seems  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plete and  unquestionable  intergradation  between  the  most  extreme  vari- 
ations. The  only  alternative  is  to  allow  a  very  much  greater  number 
of  forms  even  than  have  been  named,  admitting  at  the  same  time  the 
Intergradation  of  each  with  the  other. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  author*  that  few,  if  any,  birds 
vary  more  in  their  feral  state,  both  individually  and  otherwise,  than 
the  owls,  and  that  of  all.  the  genera  of  this  family  the  present  one  is 
the  most  variable.  In  this  opinion  I  fully  agree,  for  I  have  rarely  had 
a  more  difficult  and,  I  may  say,  more  unsuccessful  task  than  my  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  several  species  and  ^^ races''  treated  in  the  present 
memoir. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plumage  is  characterized  by  confused  markings 
in  the  form  of  zigzags,  ^'  herring-bone"  pioturcBy  and  minute  vermicula- 
tions,  having  much  the  same  general  character  in  all,  the  difference 
between  the  several  species  in  the  pattern  of  coloration  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  description.  Next,  there  is  the  perplexing  condition 
of  ^^dichromatism",  the  same  species  having  two  very  distinct  phases 
of  plumage— a  gray  phase,  which  may  be  considered  the  normal  dress, 
and  a  rutous  phase,  which  is  an  extreme  development  of  the  variation 
called  ^'crythrism".  These  two  extreme  phases,  which  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered do  not  depend  at  all  upon  age,  sex,  or  season,  being  purely  an 
individual  peculiarity,  are  in  each  sx)ecies  so  very  unlike  that  corre- 
sponding phases  of  the  several  really  distinct  species  resemble  one 

*  Sharpe,  t,  c,  p.  44. 
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another  very  much  more  closely  thaa  do  the  two  extreme  phases  of  any 
one  species!  The  geographical  variations  are  also  nnasQally  pro- 
nonncedy  while  last,  bat  by  no  means  least  of  the  obstacles  presented, 
is  the  very  great  range  of  individual  variation  within  even  a  limited 
area  of  country. 

Genus  SCOPS,  Savigny. 

=  iSbop«,  SAViaK.^Descr.  de  I'figypte,  1809,  291  (type,  Strix  aoops,  Linn.).— Cass.,  in 
Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  51.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 202.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B. 
iii,  1874,  47.— <Shabfe,  Cat.Stri2.  Brit.  Mas.  1875,  43  (includes  Lapkoatrix, 
Lees.). 
=  Ephkiliies,  Keys.  A  Bi^6.,Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  p.  zxxiii  (type,  Strix  aoops^  Linn.— ^00 
8chrank,1802). 
VPlwrUna,  Kaup,  Isis,  1848, 769  (type,  8oop»  mmadensia,  Qaoy  &  Gaim.). 
=  Megiuoops,  Kaup,  1.  c.  (type,  Strix  lempiji,  Horsf.). 
T  Acnemia,  Kaup,  1. 0.  (type,  Scope  gymnopoduSf  Gray). 
T  PtilopaiSj  Kaup,  1.  c.  (type,  Strix  leuootia,  Temm.). 
=  Lempijius,  Bonap.,  Bey.  et  Mag.  de  Zoo].  1854, 542  (type,  (Hub  semitorques,  Schleg.). 

Oevierio  Characters. — Small  owls  with  distinct  ear-tnfts,  the  tarsus 
more  or  less  feathered  (nsnally  completely  feathered),  the  wings  ample 
(more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  short,  slightly  rounded  tail),  the 
plnmage  exceedingly  variegated  with  vermicnlations,  cross-bars,  and 
mottlings;  toes  naked  or  bristled— never  completely  feathered,  except 
toward  the  base. 

The  above  brief  diagnosis  is  sufficient  to  characterize  this  group.  In 
general  aspect  the  species  of  this  genus  are  miniatures  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  genus  BubOj  and  are  perhaps  as  nearly  related  structu- 
rally to  the  latter  as  to  any  other  members  of  the  family. 

All  the  American  species  have  the  outer  webs  of  the  scapulars  mostly 
ligh^colored  (generally  white,  with  a  blackish  terminal  border — rusty- 
ochraceous  in  flammeoltis  and  the  darker  forms  of  brasiliamis)^  producing 
a  more  or  less  distinct  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  dorsal  region ;  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  usually  with  blackish  shaft- 
streaks,  those  beneath  generally  with  narrow  transverse  bars ;  outer 
webs  of  the  remiges  with  light-colored  spots,  and  the  tail  more  or  less 
distinctly  (never  sharply)  banded.  All  the  species  are,  in  some  part  of 
their  range,  dichromatic,  having  a  bright  rufous  phase,  quite  dififerent 
from  the  ^^  normal "  grayish  plumage. 

Kejf  to  the  Speeiea. 

A.— Toes  and  lower  half  (or  more)  of  tarsas  completely  naked ....  1.  8.  nudipea, 
B. — ^Toes  alone  (or  with  merely  lower  end  of  tarsas)  completely 

naked 2.  8,  hraailianua, 

3.  S.  harbarua. 

4.  S,  flammeolua, 
C— Toes  strongly  bristled,  sometimes  densely  feathered  at  base.  ^  S.  aaio. 

6.  3.  oooperi. 

By  the  above  characters,  the  American  species  of  this  genus  are 
readily  divided  into  three  groups.     It  now  remains  to  distinguish. 
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between  the  species  of  each  group,  which  is  a  mnch  more  difficalt  matter. 
Passing  by  groap  A.,  which  contains  only  8.  nudipesj  the  three  species 
belonging  to  gronp  B.  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :-^ 

a.— Toes  Btoat,  with  strong  olaws.  Wing  exceeding  5.75  inches  (rare- 
ly lees  than  6.00,  and  ranging  to  nearly  6.00  Inches) ;  tail 
more  than  3.15 *^ *•... •« 2.  S,  broHUanug, 

5. — Toes  weak  and  slender,  with  weak  claws.    Wing  lees  than  5.75 
inches  (ranging  in  length  from  5.10  to  5.d0) ;  tail  less  than 
3.16  (2.60-3.10). 
Feathers  of  the  enter  margin  of  the  face  with  their  shafts  pro 
duced  into  slender,  soft,  hair-like,  curved  bristles,  forming  a 
conspicnoas  mff,  the  anterior  side  concave.  Plumage  coarsely 

spotted,  above  and  below 3.  8.harharu». 

Feathers  of  the  enter  margin  of  the  face  with  their  shafts  not 
conspicuously  developed.  Plumage  finely  vermicnlated, 
above  and  below,  the  outer  scapulars  having  orange-bnff 
spots  on  the  outer  webs 4.  S.flammeolu$. 

The  above  brief  diagnoses  are  probably  sufficient  to  distinguish  these 
three  very  distinct  species  in  all  their  numerons  variations.  The  differ- 
ences are  very  mnch  more  easily  perceived  than  defined,  the  birds  having 
an  entirely  different  aspect  when  compared  with  one  another.  Of  the 
three,  &  brasilianus  varies  almost  indefinitely,  but  may  always  be 
known  by  its  mnch  stonter  toes  and  stronger  claws,  as  well  as  by  its 
larger  size,  even  in  the  smallest  race  (8.  cassini)j  althongh  the  differ- 
ence in  dimensions  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  perceptible  only 
by  actual  measurement.  8.  barbartis  is  distinguished  by  the  coarseness 
ot  ite  markings,  which  partake  of  the  character  of  roundish  or  trans- 
versely-oblong spots,  rather  than  fine  vermiculations,and  by  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  shafts  of  the  facial  feathers.  8.  flammeolus  is 
slightly  smaller  than  8.  bariartiSj  and  of  quite  different  build,  having 
an  extremely  light  and  slender  body,  with  small  head,  the  wings  thus 
seeming  very  long  in  proportion.  As  to  colors,  it  may  ordinarily  be 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  by  the  pronounced  orange-buff 
tint  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer  row  of  scapulars,  these  being  in  most 
others  white,  or,  if  not  white,  of  a  more  sombre  shade  of  buff  and  ful- 
vous, the  plumage  being  otherwise  quite  different.  According  to  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Maxwell,  who  has  in  her  finely -mounted  collection  of  Colorado 
birds  a  very  beautiful  specimen,  the  iris  of  this  species  is  of  a  deep 
hazel,  or  umber-brown ;  should  this  prove  constant,  it  will  afford  an 
•excellent  character,  since  the  iris  in  nearly  if  not  all  the  other  species  is 
known  to  be  a  bright  lemon-,  or  gamboge-,  yellow. 
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A. — Lower  halfw  more  of  the  tarme  completely  nalced^  Uke  the  toes. 
1.  SCOPS  NUDIPES. 

Bubo  mudipes,  Vibill.,  OIb.  Am.  Sept.  Id07,  pi.  22. 

Soaps  nudipei,  Ccv.,  R^g.  Anim.  1820, 347.— Striokl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1, 1855, 203.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  IX,  1868, 139  (Coota  £tca). —Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 216  ( Veragua),^ 
ScL.  A  Salv.,  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 117  (Coaia  EUsa  to  CoI«mM«).— Sharps,  Cat. 
Strig.  Brit.  Mas.  1875,  121  (Veragua;    Costa  £toa).— Bouc,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  91 
(  Veragua), 
EpkiaUim  nudipes,  Grat,  Genera  B.  1, 1844, 38. 
^eiMiiiit  nudipeSf  BoSTAtv,  Rer.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854, 542, 
8trUp9ilopoda,YiXiLU,  Hoar.  Diet  XVI,  1817,  46. 

Hab. — Costa  Bioa  and  Yeragna* 

DiAGN08is.--^*^ildtf{e.  Above  sandy  rufous,  vemiiculated  with  black, 
much  darker  oa  the  back  than  on  the  head,  the  dorsal  feathers  black  in 
the  centre,  barred  and  spotted  with  sandy  rufous,  these  bars  more  dis* 
tinot  on  the  scapulars,  the  outermost  of  which  are  silvery  white,  exter- 
nally tipped  with  black ;  wing-coverts  decidedly  darker  than  the  back, 
the  innermost  of  the  least  series  uniform  blackish  brown,  the  rest  spot- 
ted and  barred  with  sandy  rufous,  the  bars  especially  broad  on  the 
greater  seried,  some  of  which  have  a  tolerably  large  bnffy  white  spot 
near  the  tip  of  the  outer  web ;  spurious  quills  externally  notched  with 
sandy  rufous,  inclining  here  and  there  to  whitish;  primary  coverts 
nearly  uniform  blackish  brown,  with  a  few  bars  of  sandy  rufous  near 
the  tips  of  the  outer  webs ;  quills  blackish  brown,  the  inner  webs  of 
the  primaries  quite  uniform,  excepting  for  a  few  yellowish  bars  near  the 
bases  of  the  interior  feathers,  the  secondaries  indistinctly  barred  with 
ashy  brown  on  the  inner  webs,  all  the  quills  externally  barred  with 
sandy  rufoQS,  paler  and  more  fnlvons  on  the  outer  web  of  the  primaries, 
the  innermost  secondaries  mottled  and  barred  with  sandy  rufons,  and 
resembling  the  scapulars ;  tail  blackish  brown,  with  seven  feebly  indi- 
cated narrow  bars  of  sandy  rufous ;  head  and  neck  decidedly  clearer 
than  the  back,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  chestnut,  the  feathers  black 
in  the  centre,  and  laterally  barred  with  the  same,  giving  a  generally 
barred  appearance  to  these  parts ;  lores  and  sides  of  face  bright  bay, 
the  loral  plumes  blackish  at  tip,  and  the  ear-coverts  with  a  few  indis- 
tinct cross  bars  of  black ;  over  the  eye  a  few  white-barred  feathers, 
forming  a  fiiint  eyebrow;  ear-tufts  lighter  than  the  crown,  orange 
rufous,  broadly  barred  with  black  at  the  tips ;  under  surface  of  body 
sandy  rufous,  many  of  the  feathers  coarsely  vermiculated  with  black, 
the  breast-feathers  streaked  and  laterally  barred  with  black,  these  black 
markings  less  distinct  on  the  flanks  and  abdomen^  on  which  parts  are 
tolerably  distinct  bars  of  white ;  leg-feathers  bright  orange-rufous,  with 
a  few  narrow  brown  bars  on  the  tibia ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  barred 
across  with  sandy  rufous ;  under  wing-coverts  fulvous,  thickly  mottled 
with  brown  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing,  which  is  white,  the  lower 
series  dark  brown,  like  the  inner  lining  of  the  quills;  bill  yellowish; 
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feet  yellowish^  claws  horn-colour.  Total  length  10  inches,  wing  <»*8, 
tail  4*1,  tarsas  1*55,  bare  part  of  latter  0*85.    {Mus.  Salvin  and  Godman.) 

^^  Obs.  My  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  obtained  at  Calobre,  in 
Yeragua,  by  Arc6,  and  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  SaWin.  He  has  at  the 
same  time  lent  me  another  specimen,  obtained  by  the  same  collector  in 
Costa  Rica.  This  latter  bird  difters  in  several  points  from  the  one 
described,  having  more  of  the  general  aspect  of  Scops  pennatm  of  the 
Himalayas ;  it  is  clear  sandy  in  colour,  tiie  black  forming  regular  bars 
across  the  plumage,  the  subterminal  one  very  broad,  and  giving  the 
appearance  of  large  hlack  spots  to  the  upper  surface  ]  feathers  of  the 
crown  centred  with  black,  tbe  sandy-colored  interspaces  forming  very 
distinct  spots,  the  ear-tufts  being  still  lighter,  and  barred  across  with 
[Whitish ;  the  white  spots  on  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  outer  webs 
of  primaries  very  distinct,  as  are  also  the  white  bars  on  the  lower  sur- 
face, many  of  them  being  apparent  also  on  the  chest-feathers  f  the  quills 
barred  with  ashy  brown  on  their  inner  webs,  inclining  to  sandy  buff  on 
the  secondaries.  Total  length  9*5  inches,  wing  6*8,  tail  4,  tarsus  1-45, 
bare  part  of  the  latter  0*65." 

The  only  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  are  several 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Salvin,  and  returned  to  him  without  descriptions 
having  been  taken  from  them.  I  therefore  quote  Mr.  Sharpe's  account 
of  the  species  (L  o.). 

B. — Toes  only  J  or  trWA,  at  most^  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  ihe  tarsus^ 
completely  naked. 

2.  SCOPS  BHASILIANUS. 

a.  hrcMian'M. 

/SMx  hrtuiUana,  Gmel.,  S.  N.  I,  i,  1788, 289  (ex  Briaa.,  1, 499). 

Strix  choliha,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diot.  ziv,  1817, 39  (ex  Azara,  Apant.  11,218). 

Strix  decu88ata,  Light.,  Yerz.  Doabl.  1823, 59. 

'Strix  crucigera,  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  1, 1825, 22,  pi.  9. 

'Strix  undulaia,  Spix,  t  c.  pi.  10. 

f  Scope  lophotea,  Less.,  Traits,  1, 1831 ,  107. 

EphiaUtea  argentina,  Light.,  Nomencl.  1854, 7. 

p.  aMoapiUu$, 
Strix  atricapilla,  "  Natt.",  Teb-im.,  PL  Col.  n.  1838,  pi.  145. 
£phiaUte8  watsoni,  Cassin,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  IV,  1849, 123. 

y.  u$tu8. 

Scops  uata,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  March  9, 1858, 132. 

6,  guatemalcB. 

Soqps  hraailianu8f  sabsp.  p.  Scops  guatemala,  Sharps,  Cat.  Striges  Brit  Mas.  1875, 112, 
.  pl.ix. 

e.  cassini. 

Scops  brasUianuB^  e.  oassinif  Ridgw.,  MS. 

The  above  synonymy  will  serve  to  show  what  names  I  would  bring 
together  under  the  specific  head  of  Scops  brasilianus  (Omel.)  on  account 
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«6f  tlie  complete  intergradation  of  the  forms  which  they  designate ;  it 
irill  also  itidicate  the  number  and  names  of  the  more  pronounced  races 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  arranged  in  chronological  sequence,  the 
full  synonymy  of  each  being  given  separately  further  on. 

There  are  now  before  me  44  specimens  of  Scops-owls  from  Tropical 
America,  different  specifically  from  8.  barbarus^  8.  flamtneolusj  and  8. 
nudipesy  and  also  very  distinct  from  the  hairy-toed  members  of  the 
genua.  This  series  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  made  up  of  several 
distinct  species,  there  being  no  less  than  six  very  pronounced  types 
.of  coloration  represented ;  these  different  styles  being  so  exceedingly 
different  in  appearance  that  in  the  absence  of  intermediate  specimens 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  recognize  their  specific  distinctness. 

These  different  styles  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  separate  geo- 
graphical areas;  thus,  the  ^^ brasilianua^^  type  prevails  over  Eastern 
South  America,  ^^ustMS^^  in  Upper  Amazonia  and  in  Columbia,  ^^guate- 
malcB^  in  Central  America,  and  ^^cassini^  in  Eastern  Mexico.  They 
thus  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  geographical  races;  were  they 
strictly  such,  the  case  would  be  very  much  simplified;  but  such,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  the  case,  £ince  it  frequently  occurs  that  extreme  speci- 
mens of  one  form  may  be  found  in  a  region  of  which  it  is  not  typical, 
while  several,  if  not  all,  of  them  may  be  represented  in  a  sufficiently 
extensive  series  from  a  single  district!  Thus,  we  have  true  ^^guatemalm^ 
from  Bahia,  Brazil;  pure  brasiliantis  from  Costa  Bica  and  Guatemala; 
and  a  specimen  apparently  very  much  like  ^^ustm^  from  Sta.  Catarina, 
S.  E.  Brazil. 

In  the  absence  of  specimens  of  neutral  or  intermediate  character, 
these  facts  would  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of  specific  dijstinct- 
ness  of  the  forms  named  above,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  decidedly 
confirmative,  since  they  would  do  away  with  the  probability  that  the 
variations  are  purely  the  result  of  geographical  impress.  Generalized 
specimens,  however,  or  those  which  are  not  typical  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  several  reces,  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole.* 

It  is  in  consideration  of  all  these  facts  that  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  several  particular  forms  we  have  named  above,  however  distinct 
they  may  appear  when  the  most  specialized  examples  are  compared, 
are  but  *^  strains  "  of  a  single  species,  tending  toward  the  establishment 
of  permanent  geographical  races  (and  in  the  course  of  time  distinct  spe- 
cies), but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  non-extinction  of  specimens  of 
a  generalized  nature,  have  not  yet  passed  the  incipient  stage. 

The  variations  in  this  species  involve  not  only  difference's  in  the 
colors  themselves,  but  in  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  markings, 
scarcely  two  examples  being  exactly  alike.     Variations  of  a  purely 

*A  specimen  from  Mazatlan,  Western  Mexico,  in  the  gray  phase,  is  so  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  guatemalof  and  hrasiliaiius  that  it  cannot  be  referred  more  properly  to 
one  than  to  the  other. 
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individual  nature,  however,  are  best  treated  under  the  head  of  each 
particular  race. 

a.  hratUianua, 

Le  Hibau  de  BrAU,  Briss.,  Orn.  1, 1760,  499  (Brazil ;=  rufons  pbase,  with  feathers  of 

lower  sarfaoe  distiDcbly  rufons  below  thesnrfoee,  and  sharply  barred). 
Striz  Irasiliana,  Gmrl.,  a  N.  I,  i,  1788, 289  (ex  Briss.,  I.  c). 

Scope  braaUianu8,  Gray,  Hand-l.  1, 1869,  47  (part).~&CL.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 629 

{Venezuela);  1870,  782  (Merida,  VioMZiiela);  1873,  304  (E.Peru);  Nom.Neotr. 

1873,  117  (part).— Sharps,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mas.  1875,108  (Bahia;  Para; 

Island  of  Mexiana ;  Upper  Amazons ;  Cayenne;  Trinidad;  Caracoaa ;  Antioquia ; 

Columbia).— FiNSCH,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  557  (IWiifdad*)^Bouc.,  Cat.  Ay.  1876,  91. 

EphialUes  hrasiUenHSy  Gray,  Genera  B.  1, 1844,  35, 

Otus  hratiliensis,  Tkmm.  d&  Schleg.,  Fauna  Jap.  1845,  25. 

Scope  braeilieneie,  Bonap.,  Consp.  I,  1850,  4G.— Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  1852,  112.— 

Schleg.,  Mub.  P.-B.  Oti,  1862, 21 ;  Rev.  Ace.  1873, 11. 
Megasoops  braeiUeneief  Kaup,  t,  o,  228. 
Aeio  IfraeilieHeie,  Bokap.,  Roy.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1864,543. 
Choliba,  AZABA,  Apunt.  11,1802-05,218. 

Strix  choliba,  Vikiix.,  Nouy.  Diet.  XVI,  1817,  39  (ex  Azara,  I  o.),  (==''braHlianue^ 
style,  with  feathers  of  lower  parts  distinctly  orange-rufous  below  surface, 
etc.). 
Ephialitee  eholiba,  Gray,  Genera  B.  1, 1844,  38.— Pblz.,  Orn.  Bros.  1870, 9. 
Scope  oholiba,  D'Orb.,  Voy.  Ois.  1835-'44,  132.— TecHuw,  Fauna  Per.  1844,  lia— 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1, 1855,  204.— La wa.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  YII,  1862, 462  (Asw 
Granada).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 198. 
Strix  deoussataf  Light.,  Verz.  Donbl.  1823, 59. 

Scops  decaseata^  BURM.,  Th.  Bras.  U,  1856,  126  (grayish  phase). 
SMx  crudgera,  Spix,  Ay.  Bras.  1, 1824,  22,  pi.  9. 
Strix  undulata,  Spix,  t.  c.  pi.  10. 
EphialUee  argentina,  Light.,  Norn.  1854, 7.— Schlbg.,  Mas.  P.-B.  Oti,  1662, 21. 

Scope  argentina,  Gray,  Handl.  1, 1869,  47. 
f  Scops  lophotaSf  LESS.,  Traits,  1, 1831, 107.t— Pucheran,  Roy.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1849,  22 

*  *'  One  specimen,  agreeing  with  Brazilian  specimens." 

t  *'  Tout  le  dessus  du  corps  brun  fonc^  ponctu^  de  ronx,  mais  par  points  trte-t6nns, 
tr^rapproch^  et  tr^s-nombreux.  Les  dessous  dn  corps  ronx,  flamm^  de  noir,  formant 
nne  masse  brnne  sur  la  poitrine ;  les  huppes  <Slargies  h  la  base.    Patrie  inconnne. 

'*  Observ»  On  doit  i^outer  &  ce  soua-genre  le  HiBou  chapbronk]6,  StHas  atrioapiVa^ 
Temm.,  pi.  145,  du  Br^il,  et  le  HiBOU  noctule,  Strix  noctula,  Reinw..  Temm.,  pi.  99,  de 
Java  et  de  Sumatra,  qui  est  peut-^tre  I'esp^ce  25,  d^rite  sous  le  nom  de  Scops  de  Java." 
[Lesson,  {.  o.] 

From  the  description  alone,  as  quoted  above,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide  to 
which  of  the  races  of  S.  brasilianus  this  reference  belongs.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
a  synonym  of  the  form  we  distinguish  as  atricapillus,  Temm.  (see  p.  95).  Sclater  and 
Salvin  (Ex.  Orn  VU,  1868,  p.  102),  who  have  seen  Lesson's  type,  say  that  it  is  **  proba- 
bly only  a  paler  form  "  of  S.  braeiUanus.  Another  name,  usually  referred  to  S,  braeiU- 
anuSf  but  which  we  are  in  doubt  about,  is  Scops  portorioeneiSy  Less.  (Traits,  1, 1831, 
107. — '' Scops  de  Porto  Rico").  We  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  genus  from 
any  of  the  West  India  islands,  but  think  it  quite  likely  that  peculiar  races  exist  there. 
Of  this  bird  also,  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  "  have  seen  the  type-specimens,  ...  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  and  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  it  fix>m  S,  braailianusJ*  We  quote 
below  Lesson's  description  in  full : — 

<*  D'un  gris-roux  glacd,  strid  en  long  de  flamm^ches  roux-bmn,  plus  finementstri^  en 
travers ;  deux  huppes  ^largies  et  triangulaires  sur  les  c6t^  de  la  t^te ;  taille  un  pen 
plus  forte,  et  teinte  beauconp  plus  blonde  que  Fesp^ce  d'Europe.  Habite  Pllede  Porto- 
Rico.    (Mus.  de  Paris,  Maug6.)" 
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(critical).— BONAF.y  Coosp.  I,  1850,  46.<-STRiCffL.,  Orn.  Syn.  I,  1855,  204.— 
Scu  &  Salv.,  Ex.  Orn.  1868, 102  (in  text).— Gray,  Hand-L  I,  IBCO,  47. 

Jno  lophoteSf  Bonap.,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  543. 
9  Scofps  portoricengU,  Less.,  Traits,  1, 1831, 107.— Paoberan,  Rer.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1849,  26 
(eritical). 

** £pkiaUte$  partoriemuU",  JJxn.,  Oia.  Trinidad,  1866,  57. 

Remarks. — ^Tiiis  style,  which  prevails  over  Eastern  South  America 
(Brazil,  Paragaay,  sxkd  Baenos  Ajres),  is  charact^ized  maiuly  by  the 
very  sharp  defioition  of  the  cross-bars  on  the  lower  parts,  these  lieiug 
asoally  nearly  pare  black  apon  an  almost  pure  white  ground,  and  by 
the  very  distinctly  orange-rufous  bases  of  the  feathers,  this  color  show- 
ing conspicuously  on  the  lower  surface  wherever  the  plumage  is  disar- 
ranged. 

Thirty  specimens  are  before  me,  the  localities  represented  being  the 
following: — ^Brazil  (13),  Paraguay  (1),  Baenos  Ayres  (1),  Ecaador 
(Napo  1),  (3olumbia  (Antioquia  2,  Bogota  2),  Costa  Rica  (9),  and  6ua« 
temala  (1.)  Six  specimens  from  Oosta  Rica,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Zeledon,  are  almost  nndistlnguishable  from  one  another;  the  uniform- 
ity  of  their  characters  being  indeed  remarkable  for  this  species.  Two 
others  which  greatly  resemble  each  other  are  one  from  Bogota,  in 
Salvin  and  Oodman's  collection,  and  one  in  my  own  Qollection  (No. 
2370)  from  Gnatemida.  These  are  almost  exactly  alike ;  they  have 
the  upper  parts  of  a  dark  grayish-brown  color,  very  minutely  and 
densely  vermiculated  with  blackish,  farther  relieved  by  occasional, 
inconspicuoos  lighter  frecklings,  and  rather  indistinct  blackish  mesial 
streaks,  most  obvious  on  the  pileum ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  surface 
are  distinctly  bright  buff  below  the  surface,  while  the  blackish  mark- 
ings— both  the  transverse  and  the  longitudinal  ones — are  sharply  defined 
and  very  distinct.  In  their  general  aspect,  these  specimens  agree  very 
nearly  with  typical  examples  of  the  ^'  braailianus  "  style,  but  are  darker 
in  their  general  col<N:ing  above,  where  the  mottliugs  are  finer  and 
denser. 

A  typical  specimen  of  the  style  is  No.  16431  fNat.  Mu8.),  from  Para- 
guay. This  has  the  lower  plumage  exactly  like  the  two  specimens 
described  above,  but  the  upper  parts  are  lighter  and  more  grayish,  with 
the  blackish  mesial  streaks  in  stronger  relief.  The  Costa  Rica  speci- 
mens alluded  to  above  greatly  resemble  this  one,  but  are  rather  paler 
and  more  grayish.  An  extreme  example  is  No.  12400  (Nat.  Mns.), 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  This  has  the  lower  parts  as  described  above, 
except  that  the  orange-buff  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers  is 
brighter,  and  the  black  mesial  streaks  broader.  The  npper  parts 
are  light  tawny,  or  sandy  day-color  (not  rufous),  with  very  minute 
and  inconspicuous  transverse  vermicnlations,  the  black  mesial  streaks 
broad  and  conspicuous,  especially  on  the  pileum,  where  they  form 
eontinaoQS  stripes,  while  on  the  dorsal  region  they  each  have  one 
or  two  expansions,  so  as  to  form  a  bead -like  series.  Quite  similar  to 
this,  but  darker  above  and  with  narrower  streaks  beneath,  is  a  male  in 
Salvin  and  Oodman's  collection  from  Antioquia,  Colam|)J^^.^  QoOqIc 
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The  most  aberrant  of  the  South  American  specimens  l)efore  me  is  an 
example  from  Sta.  Gatarina,  S.  E.  Brazil  (Mus.  Salvin  and  Oodman). 
This  has  the  upper  plumage  much  as  in  the  specimen  last  described, 
but  the  outer  webs  of  the  scapulars  are  bright  buff,  instead  of  white, 
and  the  pileum  is  suffused  with  blackish,  the  streaks  of  this  color 
being  thus  rendered  less  distinct.  It  is  the  lower  parts,  however,  which 
differ  most:  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  usual  sharply-defined, 
transverse,  blackish  markings,  but  in  their  stead  exceedingly  irregular 
and  ragged  markings  of  rusty  rufous,  into  which  the  very  obvious  bat 
ill-defined  broad  mesial  streaks  gradually  blend ;  the  whole  pectoral 
region,  the  throat,  and  the  face  have  a  uniform  rusty-buff  ground-color, 
relieved  by  few  markings.  This  individual  apparently  approaches  the 
form  named  by  Sdater  8.  U8tus. 

Besides  the  above  variations,  there  is  another,  involving  the  intensity 
of  the  buff  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers  of  the  lower  parts;  in 
many,  this  is  so  bright  as  to  show  conspicuously  wherever  the  feathers 
are  the  lea«t  bit  disarranged,  while  in  others  only  the  merest  trace  of  it 
can  be  discovered  by  careful  search.  Between  all  these  variational 
however,  there  is  every  possible  intermediate  condition  in  different 
individuals. 

Mr.  Sharpe  (l.  o.)  remarks  that  this  race  does  not  assume  the  bright 
rufous  phase  so  common  in  the  form  named  guatemdUe.  I  have  seen, 
however,  a  specimen  from  Bahia,  an  adult  female,  which  is  as  brightly, 
rufous  as  any  specimen  of  guatemalcB,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  S.  agio* 
The  upper  parts  are  deep  brick-rufous,  all  the  feathers  with  blackish 
shaft-streaks,  these  broadest  on  the  pileum  and  back ;  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  only  are  without  these  streaks.  The 
outer  webs  of  the  exterior  row  of  scapulars  are  pure  white;  the  feathers 
of  the  dorsal  region  show  fulvous  transverse  spots  on  the  bassd  portion, 
mostly  concealed,  except  where  the  feathers  are  disturbed,  and  larger 
across  the  nape  than  elsewhere.  Each  feather  of  the  sides,  flanks,  and 
abdomen  has  a  mesial  streak  of  blackish-brown  (with  here  and  there  a 
slight  external  suffusion  of  paler  and  more  rusty-brown),  which  color 
expands  into  two  rather  wide,  transverse,  externally  pointed  spots  on 
the  basal  half  of  the  feather, — the  terminal  half  having  two  or  three 
narrow,  finely  zigzag,  transverse  lines  of  dark  brown,  here  and  there 
mixed  with  rufous, — making  an  average  number  of  four  bars  on  each 
feather,  of  which  the  two  anterior  are  wider  and  more  rufous. 

This  specimen  resembles  the  rufous  phase  of  ''  casHni^  very  much 
more  than  that  of  <^  guatemalco '',  but  is  very  much  larger  in  all  its 
dimensions. 

A  young  bird,  from  Costa  Eica,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Salvin 
and  Oodman,  differs  from  the  adult  as  follows :  ground-color  light- 
buff,  deepest  above,  relieved  by  narrow  transverse  bars  of  dusky, 
equally  distinct  above  and  below. 
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13400 
16431 
16430 


50946 
30066 


2270 
30416 
67878 

ffi877 


LoottUty. 


Boenos  Ayres . 


.do. 


do 

Brasil  (BiOda) . 
do 


.do. 


BnzH  (St  CAtherine's) . 

Brazil 

do. 


Brazil  (BahiA) 

, do 

Soathern  Brazil 

Brazil  (Pemambaoo) . 

Ecuador  (Napo) 

Colombia  (MedeUina) . 
do. 


Coliiinbla  (Bogota)  . . . , 

, do..... 

Guatemala 

Coeta  Rica  (San  Joa6) 

GoataRioa 

do 


Date. 


June,     1850 
Aug.,     1850 


6.55 
6.55 
6.40 
7.00 
6.65 
6.85 
6.20 
6.00 
7.90 
6.90 
6.60 
6.25 
0.40 
7.50 
0.10 
6.i<0 
7.00 
7.50 
7.40 
7.30 
7.15 
7.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.05 
4.30 
4.20 
4.00 


3.80 

.65 

5.20 

.65 

4.40 

4.00 

.52 

a70 

.58 

4.00 

.52 

4.90 

.65 

3.80 

.60 

4.30 

4.20 
4.60 
4.30 
4.50 
4.40 
4.10 


.58 
.58 
.60 
.65 
.60 
.57 
.60 


.70 
.60 
.55 
.65 

.58 


1.10 
1.80 
1.20 
1.80 
1.30 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.40 
1.28 
1.20 
1.05 
1.20 
LSO 
L15 
1.30 
1.20 
1.28 
1.15 
1.25 
1.20 
L12 


.90 
-.85 
.90 


.85 
.90 
.85 
l.QO 
.95 
.85 
.75 


1.00 
.85 
.98 
.98 
.98 

1.00 
.90 
.05 
.90 


*  In  theae  tablea,  the  inltiaU  in  the  oolamn  headed  Mnseom  stand  for  the  following :  "  IT.  S.",=nnited 
Btatea  National  Moseum ;  "  S.  &  &.".=>  Mnseam  Salvin  &  Godman ;  "  G.  K.  L.",  =  Museum  of  George  K. 
Lawrence,  esq. ;  "  M.  G.  Z.",= Mnseam  of  (Jomparatftve  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  "  R  B.",~ Moaenm 
of  B.  Ridgway.  In  the  next  oolamn,  the  letters  p,  r,  and  b  indicate  the  gray,  ruAis,  and  brown  (or 
Intermediate)  phases  respeotlTeiy.  The  measorement  ot  the  onlmen  does  not  Inolnde  the  oeie;  the 
tail  is  measured  to  the  extreme  base  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  middle  toe  to  the  base  of  the  daw. 

p,  atrUsapillusf 

tSMx  atncapilla,  "Natt.",  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  II,  1838,  pi.  145. 

Scops  atrioapUla,  Stephens,  Shaw's  God.  Zool.  XIII,  pt.  2, 1826,  p.  51,  pi.  39.— Cuv., 
Rfeg.  Anim.  ed.  2,  1829,  347.— Bonap.,  Couap.  I,  18u0,  46.— Kaup,  Contr.  Orn. 
1852, 112.— Strickl.,  Orn.  8yn.  1, 1855,  202.— Bdrm.,  Th.  Bras.  II,  1856, 128. 
Ephialites  atHcapilla,  Gray,  Genera  B.  I,  1844,  38,  pi.  13,  fig.  2  (head).— Pslz.> 

Orn.  Bras.  1870,  9  (f ). 
Megasoops  atrioapilla,  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  IV,  1859,228. 
Atio  atrioapillus,  Bonap.,  Re7.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  543. 
f  Ephialites  toataoni,  Cass.,  Pr.  Aoad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.  IV,  Dec.  1848,123;  Jonrn.  Phila. 
Acad,  n,  1852,  95,  pi.  xii,  fig,  1. 
Scopa  wataoni,  Bonap.,  Consp.  1, 1850,  46.— Gray,  Hand-1. 1, 1869, 47. 
Asio  waUonif  Bonap.,  Bsy.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1654, 543. 

Diagnosis. — Adult  male^  gray  phase  (Mus.  O.  S.  &  F.  D.  G.,  Engento  do 
Gama,  Brazil,  Aug.  18, 1826^  batterer).— Wing,  6.80;  tail,  4.00;  culmen, 
.55;  tarsus,  1.15;  middle  toe,  .80.  Facial  circle,  ear-tufts,  and  pilenm 
Booty-blackish,  on  the  latter  broken  by  minute  grayish  and  faint  fulvous 
mottling,  this  prevailing  on  the  forehead  and  eyebrows;  outer  webs  of 
ear-tufts  nearly  uniform  blackish,  but  inner  webs  conspicuously  spotted 
or  indented  with  pale  fulvous  and  whitish.  Orbital  region  dusky— con- 
spicuously so  in  front  of  and  above  the  eye — the  face  growing  paler  on 
the  cheeks,  next  the  blackish  facial  ring,  where  the  color  is  pale  grayish. 
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indistinctly  nndnlated  with  darker.  Occiput  crossed  by  a  gnite  con- 
spicQous  light-colored  band,  the  feathers  of  which  have  the  basal  portioa 
pale  falvoas  and  the  terminal  portion  whitish,  with  irregular  dnsky  bars. 
Upper  parts  in  general  finely  mottled  grayish  brown,  with  indistinct 
streaks  and  zigzags  of  dnsky  and  minnte  mottlings  of  very  pale  ochra- 
ceons ;  outer  webs  of  scapulars  whitish,  more  or  less  stained  with  buff. 
Tail  dnsky,  with  about  seven  bands  of  pale  fulvous,  each  inclosing  a 
narrower  and  more  irregular  dusky  band ;  outer  webs  of  primaries 
marked  with  quadrate  si)ots  of  dusky  and  pale  fulvous,  the  latter 
smallest,  growing  deeper-colored  toward  the  shaft,  and  having  occa- 
sional dnsky  mottlings  centrally,  the  former  mottled  with  fulvous  gray- 
along  the  edges  of  the  feathers.  Lower  parts  uniform  pale  dull  buff,  the 
feathers  with  narrow,  but  distinct,  dusky,  mesial  streaks,  and  with  scat- 
tered, irregular  cross-bars  of  the  same  color,  the  latter  averaging  about 
two  on  each  feather,  and  situated  near  the  end ;  on  the  breast  these 
markings  more  numerous  and  irregular,  and  the  general  surface  broken 
by  irregular  spots  of  white.  Tarsi  pale  buff,  with  faint  mottlings  of 
rusty-brown  on  the  outer  side;  under  tail-coverts  with  a  single  faint 
spot  at  the  end  of  each  feather. 

Bemabes. — ^Tbe  appearance  of  this  owl  is  peculiar  from  the  dusky 
coloring  of  the  face,  especially  around  the  eyes,  the  peculiar  shade  of 
the  pale  buff  lower  parts  (which  lacks  the  bright  orange  tint  of  other 
races),  the  sparseness  of  the  markings  below,  and  in  the  pinkish  tinge 
of  the  axillars  and  under  wing-coverts. 

While  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  specimen  described  above  is  the 
same  as  JEphialites  waUonij  Gassin,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
its  being  equivalent  to  Strix  atrieapilla^  Temm.  The  plate  of  the  latter 
represents  a  much  smaller  bird,  with  altogether  grayer  tints  above,  and 
pure  white,  instead  of  fulvous,  beneath.  In  fact,  this  plate  calls  instantly 
to  mind  the  form  described  in  this  paper  as  8.  casHni  (see  page  102), 
and  were  it  not  that  the  habitat  of  Temminck's  bird  is  given,  on 
good  authority,  as  Brazil,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  identify  it  with  the 
latter  form.  The  writer  examined  some  years  ago  the  type-specimens  of 
Ephialites  waUcnu  in  the  museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and 
as-  he  recollects  them  they  correspond  quite  closely,  if  not  entirely, 
with  the  specimen  described  above.  Still,  they  may  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  figure  given  by  Gassin  in  the  *^ Journal"  of  the  Academy 
(pi.  xii,  fig.  1)  is  extremely  inaccurate  as  regards  the  details  of  colora- 
tion; but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  coloring  represents  almost  exactly 
the  peculiar  shades  which  we  consider  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  present  form.  The  following  is  the  original  description  of 
Ephialites  watsonij  in  full : — 

^^  Summit  of  the  head  black,  with  a  few  very  minute  pale  spots,  more 
numerous  on  the  front  and  eyebrows.  Shorter  feathers  of  the  ear-tufts 
black,  others  black  also,  but  with  their  inner  webs  spotted  or  mottled 
with  white.   A  semicircle  above  the  eye,  extending  to  the  ear-tufts, 
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black;  rigid  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  with  pale  grayish 
terxDiuations;  feathers  immediately  below  the  eye  gray,  mottled  and 
broadly  tipped  with  black. 

**  Discal  feathers  grayish  white,  many  of  them  speckled,  and  all  tipped 
with  black,  presenting  a  white  and  black  semi-collar  or  raff  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  Plnmage  of  the  throat  with  tine  alternate  bars  of  black 
and  nearly  white. 

^^Neck  above  with  a  well-defined  collar,  the  feathers  composing 
which  are  strongly  fulvoas,  terminated  with  white  and  speckled  with 
black. 

*<  Back,  rump,  tail,  and  wing-coverts  mottled  and  freckled  with  gray- 
ish white,  apou  a  black  groand,  many  of  the  feathers  having  abont  three 
to  five  very  irregnlar  transverse  bands  of  whitish;  on  the  wingcoverts 
and  back  some  of  the  pale  marks  are  almost  circular  with  black  centres ;, 
others  are  of  irregular  form  also  enclosing  centres  of  black. 

"  External  webs  of  the  primaries  black,  with  subqnadrate  nearly  white- 
bars,  nearly  all  of  which  have  black  centres,  assuming,  also,  a  more  or 
less  well  defined  square  form.  Internal  webs  of  primaries  with  alter* 
nate  bands  of  different  shades  of  black. 

^^  Breast  and  entire  inferior  parts  pale  fulvoas,  every  feather  conspica^- 
ously  marked  on  the  shaft  longitudinally  with  black,  and  with  very 
irregular  transverse  bands  and  irregularly  mottled  with  black;  the* 
black  markings  most  numerous  and  most  irregnlar  on  the  breast.  Many 
of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  with  very  pale,  nearly  white  spots,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  distributed  in  pairs. 

^^  Tail  black,  with  about  seven  or  eight  narrow  irregular  grayish  bauds,, 
many  of  which  have  central  lines  of  black. 

*^ Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes,  pale  fulvoas  white,  mottled  with  black.. 

^^  Bill  horn  color  at  the  base,  whitish  at  the  tip. 

^^  Total  length  (of  skin)  aboat  9^  inches,  wing  7,  tail  3^  inches. 

*^ Younger!  Plumage  above  paler,  with  small  spots  and  minute* 
freckles  of  grayish  white,  scarcely  assuming  the  appearance  of  bands. 

^'  Breast  with  the  dark  markings  predominating,  and  tending  to  form  a 
broad  pectoral  band ;  lower  parts  of  the  body  bright  fulvous,  with  black, 
marks. 

*'  Hab,    Soath  America. 

^This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  Ephialiics  atrinapiUaj  (^att.) 
Temm.  pi.  col.  145,  but  is  much  larger,  and  has  only  one  nuchal  collar. 
The  general  color  above  is  also  much  darker;  the  fulvous  colouring  of 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  is  also  a  striking  difference. 

^'One  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Bivoli  collection  is  labelled  ^Ore- 
noqae',  and  another  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  is  probably  from. 
South  America." 

The  description  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
(vol.  ii,  p.  95)  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  above. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mas.  78 7  AosHSt  IS,  1878. 
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7.  U8tU9. 

Scops  u«to,  ScL.,  p.  Z.  8.  March  9,1858,  132  (Egaj   Upper  Amazons,— Uns,  Norwich); 
Trans.  Zool.  80c.  Loud.  IV,  1859, 265,  pi.  Ixi.— Gray,  Hand-1. 1, 1869, 47.— Bouc, 
Cat.  Av.  1876, 91.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 198 ;  Ex.  Orn.  102. 
Soops  brasilianus,  snbsp.  a.  Scops  ttstus,  Sharpb,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mos.  1875,  111 
{Sarayacn  and  ChamUmroSf  JS.  Peru;  Veneeuelaf), 

Habitat — Upper  Amazonia  (Ega;  Sol.,  L  c,  Ghamicuros  and  Sara- 
yacu,  E.  Pern,  and  Yenezaela?  ^  Siiabpe,  {.  c). 

This  form  I  have  never  seen,  and  therefore  have  to  ^ve  descriptiong 
at  second  hand.    The  original  one  (Sclater,  L  0.)  is  as  follows : — 

^^  Snpra  saturate  castaneo-brnnnea,  plnmis  omnibns  nigro  subtilissime 
vermicalatis ;  facie  et  gala  pare  castaneo-brunneis,  hac  pullidiore:  linea 
}>ost  regionem  auricalarem,cornoum  capitis  extantinm  marginibas  latts 
«t  pileo  aupero  nigris:  alarum  pennis  pallide  castaneo  brunneis  nigro 
punctnlatis,  intus  autem  ochracenti-albidis,  qoiuque  et  sex  fasciis  latis 
in  pogonio  externo,*roacula8  quadrates  efiicieutibus,  nigris  traus-vitta- 
tus ;  Cauda  ex  eodem  colore  sod  fasciis  nigris  psBiie  obsoletis :  snbtas 
darius  brunuea,  liueis  augustis  longitadinalibus,  scapus  plnmornm 
occupantibus,  nigris  parcenotata:  t^ctricibus  alarum  iuferioribas  sor- 
4ide  albis :  tarsis  pallide  fulvis :  rostro  et  pedibus  flavis. 

"  Lo^g.  tota  8.5,  alsB  7.0,  caudae  4.0,  tarsi  1.2, 

*'  Hab.    Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amazon  ( H.  W.  Bates).'' 

The  above  description,  and  the  plate  accompan3iug  it,  represent  a  form 
•pf  Scops,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  typical  examples.  It  seems  clearly 
to  belong  to  8.  brasilianuSj  of  which  it  is  probably  a  peculiar  <<  strain  " — 
hardly  to  be  called  the  rufescent  extreme  (since  the  latter  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bright  rufous  phase  of  '*  guateinalce^),  but  rather  showing  a  very 
highly-colored  condition,  in  which  the  rufous  tint  is  .spread  rather  than 
intensified,  so  as  to  more  or  less  completely  obliterate  the  usual  white 
markings.  The  case  seems  to  be  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  8.  Jcennuiotti 
AS  compared  with  8.  a«io,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  district  inhabited  by  the  race ;  for 
instance,  an  excessive  rain  fall  and  a  prevalence  of  denser  and  darker 
forests  than  generally  exist  to  the  eastward. 

According  to  Mr.  Sclater  (I.  c),  this  form  ^«  is  distinguishable  from 

•every  South  American  member  of  the  genus by  its  rich  brown 

•coloring  above  and  below,  and  by  the  longitudinal  lines  below  not  being 
crossed  as  in  8.  choliba  and  8.  atricaplllaP 

Among  the  numerous  specimens  of  Scops  brasilianus  in  the  series 
•before  me,  is  one  which  seems  to  approach  quite  nearly  to  the  characters 
of  this  race,  being  devoid  of  sharply  defined  black  bars  below,  where, 
in  their  place,  are  extremely  irregular  ragged  zigzags  of  rusty  rufous, 
the  blackish  shaft-streaks  being  unusually  broad,  and  externally  suffused 
with  rufous;  only  the  terminal  half,  or  exposed  portion,  of  the  abdom- 
inal feathers  is  white,  the  entire  breast,  tibiae,  and  tarsus  having  a 
uniform  deep  ochraceous  ground-color.    Among  other  differences  from 
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typical  brasilianui  may  be  mentioDed  the  deep  baff  or  ocbraceoas  enter 
webs  of  the  scapQlars,  iuner  .webs  of  the  ear-tufts,  and  indeed  all  the 
markings  of  the  upper  surface^  which  are  white  in  that  form ;  these 
peculiarities  being  among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  ustus  type. 
This  specimen,  however,  is  from  Sta.  Oatarina,  S.  E.  Brazil.  It  belongs 
to  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Oodman. 

In  his  description  of  this  form,  Mr.  Sharpe  describes  what  he  terms 
its  ^^gmy  phase",  but  which  seems  to  be  decide<lly  more  brown  than 
gvBy^  and,  to  judge  from  the  description,  quite  different^'rom  anything 
I  have  seen.  I  quote  the  essential  parts  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
form  given  by  Mr.  Sbarpe : — 

^Adult  male  (gray  phasi*).  General  color  above  dull  earthy  brown, 
BO  finely  vermicnlated  as  to  appear  almost  uniform  at  first  glance,  a 
few  fulvescent  cross  markings  more  conspicuous  on  the  scapulars  and 
secondaries,  very  slightly  indicated  on  the  hind  neck,  and  not  forming 
a  distinct  collar;  crown  of  head  rather  blacker  than  the  back,  the 
feathers  infinitesimally  freckled  with  sandy  rufous,  the  ear-tufts  blackish, 
scarcely  vermicnlated  at  all ; ear-coverts  sandy  brown,  indis- 
tinctly barred  across  with  blackish  brown,  and  narrowly  shaft-streaked 

with  white ;  rest  of  under  surface  ochraceous  buff,  thickly 

sprinkled  with  wavy  lines  and  vermicnlations  of  dark  brown,  especially 
on  the  side  of  the  chest,  some  of  the  breast  feathers  streaked  with 
black  and  barred  across  with  white,  the  flanks  scantily  barred  with 
dark  brown,  inclining  to  white  near  the  tip,  the  markings  scanty,  as 

also  on  the  under  tail-coverts Total  length  9.5  inches,  wing 

6.6,  tail  3.9,  tarsus  1.3. 

"AdttW  female  (ru^'ous  phase).  General  characteristics  as  in  the  gray 
phase,  but  rufous  where  the  other  bird  is  brown,  and  slightly  more 
mottled  on  the  npper  surface  with  rufescent  cross  bars ;  below  nearly 
uniform  rufous,  deeper  on  the  chest,  some  of  the  feathers  slightly 
streaked  with  black,  more  narrowly  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  ;  on  the 
chest  a  few  dull  brown  vermicnlations,  the  abdomen  indistinctly  barred 
with  fulvous.    Total  length  9  inches,  wing  6.55,  tail  3.4,  tai-sus  1.3. 

"  Obs.  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  race  are  the  uniformity  of 
its  upper  surface,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  streaks;  scapulars 
fulvescent,  not  white.  These  remarks  apply  both  to  the  brown  and 
rufous  phases,  neither  of  which  shows  any  collar  on  the  hind-neck. 

"  Hab.    Upper  Amazons." 

6,  guatemaJcB, 

"  Scops  hrasilianus ",  La.wr.,  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.  IX,  1868,  132  {San  Jos4,  Costa  -Bica).— Sal- 

VIN,  P.  Z.  S.  Io70, 216  (  Veragua), 
Scops  hrasilianuSf  snbsp.  p.  Scops  guaiimalagy  Sharpe,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Has.  1875, 112, 

pi.  ix,  both  phases  (Guatemahi;  Acoyapa,  Nxcaragva;  Costa  Rica;  Veragua). 
Scope  guaiemalw,  Boua,  C»t.  Ay.  1676, 91  {Central  Amerioa). 

Eemaeks. — In  Central  America,  from  Veragua  to  Guatemala,  a  form 
prevails  which,  in  the  absence  of  extralimital  specimens  or  of  examples 
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approximating  one  of  the  other  styles^  I  should  not  hesitate  to  charac- 
terize an  a  distinct  species.  This  style  is  ^'  S.  brasilianus^  snbsp.  p.  Scops 
guaisinalcB^  of  Sharpe  (I.  c),  to  which  probably  as  many  as  00  per  cent 
ot  the  specimens  brought  from  those  eoantries  may  be  referred.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  while  absolutely  typical  specimens  of  the  ^^  broBilU 
anu8^  style  do  occur  from  both  these  countries,  specimens  of  typical 
^^  guatenmUe^  also  occur  in  Brazil,  thus  annulling  the  importance  of  geo- 
graphical considerations^  while,  as  a  further  proof  of  specific  identity, 
the  number  of  specimens  which  cannot  be  referred  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  forms,  but  which  are  in  every  respect  intermediate, 
is  by  no  means  small. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  variety  are,  a  confusedly-mottled,  rather 
than  regularly-barred,  lower  plumage,  and  a  darker  upper  snrr'ace,  there 
being  little  approach  to  that  sharpness  and  clearness  of  all  the  mark- 
ings which  characcerize  the  other  form;  the  bright  orange-buff  bases 
of  the  feathers  of  the  lower  parts,  so  usual  (but  not  constant)  in  typical 
specimens  of  the  ^*  brasllianus  "  style,  is  also  absent  in  all  the  specimens 
I  have  seen.  As  in  the  latter  variety,  the  individual  variations  in  ^^^gua- 
temalw^  tend  to  great  extremes,  both  as  to  the  shades  of  coloration  and 
the  pattern  of  the  markings ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  following: — 

Oray  extreme  (spec,  in  Mus.  Salvin  &  Godman,  Goban,  Yera  Paz, 
Jan.  —  "G.  S.  2352"): — Prevailing  color  above  pale  brownish,  very 
coarsely  mottled  wiih  pale  buff  and  grayish-white,  and  with  larger  and 
very  irregular  spots  of  blackish,  these  nowhere  assuming  the  form  of 
shaft-streaks,  even  on  the  crown;  sides  of  the  forehead  or  "eyebrows" 
appreciably,  but  not  abruptly,  paler  (mottled  whitish).  Face,  throat, 
sides  of  neck,  and  jugnlum  dirty  whitish,  finely  and  quite  regularly 
undulated  transversely  with  brownish,  the  dusky  facial  circle  not  dis- 
tinct. Best  of  lower  parts  soiled  white,  the  whole  surface  relieved  by 
very  irregular j  ragged j  and  confused  zigzag  lines  of  dusky  brownish,  the 
feathers  showing  very  irregular,  but  quite  distinct,  mesial,  blackish 
streaks,  with  which  the  transverse  markings  unite. 

The  above  description  is  of  a  specimen  representing  the  extreme  gray- 
ish phase,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  series  before  me;  others,  in  Messrs. 
Salvin  and  Godman's  collection,  exhibit  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
rufous  phase,  sc:arcely  two  specimens  being  alike  in  the  precise  shade 
of  brown,  while  positively  none  agree  in  the  details  of  pattern.  Thus, 
two  males  from  Veragua  ("Arc6,  2401",  and  "Arc^,  1806")  have  the 
upper  parts  so  nearly  devoid  of  coarse  mottlings  as  to  appear  of  a  nearly 
uniform  light  umberbrown.  On  the  other  hand,  a  specimen  from  Vera 
Paz  (*'0.  S.  2348")  has  the  general  dusky  coloring  above  relieved  by 
very  conspicuous,  large,  and,  in  places,  regularly-oblong,  transverse 
spots  of  pale  fawn-color.  In  the  latter  specimen,  the  white  on  the  outer 
web  of  the  scapulars  is  broken  by  transverse  wide  bars  of  mottled  fawn 
and  dusky,  while  in  nearly  all  the  others  this  white  is  unbroken,  having 
only  the  terminal  blackish  border  common  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  the 
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There  is  also  much  variation  as  to  the  markings  of  the  lower  parts; 
nsaaUy,  these  are  very  nnmeroas,  and  extremely  ragged  and  zigzag, 
conseqnently  appearing  much  confused;  in  two  specimens,  however, 
one  from  Ghoctum,  Vera  Paz,  the  other  from  Babia,  Brazil  (Wncherer), 
the  transverse  markings  are  much  fewer,  wider  apart,  and  more 
regular,  the  average  interval  being,  in  the  latter  specimen,  as  much  as 
•25  of  an  inch  I 

The  most  aberrant  specimen  in  the  series  is  one  from  Ghiriqui  (^'Arc6, 
1873"),  which,  however,  appears,  from  the  texture  of  its  plumage,  to  be 
a  young  bird.  In  this  all  the  markings  are  very  fine  zigzag  vermicnla- 
tions,  tfiere  being  no  longitudinal  streaks  above  or  belowj  except  a  lew 
anaong  the  feathers  of  the  breast.  The  shades  of  colors,  however,  are 
identical  with  those  of  others  in  the  series. 

A  specimen  of  gray  plumage  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico  (No.  23793,  Nat. 
Mas.;  John  Xantus),  agrees  strictly  with  the  Ghoctum  specimen  de- 
scribed above  in  the  markings  of  the  lower  parts;  -but  the  upper  parts 
are  graver,  with  conspicuous  mesial  streaks  of  black,  mostly  of  sagittate 
form,  agreeing  exactly  in  this  respect  with  a  specimen  of  ^^ brasilianus^ 
from  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Gompara- 
tive  Zoology  (No.  7805). 

The  extreme  rufous  phase  is  represented  in  the  series  by  two  speci- 
mens from  Guatemala  (belonging  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History).  These  are  bright  brick-rufous  above,  the  outer  webs  of  the 
scapulars  pure  white,  in  strong  contrast,  and  the  feathers  of  the  pileum 
with  mesial  streaks  of  black, — thus  very  closely  resembling  the  corre-' 
sponding  phase  of  8.  asio.  The  face,  throat,  and  jugulnm  are  also  of  a 
paler,  but  quite  uniform,  rufous,  relieved  by  few  or  no  markings  of  any 
kind ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  are  white,  the  feathers  with  indistinct 
mesial  streaks  of  dusky  brownish  and  faint  and  ragged  cross-bars  of 
pale  rufous.  These  specimens  resemble  the  extreme  rufous  phase  of 
^^brasilianus^^  as  described  above,  except  that  there  are  no  distinct 
blackish  streaks  on  the  back,  where  also  the  feathers  are  devoid  of  the 
basal  fulvous  spots,  while  the  bars  on  the  lower  surface  are  much  less 
distinct  and  regular. 

Two  other  specimens  of  this  phase  in  the  collection  of  Messes.  Salvin 
and  Oodman  are  quite  different.  One,  from  Goban,  Vera  Paz,  is  a 
young  bird,  with  remnants  of  the  immature  plumage.  The  new  dress 
however,  largely  prevails.  In  this  example,  the  whole  dorsal  region  is 
varied  by  an  exceedingly  faint,  yet  obvious  spotting  of  a  paler  rufous, 
and  narrow  blackish  shaft-streaks,  and  the  lower  parts  are  much  more 
distinctly  and  regularly  barred,  the  bars  being,  moreover,  of  a  consid- 
erably darker  shade.  It  thus  approximates  quite  closely  to  the  rufous 
specimen  of  ^^  brasilianus  "  above  referred  to.  The  other  specimen  is  from 
Las  Salinas,  Vera  Paz  ("  March,  O.  S.  2349 ''),  and  is  still  more  different. 
The  upper  parts  are  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  chestnut,  while  the  back 
is  distinctly  spotted  with  black.    The  breast  is  nearly  uniform  dark 
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ferraginoas,  with  distioGt  and  wide  blackish  shaft-streaks,  and  broken 
in  the  middle  portion  by  whitish  bars ;  the  remainder  of  the  lower  parts 
are  white,  with  the  transverse  bars  of  blael-ish  so  broad  that  the  mesial 
streaks  are  rendered  nearly  obsolete. 

Regarding  the  rnfons  phase  of  this  variety,  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks  {L  e. 
p.114):- 

'^The  rufous  phase  of  8.  guatemake  is  quite  different  from  anything 
that  I  have  seen  from  South  America,  being  entirely  of  a  foxy  rnfons 
color,  with  the  head  never  darker  than  the  back  or  showing  any  approach 
to  a  blackish  patch ;  the  back  is  generally  rather  narrowly  streaked  with 
black,  as  is  also  the  head ;  and  there  are  in  some  examples  slight  iudica* 
tions  of  bars."  As  stated  on  p.  94,  however,  the  Brazilian  bird  doea 
sometimes  assume  this  bright  ^*  foxy  rufous"  phase. 

A  specimen  in  the  bright  rufous  phase  from  Jalapa  (S.  E.  Mexico; 
D'Oca;  Mus.  Salvin  &  Godman)  differs  from  the  two  Onatemala  speci- 
mens described  above  in  the  paler  rufous  of  the  pileum  (where  the  nsaal 
black  shaft-streaks  are  almost  entirely  absent),  the  paler  rnfons  of  the 
face  and  thrdat,  the  coarser  and  more  ragged  markings  of  the  lower 
surface,  and  the  paler  tarsi.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  identical. 
Compared  with  a  rufous  specimen  of  8.  eassini^  from  the  same  locality, 
the  differences  are  much  more  conspicuous.  The  latter  is  more  like  the 
corresponding  phase  of  8.  b<irbarus,  being  distinctly  variegated  above 
.  with  paler  spotting  and  numerous  blackish  shaf^streaks,  and  the picturw 
of  the  lower  parts  more  distinct. 

List  of  Specimens  Examined. 
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"  Scops  atricaptUus  (Natt.)  Steph.'',  Bidgw.,  in  B.  B.  <&  R.  Hist.  K.  Am.  B.  Ill,  1874, 48 

(foot-note). 
Scops  hrasUianuSf  C>  cassini,  Bidgw.,  MS. 

Habitat — Eastern  Mexico  (Mirador ;  Jalapa). 

Diagnosis.— Wiog,  5.80-0.10;  tail,  3.20-3.50;  cnlmen,  .45-.50 ;  tar- 
sns,  1.20;  middle  toe,  .80. 

Oray  phase  /  adult. — Above  grayish-brown,  finely  mottled  with  lighter 
and  darker  shades,  the  general  dnsky  brownish  hne  interrupted  by  two 
conspicuous  lighter  bauds,  one  across  the  nape,  and  the  other  across 
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the  occipat,  where  the  pale  brownish  boff  spots  are  very  large  and  the 
darker  markings  correspondingly  reduced  in  size.  Beneath  whitish, 
the  feathers  with  ragged  mesial  streaks  of  blackish  and  transverse  ver* 
micalations  of  the  same. 

Bu/om  phase;  adult — Above  cinnamon-rufoas,  with  blackish  shaft- 
streaks.  Beneath  white,  with  blackish  mesial  streaks  and  irregular 
transverse  base  of  rnfoas  and  blackish. 

Bemarks. — This  very  distinct  race,  which  I  refer  somewhat  doabt- 
foUy  to  8.  broMianuSj  so  closely  resembles  8.  maccalU^both  in  size  and 
colors,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  perfectly  naked  toes,  certain  specimens 
of  the  two  conld  scarcely  be  distingnished.  From  8.  barbarua,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  nakedness  of  the  toes,  it  may  be  readily  distin^ 
gnished  by  the  much  stonter  feet  (both  relatively  and  absolutely),  as  well 
as  by  certain  well-marked  differences  in  the  coloration.  Of  the  other 
raoes  of  broHUanuSy  it  most  closely  resembles  the  one  we  have  described 
nnder  the  name  of  airicapiUus  (see  p.  95),  having,  like  that  style,  a  very 
distinct  lighter  nuchal  collar.  It  is  considerably  smaller,  however,  and 
presents  well-marked  differences  in  coloration,  which  may  be  expressed 
as  foUowe : — 

8.  ATBICAPILLUS.— Wing,  6.80 ;  tail,  4.00 ;  tarsus,  1.15 }  middle  toe, 
.80.     Gronud'color  below  pale  bnff;  face  and  crown  nearly  unitbrm. 
dusky.    Sab.j  Brazil. 

8.  OASSINI.— Wing,  5.80-^.10;  tail,  3.20-3.50;  tarsus,  1.20;  middle 
toe,  .80.  Ground-color  below  white;  face  grayish  or  brownish  white, 
coarsely  barred  with  dusky  ;  crown  coarsely  spotted  with  blackish,  pale 
brown,  and  grayish-white;    Hab.y  Eastern  Mexico. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  while  cassini  has  the  wing  and  tail 
very  much  shorter  than  in  atricapilltUj  the  feet  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
actually  longer,  the  two  birds  thus  having  quite  different  proportions, 
in  view  of  which  fact  it  may  ultimately  prove  advisable  to  recognize  in 
8.  cassini  a  distinct  species.  Compared  with  8.  barbarusj  which  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  similar  in  plumage,  the  difference  in  the  feet  is 
still  more  striking ;  while  the  only  other  form  which  resembles  it — 8. 
maecalli — ^has  the  toes  distinctly  bristled,  whereas  in  the  present  form 
they  are  perfectly  bare. 
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3.  SCOPS  BARBARUS. 

<<  8eop$  flammeola",  Salvin,  Ibis,  1861, 355  (nee  Licht.). 

Scop$  barharus,  ScL.  &,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 57 :  Ex.  Orn.  1, 1868, 101,  pi.  li ;  Norn.  Neotr. 
1873,  117  (Gikitemate).— Gray,  Hand-1.  I,  1869,  47.— Sharpk,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit 
Moa.  1875, 107  (8ta.  Barbara,  Vera  Pag,  OMaimala),^Bovc.,  Cat.  Av.  1876, 91. 

Habitat — Guatemala. 

DiAaNOSis. — Wing,  5.25-5.60;   tail,  2.90-^.10;   cnlmen,  .45;  tarsus^ 
1.00-1.05 ;   middle  toe,  .70-.75.     8ha/ts  of  the  aurieulars  prMuced  into 
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longy  slender^  hair-like  bristle^^  forming  a  conspietious  ruff  round  ihe  face^ 
the  anterior  sitle  concave.  Qray  phase  (aduU) : — ^Above  browD,  thick] j 
spotted  with  black,  the  black  prevailing  on  the  pileum ;  outer  webs  of 
scapulars  white,  bordered  terminall}'  with  black.  Beneath  whitish,  the 
feathers  marked  with  transverse  bars  and  mesial  stripes  of  black,  the 
white  of  opposite  webs  having  the  form  of  roundish  or  oblong  spota 
Rufous  phase  {adtUt): — Above  cinnamon-rnfuas,  all  the  feathers  (except 
upper  tail-coverts)  with  wide  and  distinct  mesial  streaks  of  black.  Be- 
neath white,  the  feathers  wit'j  shaft-streaks  of  black  and  wide  cross- 
bars of  rufous  having  black  borders. 

Remarks. — ^This  very  distinct  species  is  apparently  most  neorly 
related  t^  8.  flammeolusj  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  extreme  weakness 
of  the  feet.  It  differs,  however,  from  that  form  in  being  of  much  stouter 
build,  more  ^^ fluffy''  plumage,  the  head  appearing  larger  and  the  body 
stouter  in  consequence  of  the  greater  length  and  looseness  of  the  feathers. 
The  plumage  also  is  quite  different,  the  markings  being  altogether  coarser. 
The  differences  between  the  two  have  been  more  precisely  expressed  oa 
a  preceding  page.  From  8.  oassinij  which  it  sometimes  very  closely 
resemlles  in  colors,  it  may  be  immediately  distinguished  by  its  much 
weaker  feet  and  different  proportions,  as  follows:* — 

80OPS  BABBARUS. — Wing,  5.25-^.60 ;  tail,  3.10 ;  tarsus,  1.00-1.05 ; 
middle  toe,  .70-.75.    Hab.,  Highlands  of  Guatemala. 

800PS  GASsmi.— Wing,  5.80-6.10 ;  tail,  3.20-3.50 ;  tarsus,  1.20;  mid- 
dle toe,  .80.    Hab.j  Eastern  Mexico  (Vera  Ornz,  etc.). 
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4.  SCOPS  FLAMMEOLUS. 

"Sirix  flammeolaj  Light.,  MS.,  in  Mas.  BeroL,  undi." 
EphialiUfs  flammeola^  Light.,  Nom.  1854,  7. 
Megcuoopa  fiammeola,  Kaup,  Traus.  Zool.  Soc.  Load.  IV,  1859,  226. 
8oop8  flammeola,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  96.— Schleo.,  Mqp.  P.-B.  Oti,  1862,  27;  Rev.  Aeo. 

1873, 14.-SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8.  1868,  57 ;  Ex.  Oni.  VII,  July,  1868,  99,  pi.  L ; 

Kom.  Neotr.  1873,  117  (Mexico;  GMOiemato).— Gray,  Hand-l.  1, 1870,  47.~El- 

UOT,  IllQstr.  Aid.  B.  I,  1869,  pL  xxviii.— OoUES,  Key,  1872,  203;  Check  List, 

1873,  65,  No.  319.— RiDGW.,  iu  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  Ill,  1874,  58,  fig. 

(Guatemala;  Mexico;  Sieri'a  Nevada,  n.  to  Ft,  Crook,  Cal.,  where  breeding); 

Field  &  Forest,  June,  1877,  210  (Boulder  Co.,  Col;  March.— •* Irib  nmbor- 

brown'M);  Om.  40tb  Par.  1877,  335,  in  text  (Nevada,  Cfli.  f ).— Hknshaw,  Om. 

Wheeler's  Exp.  1874, 135  (:V)  m.  south  of  Apache,  Ariz, ;  Sept.  11).— Sharpe. 

Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mas.  1875, 105  (DuenoA,  Guat;  W,  Mexico;   Valley  of  Mexico).— 

BoDG.,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  91  (Mexico). 
JFlammulated  Owl,  Coubs,  L  c 
Feiluer'a  Owl,  B.  B.  &  R.,  2.  o. 

Habitat. — Highlands  of  Gaatemala  and  Mexico,  north  to  latitude  4(P 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Bocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

•  Sgops  FLAMMEOLUS.— Wing,  5.10-5.60 ;  t«ll,  2.60-3.00 ;  tarsas,  .90-1.00 ;  middle  toe, 
^60-.68.— Had.,  Highlands  of  Qaatemola,  Mexico,  and  Western  United  States  north  to 
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Diagnosis.— Wing,  5.10-5.60;  tail,  2.60-^.00;  calmen,  .35-.40;  tar- 
sas,  .90-1.00;  middle  toe,  .G0-.68.  Adult. — Above  finely-mottled  gray- 
ish, tbe  feathers  with  irregalar  blackish  shaft-streaks.  Outer  webs  of 
9capular8  more  or  less  strongly  waslied  with  orangervfous  on  a  white 
groand ;  outer  webs  of  lower  middle  wingcoverts  white,  forming  con- 
spicaoQS  spots.  Oroandcolor  below  white,  the  feathers  with  very 
distinct  mesial  black  streaks,  from  which  proceed  narrower  transverse 
lines,  mostly  toward  the  end  of  the  feathers.  Juv. — Above  finely-mot- 
tled grayish,  bnt  the  mottlings  all  transverse  and  the  shaft-streaks 
wanting ;  below  coarsely  and  rather  dimly  barred  with  dark  grayish 
on  a  dail  whitish  ground,  and  with  no  longitudinal  markings.  Iris 
umber  brown!  {fide  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell). 

BsHABKS. — Specimens  vary  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  rufous  wash  on 
difl^rent  parts  of  the  plumage.  A  wash  of  this  color  is  usually  present 
on  the  pileum,  while  it  sometimes  spreads  over  the  face,  throat,  and 
back ;  Mr.  Sbarpe  {L  c.)  even  mentions  a  specimen,  from  Guatemala, 
which  is  entirely  orange-rufous  above,  and  strongly  pervaded  by  the 
same  color  on  the  lower  surface,  especially  on  the  throat,  where  it 
forms  a  large  patch.  He  also  mentions  ^'  a  perfectly  gray  bird,  on 
which  scarcely  a  tinge  of  orange  coloring  remains,  either  above  or 
below,  while  the  whole  appearance  of  the  specimen  is  dingy,  owing  to 
the  closeness  and  frequency  of  the  vermiculationa."  I  have  never  seen 
a  specimen  representing  either  of  these  extreme  phases,  all  the  speci- 
mens l>efore  me  (seven  in  number)  being  of  average  coloration. 
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*Iria  umberbrownl 

O. — Toes  partly  covered  with  hair-likej  bristly  feathersj  the  terminal 
scutelke  only  completely  naked. 

In  this  group  are  included  only  8.  asiOj  8.  trichopsis  (T),  and  8,  cooperiy 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  country  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
there  being,  so  far  as  known,  no  South  American  species  with  hairy  toes. 
The  species  of  this  group  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

S«  ASio. — ^Bars  of  the  lower  surface  coarse,  and  frequently  double, 
especially  on  the  flanks.  JSab,,  Whole  of  the  United  States ;  south  to 
Guatemala ;  north  to  Sitka. 

S.  TRICHOPSIS  ?-— Bars  of  the  lower  surface  fine,  nearer  together  than 
in  8.  asioj  and  more  uniformly  distributed.  General  aspect  paler,  with 
much  liner  vermiculations. 

S.  GOOPEBi.—- B^rs  of  the  lower  surface  in  form  of  dense,  fine,  zigzag 
Tcrmiculations. 
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The  differences  between  Soops  asio  and  the  species  here  called  8.  trU 
clu/psis  do  noty  it  is  true,  seem  to  be  very  great,  according  to  the  charac- 
ters given  above.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  difference,  however,  between 
these  two  forms  which  has  indaced  me  to  recognize  them  as  distinct 
species,  bat  the  constancy  of  the  differences  pointed  ont;  8.  omo  having 
in  every  one  of  its  nnmeroas  geographical  and  local  races  the  bars  of 
the  flanks,  etc.,  coarse  and  frequently  doable,  while  all  the  specimens 
of  &  tricliopsU  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  these  bars  much 
finer  and  denser,  with  no  disposition  to  be  arranged  in  pairs.  Mr. 
Sharpe  also  lays  stress  upon  the  same  differential  characters. 

5.  SCOPS  ASIO. 
a.  am, 

Strix  asio  [^rii/oM  pkoie],  Linn^  8.  N.  I,  1766,  132  (baaed  on  Noetua  aurUa  minor, 
Catesb.,  Carol.  1, 73. — Aaio  scops  oaroUneHns^  Briss.,  Orn.  I,  497). 

Scops  noBvia  I  =  gray  phase]^  Gmel.,  S.  N.  I,  i,  1788,  289  (baaed  on  Mottled  Owl,  Arct 
Zool.  II,  1785, 231,  no.  118.  t.  xi). 

Bubo  striaius  I  =  gray  phase'\,  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  Vs07f  54,  pi.  21. 

f  "  Ephialites  ooreatai  Light.,  in  Mns.  Berol.'' 

/?.  maooalli, 

Seops  MoCallH,  Cass.,  ninstr.  B.  Cal.  Tex.  &c.  July,  1854, 180;  in  Baird'a  Birds  N.  Am. 

1858,52. 
Scops  asiOf  var.  enano,  "Lawr.,  MS.",  Ridgw.,  Ball.  Eaaex  Inst.  Y,  Deo.  1873,200. 

y,  kennioottU 

Scops  kennicoitii,  EujOT,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.  1667, 69 ;  Illastr.  Birds  Am.  1869,  p. 
xxvii,  pi.  ii. 

d.  floridanus. 

Scops  asio,  Y&r.  floridanus,  Ridgw.,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  Y,  Dec  1873,200. 

e.  maxwelliiB, 

Scops  asiOf  e.  maxwellicSf  Ridgw.,  Field  and  Forest,  Jane,  1877, 210, 213. 

The  chief  differential  characters  of  the  several  geographical  races  of 
this  widely  distributed  owl  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Colors  smoky-brown  or  dasky  nmber,  and  pale  f alvons,  with  little  or  none  of  pare 
white.    Onter  webs  of  scapulars  pale  fulvous.     Never  bright  rafoas. 

1.  Wing,  6.85-7.60;  tail,  3.50-4.50.   Apparently  not  varying  to  rafons    Hah.,  The 

Northwest  coast,  from  Oregon  ta  Sitka;  Idaho y.  JcennicottL 

Colors  much  lighter,  some  shade  of  ashy-gray  or  grayish-brown  above,  pare  white 
beneath.  Outer  webs  of  scapulars  pure  white.  Sometimes  bright  rofous,  with 
white  and  black  markings. 

2.  Wing,  6.10-7.80 ;  tail,  3.30-4.35.    Varying,  in  the  Eastern,  hutnotinihe  Wmtem, 

Province,  to  bright  rufous.  In  the  rufous  phase,  white  prevailing  on  the  lower 
surface,  where  the  red  markings  are  not  broken  into  transverse  bars.  Hab., 
Whole  of  the  United  States,  except  the  high  western  mountains,  and  the  Gulf 
coast ..a.  asU>. 

3.  Wing,  5.50-6.0Q ;  tail,  2.75-3.10.    Varying  to  bright  rafons ;  in  the  rafons  phase, 

red  prevailing  on  the  lower  parts,  where  the  markings  are  maoh  broken  into 
transverse  bars.    Hah,  Florida  and  S.  Georgia d.  floridan  us. 
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4.  Wing,  5.50-5^ ;  tail,  2.80-3.50.  Varying  to  bright  rnf ous ;  gray  phase  like  that 
of  aaio  and  floridanuB,  bat  the  mottling  above  much  coarser,  and  the  nape 
"with  a  strongly  indicated  collar  of  rounded  white  spots,  in  pairs,  on  opposite 
webs.  Red  phase  mnch  more  spotted  above  than  that  of  atio  or  floridanus. 
Hah.,  E.  Mexico  and  highlands  of  Goatemal^ /?.  maocalli, 

&  Wing,  6.8&-€.90;  tail,  3.90-4.10.  Not  varying  to  mfous.  General  aspect  much 
paler  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  above  pale  ash-gray,  or  very  pale  cinnamon- 
gray,  the  white  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  Ifiteral  scapulars  very  conspicuous, 
the  white  spots  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  sometimes  confluent. 
Beneath  pure  white,  much  more  sparsely  marked  than  in  agio  and  other  races. 
^a6..  Mountains  of  Colorado e.  maxwellio!. 

The  characters  given  above  are  safScient  to  distingaish  typical  speci- 
mens of  several  well-marked  geographical  forms  of  Scops  asio.  It  is  of 
conrHC  onderstood  that  specimens  possessing  intermediate  characters 
frequently  occur ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
specimens  from  either  one  of  the  regions  indicated  above  are  typical  of 
the  form  characteristic  of  the  locality. 

a.  a9io. 

The  IMiU  Owl,  Catbsby,  Carolina,  1, 1731-'48,  7,  pL  7. 

Xoetua  aurita  minor ,  Catesb.,  1,  c 

Aaio  90op9  oarolinenais,  Briss.,  Cm.  I,  1760,  497. 

Le  Petit  Due  de  la  Caroline,  Briss.,  {.  e. 

Sirix  asio,  Linn.,  S.  N.  1, 1766, 133  (based  on  Noatua  aurita  minor,  Catesby,  Carol.  1, 7.— 
Aeio  ecopa  oarolineniis,  Briss.  I,  497).~Gmel.,  S.  N.  I,  i,  1788,  287.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Cm.  I,  1790,  54;  Gen.  Hist.  I,  lci21, 314.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  II,  1800,  216.— Shaw, 
Gen.  Zool.  VII,  1809,  229.— Wius.,  Am.Orn.  V,  1812,  83,  pi.  42,  fig.  1.— Temm., 
PI.  Col.  II,  1838,  pi.  80  (gray  phase).— BoifAP.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.Y.  II,  1826, 36 ;  Synop. 
1828,  36;  Isis,  ISSrZ,  1139.— Jard.,  ed.  Wilson,  1, 1831,  307.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  I, 
1832,  486 ;  Y,  1839,  392,  pl.97.— Nuir.,  Man.  1, 1832, 120.— Brbwsb,  ed.  Wilson, 
1862, 687.— Hobs.,  Nat.  1865, 165. 
Scope  aeio,  Bonap.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  6;  Consp.  1, 1850, 45.— Less.,  Traits,  1, 1831, 
107.— Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  1852,  112.— Cass.,  Illnstr.  B.  Cal.  Tex.  &c.  1854, 
179;  in  Baird's  B.N.Am.  1858,  51.— Heerm.,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  II,  1855,  a5.— 
8TRICKL.,  Orn.  Syn.  I,  1855,  199.— Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  65.— Baird, 
Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  no.  49.— f  Schlbo.,  Mns.  P.-B.  Oti,  1862,  27;  Rev.  Aoe. 

1873, 9.— Gray,  Hand-1.  1, 1869,  46 Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  1, 1870,  420.— Mayn., 

Natoralist's  Guide,  1870,  131  (lfa««. ).—CouES,  Key,  1872,  202;  Check  List, 
1873,  65,  no.  318.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  An!.  B.  HI,  1874,  49.— Shabpe,  Cat. 
Strig.  Brit.  Mus.  1875,  llUDelaware;  Toronto) —Ridgw.,  Bull.  Essex  Inst. 
Oct.  1874,  172  {Saera7nento,.Cal)',  Orn.  40tb  Par.  1877,336,389,  518,  571  (So- 
eramento  and  Nevada,  CaZ.).— D'Hamondv.,  Ois.  Eur.  1876,  —  (Europe).— 
Bone,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  91. 
Bubo  aeio,  Yiriix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept:.  1, 1807,  53,  pi.  21.— AuD.,  Synop.  1839, 29 ;  Birds 
Am.  1, 1840, 147,  pi.  40.— DeKay,  ZooLN.  Y.  1844,  pi.  12,  figs.  25, 26.— Qibaud, 
Birds  L.  1. 1844,  2a— Max.,  J.  f.  0. 18.'i8, 23. 
Otue  aeio,  Stephens,  Sbaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XIII,  ii,  1826,  57.— Schlbo.,  Fauna  Japon. 

1845,  25. 
Aeio  aeio.  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  1, 1827, 117. 
Sphialitee  aeio,  Gray,  Genera  B.  1, 1844,  38 ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mns.  1844, 96.— Woodh., 

Sitgreaves's  Exp.  1853, 62. 
Megaecope  aeio,  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  Lend.  IV,  1859,  228. 
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Strix  a»9i0y  capite  auriiOf  corpare  ferrugineo,  Ike  little  acreeth  awl,  Bastram,  TravelSy  1791, 

289. 
BrtJ  OicZ,  Penn.,  Arot.  Zool.  II,  1785,  231,  pi.  xi,  fig.  1. 
Mottled  Ovol,  Penn.,  t.  o.  pi.  xi,  fig.  2. 

Strix  ncBvia,  Gmkl..  S.  N.  I,  i,  1788,  289.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1, 1790,  55 ;  Gen.  Hist.  1, 1821, 
321.— DAUD.,Tr.  Orn.  II,  1800,217.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  VU,  1809,  230.— Wijls., 
Am.  Orn.  lU,  1H12, 16,  pi.  19,  fig.  1. 
Jsio  n(Bvia,  Less.,  Man.  Om.  1, 1827, 117.— Bonap.,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  543. 
Otus  ncniusj  Cuv.,  R^g.  Anim.  ed.  2,  1829,  241. 
Sumia  ncevia^  James.,  ed.  Wils.  1, 1831,  96, 99. 
Bubo  BtriatoBy  Vimix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1, 1807, 54,  pi.  21. 
•'  Ephialitea  ocreata,  Licht.,  in  Mus.  Berol." 

"5oajwa«iovar.  macoam",  Hknshaw,  Orn.  Wheeler's  Exp.  1874,  laS  (G«te  B.,  Camp 
Grant,  and  San  Pedro,  Arizona) ;  ib.  Aio  Rep.  1875,405  {Arizona  and  New  Mezioo), 

Without  repeating  here  a  detailed  description  of  the  plumages  of 
this  form,*  for-  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  History  of  l!^orth 
American  Birds'^  (vol.  iii,  pp.  49-51),  a  few  remarks  coucerning  local 
and  geographical  variations  may  suffice.  The  most  noteworthy  point 
in  this  connection  is  the  apparently  established  fact  that  while  this 
bird  very  frequently  varies  to  bright  lateritious-rufous  in  the  East- 
ern Province  of  the  United  States  (this  erythrismal  phase  even  very 
largely  predominating  in  some  localities*),  it  seems  never  to  assume  this 
plumage  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  At  the  same  time, 
there  seems  to  be  no  difference  whatever  in  specimens  of  the  gray  phase 
from  the  Atlantic  States  and  California,  as  well  as  other  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories,  if  we  except  those  districts  inhabited  by  different 
races  {i.  e.,  hennicotti^  maxwellice^  etc.).  There  are  now  before  me  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  representing  the  adult  of  this  phase,  belonging  to  my 
own  collection:  a  pair  from  Nicasio,  California,  a  male  from  Sacramento, 
a  male  from  Arizona  (San  Pedro  Biver),  a  female  from  Southern  Illinois, 
a  male  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  another  from  Virginia.  Of 
these,  the  two  California  specimens  and  the  examples  from  Illinois  and 
Virginia  are  so  precisely  similar  that  were  their  labels  taken  off  or  inter- 
changed it  would  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  them  by  colors  and 
markings.  The  Arizona  example  differs  solely  in  being  of  a  purer  ash- 
gray  shade,  the  others  being  of  a  more  brownish-gray  ^  the  Sacramento 
specimen  is  similar  to  those  from  Nicasio,  only  lighter-colored,  being  a 
midsummer  specimen,  in  faded  plumage,  while  the  others  were  killed  in 
October,  and  consequently  in  possession  of  the  new  fall  dress.  The 
skin  from  the  District  of  Columbia  differs  from  the  others  in  having  a 
very  decided  cinnamon  cast  to  the  plumage,  thereby  exhibiting  a  ten- 

*  V7hether  the  relative  number  of  speoimens  of  the  two  phases  in  a  given  locality 
has  anything  to  do  with  geographical  or  climatic  considerations,  I  have  not  the  mate- 
rial to  enable  me  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  while  in  the  States 
bordering  the  Atlantic  the  gray  phase  is  generally  qnite  as  common  as  the  other,  it  is 
so  extremely  rare  in  the  Lower  Wabash  Valley  that  I  have  seen  there  bat  two  indi« 
vidnals  in  the  coarse  of  many  years'  observation,  the  red  specimens  constitnting 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  all.  This  has  also  been  the  experience  of  others  whom  I  have 
questioned  regarding  the  matter. 
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dency  toward  the  rafoas  phase;  all  the  markings,  however,  are  as  in  the 
iprayish  birds.    The  lueasuremeuts  of  these  specimens  are  as  follows : — 


R.It 

d  ad. 
9  ad. 
d"  ad. 
d  ad. 
9  ad. 
d  ad. 
rfad. 

Nicaalo,  Marin  CoaDty,  Cal 

Mar.   2,1877 
Mar.   3,1877 
June  21, 1867 
Oct     4, 1873 
Oct     7, 1876 
Nov.    4,1876 
Dec    7,1874 

6.30 
6.60 
a  70 
6.60 
6.40 
6.50 
6.35 

3.  CO 
3.65 
3.  CO 
3.70 
3.50 
3.70 
3.ia 

—     K.R. 

do'. r.' 

1^2     Its. 

«r49    R.  R. 

Son  Pedro  River,  Arizona 

Mount  Carmel,  S.  Ill 

an. 

VOL 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia 



Diatriot  of  Coiambia 

Three  specimens  in  the  rufoas  phase,  also  in  my  collection^  measure 
i  follows : — 


9C3 

R.R.    d  ad. 
R.R.    cf  ad. 
B.R.     $  ad. 

Mount  Cannel,  III 

May    1,1869 
July  30.1870 
Nov.    8,1860 

5.90 
6.00 
6.50 

3.20 
3.00 
3.  CO 

954 

do 

9606 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 

The  first  of  these  specimens  inclines  very  decidedly,  both  in  measure- 
ments and  plumage,  to  var.  floridanvs  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
typical  specimens  of  Ortyx  virginianus  floridanu8j  Tinnunculus  sparve- 
riu9  isabellinuSj  and  other  Southern  forms  occur  in  the  same  locality, 
may  be  perhaps  best  referred  to  that  form. 

^.  maccaUi, 

Satpa  ifcCaK«i,CA8S.,  Dlastr.  B.  Cal.  Tex.  &c.  July,  1854, 180  (Texas;  Northern  Mexico); 

in  Baird's  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  52;  ib.  ed.  1860,  pi.  xxxix  (part).— Baird,  Mex. 

BoDiid.  Sarvey.  II,  pt.  iv,  Birds,  1869,  pi.  1 ;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  Ib58,  no.  CO.— 

Strickl.,  Om.  SyD.  1, 1855, 200.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 220.— Gray,  Handl. 

I,  1869,  47. 
'^ Scope  tric1wp9i9",  Gray,  Hand-1. 1, 1869,  47  (Sharpe).--SCL.  &  Salv.,  Nom.  1873, 117 

(Mexico;  Guatemala), 
Scops  asio  var.  enafio,  "Lawr.",  Ridgw.,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  V,  Dec.  1873, 200  {E.  Mexico; 

Guatemala);  in  B.  B.  A  B.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  Ill,  1874,  48  (do.). 
Scops  enano,  Bouc,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  91  (Mexico), 
Scops  asio,  subsp.  y.  Scops  enano,  Sharpe,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mus.  1875, 118  (Mexico; 

W.  Mexico), 

Habitat — ^Eastern  and  Northern  Mexico;  Guatemala;  Texfia  (Camn). 

Diagnosis.— Wing,  5.60-^.90;  tail,  3.10-3.30;  cnlmen,  .45-.50;  tar- 
8118,  1.00-1.15;  middle  toe,  .70-. 75.  Oraypliase  (adnlt). — Similar  to  the 
gray  adult  of  8.  cassini^  but  toes  bristled,  the  occipital  collar  nearly 
obsolete,  and  the  nuchal  collar  less  distinct  Red  phane  (adult).* — 
Above  dull  rusty,  much  broken  across  the  nape  by  a  collar  of  pale  ochra- 
ceous  spots,  the  whole  surface  elsewhere  being  also  more  or  leas  mottled 
with  paler  rusty  than  the  ground-color,  and  relieved  by  ragged  mesial 
streaks  of  black.  Lower  parts  pale  rufous,  each  feather  crossed  near 
the  end  by  a  wide  white  bar,  and  with  two  to  three  narrow,  somewhat 
irregular  lines  of  blackish. 

Tonny.i — Above  brownish-gray,  transversely  mottled  with  darker 
and  paler,  and  trithout  dusky  shaft-streaJcs.    Below  grayish- white,  with 

*  Dnefias,  Guatemala.    In  Mus.  Sslvin  A  Godmau. 
t  Coban,  Vera  Paz.  ,  In  Mus.  Salvin  &,  Godman. 
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badly-defined  bars  of  pale  grayish-brown,  the  feathers  somewhat  ochra- 
ceoas  beneath  the  surface.    Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adult. 

Eemarks. — ^The  gray  phase  of  this  form  is  exceedingly  similar  in  gen- 
eral appearance  to  that  of  8.  cassini^  not  only  above  but  also  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  upper  parts  are  more  coarsely  mottled,  however, 
and  the  pale  bands  across  the  lower  part  of  the  nape  and  occipnt  are 
less  conspicuous,  especially  the  latter.  The  rufous  phase  is  more  like 
that  of  8.  barbarusy  the  upper  parts  in  particular  being  quite  similar. 
On  the  lower  parts,  however,  there  is  more  rufous,  while  the  black  cross- 
lines  are  more  distinct  as  well  as  more  numerous.  The  species  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  Mexican  and  Tropical  American  species 
(except  from  8.  cooperij  from  Costa  Bica)  by  the  distinctly  bristled 
toes.  In  the  latter  feature,  it  agrees  with  8.  asio  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  considerably  smaller,  while  the  red  phase  is  very  different  from 
the  corresponding  plumage  of  that  species.  It  is  also  smaller,  unless 
compared  with  the  small  race  bird  distinguished  as  var. jf?oru7an««,  which 
differs  in  colors  and  markings,  as  explained  in  the  remarks  respecting 
that  form  on  page  113. 

The  8cop8  McCallii  of  Cassrn  seems  to  be  the  present  form  rather  than 
what  has  been  so  called  by  most  subsequent  writers  (i.  e.^  true  asio  and  & 
trichopsis  f ),  the  description  corresponding  exactly,  while  the  habitat  is 
nearly  the  same — *.  e.,  Texas  and  "Northern  Mexico". 

/9.  McCallii  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  In  form  and  general  appearance  like  the  preceding,  (8.  asio)^  bat 
much  smaller;  short  and  robust;  wing  with  the  fourth  quill  longest; 
tail  short,  slightly  curved  inwards ;  tarsi  rather  long,  .fully  covered ; 
toes  partially  covered  with  long  hair  like  feathers.  Adult.  Male. — 
Much  resembling  in  color  the  adult  of  the  species  immediately  preced- 
ing, [i.  e.j  8.  asio,]  but  darker  ;  entire  plumage  above  ashy  brown,  nearly 
every  feather  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  brownish  black,  and  with 
numerous  irregular  transverse  lines  and  points  of  the  same;  under 
parts,  ashy  white,  every  feather  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  brownish 
black,  and  with  well-defined  but  irregular  transverse  lines  of  the  same; 
flanks  and  sides  tinged  with  pale  fulvous;  quills  brown,  with  several 
transverse  bands  of  pale  reddish-white,  assuming  the  form  of  quad- 
rangular spots  on  the  outer  webs,  and  pale  reddish  ashy  on  the  inner 
webs;  tail  ashy  brown,  with  about  ten  narrow  transverse  bands  on  all 
except  the  two  central  feathers,  well-defined  on  the  inner  webs;  scapu- 
lar feathers  and  some  of  the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings,  edged  with 
white;  bill  greenish  horn-color,  light  yellowish  at  the  tip;  irides  yellow. 

<^  Dimensions.  Total  length,  7^  to  8  inches;  wing,  6;  tail,  3  inches. 
Male. 

"Hab.  Texas  (Mr.  Schott);  Northern  Mexico  (Lieut.  Couch).  Spec 
in  Mus.  Acad.  Philada.,  and  Nat.  Mus.,  Washington  Oity. 

"Obs.  This  species  very  considerably  resembles  the  adult  or  gray 
plumage  of  the  8cop8  asio^  but  is  uniformly  much  smaller  and  darker 
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in  color.  The  traDsverse  lines  on  the  nnder  sorface  of  the  body  are 
better  defined  and  more  nameroas.^ 

In  the  above  description,  those  characters  which  fit  ^^enano^j  and  not 
^  triehopsis^j  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize. 

In  the  ^*  Birds  of  North  America"  (p.  53),  a  rnfons  specimen  is  de- 
scribed, which  renders  it  still  more  certain  that  Cassin's  Scops  McCaUii 
IS  the  form  which  we  have  hitherto  called  ^^enano^.  The  specimen 
there  mentioned  as  in  the  National  Mnsenm  from  Florida  is  not  this 
form,  bnt  has  since  been  made  the  type  of  8.  oMo  var.  Jloridanua.^ 
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7.  kenniooitliL 

T  Soop$  aaio,  Coop.  A  Suckt^,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  XIT,  ii,  1860, 155  (  Washington  Ten.),— 

Lord,  Naturalist  in  Yancoover  I.,  II,  1866,  292. 
JSoopa  Jcrnniootiiif  Elliot,  Pr.Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil».  1867,  69;   lUnstr.  Birds  Am.  1869,  p. 
xxvii,  pi.  11  (Sitka,  AUuka  ;  M0.rcb,  i866).-~DALL  &  Bannist.,  Tr.  Chicago 
Acad.  I,  ii,  1869,  273  (do.).--BAiKD,  id.  311,  pi.  xxvii  (do.).— Gray,  Hand-1. 1, 
1869,47,00.492.— FiN8CH,Abh.  Nat.  Brom.  Ill,  1872,  28  (4Za«*a).— Bouc,  Cat. 
Av.  1876, 91. 
Soopa  atio  var.  IcmnUsot^,  Ridgw.  in  Cones*  Key,  1872,  203.— CouBS,  Check  List, 
1873, 65,  no.  318  a.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.,  Ill,  1874, 48, 53  ("/row  Columbia 
Bivernorthward ;  Idaho"). 
Scops  asio,  b.  kennioottii,  Coues,  Birds  N.  W.  1874, 303. 

Scops  asio,  snbsp.  a.  Scops  kmnicoUif  Sharps,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mns.  1875,  117  ( Van- 
eouffer  L  ;  ''w.  side  Ruck^  MW). 
Kennicotfs  Owl^  Auct.,  7.  c. 

Habitat — ^The  !N"orthwe8t  coast  district,  fVom  Oregon  to  Sitka;  Idaho ; 
Vancouver  Island  (Sharpe) ;  British  Golambia  {Sharpe). 

Diagnosis.— A^^u^e  (^,  59,847^  Sitka,  Alaska,  March,  1866;  Ferd; 
Bischoff.  Elliot's  type) : — Above  umber-btown,  with  a  slightly  reddish 
cast ;  feathers  confusedly  mottled  transversely  with  dusky,  and  showing 
rounded  spots  of  rufous,  most  conspicuous  on  the  nape ;  each  feather 
with  a  conspicuous  mesial,  broad,  ragged  stripe  of  black,  these  stripes 
most  conspicuous  on  the  forehead  and  scapulars ;  outer  webs  of  scapu- 
lars light  rufous,  bordered  terminally  with  black.  Wings  of  a  more 
grayish  cast  than  the  back,  but  similarly  variegated  ;  lower  feathers  of 
the  middle  and  secondary  wingcoverts  each  with  a  large,  oval,  pale 
rufous  spot,  covering  most  of  the  lower  web.  Secondaries  crossed  by 
six  narrow,  obscure  bands  of  pale  rufous  ;  primaries  with  seven,  some- 
what rounded,  quadrate  spots  of  the  same  on  the  outer  webs,  forming 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  I  have  seen,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  £.  Cones, 
a  series  of  this  species  collected  in  Sonthem  Texas  (by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sennett),  and  conse- 
quently the  true  8.  maocalU.  They  agree  exactly  with  typical  "S.  enano",  which  fact 
therefoxe  aettlea  the  question  of  the  proper  name  of  this  form. 
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as  maoy  transverse  series ;  each  light  spot  with  a  central  dasky  mot- 
tling. Tail  more  finely  and  confasedly  motUed  than  the  wings ;  the 
bands,  though  present,  so  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable,  and  so 
irregalar  or  badly  defined  as  to  be  of  ancertain  number.  Ear-tni'ts  black 
and  rasty,  the  former  along  the  shafts,  and  in  transverse  spots ;  on  the 
onter  webs  th€  black  predominating,  on  the  inner,  the  rusty. 

Lores  and  basal  half  of  the  frontal  bristles  white,  the  terminal  half 
abruptly  bla^k ;  eyebrows  about  equally  blackish  and  paler,  the  former 
bordering  the  feathers;  eye  surrounded  by  dark  snulBf-brown ;  cheeks 
and  ear-coverts  pale  rusty,  transversely  barred  with  deeper  rusty ; 
facial  circle  not  well  defined,  black.    Chin  and  lores  only  white. 

Ground-color  of  the  lower  parts  dilute-rusty,  becoming  white  on  the 
flanks;  each  feather  of  the  throat,  jugulum,  breast,  sides,  and  flanks 
with''  a  broad  mesial  stripe  of  black,  this  throwing  oif  very  narrow, 
rather  distant,  bars  to  the  edge;  the  spaces  between  these  bars  alter- 
nately paler  and  deeper  dilute-rusty ;  the  black  marks  broadest  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  where  they  have  an  external  deep  rusty  suffusion ; 
the  abdomen  medially  and  the  anal  region  scarcely  maculate  rusty- 
white;  the  lower  tail-coverts  each  with  a  central,  cuneate,  longitudinal 
stripe  of  black.  Tibiae,  tarsi,  and  lining  of  the  wing  plain  deep  rusty. 
Wing-formula,  3  =  4,  6-2,  6-1  =  9.  Wing,  7.40;  tail,  4.00;  culmen, 
.65 ;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe,  .80. 

No.  69,068  (Idaho ;  Dr.  Whitehead),  is  considerably  darker  than  the 
type,  the  ground-color  above  approaching  snuff-brown;  it  differs, 
however,  in  no  other  respect  as  regards  coloration  ;  the  size  (as  might 
be  expected)  is  considerably  smaller,  measurements  being  as  follows  : 
Wing,  6.80;  tail,  3.50;  culmen,  .60;  tarsus,  1.20;  middle  toe,  .80. 
Wing-formula  the  same  as  in  type. 

No.  4,630  (Washington  Territory ;  Dr.  Geo.  Suckley)  is  just  interme- 
diate, in  all  respects,  between  typical  kennicotti  and  asiOj  being  refer- 
able to  either  with  equal  propriety,  though  perhaps  inclining  rather 
more  to  the  former. 

A  very  obvioos  character  oT  this  race  is  the  smaller  size,  more  quad- 
rate form,  and  more  rufous  color,  of  the  spots  on  the  primaries^  and  the 
greater  indistinctness  of  the  bands  on  the  tail ;  but  this  is  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  extension  of  the  brown  markings,  thus 
necessarily  contracting  the  lighter  s|)ots.  In  these  respects  only,  does 
the  Washington  Territory  specimen  differ  from  the  two  typiciil  examples 
before  me,  having  the  larger,  more  whitish  spots  on  the  primaries,  and 
more  distinct  bands  on  the  tail,  as  in  asio. 

There  is  a  wonderfully  close  resemblance  in  general  aspect  between 
this  form  of  Soaps  ono  and  &  semitorques  (Schleg.)  of  Japan,  caused  by 
the  exceeding  similarity  in  size,  form,  and  coloration,  both  as  regards 
tints  and  pattern.  Indeed,  the  only  very  obvious  difference  consists 
in  the  distinctly  white  jugulum  and  well-defined  lighter  occipital  and 
nuchal  collars  of  semitorquesj  which  has  also  the  pencillings  of  the 
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lower  sarface  narrower  or  more  delicate.  The  differeDces  between  the 
two  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

8.  SEMiTOBQUSS.* — A  Well-defined  nachal  collar,  of  mottled  pale 
ochraoeouB;  jagalum  immacalate  white  centrally.  Feathers  of  the 
lower  parts  with  their  transverse  pencillings  growing  fainter  toward 
the  middle  line^  which  is  onvariegated  white  from  the  central  jugnlar 
spot  to  the  anal  region.  Wing,  6.60-7.25  ;  tail,  3.60-3.85 }  cnlmen,  .60^ 
tarsas,  1.25-1.40;  middle  toe,  .80-.90.    JZa&.,  Japan. 

S.  KBNNiooTTi. — No  well-deflned  nachal  band;  jugolom  closely 
barred  centrally;  feathers  of  the  lower  parts  with  their  transverse 
pencillings  not  growing  &inter  toward  the  middle  line,  which  is  unva- 
riegated  white  only  on  the  abdominal  portion ;  the  medial  black  streaks 
to  the  feathers  of  the  lower  sarface  moch  broader,  and  transverse  pen- 
cillings rather  coarser.  Wing,  6.90-7.30 ;  tail,  3.50-4.50 ;  calmen,  .60- 
.65 ;  tarsas,  1.35-1.45  ;  middle  toe,  .80-.90.  Hab.j  Korth  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  from  Sitka  to  Washington  Territory,  and  Western  Idaho^ 

d.  floridanus. 

»  Scop9  aaio",  Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  II,  1871, 338. 

8eop9  ash  var.  flaridanua^  BiDOW.,  Boll.  Essex  Inst.  Y,  Deo.  1873, 200  (Indian  R.,  Flo- 
rida) ;  in  B.  B.  <&  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  Ill,  1874, 48, 51. 

Soops  asiOf  sabsp.  /3.  Scops  floridanus^  Shakpe,  Cat.  Btrig.  Brit.  Mas.  1875, 118. 

Soops  fl4>ridanua,  Bouc,  Cat.  Ay.  1876, 91. 

Habitat. — Florida  and  Lower  Georgia. 

DiAaNOSis. — Similar  to  var.  asio^  bat  much  smaller,  and  the  colors 
deeper.  The  gray  stage  very  similar  to  that  of  var.  asio^  bat  the  red 
phase  very  appreciably  different,  there  being  a  greater  amoant  of  rufoas 
on  the  lower  parts,  the  breast  nearly  uniformly  colored,  and  the  rafous 
broken  elsewhere  into  transverse  broad  bars,  connected  along  the  shaft. 
Wing,  5.50-6.00;  tail,  2.75-3.10. 

This  extreme  Southern  form  is  much  smaller  than  the  more  Northern 
ones,  being  about  the  same  in  size  as  8,  maccalli  of  Guatemala  and  East- 
ern Mexico,  and  8»  oasainij  also  from  the  latter  country.  The  colors  are 
also  darker  and  richer. 

In  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  are  two  specimens  of  this 
race,  one  in  each  phase  of  plumage.  The  red  one  (No.  5,857,  Indian 
Biver)  measures,  wing,  5.50;  tail,  2.70;  culmen,  .55;  tarsus,  1.05;  mid- 
dle toe,  .65.  The  colors  are  much  darker  than  those  of  Northern  and 
Western  specimens ;  the  rufous  of  the  neck,  all  round,  shows  indistinct, 
darker,  transverse  bars ;  the  black  border  to  the  white  scapular  spots 
is  restricted  to  the  tip  of  the  feathers ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  ear-tuft 
feathers  are  scarcely  paler  than  the  outer;  the  neck  and  face  are  deeper 
rufous,  while  on  the  lower  parts  this  color  predominates,  and  is  disposed 
chiefly  in  transverse  rays;  and  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  are  plain  rufous. 
Only  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  the  anal  region  are  pure  white. 

*  Otus  semtorques,  Schleg.,  Fauna  Japon.  Avee,  1845,  25,  pi.  8. 

Scope  aemitorquei,  Bonap.,  Consp.  1,1850, 46.— Sharps,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mas.  1875, 83. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 8  August  IS,  1878|r-^^   i^ 
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e.  maxwelUcB, 

** Scope  asio",  Ridgw.,  Boll.  Essex  iDst.  Nov.  1873, 1P5  (Colorado), 
Scops  asiOf  e.  maxwelliWj  RiDOW.,  Field  and  Forest,  June,  1877, 210, 213  (Boulder  Co,^  Colo- 
rado; resident;  breeding). 
Mrs,  MaxtoeWs  Owl,  Ridgw.,  h  o. 

Habitat. — MoaDtains  of  Colorado  (Boalder  Co.;  resident  aud  breed- 
ing ;  Mrs.  Maxwell). 

DiAaNOSis. — Groand-color  above  pale  gray  or  grayisb-brown,  relieved 
by  the  nsaal  ragged  mesial  streaks  of  black,  and  irregular  mottlings 
and  vermiculations  of  lighter  and  darker  shades.  The  groand-color,  how- 
ever, never  inclining  strongly  to  reddish,  and  not  darker  in  shade  than 
a  very  light  ash-gray  or  brown.  The  white  spots  on  outer  webs  of  the 
primaries  frequently  confluent,  the  darker  spots,  in  extreme  cases,  being 
hardly  visible  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  quills  when  the  wing  is  closed. 
Face  grayish-white,  with  faint  vermiculations  of  darker  grayish.  No 
rusty  gular  collar^  but  in  its  stead  sparse,  narrow  bars  of  brown  or 
rusty  on  a  white  ground.  Wing,  6.80-6.90;  tail,  3.90-4.10;  culmeu,  .60; 
tarsus,  1.45-1.50;  middle  toe,  .80-.85. 

The  characteristics  of  this  form  are  remarkably  constant,  a  series  of 
a  dozen  or  more  specimens  affording  no  instance  of  notable  variation. 

6.  SCOPS  TRICHOPSISf 

f  Scops    trichopsis,  Wagl.,    Isis,    1832,   276  (ifcscico).— Bonap.,  Consp.    I,  1850,  46.— 
Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  I,  1855,  201.— Salvin,  Ibis,  1874,  314.— Bouc,  Cat.  Av. 
1876,  91  (Ifeajico). 
Ephialites  irichopsis,  Gray,  Genera  B.  I,  1844,  38. 
Megascops  iriohopsis,  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  lY,  1862,  227. 
Asia  trichopsiSf  Bonap.,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  543. 

Scops  asiOf  Bubsp.  6,  Scops  Irichopsis,  Sharps,  Cat.  Strig.  Brit.  Mas.  1874, 119  ( TF. 
Mexico), 
"  Ephialites  choliba",  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VI,  1853,  4  (nee  Vieill.). 
Scops  asio  var.  maccalK,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 203 ;  Check  List,  1873,  65,  no.  318  &.— Ridgw  , 
in  B.  B.  4&  R.  Ill,  1874,  49,  52. 

Habitat — Western  Mexico,  and  the  extreme  sou tb  wester d  portion  of 
the  United  States  (Texas  ^  Cassin.  New  Mexico ;  ^at  Jlfi£«.  Stockton, 
Cai. ;  Mus.  O.  N.  Lawrence.) 

Diagnosis.— Adwif  (No.  9,147,  New  Mexico,  Feb.  10, 1854 ;  Kennerly 
and  Mollbansen) : — ^Above  ligbt  ash-gray,  minutely  vermicalated  with 
dusky  and  grayish-white,  each  feather  with  a  distinct  mesial  stripe  of 
blackish,  showing  in  strong  relief ;  these  stripes  broadest  on  the  fore- 
head. Outer  webs  of  the  exterior  row  of  scapulars  white,  without 
black  terminal  borders ;  outer  webs  of  two  or  three  lower,  middle,  and 
greater  wing-coverts  also  white ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  marked  with 
transverse  series  of  white  spots,  these  forming  about  eight  bands  across 
the  larger  quills.  Tail  crossed  by  about  eight  narrow,  pale  bands.  Ear- 
coverts,  cheeks,  throat,  and  jugnlum  finely  and  uniformly  barred  trans- 
versely, or  vermiculated,  with  dusky  and  grayish- white ;  the  facial 
circle  interrupted  across  the  throat,  where,  in  its  place,  is  a  series  of 
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loDgitadiDal,  black  clashes.  Lower  parts  grayish-wliite,  with  numeroas, 
very  nai'row,  transverse  bars  of  dusky,  each  feather  with  a  mesial 
stripe  of  black,  these  stripes  formiDg  on  the  breast  conspicuous  spots; 
tibiffi  and  tarsi  dull  soiled-white,  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  crissnm 
immaculate  white.  Wing,  6.50;  tail,  3.30;  cnlmen,  .55;  tarsus,  1.15; 
midtUe  toe,  .70. 

Yaungj  in  down^  hut  nearly  full-grown  (No.  16,932,  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
Lower  Oalifornia ;  J.  Xantus) : — Bemiges  and  rectrices  as  in  the  adult. 
Best  of  the  plumage,  above  and  below,  including  the  head,  narrowly 
barred  with  dusky  and  grayish-white,  the  former  predominating  above, 
the  latter  prevailing  below;  eyebrows  and  lores  white;  wing-coverts 
finely  mottled  transversely  with  dusky  and  white,  the  latter  forming 
spots  on  the  lower  feathers;  tibise  and  tarsi  with  numerous  dusky  bars. 

BEMABKS.-*An  adult  from  Stockton,  Oalifornia  (E.  S.  Holden),  kindly 
loaned  me  by  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Lawrence,  and  the  only  United  States  example, 
besides  the  one  described  above,  that  I  have  seen,  differs  from  the 
specimen  from  New  Mexico  in  having  the  general  tint  of  the  plumage 
rather  more  brownish,  and  the  mesial  blackish  streaks  of  the  upper  parts 
less  distinct    It  measures,  wing,  6.20 ;  tail,  3.10. 

The  form  of  Scops-owl  represented  by  the  specimens  described  above, 
as  well  as  by  those  from  which  Mr.  Sharpens  descriptions  are  drawn,  is 
certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  several  styles  of  8,  asio  treated 
in  the  foregoing  pages;  but  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species,  or  merely 
another  geographical  race  of  ccsio^  cannot  be  decided  without  additional 
material.  For  the  present,  however,  I  keep  it  separate,  on  account  of 
the  different  pattern  of  the  markings  on  the  lower  plumage,  which  in 
8.  aHo  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  several  races. 

There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  name  this  form  should  bear. 
Wagler  [1.  c.)  describes  an  owl  from  Mexico  which  may  be  this  bird, 
bat  the  only  pertinent  character  which  I  am  able  to  glean  from  his 
description  is  that  the  toes  are  bristled  ;  it  is,  therefore,  either  this  bird 
or  one  of  the  forms  of  €mo  ;  but  in  identifying  the  8cop8  trichopHs  of 
Wagler  with  the  bird  under  consideration,  I  merely  adopt  the  determi- 
nation of  that  name  as  made  by  Messrs.  Sdater  and  Salvin,  and,  sub- 
sequently, by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

That  this  is  the  bird  which  Mr.  Sharpe  describes  as  Scops  aaio^  ^'subsp. 
S.  8cop8  iriohopsis^  {l.  c),  there  can  be  no  doubt,  his  description  fitting 
perfectly  the  example  described  above,  while  his  additional  remarks 
on  pp.  120, 121,  show  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  character  of  the 
differences  between  it  and  true  asio.  We  transcribe  Mr.  Sharpe's 
remarks : — 

<'  Obs.  This  is  a  small  race  of  8.  kennicotti  [qu.  lapsus  calam.  for 
asio  f] ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  it  has  only  a  grey  phase  and 
no  brown  one.  Its  measurements  distinguish  it  at  once ;  and  it  may 
also  be  told  by  its  narrowly  barred  under  surface,  every  feather  being 
streaked  with  black,  and  barred  with  the  same,  from  the  chin  to  the 
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lower  abdomen  and  flanks.  It  is  larger  than  Scapa  enano  [t.  0.,  inaccaUi\^ 
and  differs  from  that  bird  also  in  not  having  a  rnfoas  phase;  the  cross- 
barring  of  the  under  surface  in  the  latter  is  of  the  same  character  in 
8.  enano  as  in  &  aMo  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bars  are  often  double,  whereas 
in  8.  trioJiopsis  they  are  single  and  very  distinct.'' 

The  specimens  in  the  British  Mnseum,  two  in  number,  are  both  from 
Western  Mexico;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  species  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  Pacific  slope  of  that  country,  though  ranging  sparingly  into  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  where,  however,  true  8.  asio  is  much 
more  common. 

7.  SCOPS  COOPERI. 
Soapa  oooperi,  Ridoway,  MS. 

HaMtat — ^Gosta  Rica. 

Sp.  oh. — Very  similar  to  the  grayish  style  of  8.  brasilianus^  but  with 
he  toes  very  distinctly  bristled. 

9  ad.  (No.  74,207,  Santa  Ana,  Costa  Eica,  Sept.  4, 1875,  J086  C.  Zele- 
don): — Above  grayish  umber-brown,  very  finely  vermiculated  with 
dusky,  the  feathers  of  the  pileum  and  back  having  mesial,  chain-like 
streaks  of  blackish ;  outer  webs  of  exterior  scapulars  somewhat  varied 
with  white  spotting ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  marked  with  quadrate 
spots  of  pale  fulvous,  bordered  with  blackish,  there  being  about  ten  of 
these  spots  on  the  longest  quill  (the  fifth);  tail  crossed  with  narrow 
bands  of  the  same  color,  likewise  bordered  with  a  narrower  dusky  bar, 
these  light  bands  about  10-12  in  number.  Face  brownish-white,  finely 
but  distinctly  barred  with  dusky  brown ;  superciliary  region  lighter  and 
more  coarsely  mottled ;  face  bordered  laterally  or  posteriorly  by  a  distinct 
narrow  band  of  dusky  spots.  Lower  parts  white,  densely  marked  with 
blackish  and  umber-brown  zigzags,  imparting  a  light  brownish  appear- 
ance to  the  whole  surface ;  feathers  of  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  light  rusty- 
umber,  thickly  barred  with  deeper  brown.  **  Iris  lemon-yellow ;  cere, 
bill  and  feet,  yellowish  green."  Wing,  7.00;  t«il,  3.75;  culmeu,  .62; 
tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe,  1.00. 

9  juv.  (No.  74,552,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Eica,  May  10,  1866 ;  Jos6  C.  Zele- 
don) : — Toes  distinctly  bristled^  excepting  on  the  two  or  three  terminal  scu- 
telte.  General  color  above  light  grayish- brown,  relieved  by  very  minute 
and  rather  indistinct,  transverse  vermicalations  of  dusky,  and  larger,  but 
still  inconspicuous,  transverse  marks  of  white,  these  larger  and  more 
obvious  on  the  lower  webs  of  the  middle  wing-coverts.  Bemiges  and 
rectrices  pale  grayish-brown,  minutely  vermiculated  with  dusky,  and 
distinctly  banded  with  pale  reddish-fulvous  (color  of  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese). Lower  parts  dirty- whitish,  crossed  everywhere  with  transverse 
vermicnlations,  or  ragged,  narrow  lines  of  dusky,  strongly  suffused  with 
brownish  across  the  jugulum,  where  the  vermicnlations  are  minute  and 
confused ;  flanks  and  crissum  with  the  bars  broad  and  distinct,  the  inter- 
spaces nearly  pure  white,  and  wider  than  the  mottledbrownish  bars. 
Bill  pale  horn-color,  yellowish  at  the  end;  "iris  yellow'';  claws  very 
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pale  horn-color,  darker  termiDally.  Calmen,  .60;  tarsas,  1.30;  middle 
toe,  .88» 

liEMABKS. — It  is  very  difficolt  to  express,  by  a  mere  description,  the 
points  of  difference  in  coloration  between  this  new  species  and  the  grayish 
phase  of  Scops  bramlianus.  Specimens  of  the  latter,  collected  in  Gosta 
Kica,  by  Mr.  Zeledon,  are  hardly  appreciably  different  at  a  casnal  glance. 
Upon  close  comparison,  however,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  lower 
parts  of  8.  oooperi  are  much  more  densely  vermiculated,t  the  legs  much 
more  rnfescent  and  more  distinctly  barred,  the  white  variegation  of  the 
cater  scapulars  far  less  conspicuous,  and  the  light  bars  on  the  reraiges 
and  rectrices  narrower  and  more  numerous.  Compared  with  one  of  these 
specimens  of  S.  brasilianus^  having  the  wing  the  same  length  (7.00 
inches),  it  is  found  that  the  tail  of  IS.  cooperi  is  much  shorter,  its  length 
being  only  3.75  instead  of  4.25;  this  shortness  of  the  tail  in  the  present 
species  causes  the  legs  to  appear  proportionately  longer,  the  claws  reach- 
ing considerably  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail,  while  in  8.  brusiliantis  they 
do  not  reach  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tip.  This  greater  elongation 
of  the  legs  is  not  merely  apparent,  however,  the  tarsi  beiog  absolutely 
longer  and  the  toes  both  longer  and  stouter ;  the  claws  in  particular  are 
decidedly  stronger  than  in  8.  brasilianm. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  minute  comparison  of 
markings  and  proportions  in  order  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
species,  the  single  character  of  the  toes,  being  strongly  bristled  iu  8. 
cooperi  and  absolutely  naked  in  8.  broL^ilianuSj  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  8.  cooperi  is,  moreover,  the  only  bristly-toed  member  of  this 
genus  found  south  of  Guatemala,  so  there  is  no  need  of  confounding  it 
with  any  other  species  of  the  same  group. 

I  have  named  this  species,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Zeledon,  the  collector 
of  the  type-specimens,  after  Mr.  Juan  Cooper,  of  Cartago,  Gosta  Bica, 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  is  much  indebted  for  many  inter- 
esting contributions  to  his  collections. 

*  Being  a  very  yoang  bird,  and  the  remiges  aad  rectrices  bat  partly  developed, 
meaenrementB  of  the  wiag  and  tail  woald  of  coarse  be  of  no  value. 

tNot  more  so,  however,  than  in  some  specimens  typical  of  the  var.  gutUemaUBf 
Sharpe. 
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IfOTES  OM  THE  ORIf ITHOIiOOT  OF  SOVTHEBM  TEXAS,  BEING  A  LIST  OF 
BIRDS  OBSERTED  IK  THE  YICIEflTT  OF  FORT  BROWN,  TEXAS,  FROM 
FEBRVART.  1876,  TO  .1 CNB.  1878. 

Bjr  JARIES  C.  IWEBBILl.,  Assistant  Snri^eon  U.  S.  Army. 

The  post  of  Fort  BrowD,  Texas,  Id  the  immediate  viciDity  of  which 
most  of  the  followiug  observations  were  made,  is  at  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  State,  in  latitude  25©  53'  16'',  longitude  97o 
13'.  It  adjoins  the  town  of  Brownsville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  across  the  river  is  Matamoras,  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Tamanlipas.  The  nearest  part  of  the  Oulf  coast  is  about  eighteen  miles 
distant.  The  surrounding  country  is  level,  and  mostly  covered  with 
low  chaparral;  towards  the  coast  this  becomes  more  sparse,  and  gives 
place  to  extensive  prairies,  broken  by  shallow,  brackish  lagoons  and 
sand  ridges,  with  a  scanty  growth  of  cactus  and  yucca.  The  average 
annual  temperature  is  about  73<^  Fahrenheit;  snow  and  ice  are  unknown, 
and  slight  frosts  are  rare.  But  little  rain  falls  from  March  to  Septem- 
ber. This  region  offers  an  excellent  field  for  the  ornithologist.  Besides 
a  very  large  number  of  northern  migrants  that  either  remain  throughout 
the  winter  or  pass  farther  south,  there  are  many  forms  characteristic  of 
the  river  valley,  and  other  Mexican  species,  either  regular  summer  vis- 
itors or  stragglers  that  are  new  to  the  United  States  fauna.  A  number 
of  the  latter  class  were  obtained  within  our  limits  for  the  first  time,*  and 
others  by  Mr.  6.  B.  Sennett;  but  there  are  doubtless  many  more  yet  to  be 
found.t 

Of  the  localities  mentioned  in  this  list,  Brazos  and  Padre  Islands  are 
the  parts  of  the  Gulf  coast  nearest  the  fort;  they  are  long,  narrow  sand 
ridges,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  A  similar  formation  is  seen  in 
the  outer  beach  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  Santa  Maria  and 
Edinburgh  (now  Hidalgo)  are  on  the  river,  about  twenty-eight  and  sixty 
miles  respectively  above  the  fort  by  road.  Here  the  character  of  the 
country  changes ;  the  trees  are  much  higher,  and  near  the  last-named 
settlement  the  land  begins  to  rise.  The  avifauna,  too,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  three  species|  in  particular  stop  abruptly  there.  As  a  matter 
of  local  interest,  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  species  that  are  known 
to  breed  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  and  government  reservation. 

^  Tkryoikorus  ludovicianua  var.  herlandieri,  Fireosylvia  flavoviiridi9y  Cyano8]nza  verBtoolar, 
Myiarchiu  erythrocercus  var.  oooperij  Amazilia  fuscioaudata,  J.  yuoatanensis,  Nyctidromus 
albioolliSf  Stumella  magna  var.  fnexicana,  Molothrus  ameust  Buteo  alhicaudatuif  Parra 
gymnoBUma,  and  Podiceps  dominicua. 

t  Several  species  of  Parrots  are  found  about  Vittoria,  ninety  miles  south  of  Fort 
Brown,  some  of  which  must  occasionally  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  During  the  summer 
of  1877,  two  specimens  of  a  Tro^n  were  killed  north  of  the  river,  one  near  Ringgold 
Barracks,  the  second  at  Las  Cuevas,  some  miles  lower  down.  They  were  described 
to  me  by  the  persons  who  shot  them,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  preserved.  [Un- 
doubtedly T.  ambiguuSt  Gou]d.— R.  R.] 

tCampylorhynchus  brunneicapiUuSy  Auriparus  flavicq>8,  and  Callipepla  squamata. 
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I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  Mr.  B. 
Bidgway  for  their  assistance  in  many  ways,  and  for  their  notes,  which 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  present  paper. 

1.  TurdoB  luBceacenS)  Stephens. 
January  1, 1877. 

2.  TnrdTia  mi£;ratorlii8|  Linn. 

Occurs  rather  sparingly  during  the  winter  months. — (Dbesser,  Ibis, 

1865,476.) 

3.  *Harporhyncha8  rufiu  rar.  longlrostria,  (L'^r.) 

This  fine  songster  is  a  common  resident,  frequenting  shady  thickets 
and  rarely  seen  in  the  open.  In  habits,  it  scarcely  differs  from  the 
Eastern  var.  rufus^  and  the  large  number  of  nests  found  here  were  quite 
as  well  built  as  those  found  in  New  England.  The  usual  number  of 
eggs  is  three,  often  two,  more  rarely  four:  the  ground-color  varies  from 
greenish  to  reddish-white,  more  or  less  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish 
and  brownish  dots  and  spots.  One  set  is  sparingly  covered  with  large 
clouded  blotches,  giving  the  eggs  an  appearance  unusual  in  this  genus. 
Fifty-two  eggs  average  1.08  by  .82,  the  extremes  being  1.13  by  .86  and 
.97  by  .75.  In  some  adult  specimens,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
whitish  tips  to  the  outer  tail-feathers,  as  in  var.  rufu8.-^{H.  rufus  longi- 
rostris,  Sbnnbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  3.) 

4.  *Baiporliynchii8  ourviroetri^  (Strains.) 

This  Thrush  is  about  as  common  as  the  preceding  species,  and  is  resi- 
dent. They  are  not  often  seen  together,  however,  as  this  bird  prefers 
more  open  and  sunny  localities,  especially  sparse  chaparral,  where  the 
prickly  pear  grows.  Here  it  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  run- 
ning rapidly  about  in  search  of  small  land-shells  and  insects.  I  cannot 
confirm  the  praises  of  the  song  of  this  bird  given  by  Oouch  and  Heer- 
mann :  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  silent  of  the  song  Thrushes. 
Its  alarm  note  is  a  sharp  whit-whit  The  nests  are  usually  placed  among 
the  fleshy  joints  t^f  the  prickly  pear,  or  in  some  of  the  many  thorny  and 
almost  impenetrable  bushes  found  in  Southern  Texas :  they  are  often 
seen  in  the  dense  prickly  hedges  that  surround  most  Mexican  jacala. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  distiuguishable  from  those  of  the  Texas 
Thrasher  and  Mocking-bird  by  the  almost  invariable  lining  of  yellow 
straws,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  nest.  They  are  also  more 
compactly  built,  are  well  cupped,  and  often  have  the  edges  well  guarded 
by  thorny  twigs.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number :  the  ground- 
color is  a  deep  greenish-blue  (more  rarely  i)ale  yellowish),  rather  sparsely 
sprinkled  over  the  entire  surface  with  very  fine  brown  dots.  They 
average  1.13  x  .80 :  extremes  1.18  x  .83  and  .94  x  .72.— (Drbssbb,  Ibis, 
1865,  482.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  4.) 

5.  *Mimu8  polyglot tos,  (Linn.) 

A  very  common  resident.    By  the  20th  of  May,  many  pairs  have  eggs 
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of  the  second  brood.— (Deesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  481.«— Bennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  3.) 

6.  GkdeoBCoptea  oarolinenalB,  (Linn.) 

A  few  seen  daring  the  migrations :  some  pass  the  winter  here. 

7.  BiaUa  slalls,  (Linn.) 

Uncommon.  Two  pairs,  seen  at  Edinburgh  in  May,  1876,  were  an- 
doabtedly  breeding.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  475. — Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  6.) 

8.  Regnlus  oalendala,  (Linn.) 

Foand  in  some  abandance  from  November  to  March. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis, 
1865,  476.) 

9.  Polloptila  caBHilea,  (Linn.) 

Abandant  daring  the  migrations,  a  few  passing  the  winter  and  a  con- 
siderable pnmber  remaining  to  breed.  A  nest  taken  April  24, 1877,  was 
placed  on  a  dead  lichen-covered  branch  of  an  ebony-bash  aboat  six  feet 
from  the  groand.  It  was  sapported  by  three  apright  twigs,  and  was 
so  well  concealed  that  I  did  not  notice  it  till  the  female  flew  off,  thoagh 
I  had  been  standing  with  my  head  within  a  foot  of  it.  It  contained  five 
eggs  that  woald  have  hatched  within  a  few  days. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis, 
1865,  485.— Sbnnbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  6.) 

10.  *  LophophanM  atrloristatus,  Caesin. 

A  common  resident.  The  asaal  notes  of  the  species  are  like  those  of 
the  Eastern  Chickadee :  it  has,  in  addition,  a  load  whistling  song,  mach 
like  that  of  the  Cardinal.  A  nest  foand  near  Edinbargh,  April  26, 
1876,  was  in  a  decayed  branch,  aboat  fifteen  feet  trom  the  groand,  and 
contained  six  nearly  fledged  yonng:  the  males  had  well-developed 
crests.  The  nest  proper  was  composed  of  varions  soft  materials  like  that 
of  Parua  atricapillm,  Aboat  foar  weeks  later,  the  same  pair  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  second  brood  in  an  old  Ficus  scalaris  excavation 
jast  above  my  tent,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  before  any  eggs  were 
laid.  A  nest  foand  aboat  the  middle  of  May  of  the  following  year  was, 
I  am  confident,  of  this  species.  It  was  in  a  vertical  hole  in  a  stamp, 
enabling  the  five  eggs  to  be  plainly  seen :  these  seemed  somewhat 
larger  than  eggs  of  P.  atricapillusj  bat  otherwise  were  similar.  As  the 
parents  were  not  seen,  I  left,  intending  to  retarn  in  a  short  time,  bat 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  for  several  days,  when  the  eggs  bad  been 
destroyed  by  some  animal.  Another  nest,  foand  April  18, 1878,  was 
placed  iq  a  deep  crack  in  the  trank  of  a  tree:  it  contained  several 
yoang.—- (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  485.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  6.) 

Note. — An  unidentified  egg  from  Matamoras,  bat  not  distinguishable 
from  one  identified  by  Mr.  Sennett  as  of  this  species,  measures  .62  by 
•48,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  has  a  white  ground  finely  sprinkled  over  with 
purplish-brown  dots.  These  are  more  abundant  about  the  larger  end, 
and  form  a  ring  around  the  latter.  Fine,  indistinct  shell- markings  give 
a  purplish  cast  to  the  ground,  which  is,  however,  of  a  pure  white. — T.  M.  B. 
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11.  AnripaniB  flavio«p%  (Siud.) 

I  have  Dot  observed  this  species  in  the  immediate  vicinity  .of  Fort 
Brown^  bnt  it  was  rather  common  at  Edinburgh  in  April  and  May,  fre- 
qnenting  mostly  amargosa  chaparral.  Several  of  its  carious  nests  were 
found  placed  on  horizontal  branches  of  ebony  and  amargosa  bushes 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  outside  was  composed  of  thorny 
twigs  well  interlaced:  the  inside  was  warmly  liued  with  far  and  feath- 
ers. The  entrance  was  at  one  side,  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the 
bird,  and  somewhat  projecting,  giving  the  entire  nest  an  oval  shape. 
The  birds  were  excessively  shy,  and  were  obtained  with  difficulty. — (Sen- 
NKTT,  B.  Bio  Grande,  6.) 

12.  *  Thryothoma  Indoviclantis  var,  berlandleii,  Cooch. 

A  rather  common  resident,  and  found  in  all  situations.  Its  song  and 
habits  are  probably  not  different  from  those  of  the  Great  Carolina  Wren. 
Although  several  pairs  breed  each  year  within  the  fort,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  their  nests,  which  I  think  were  placed  in  some  thick  brush 
piles  and  fences.  At  least  two  broods  are  raised,  and  the  scarcely 
fledged  young  show  the  characteristic  rufous  of  the  under  parts.  A 
set  of  four  eggs  of  this  variety  now  before  me,  taken  near  Edinburgh  in 
an  old  Woodpecker's  excavation,  average  .73  X  .54.  1  n  three,  the  ground- 
color  is  white  with  a  reddish  tinge,  thickly  dotted  with  reddish  and  pale 
lilac,  especially  at  the  larger  end.  The  fourth  has  the  groundcolor  a 
warm  reddish,  like  many  eggs  of  the  House  Wren.  A  young  brood  fre- 
quented a  pile  of  brush  near  camp  at  Edinburgh :  they  were  very  tamo, 
coming  into  my  tent  and  examining  its  contents  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, not  minding  my  presence  in  the  least.  The  notes  are  loud  and 
varied,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  much  they  may  differ  from  those 
of  var.  hidavioianus. — (T.  ludovicianus  berlandierij  Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  8.) 

13.  ^Thxyomanes  bewickl  var,  lenoogaster,  Baird. 

Thr^tkorus  hewicki,  Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 372  (Ooxaca) ;  CataL  1861,  22,  No.  141 
(part).— ScL.  At  SALV.,Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 7,  No.  11  (Mexico).— Couss  &, 
Bennett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Oeog.  Survey  Terr.  vol.  iv.  No.  1,  Feb.  1878, 
9  (Brownsville  and  Hidalgo,  Texas).* 

Thryotharua  hewicki  var.  leucogaater,  Baird,  Review,  1864  127  (San  Antonio 
and  Ringgold  Barracks,  Texas ;  Sta.  Rosalia,  Tamaulipas,  and  New  Leon, 
Mexico). 


*  Mr.  Sennett's  specimens  having  been  compared  with  the  extensive  series,  embrac- 
ing the  several  races  of  this  species,  in  the  National  Musenm  collection,  prove  to  be 
the  var.  leucogaater  of  Baird,  and  not  the  true  bewioki.  The  National  Museum  possesses 
two  specimens  of  the  latter  from  Waller  County  and  Brazos,  Texas,  but  none  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  probably  only  the  var.  leucogaater  occurs,  while  it  also  probably 
does  not  penetrate  farther  into  the  State.  The  two  specimens  of  true  hewicki  alluded 
to  above  were  captured  December  13  and  14, 1876,  and  were  perhaps  merely  winter 
visitors.  They  are  absolutely  typical  of  the  race,  and,  when  compared  with  Mr.  Sen- 
nett's  specimens,  the  great  difference  in  coloring  is  at  once  apparent. — R.  R. 
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A  common  resident  about  Fort  Brown,  but  fifty  or  sixty  miles  big^her 
up  the  nver  it  becomes  less  abundant.  Few  birds  have  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  notes  than  this  species,  and  I  have  frequently  been  led  by  a 
strange  song  through  dense  chaparral  only  to  find  this  little  bird 
perched  upon  the  topmost  twig  of  an  amargosa  bush  apparently  enjoy- 
ing my  disappointment.  Their  principal  song  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow,  bnt  sweeter.  It  probably  raises  three  broods,  as  I  have 
seen  it  leading  fully  fledged  young  as  early  as  March  27.  Its  nests  are 
placed  in  a  variety  of  situations.  I  have  found  them  in  an  old  Wood- 
pecker's nest,  placed  between  three  or  four  joints  of  the  prickly  pear, 
forming  a  bulky  structure,  and  among  the  twigs  of  various  dense 
thorny  bushes.  A  set  of  six  eggs,  now  before  me,  average  .68  x  .50. 
I  have  no  eggs  of  var.  betoiokii  at  hand  with  which  to  compare  them. 
A  second  set  of  five,  taken  on  the  2d  of  May  from  a  nest  among  the 
joints  of  a  cactus,  are  smaller  than  the  preceding,  averaging  .62  x  .50 ; 
the  markings  are  much  fainter  and  finer,  and  the  two  sets  are  quite 
different  in  appearance.  Three  other  sets  taken  subsequently  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  markings.  In  some,  the  latter  are  very  fine  and  in- 
conspicuous^ in  others,  there  are  heavy  markings  of  reddish  and  lilac. 
Thirty  eggs  average  .63  by  .45,  the  extremes  being  .70  by  .52  and  .60 
by  .46. 

Note. — ^The  eggs  of  T.  leucogaster^  as  compared  with  those  of  b&wieki 
and  spilurtts,  exhibit  many  points  in  common,  and  do  not  vary  more  than 
the  eggs  of  the  same  species  are  often  found  to  differ.  Nine  eggs  of 
the  Texan  form,  leucogaster^  are,  in  size,  a  trifle  the  largest,  and  all  of 
them  are  much  more  deeply  marked  with  larger  and  more  confluent 
blotches  of  reddish-browu.  In  size,  six  eggs  of  hewicki^  from  Mount 
Carmel,  111.,  collected  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  are  not  quite  equal  to  leucogaster 
and  a  little  less  strongly  marked,  the  spots  being  nowhere  confluent. 
Five  eggs  of  8piluru9  from  California  are  still  less  in  size,  and  their 
markings  are  smaller,  fewer,  and  of  a  lighter  color,  one  being  of  an 
almost  immaculate  white. — T.  M.  B. 

14.  Troglodytes  aedon,  Vieill. 

Bather  uncommon  during  the  winter  months. 

15.  Troglodytes  addon  var,  parkmanni,  And. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  variety  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 

16.  Telmatodytes  palustrls,  (WUs.) 
One  obtained  December  16,  1876. 

17.  Anthus  Indovloianus,  (Qmel.) 

Very  abundant  from  October  to  March.  I  have  seen  a  few  as  late  as 
April  28.— (Dressee,  Ibis,  1865,  476.) 

18.  Mniotilta  varia,  (Linn.) 

Common  during  the  migrations  ^  a  good  many  pass  the  winter. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  476.) 
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X9.  Helmlnthophaga  chzyaoptera,  (Linn.) 

Several  specimens  taken  in  the  spring.— (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866, 478.) 

20.  Helminthophaga  pinus,  (Linn.) 

One  specimen  taken  at  Edinburgh  (Hidalgo)  in  May. 

21.  Helminthophaga  rnfioapUla,  (Wils.) 

A  male  obtained  in  April  approaches  the  supposed  '^  var.  ocularis  "  in 
the  restriction  of  the  yellow  of  throat.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  478.— 
S£»iNETT,  B.  Bio  Grande,  12.) 

22.  Helminthophaga  oelata,  (Say.) 

Rather  common  daring  the  colder  months.— (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865, 
478.— Sennett,  B,  Rio  Grande,  12.) 

23.  Helminthophaga  peregxlna,  (Wils.) 
Less  common  than  the  preceding. 

24.  Parula  amexloana,  (Linn.) 

Occurs  during  the  migrations. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  476.— Sen- 
nett, B.  Rio  Grande,  11.) 

25.  Famla  nigxilora,  Cones. 

Arrives  about  the  third  week  in  March,  and  passes  the  summer  among 
thick  woods  and  near  the  edges  of  lagoons  where  there  is  Spanish  moss. 
Here  they  are  quite  common,  and  their  song  is  constantly  heard.  A  nest 
found  July  5, 1877,  was  in  a  small  bunch  of  the  moss  about  eight  feet 
from  the  ground:  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  horsehairs,  there 
was  no  lining.  It  contained  three  young. — (GouES  &  Sennett,  Bull. 
D,  a.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  vol.  iv,  Feb.  5,  1878,  11.) 

26b  DendxoBoa  cestiva,  (Gmel.) 
Not  uncommon  during  the  migrations. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 478.) 

27.  DendroBoa  ooronata,  (Lino. ) 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  winter  residents,  and  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  from  the  latter  part  of  October  to  April. 
About  the  latter  part  of  March,  there  is  an  arrival  of  males  from  the 
south  in  nearly  full  breeding  plumage. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  478. — 
Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  13.) 

28.  DendroBoa  maculosa,  (Gmel.) 

Rather  rare  in  the  spring.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,478.) 

29.  DendrcBoa  blaokbumiaB,  (Gmel.) 

A  female  taken  May  3  at  Edinburgh.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 478.) 

30.  DendroBca  dominica  var,  albUora,  Bidg. 

One  of  the  first  migrants  to  return  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  not  rare. 
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A  few  pass  the  winter.-— (J>.  svpercUiosa^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  478. — D. 
dominica  (dbilora^  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  13.) 

31.  DendrcBoa  pennsylvanloa,  (Linn.) 
Several  seen  in  April  and  May. 

32.  DendrcBoa  striata,  (Forat.) 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  Angnst. 

33.  DendroBoa  oastanea,  (Wils.) 

Not  rare  in  the  spring  migration. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 478.) 

34.  DendrcBoa  virehs,  (Gmel.) 

Taken  in  May  and  November.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  477. — Sen- 
nett, B.  Rio  Grande,  13.) 

35.  Biurua  nsevius,  (Bodd.) 

Bather  common  in  the  spring  and  fall. — (8.  noveboraoenaiSy  Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1806,  477.) 

36.  Biurrs  motadUa,  (VieUL) 

March  31,  1877.— (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  13.) 

37.  *  Oeothlypia  txlcliaa»  (Linn.) 

Found  thronghout  the  year.  Snmmer  birds  approach  var.  melanops^ 
and  are  perhaps  referable  to  that  variety. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  476.) 

38.  Oeothlypia  Philadelphia,  (Wils.) 

A  female  taken  within  the  fort  on  September  7,  1877. — (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1866,  476.) 

39.  *Ioteriavirenfl»  (Linn.) 

A  common  snmmer  resident,  arriving  at  Fort  Brown  about  March  26. 
Here  it  is  mnch  more  common  than  higher  up  the  river.  Individuals 
breeding  in  Southern  Texas  are  decidedly  smaller  than  those  taken  in 
New  England,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  them  that  Icterus  var. 
affinis  does  to  var.  apurius.  Thirty-three  eggs  average  ,87  x  .64. — (Sen- 
nett, B.  Bio  Grande,  13.) 

40.  M3riodiooteB  mltratus,  (Qmel.) 

Several  specimens  taken  in  April,  1876. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  478.) 

41.  Myiodioctes  pnsillns,  (Wils.) 

Abundant  during  the  migrations,  returning  in  autumn  about  the  10th 
of  August.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  478.) 

42.  Myiodioctes  oanadensifl,  (Linn.) 

May  2, 1877.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  478.) 

43.  Setophaga  mtioiUa,  (Linn.) 

Not  rare  in  spring  and  fall.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  479.— Sennett, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  14.) 
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k  Progne  snbis,  (Linn.) 
OccQrs  daring  the  migratioDS.    I  have  8een  them  as  early  as  Jana- 
ary  20,-^{P.  purpurea,  Dbessbr,  Ibis,  1865,  479.) 

45.  Fetrochelidon  lonifronS)  (Say.) 

Very  common  from  early  in  April  until  the  latter  part  of  Aagnst  It 
is  one  of  the  most  abnndant  of  the  sam'mer  visitors,  and  is  the  only  Swal- 
low that  breeds  here.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  P.  swainsonij  Scl., 
of  Mexico. — (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  15. — Hiruvdo  /.,  Dbesmeb,  Ibis, 
1805,  479.) 

46.  Hirondo  erythrogaster  rar.  horreonim,  Barton. 

The  latest  Swallow  to  arrive  in  the  spring  and  the  earliest  to  return 
in  the  autumn ;  first  seen  about  April  12,  or  earlier,  and  August  9. — 
(-BT,  horreorumj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 479.— Sennett,  B.  Eio  Grande,  15.) 

47.  Tachycineta  bicolor,  (Vieill.) 

Common  during  the  migrations.  Some  of  this  species  must  pass  the 
winter  at  no  great  distance  from  here,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  small 
flocks  in  November,  December,  and  January,  after  a  few  warm  days. — 
(SiSNNETT,  B.  Rio  Grande,  15.) 

48.  Cotyle  riparia,  (Liun.) 

Not  rare  during  the  migrations.  One  of  the  latest  Swallows  to  return 
iu  the  autumn.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  479.) 

49.  Vireoaylvia  oUvaoea,  (Linn.) 

May.— ( Vireo  o.,  Dbessbb,  Ibip,  1865, 480.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande, 
16.) 

50.  Vlreosylvla  flavovirldiSp  CasBin. 

nreosylvia  flavoviridis,  Cassin,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  V,  Feb.  1851,  152 ;  VI,  pi.  ii 
(Panama).— Sex.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  298  (Cordova);  1859,  375  (Oaxa^a; 
April);  Catal.  1862,  44,  No.  264  (Gnatemala).— Scl  &  Salv.,  Ibia,  I, 
1859,12(Guatemala^;  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,1 1, No.  3  (Mexico  to  Panama).— 
Baird,  Beview,  May,  1866, 336  (Monterey,  Mazatlan,  and  Bosario,  near 
Colima,  Mexico ;  San  Joe^,  Costa  Bica ;  Idth.  Panama).— Sumichrast, 
Mem.  Boston  Soc.  1, 1869, 547  (Orizaba ;  Alpine  Beg.).— Boucard,  Cat. 
1876, 215,  No.  6665  ("  N.  America  "). 
Vireo  flavaviridin,  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  332. 
PhyUomanea  flavoviridiSj  Caban.,  Journ.  1861,  93  (Costa  Bica). 

A  single  specimen,  a  male,  taken  within  the  fort,  Angnst  23, 1877. 

51.  Vireosylvla  gUva,  (Vieill.) 

October  2,  1877.— ( Vireo  Qilvm^  Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1865, 480.) 

52.  Lanlvlreo  soUtazliiB,  (Wils.) 

August  23, 1877.— (Ftreo  «.,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  481.) 

53.  *Vireo  noTeboraoensia,  (Gmel.) 

A  common  resident,  breeding  abundantly. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865, 
481.— Sennett,  B.  Eio  Grande,  16.) 
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54.  Vireo  belli,  Aud. 

A  single  specimen  taken.— (Deksser,  Ibis,  1865,  48L— Sennbtt,  B. 
Eio  Grande^  16.) 

55.  Ampelis  cedromm,  (Vieill.) 

Seen  in  small  flocks  during  the  migrations ;  doabtless  pass  the  winter 
here.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,  480.— Sbnnett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  16.) 

56.  CoUtulo  ludovloianna  var,  ezoubitoroideSi  (SwaiDS.) 

Abandant  from  aboat  the  first  of  September  antii  April.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  remain  to  breed. — (C7.  ludovicianus  excubiiorides^  Sbn- 
nett, B.  Rio  Grande,  16. — Collyrio  ludovictaniLS^  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865, 
480.) 

57.  ^Pyranga  cestivai  (Gme].) 

Not  rare  daring  the  migrations ;  a  few  remain  here  all  summer. — 
(Dresser,  Ibis,  1865, 479.— Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  14.) 

58.  ChzyBomltris  tzistis,  (Linn.) 

Not  rare  during  the  winter  months.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  479.) 

59.  PasBerculns  savanna  var,  alandinus,  Bon. 
February.— (P.  alaudinuSj  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  487.) 

60.  Pooeoetea  graminena  var.  confinls,  Baird. 

Spring  and  autumn. — (P.  gramineusj  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  487 — P. 
gramineus  confinis^  Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  17.) 

61.  Cotamionlus  pasBerlnua,  (Wils.) 
January.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  487.) 

62.  Chondestea  grammica,  (Say.) 

This  species  is  most  abundant  during  the  migrations  in  April  and 
September ;  but  a  few  pass  the  winter,  and  some  remain  to  breed.  In 
this  vicinity,  they  appear  to  build  indifferently  on  the  ground  or  in 
bushes.  When  in  the  latter  situation,  the  nest  externally  is  rather 
bulky,  but  is  neatly  finished  inside  with  hairs  and  rootlets. — (Dresser, 
Ibis,  1865,  488.— Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  19.) 

63.  Zonotrlchia  lencophryai  (Font.) 

Abundant  during  the  colder  months.- (Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  19.) 

64.  Zonotriohia  intermedia,  Ridg. 

This  variety  seems  to  be  about  as  common  during  winter  as  the  i^v^- 
CAAd\ng.—{Z,  gambeli^  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  488.) 

65.  Zonotxlohla  albicolUa,  (Bon.) 

On  May  11, 1877, 1  heard  the  unmistakable  song  of  this  species  within 
the  fort. 
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66.  *Amphl8pixa  bilineata,  (Caas.) 

Much  more  common  in  sammer  than  winter.  The  nests  are  placed  in 
low,  thick  bushes,  rarely  more  than  two  feet  from  the  groand.  The  eggs, 
when  firesh,  have  a  decided  bluish  tinge. — (Sennett,  B.  Kio  Grande, 
lS.—Foo8piza  &.,  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  488.) 

67.  Spisella  BOciallB,  (Wils.) 

April.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  489. — Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  19,) 

68.  SpiaeUa  pallida,  (Swains.) 

Very  abundant  during  the  winter  months,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  remain  to  breed. — (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  489.-^Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  19.) 

69.  Meloepisa  melodla,  ( WilB.) 
February  and  December. 

70.  Meloeplaa  llncolni,  (Aud.) 

Very  common  in  winter.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  489.— Sennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  18.) 

71.  Feuosea  arisonaB,  Ridgw.* 

Found  in  some  abundance  on  a  salt  prairie  about  nine  miles  from 
Fort  Brown,  but  obtained  with  difficulty,  as  they  could  rarely  be  flushed 
from  among  the  tall  grass.  Its  notes  were  frequently  heard,  and  are 
quite  pleasing.  A  nest  found  June  16,  1877,  was  placed  among  the 
roots  of  a  tussock  of  grass :  it  was  made  of  blades  and  stems  of  grasses, 
and  was  rather  deep,  but  so  frail  that  it  fell  to  pieces  on  removal.  The 
eggs,  four  in  number,  were  quite  fresh.  They  are  unspotted  white, 
strongly  tinged  with  greenish-blue,  and  measure  .82  by  .63. 

*  The  great  variation  in  size  and  color  between  the  set  of  eggs  of  P.  aarizona  and 
those  of  P.  astwalis  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  belonging  to  birds  of 
the  same  species.  In  North  American  Birds,  I  speak  of  the  color  of  cdsiivalU  as  being  a 
pare,  almost  brilliant,  white,  and  their  size  .74  by  .60.  This  is  probably  a  little  smaller 
than  the  average.  An  egg  taken  by  Dr.  Bryant  in  Florida  measures  .76  by  .61. 
Three  eggs,  taken  by  Dr.  Gtorhardt  in  Northern  Georgia,  measure  .80  by  .622,  .78  by  .61, 
and  .72  by  .60.  Their  color  is  crystaHine  white,  similar  in  brilliancy  to  the  eggs  of  a 
Woodpecker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  eggs  of  P.  arizoncB  measuie  .^5  by  .64,  .83  by 
.64,  m  by  .65,  .80  by  .62,  averaging  .82i  by  .63i,  the  average  of  CBtiitaliB  being  .77  by  .61. 
The  eggs  of  P.  fsawini  have  the  same  crystalline  whiteness  as  those  of  OBstivalis^  while 
those  of  P.  carpdliB  corresjiODd  in  color  with  those  of  arizona^  and  average  .73  by  .58. 
The  color  of  the  eggs  of  P.  arizo^a  is  of  a  very  light  blue,  with  Just  a  tiuge  of  green, 
bat  to  some  eyes  it  appears  to  be  a  greenish-white.—- T.  M.  B. 

[Without  specimens  of  this  form  in  good  plumage,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 
the  question  of  its  relationship  to  P.  CMiivalis  by  the  skios  alone.  All  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  are,  unfortunately,  in  the  greatly  worn  and  faded  midsummer  plumage,  aud, 
though  resembling  examples  of  P.  aBlivaXis  in  corresponding  dress,  are  easily  distin- 
goishable.  Considering  the  latter  fact,  in  connection  with  the  radical  diflfereoce  in 
their  eggs,  as  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Brewer,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  bird  may 
yet  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species.— R.  B.] 
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72.  PencaBa  cassizii,  (Woodh.) 

Arrived  about  the  middle  of  March,  its  sweet  son^r  attracting  atten- 
tion at  once.  Found  in  rather  open  chaparral,  but  usually  keeping  in 
thick  bushes,  where  alone  it  permits  a  near  approach.  It  usually  sings 
while  hidden  in  some  bush,  and,  I  think,  rarely  utters  its  notes  on 
the  wing  unless  the  female  is  sitting.  Its  nest  is  difficult  to  find  ]  three, 
taken  April  28,  and  May  4  and  22, 1877,  respectively,  were  placed  at  the 
foot  of  small  bushes  and  scarcely  raised  from  the  ground.  They  were 
composed  of  dried  grasses,  lined  with  finer  ones  and  a  few  hairs,  but 
were  very  frail.  Thirteen  eggs  taken  from  these  nests  are  pure  white, 
and  average  .74  by  .57.  Feet  and  legs  are  peculiarly  light  yellowish- 
white;  bill  pale  horn-color,  darker  above;  iris  light  hazel. — (Dresseb, 
Ibis,  1865,  489.— Sennett,  B.  Eio  Grande,  18.) 

73.  Ihnbeniag;ra  rufivirgata,  Lawr. 

A  common  resident,  frequenting  thickets  and  brush-fences,  and  per- 
mitting a  close  approach.  The  only  note  I  have  heard,  besides  a  chip 
of  alarm,  is  a  repeated  chip  chip-chip^  begun  slowly,  but  rapidly  increas- 
ing till  the  notes  run  into  each  other.  I  have  found  the  nests  with  eggs 
at  intervals  from  May  9  to  September  7.  These  are  placed  in  low 
bushes,  rarely  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground :  the  nests  are 
rather  large,  composed  of  twigs  and  straws,  and  lined  with  finer  straws 
and  hairs ;  they  are  practically  domed,  the  nests  being  placed  rather 
obliquely,  and  the  part  above  the  entrance  being  somewhat  built  oat. 
The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four  in  number :  thirty-two  average  .88  by 
.65,  the  extremes  being  .97  by  .67  and  .81  by  .61 ;  they  are  pure  white. 
Two,  and  probably  three,  broods  are  raised  in  a  season. — (Sennett,  B. 
Rio  Grande,  22.) 

74.  Calamospiza  bioolor,  (Towds.) 

Rither  common  during  the  winter  months. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 
490.) 

75.  Buspiza  americana,  (Gmel.) 

Common  during  the  spring  migration  of  1877. — (Dresseb,  Ibis,  1865, 
490.— Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  19.) 

76.  *Gkiiraoa  casnilea,  (Linn.) 

A  rather  common  summer  visitor,  four  or  five  pairs  having  nests  in 
patches  of  tall  weeds  on  the  reservation.^DsESSEB,  Ibis,  1865,  491. — 
Ooniaphea  c,  Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  19.) 

77.  Cyanosplza  cyanea,  (Liun.) 
Not  rare  in  April  and  May. 

78.  Cyanosplza  venioolor,  (Bonap.) 

First  taken  April  23,  1877.  This  beautiful  species  seems  to  be  rather 
abundant  in  this  vicinity,  frequenting  mesquite  chaparral.  Its  song  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Indigo-bird,  and  is  constantly  uttered. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nests. 
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79.  Cyanoeplza  ciria,  (Linn.) 

A  not  nDcommon  summer  visitor. — (Dressbb,  Ibis,  1865,  491.~Sen- 
NEXT,  B.  Eio  Grande,  20.) 

80.  *  Bpermophila  moreleti,  (Puch.) 

This  carious  little  Sparrow  is  not  uncommon  during  the  summer 
months,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  few  may  pass  the  winter. 
Daring  the  breeding  season  the  male  has  a  very  sprightly  song,  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Indigo-bird,  but  sweeter;  this  it  frequently 
utters  while  perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  bush.  They  are  usually 
seen  in  patches  of  briers  and  low  bushes,  at  no  great  distance  from 
water ;  they  are  very  tame,  and  will  permit  a  person  to  approach  very 
closely.  At  least  two  pairs  built  within  Fort  Brown  during  the  season 
of  1877.  One, of  these  nests,  found  nearly  finished  early  in  May,  was 
in  a  bush  about  three  feet  from  the  ground :  it  was  not  pensile,  but  was 
placed  on  a  small  branch  between  three  or  four  upright  twigs,  and  was 
entirely  composed  of  a  peculiar  yellow  rootlet :  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
violent  storm  before  eggs  were  deposited.  A  second  nest,  found  May 
25,  in  a  young  ebony  bush,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  deserted  im- 
mediately after  completion.  It  is  a  delicate  little  nest,  supported  at  the 
rim  and  beneath  by  twigs,  and  bailt  of  a  very  fine,  dried  grass,  with 
which  a  few  horse-hairs,  a  leaf  or  two,  and  a  small  rag  are  interwoven: 
it  is  1.70  wide  by  1.50  in  depth.  Both  these  nests  are  open  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  males  seen  or  killed 
here  were  in  the  typical  adult  plumage,  but  in  that  described  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  as  S.  albogularia. 

The  stomachs  of  the  specimens  killed  were  filled  with  small  seeds. 

A  third  nest,  found  May  5, 1878,  was  attached  to  a  hanging  rim  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  partly  pensile,  and  was  built 
of  delicate  rootlets.    It  contained  three  young. 

81.  Pyrrhulozla  sintiata,  Bon. 

Of  this  species  I  cannot  say  much.  At  times  abundant,  particularly 
in  the  spring,  it  often  escaped  observation  for  months;  and  though  it 
probably  breeds  here,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  nests.  The  birds  are 
nsaally  seen  in  thickets  and  about  brush-fences,  and  females  are  more 
frequently  seen  than  males. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  491.— Sennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  21.) 

82.  *Cardinalis  virglnlanoB,  (Briss.) 

A  common  resident.  Some  summer  specimens  approach  var.  coccineus 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  grayish  borders  to  the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  rump.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 491.— Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande, 

21.) 

83.  EremophUa  alpestris  var,  ohrysolsema,  (Wagl.) 

Common  during  the  winter  months.    I  am  confident  that  this  species 
breeds  rather  plentifully  on  a  prairie  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Brown. 
Proc.  Nat.  Mas.  78 9  Sept.  SO,  1878. 
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Many  pairs  were  seen  May  16  and  June  2  and  16,  1877,  though  no  Dests 
were  found. — {E.  cornuta^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  486. — K  alpeatris  chry- 
solcemay  Sbnnett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  9.) 

84.  Molothnia  ater,  (Bodd.) 

Very  common  during  winter,  arriving  early  in  September  and  leaving 
in  April.  The  males  frequent  the  stables  and  picket-lines  in  large  flocks, 
with  three  or  four  other  species  of  Blackbirds :  the  females  are  much 
less  common. — (M.  pecoris,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  492.) 

85.  *  Molothras  ater  var,  obaotimS)  (Gmel.) 

Common  during  summer,  replacing  vs,r,peoori8  when  it  leaves.  I  have 
found  the  eggs  or  young  in  nests  of  Pyrocephalna  var.  mexicanuSf  Vireo 
naveboracensiSj  Icteria  virenSy  Amphispiza  bilineata,  Embernagra  rufivir- 
gataj  Icterus  cucullattis^  L  var.  affinis^  and  Agelcsus  phcenieeus,*  Fifteen 
eggs  now  before  me  average  .78  by  .61,  which  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  measurements  given  by  Dr.  Brewer.t — {M.  ater  ohseurus^  Sbnnbtt, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  22.) 

36.  *  Molotliras  aBnena,  (Wagl.)— The  Bed-eyed  Cowbird. 


PsaroooUua  meu8y  Waol.,  IsIb,  1829, 758.— Bonap.,  Consp.  1, 1860, 426. 

Molothrua  cnteua,  Caban.,  Mas.  Hein.  1, 1851, 192.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  300; 
1859,365  (Jalapa),  381  (Oazaoa);  Catal.  1861, 135,  No.  819  (Jalapa;.— 
SCL.  A,  Saly.,  Ibis,  1860,  34 ;  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  37.— Owkn,  Ibis,  1861, 
61  (Guatemala;  desor. eggs).- Cass.^  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Soi.  Phil.  1866,  18 
(Biazatlan,  ManzaniUO)  and  Jalapa,  Mexico;  Yacatan;  Nioaragaa; 
Co8ta  Bioa ;  Panama).— Sumichr.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  1, 1869,  552  (Vera 
Croz;  hot  and  temperate  regions.  Vulg. :  **  Tongonito" ;  '^Enrnante- 
ooda").— Salvin,  P.  Z.  8.  1870, 191  (Cbitra  and  Calobre,  Veragua).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  1868, 104  (Costa  Bica) ;  Mem.  Best.  Soc. 
II,  1874,  281  (Mazatlan,  Manzanillo  Bay,  and  Mts.  of  Colima,  W. 
Mexico.  Habits) ;  Bnll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  No.  4,  lb76, 24  (Tapana,  Isth. 
Tebnantepeo;  April.— "Iris  red »*).- Merrill, BuH.  Nntt.  Om.Clob, 
I,  Nov.  1876. 88  (Ft  Brown,  Texas ;  very  abundant) ;  id.  II,  Oct.  1877, 
85  (habits;  deecr.of  eggs  and  yonng. — "Iris  blood-red''  in  adult; 
brown  in  young).— CouES  d&  Sennett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  C^eog. 
Snrv.Terr.  Feb.  1878,  23  (Fort  Brown,  Tex.— Syn.,diag.,  remarks). 

Moloikrue  robustus,  Caban.,  Mos.  Hein.  I,  1851, 193;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  81. 

(3.  armenii, 

Moloiknu  armenii,  Caban.,  Mus.  Hein.  I,  1851,  192;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  82.— Cass., 
P.  A.  N.  S.  March,  1866, 18  (Demarara ;  Savanilla,  New  Granada). 

*  On  June  13,  1877,  I  fonnd  an  egg  of  this  variety  in  a  nest  of  Amphi9piza  biUneaia 
that  contained  three  yonng  and  two  addled  eggs.  The  Cowbird's  egg  was  cracked 
almost  entirely  across  the  middle,  and  in  it  was  one  of  the  addled  Sparrow's  eggs.  Tbia 
must  have  been  done  by  some  idle  Mexican. 

t  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway ,  North  American  Birds,  ii,  157. 
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Sp.  oh. — Adult  male:  Head,  oeck,  back,  aud  lower  parts  Boft,  silky 
bronze-blaok,  of  a  pecaliar  shade,  having  a  brassy  greeoish-olive  cast, 
much  like  the  plamage  of  the  body  in  Quiscalits  ceneus;  the  feathers 
▼iolet-black  immediately  beneath  the  sarface,  the  basal  portion  of  the 
feathers  slaty -grayish;  scapulars  and  ramp  more  violet;  wings  in  gen- 
eral, tail-coTerts,  and  tail  lustrous  silky  steel-blue,  the  tail-coverts  and 
apper  wing-coverts  more  violaceous,  the  primaries  and  rectrices  more 
greenish  in  certain  lights;  tibisB  and  anal  region  silky  black;  lining  of 
the  wings  silky  violet.  Bill  and  feet  deep  black ;  iris  blood-red.  Wing, 
4.60-4.80;  tail,  3.70-^.80;  culmeu,  .85-.90;  tarsus,  1.15-1. j5;  middle 
toe,  .85-.95.  Young  male :  Uniform  dull  black,  with  a  faint  violet  lustre 
on  the  back  and  rump,  and  a  slight  gloss  of  bottle-green  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  Adult  female :  Uniform  brownish-gray,  darker  above,  where 
very  faintly  glossed  with  dull  bluish,  and  paler  beneath,  many  of  the 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  showing  indistinctly  paler  edges,  and 
feathers  of  the  breast  exceedingly  indistinct  darker  shaft-streaks.  Wing, 
4.10;  tail,  3.25;  culmen,  0.75;  tarsus,  1.05;  middle  toe,  0.85. 

Hab. — Mexico  and  Central  America,  from  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  (in 
the  United  States)  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  the  following  notes,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  (1877)  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Olub^  pp.  85-87 : — 

^^The  occurrence  of  this  species  north  of  Mexico  was  noted  in  the 
Bulletin  of  November,  1876  (Vol.  I,  p.  88).  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  it  was  first  observed,  and  during  that  time  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  its  habits,  a  short  account  of  which  may  be  of  interest. 
This  Gowbird  is  found  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Veragua,  as  well  as 
in  Southern  Texas ;  how  far  it  penetrates  into  the  latter  State  I  am 
anable  to  say.  My  first  specimens  were  taken  at  Hidalgo,  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  seventy  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Brown,  where,  however,  they 
are  not  so  abundant  as  lower  down  the  river.  Here  they  are  common 
throughout  the  year,  a  small  proportion  going  south  in  winter.  Those 
that  remain  gather  in  large  flocks  with  the  Long-tailed  Grackles,  com- 
mon Gowbirds,  and  Brewer's,  Bed-winged,  aud  Yellow-headed  Black- 
birds ;  they  become  very  tame,  and  the  abundance  of  food  about  the 
picket-lines  attracts  them  for  miles  around.  M.  ceneue  is  readily  distin- 
guishable in  these  mixed  gatherings  from  the  other  species  by  its  blood- 
red  iris  and  its  peculiar  top-heavy  appearance,  caused  by  its  habit  of 
puffing  out  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck.  This  habit  is  most 
marked  during  the  breeding  season  and  in  the  male,  but  is  seen  through- 
oat  the  year. 

*<  About  the  middle  of  April  the  common  Gowbird,  Brewer's,  and 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  leave  for  the  North ;  the  Long  tailed  Grackles 
have  formed  their  colonies  in  favorite  clumps  of  mesquite  trees;  the 
Bedwings  that  remain  to  breed  have  selected  sites  for  their  nests ;  the 
dwarf  Gowbirds  {Molothrue  ater  var.  obsctirue)  arrive  from  the  South, 
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and  if.  cenetis  gather  in  flocks  by  themselves,  and  wait  for  their  victims 
to  build.  The  males  have  now  a  variety  of  notes,  somewhat  resemblins^ 
those  of  the  common  Oowbird,  bat  more  harsh.  During?  tte  day  they 
scatter  over  the  sarronnding  country  in  little  companies  of  one  or  two 
females  and  half  a  dozen  males,  returning  at  nightfall  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  picket  lines.  While  the  females  are  feeding  or  resting  in  the  shade 
of  a  bush,  the  males  are  eagerly  paying  their  addresses  by  puffing  oat 
their  feathers,  as  above  noted,  strutting  up  and  dowu,  and  nodding  and 
bowing  in  a  very  odd  manner.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  males 
rises  in  the  air,  and,  poising  himself  two  or  three  feet  above  the  female^ 
flutters  for  a  minute  or  two,  following  her  if  she  moves  away,  and  then 
descends  to  resume  his  puffing  and  bowing.  This  habit  of  fluttering  in 
the  air  was  what  first  attracted  my  attention  to  the  species.  In  other 
respects  their  habits  seem  to  be  like  those  of  the  eastern  Cowbird. 

*'  My  first  egg  of  M.  cenem  was  taken  May  14, 1877,[*]  in  a  Cardi- 
nal's nest.  A  few  days  before  this  a  soldier  brought  me  a  similar  egg, 
saying  he  found  it  in  a  Scissor-tail's  (Milmdus)  nest ;  not  recognizing  it 
at  the  time,  I  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  did  not  keep  the  egg.  I 
soon  found  several  others,  and  have  taken  in  all  twenty-two  specimena 
the  past  season.  All  but  two  of  these  were  found  in  nests  of  the  Bul- 
lock's, Hooded,  and  small  Orchard  (i.  yar.  affinis)  Orioles.  It  is  a  curiona 
fact  that  although  Yellow- breasted  Chats  and  Bed-winged  Blackbirds 
breed  abundantly  in  places  most  frequented  by  these  Cowbirds,  I  have 
but  once  found  thelatter's  egg  in  a  Chat's  nest,  and  never  in  a  Red-wing's, 
though  I  have  looked  in  very  many  of  them.[t]  Perhaps  they  feel  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  select  their  cousins  the  Black- 
birds as  coming  within  it;  the  Dwarf  Cowbirds  are  not  troubled  b^' 
this  scruple,  however.  Several  of  these  parasitic  eggs  were  found  under 
interesting  conditions.  On  six  occasions  I  have  found  an  egg  of  both 
Cowbirds  in  the  same  nest ;  in  four  of  these  there  were  eggs  of  the  right- 
ful owner,t  who  was  sitting ;  in  the  other  two  the  Cowbirds'  eggs  were 
alone  in  the  nests,  which  were  deserted  :  but  I  have  known  the  Hooded 
Oriole  to  sit  on  an  egg  of  Af .  aeneiis  which  was  on  the  point  of  hatching 
when  found ;  how  its  own  disappeared  I  cannot  say.  Once  two  eggs  of 
oeneus  were  found  in  a  nest  of  the  small  Orchard  Oriole  (var.  affinu). 
Twice  I  have  seen  a  broken  egg  of  ixneus  under  nests  of  Bullock's  Ori- 
ole on  which  the  owner  was  sitting. 

<'  Early  in  June  a  nest  of  the  Hooded  Oriole  was  found  with  four  eggs 
and  one  of  M.  wneuSj  all  of  which  I  removed,  leaving  the  nest.  Hap- 
pening to  pass  by  it  a  few  days  later,  I  looked  in,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  two  eggs  of  (Bnetis^  which  were  taken  :  these  were  so  unlike  that 

*  In  the  BuHetin  misprinted  1876. 

t  Since  writing  this,  I  have  found  this  Cowbird's  egg  in  a  deserted  Redwing's  Dest. 

t "  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  three  species  in 
one  nest,  and  had  the  latter  been  near  the  fort,  where  I  could  have  visited  them  daily, 
I  should  not  have  taken  the  eggs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  M,  cmeua  would  have 
disposed  of  the  young  Dwarf  Cowbird  as  easily  as  of  the  young  Orioles.'^ 
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they  were  probably  laid  by  different  birds.  Still  another  egg^  and  the 
last,  was  laid  in  the  same  nest  within  ten  days.  Bat  the  most  remark- 
able instance  was  a  nest  of  the  Small  Orchard  Oriole  foand  Jane  20,  con- 
taining three  eggs  of  odnewj  while  jast  beneath  it  was  a  whole  egg  of 
this  parasite,  also  a  broken  one  of  this  and  of  the  Dwarf  Cowbird.  Two 
of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  were  rotten ;  the  third,  strange  to  say,  contained 
a  living  embryo.  As  the  nest  was  certainly  deserted,  I  can  only  account 
for  this  by  supposing  that  the  two  rotten  ones  were  laid  about  the  first 
week  of  June,  when  there  was  considerable  rain,  and  that  the  other 
was  deposited  soon  after,  since  which  time  the  weather  had  been  clear 
and  very  hot.  On  one  occasion  I  found  a  female  omens  hanging  with  a 
stout  thread  around  her  neck  to  a  nest  of  the  Bullock's  Oriole.  The  nest 
-contained  one  young  one  of  this  Oowbird,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  pa- 
rent, after  depositing  the  egg,  was  entangled  in  the  thread  on  hurriedly 
leaving  the  nest,  and  then  died  ;  it  had  apparently  been  dead  about  two 
weeks.  This  case  supports  the  view  that  the  eggs  or  young  of  the 
owner  are  thrown  out  by  the  young  parasite,  and  not  removed  by  its 
parent,  though  I  could  find  no  trace  of  them  beneath  this  nest. 

"  Twenty-two  eggs  of  M.  omens  average  .90  by  .70,  the  extremes  being 
•95  by  .75  and  .82  by  .65.  The  color  is  a  greenish  white,  unspotted, 
soon  fading  to  a  dull  opaque  white.  There  is  more  than  the  usual  vari- 
ation in  shape.  Some  are  almost  perfectly  elliptical,  others  are  nearly 
round ;  some  are  quite  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  while  others  still 
are  there  abruptly  truncate. 

*'The  young,  soon  after  leaving  the  nest,  have  the  plumage  uniform 
dull  black ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  head  bare ;  iris  brown."* 

■87.  'AgeUensphcsnioeiu,  (Linn.) 

A  common  resident,  breeding  abundantly.  The  nests  and  eggs  are 
smaller  than  the  average  of  those  found  in  more  Northern  States. — 
<DSESSEB,  Ibis,  1865,  492.— Seitnett,  B.  Bio  Orande,  24.) 

68.  XanthocephaluB  ioterocephalus,  (Bonap.) 

Bather  rare  during  winter,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  breed,  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  at  least.— (Deesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  492.— Sennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  24.) 

89.  "Stnmella  magna,  (Linu.) 

Common  during  winter. — (Sennett,  B.'Bio  Grande,  24.) 

•In  the  Ibis  of  January,  1861,  pp.  61,  62,  are  the  following  notes  by  R.  Oweu 
on  the  sappoeed  eggs  of  this  species: — "  The  eggs  are  pale  greenish  white,  and  measure, 
Axis  1  inch,  diam.  .75.  A  few  eggs  of  the  'Tordito',  taken  from  the  nests  of  the 
*  Chorcha'  {Icterus)  and  the  'Cien-Sunte  Mejicano'  {Mimua  gracilis).  The  Indians  here 
all  ideniify  theHe  egg8  as  those  of  the  *  Tordito\  However,  personally,  I  have  never 
surprised  the  bird  on  the  nest  of  any  other  species.  At  ihe  same  time  I  may  add  that 
I  have  never  seen  it  either  building  or  ocenpied  in  any  other  domestic  occupation  what- 
ever, which  somewhat  confirms  the  statement,  aforesaid.  Th«  eggs  are  f  >und  most 
commonly  in  the  nests  of  the  '  Choi  cha'  and  the  *  Cieu-Saute  Mejicano ',  and  occasion- 
ully  in  that  of  the  largest  species  of  '  Cbaiillo'  {Piiangus  derbianus).^^ — T.  M.  B. 
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90.  Stamella  magna  var,  mezioana,  Sol. 

**  Stumella  magna  ",  Swains.,  PhiloB.  Mas.  1, 1827, 436. 

**  Stumella  kippocrepis  '\  Scr..,  P.  Z.  S.  ifee,  30, 301 ;  1859, 58, 365, 38t.— SCL.  & 

Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 19 ;  1860,  34.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Vni,  1865, 177 

(David,  Veragaa). 
SiwrndUk  mexicana,  ScL.,  Ibis,  1861,  179;  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  175  (City  of  Mexico); 

Catal.  1861,  139,  No.  842  (Jalapa).— Cass.,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1866,  24  (Mexico;  Gnatemala).— Salvin,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 142  (Veragua). 
"Stumella  ludovioiana",  Salv., P.  Z.  8. 1870, 191  (Veragna). 
Stumella  magna  var.  mexioanay  B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  H,  1874, 172  (Mexico ; 

Central  Am.).— Lawk.,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  4, 1876, 24  (Barns  and 

Sta.  Efigenia,  Isth.  Tebnantepec ;  Sept.,  Feb.). 
Stumeilla  magna,  a.  mexicana,  Couss,  Birds  N.  W.  1874, 190. 

Sammer  specimens  of  the  Meadow  Lark  foaud  at  Fort  Brown  have 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Bidgway  as  typical  mexicafia.  Its  notes  and 
habits,  as  observed  there,  do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
8.  magna.    It  is  abundant  from  April  until  October. 

[This  Sonthern  form  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  true  'snagna  by 
its  smaller  general  size  (including  the  bill)  and  much  larger  legs  and 
feet,  which  are  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  longer  and  stouter  than 
in  8.  magna.  The  two  specimens  examined  by  me  were  obtained  at 
Fort  Brown,  August  21  and  September  LS,  1877.  They  agree  exactly 
with  Mexican  examples. — B.  B.] 

91.  loteruB  audubonl,  Girand. 

This  fine  Oriole  is  found  in  moderate  abundance,  and  is  the  only  spe- 
cies that  is  resident.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is  usually  found  in 
deep  woods  at  some  distance  from  houses,  but  during  the  winter  it  is 
less  shy  and  retiring.  They  are  frequently  captured  and  offered  for  sale 
by  Mexicans  in  this  vicinity,  but  several  I  have  kept  would  not  sing  at 
all  in  captivity.  When  free,  their  usual  song  is  a  prolonged  and  repeated 
whistle  of  extraordinary  mellowness  and  sweetness,  each  note  varying  in 
pitch  from  the  preceding.  If  once  heard ,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  nests.  There  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  extent  of  white  edging  to  the  wings  and  tail,  some  specimens 
closely  approaching  var.  melanocephalus. — (Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  26.) 

92.  Icterus  ououUatas,  Swains. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  Oriole  in  this  vicinity  during  the 
summer,  arriving  about  the  last  week  in  March.  It  is  less  familiar  than 
Bullock's  Oriole,  and,  like  the  preceding  species,  is  usually  found  in  woods. 
The  nests  of  this  bird  found  here  are  perfectly  characteristic,  and  can- 
not be  confounded  with  those  of  any  allied  species;  they  are  usually 
found  in  one  of  the  two  following  situations :  the  first  and  most  fre- 
quent is  in  a  bunch  of  hanging  moss,  usually  at  no  great  height  from 
the  ground ;  when  so  placed,  the  nests  are  formed  almost  entirely  by 
hollowing  out  and  matting  the  moss,  with  a  few  filaments  of  a  dark  hair- 
like moss  as  lining;  the  second  situation  is  in  a  bush  (the  name  of 
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which  I  do  not  know)  growing  to  a  height  of  aboat  six  teet,  a  nearly 
bare  stem  throwing  out  two  or  three  irregular  masses  of  leaves  at  the 
top;  these  bunches  of  dark  green  leaves  conceal  the  nest  admirably; 
it  is  constructed  of  filaments  of  the  hair-like  moss  just  referred  to,  with 
a  little  Spanish  moss,  wool,  or  a  few  feathers  for  the  lining ;  they  are 
rather  wide  and  shallow  for  Orioles'  nests,  and,  though  strong,  they  ap- 
pear thin  and  delicate.  A  few  pairs  build  in  Spanish  bayonets  ( Ttwca) 
growing  on  sand  ridges  in  the  salt  prairies ;  here  the  nests  are  built 
chiefly  of  the  dry,  tough  fibres  of  the  plant,  with  a  little  wool  or  thistle- 
down as  lining ;  they  are  placed  among  the  dead  and  depressed  leaves, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  used  as  supports.  A  large  series  of  eggs 
now  before  me  are  quite  characteristic,  and  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  eggs  of  our  other  Orioles  by  the  absence  of  irregular  blotches  and 
pen-marks  and  by  the  white  or  very  slightly  bluish  ground-color.  The 
markings  are  chiefly  at  the  larger  end  in  an  irregular  ring  of  spots  of 
varying  shades  of  brown  and  lilac.  Some  sets  are  precisely  like  large 
Yireos'  eggs.  The  average  size  is  .82  by  .59,  with  comparatively  little 
variation.— (Sennbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  25.) 

93.  *  lotema  bullooki,  Swains. 

Common  summer  visitant.  The  breeding  habits  of  this  bird  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  Hooded  Oriole.  Instead  of  concealing  its  nest 
admirably  in  bunches  of  leaves  or  hanging  moss,  it  is  conspicuously 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  upper  branch  of  a  mesquite  or  ratama  tree, 
usually  at  the  edge  of  a  prairie  or  near  houses.  One  set  of  eggs  has 
the  ground-color  a  beautiful  pinkish  buff. — (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  25.) 

94.  Icterus  baltlmore,  (Lion.) 

Two  specimens  taken  in  April.  I  think  that  Mr.  Dresser  is  in  error 
in  stating  in  the  Ibis  that  this  Oriole  breeds  at  Matamoras. — (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1865,  493.) 

95.  *  Icterus  spurius  var.  afBnls,  Lawr. 

This  small  race  of  the  Orchard  Oriole  is  found  rather  plentifully  firom 
the  latter  part  of  March  until  August.  Nests  found  here  are  much 
smaller  than  Eastern  ones ;  in  size  and  shape,  they  are  more  like  Yireos'. 
This  species  and  Bullock's  are  frequently  found  breeding  in  small,  irregu- 
lar colonies  composed  of  both  species ;  the  Hooded  Oriole  does  the  same, 
but  with  individuals  of  its  own  species  only. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 
493.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  25.) 

96.  Sooleoophagus  cyanocephalns,  (Wagl.) 

Brewer's  Blackbird  is  very  abundant  from  about  the  first  week  in 
October  until  April.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  493.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  27.) 

97.  *  Quiscalus  maommsy  Swains. 

This  handsome  Grackle  is  a  very  common  resident,  and  large  numbers 
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breed  on  the  reservation.  Early  in  April,  after  several  weeks  of  noisy 
conrtshipy  they  begin  to  build  in  irregular  colonies,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  have  eggs.  The  nests  are  perhaps  most  frequently  placed 
near  the  top  of  one  of  the  main  upright  branches  of  a  young  mesquite- 
tree.  They  are  strongly  built  of  straws,  leaves,  and  grasses,  mud  being 
used  freely.  Where  Spanish  moss  is  plentiful,  the  nests  are  sometimes 
composed  entirely  of.it,  and  I  have  found  them  among  tule-reeds  where 
several  species  of  Herons  were  breeding.  I  have  also  found  their  nests 
either  supported  by  the  lower  part  of  the  nest  of  the  Garacara  Eagle  or 
in  the  same  tree.  The  eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  vary  greatly  in 
appearance;  the  groundcolor  is  usually  a  greenish-white  or  purplish- 
brown,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted  and  dashed  with  several  shades  of 
brown  and  black.  These  markings  are  apt  to  be  heavier  at  the  smaller 
end,  which  frequently  has  a  much  darker  groundcolor  than  the  larger ; 
and  this  is  so  often  the  case  as  to  be  rather  characteristic.  Forty-five 
eggs  now  before  me  give  the  following  measurements: — average,  1.26 
by  .85;  largest,  1.44  by  .91 ;  smallest,  1.16  by  .82.  The  annual  moult  takes 
place  in  August.  Unlike  the  Boat-tailed  Grackle,  the  males  of  this  race 
do  not  leave  the  females  while  incubating,  but  are  jealous  of  intruders, 
and  take  their  share  of  feeding  the  young.  The  various  notes  of  this 
bird  are  quite  indescribable,  and  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The 
long  and  heavy  tail  of  this  Grackle  makes  it  easily  recognizable  at  a  long 
distance,  but  is  rather  inconvenient  when  there  is  much  wind.  At  such 
times,  the  birds  are  obliged  to  <<  head  up  "  wind,  like  so  many  sloops  at 
anchor.  They  have  a  firequent  and  curious  habit  of  throwing  their  heads 
up  and  far  back,  so  that  the  reversed  bill  is  almost  parallel  with  the 
back.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  493. — Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  27.) 

98.  Zanthura  luxooea,  Less. 

The  Rio  Grande  Jay  is  a  common  resident  about  Fort  Brown  and 
higher  up  the  river,  but  does  not  seem  to  pass  much  into  the  interior  of 
Texas.  It  is  a  noisy  and  gaudy  species,  soon  making  its  presence  known 
by  its  harsh  cries  or  by  its  green  and  yellow  plumage,  seen  for  a  moment 
as  it  moves  about.  Though  at  times  shy,  it  is  often  very  tame  and  bold, 
entering  tents  and  taking  food  off  plates  or  from  the  kitchen  whenever 
a  good  opportunity  offers.  Large  numbers  are  caught  by  the  soldiers 
in  traps  baited  with  corn,  but  the  plumage  is  their  only  attraction  as  a 
cage-bird.  Its  eggs  and  nest  were  first  described  in  vol.  i,  p.  89,  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
found  several  other  nests,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  statements  above 
made  in  regard  to  their  breeding  habits. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  495. — 
Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  29.) 

99.  Sayomls  fiiBCus,  Gmel. 

Not  uncommon  from  October  until  April. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,473.) 

100.  Sayomia  aayus,  Bonap. 

More  abundant  than  the  preceding  during  the  winter  months. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 473.)  ^  , 
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101.  ContopuB  borealia»  (Swains.) 

]^ot  rare  during  the  migrations. — (Dbfsseb,  Ibis,  1865,  474) 

102.  Contopns  virena,  (Linn.) 

Breeds;  a  few  pass  the  winter. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  474.— Sen- 
net, B.  Rio  Qrande,  33.) 

103.  ContopuB  rlchardaonl,  (Swains.) 

Aagast.— (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865,  474.) 

104.  Empidonaz  iiiiiilmufl»  Baird. 

September.— (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865, 474.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  33.) 

105.  Empldonaz  acadlous,  (Gmel.) 

Two  specim^fns  taken  in  the  spring. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  475.) 

106.  Empldonaz  puslllvis  var.  traiUl,  (Aud.) 

AagQst  7,  1876.— (JJ.  trailliy  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  474.) 

107.  Empldonaz  flaviventils,  Baird. 

A  single  specimen  taken. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  475.) 

108.  ^rrannns  oaroUnensls,  (Gmel.) 

Bather  common  during  the  migrations,  arriving  aboat  the  first  week 
in  April  and  September. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,472. — Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  31.) 

109.  *  MUvnhu  forfioatna,  (Gmel.) 

Common  summer  visitor,  arriving  about  March  20  and  leaving  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Several  pairs  of  this  exquisite  Flycatcher  build 
in  the  low  trees  surrounding  the  parade-ground  of  the  fort.  The  nests 
resemble  those  of  the  Kingbird,  but  are  smaller,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  five  in  number,  and  are  deposited  by  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
annual  moult  takes  place  in  July  and  August.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  1876,  just  before  sunset,  a  flock  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  birds  passed  over  the  fort:  they  were  flying  leisurely 
southward,  constantly  pausing  to  catch  passing  insects ;  and  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  their  salmon-colored  sides  seemed  bright  crimson. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  472.) 

110.  Mylarohua  crlnltna,  (Linn.) 

Taken  in  March  and  April.  I  am  confident  that  none  of  this  variety 
remain  to  breed. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  473. — Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  32.) 
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111.  MyiarohuB  erythrooerons  var.  oooperi 

fTyramnw  cooperi,  Kaup,*  P.  Z.  S.  Feb.  11, 1851,  51  ("Northern  Amenoa  and 
Chili"). 
Mffiarohus  cooperi,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,180 ;  Catal.  N.  Am.  B.  1859, 
No.  132.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  384;  Catal.  1861,  232,  No.  1428  (Mexico; 
Guatemala).— SCL.  &  8Ai,v.,Ibi8, 1859, 122,  440;  1870,  837  (coast  Hon- 
dnras).- LAWR.,Ann.Lyc.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869,  202  (Yucatan). 
Mpiarchus  crinitus,  o.  var.  cooperif  Coues,  P.  A.  N.  8.  July  2,  1872,  C7 
(Tehuantepec,  Mazatlan,  and  Guadaliyara,  S.  W.  Mexico;  Guate- 
mala f ). 
Myiarchus  crinitus  var.  cocpeH,  B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874,  331 
(Mazatlan,  Tehuantepec,  and  Yucatan).— Lawr.,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  4, 1876,  28  (Tapana  and  Sta.  Efigenia,  Isth.  Tehuantepec ;  April ; 
Dec), 
f  I^raitniM  mexioanus,  KAUP,t  P.  Z.  S.  Feb.  11, 1851,  51  (loc  incog.). 

Myiarchus  mertoantw,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  1869,  202  (Yucatan); 
Pr.  Boston  Soc.  June  7,  1871  (Tres  Marias  Islands,  W.  Mexico).— 
SuaacHR.,  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  I,  1869,  557,  560  (Vera  Cruz ;  hot  re- 
gion). 
Myiarchus  yucatanensiSy  Lawr.,  P.  A.  N.  S.  Nov.  21,  1871,  235  (Yucatan,  Mus. 

G.  N.  L.=Jf.  mexicanus,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  1869,  202 !). 
Myiarchus  crinitus  eryihrocercuSj  Coues  &  Sennett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and 

Geog.  Surv.  Terr.  vol.  iv,  No.  1,  Feb.  1878,  32  (Ft.  Brown,  Texas). 
AlguacH  de  Moscas,  Tres  Marias  vemao.  (fide  Lawr.,  I.  c). 

The  occnrreDce  of  this  variety  within  oar  limits  was  noted  in  the  April 
{1878)  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.  Since 
that  time  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  species,  and  find  that  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  that  breeds  on  the  Lower  Bio  Grande,  which 
it  does  in  considerable  numbers.  In  its  notes  and  habits,  it  appears  to 
closely  resemble  the  Jf.  crinitus.  Seven  identified  sets  of  thirty  two 
eggs  average  .93  by  .66,  the  extremes  being  1.03  by  .73  and  .82  by  .65. 
With  one  exception,  no  snake-skins  were  used  in  the  construction  of  any 
of  these  nests.  They  were  composed  of  felted  locks  of  wool  and  hairs, 
and  were  placed  not  far  from  the  ground,  either  in  old  Woodpeckers' 
holes  or  in  natural  hollows  in  decayed  trees  or  stumps. 

Note. — ^The  eggs  of  the  Myiarchus^  as  a  genus,  have  a  very  remark- 
able family  resemblance.  They  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  in  some 
instances  the  relation  of  the  axis  to  the  diameter  being  as.8^  to  7j,  and 
averaging  about  8J  to  7.  The  ground-color  varies  from  a  light  buff  to 
a  dark  cream-color;  over  these  are  distributed- two  sets  of  markings,  all 
of  them  having  a  longitudinal  direction,  often  narrow  lines,  leaving 
broad,  unmarked  spaces  between  them,  and  not  unfrequently  expand- 

*  '<  With  shorter  wings  than  mexicaruz,  but  with  longer  bill,  like  crinita;  throat  and 
over  breast  light  gray,  not  so  dark  as  in  crinita  ;  the  black  stripe  along  the  inner  webs 
of  the  tail-feathers  is  broader,  like  stolida."    [Type  in  Brit.  Mus.  J 

t  ''With  short  wings;  all  the  wing-feathers,  except  the  first,  with  rufous  margins; 
breast li(;ht  ash-gray;  above  lighter.''    [Type  in  Brit.  Mns.] 
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rag  into  broad  and  confluent  patches  abont  the  larger  end.  This  genns 
is  represented  in  my  collection  by  the  present  species,  and  JIf.  crinituSy  M. 
mexicanuM^  M.  coaperij  and  M.  validm^  of  Jamaica.  In  all  these,  except 
the  last,  the  two  very  distinct  colorations  are  more  or  less  noticeable : 
these  are  a  deep  shade  of  reddish-brown  and  a  lighter  marking  of  dark 
stone-color  or  slate,  with  slight  tinge  of  purple  or  lilac.  In  the  Myiarchtis 
criniius^  the  dark  brown  is  the  predominant  color  ^  in  Jf.  erythrocercus, 
the  stone-colored  markings  are  much  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the 
others;  in  If.  validiUj  on  the  contrary,  these  are  wholly  wanting.  Tiie 
set  of  eggs  identified  by  Dr.  Merrill,  five  in  number,  range  from  .99  to  .94 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  from  .69  to  .74  in  breadth,  averaging  .97  by  .72^. 
Another  set  of  three,  not  identified,  but  undoubted,  average  1.02  by  .72. 
A  third  set,  from  the  coUectiou  of  the  late  Dr.  Berlandier,  and  hitherto 
supposed  to  belong  to  M.  mexicanusj  are  marked  with  stone-colored 
dashes  that  are  much  darker  and  have  a  decidedly  purplish  tinge.  These 
average  .95  by  .74. 

A  set  of  five  eggs,  from  Oalifornia,  of  M.  mexieanusj  average  .84  by  .69, 
and  another  set  .84  by  .68.  In  these,  the  markiugs  of  both  kin<b  are  fewer, 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  in  slender  lines,  the  purplish-slate  being 
abont  as  abundant  as  the  reddish-brown  stripes.  Five  eggs  of  M.  eri- 
nitus  average  .95  by  .71  j,  are  deeply  marked,  and  chiefly  with  the  brown 
stripes.  The  eggs  of  M.  cooperi  average  .91^  by  .73,  and  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Jlf.  mexioanus^  except  iu  size.  The  egg  of  M.  validus  is 
marked  by  but  one  kind  of  colored  stripe,  a  combination  of  lilac  and 
red- brown.  The  ground-color  is  more  distinctly  a  deep  and  warm  shade 
of  cream :  measurement,  .84  by  .69. — ^T.  M.  B. 

Note  bt  E.  B. — The  proper  name  of  this  species  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  seems  now 
generally  settled  that  it  is  to  be  known  as  erythrocercus^  Scl.  &  Salv. 
Admitting  that  two  races  may  be  distinguished  (a  smaller  Southern,  and 
a  larger  Northern,  with  grayer  colors),  it  is  less  easy  to  decide  what  name 
the  Northern  race  should  bear, — the  Southern  one  being,  of  course,  the 
typical  erythrocercus.  As  to  point  of  date,  the  choice  evidently  lies 
between  ITyranntda  mexicana  and  T.  oooperi  (1857),  both  these  names  first 
occurring  on  the  same  page,  but  ftiexioana  first,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
priority.  The  difficulty  is  that  neither  of  the  briel  diagnoses  accompa- 
uying  these  names  give  any  character  of  even  the  least  importance,  and 
are  therefore  no  aid  whatever  in  determining  what  species  is  meant. 
The  types  of  both  these  birds  are  said  to  exist  iu  the  British  Museum ; 
and  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  who  has  examiued  that  of  T.  meocicana^  says  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  bird  called  M,  cooperi  (Kaup)  by  Professor  Baird, 
in  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 180.  If  this  be  true,  it  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  Professor  Baird's  identification  of  Kaup's  T.  cooperi  was  correct, 
since  it  seems  strange  that  the  latter  author  would,  on  the  same  page, 
describe  diffei'ent  specimens  of  the  same  bird  as  distinct  species  I    It 
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seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  however,  that  Professor  Baird  was  right 
in  this  determination ;  therefore,  as  Dr.  Cones  snrmtses  (Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Set. 
Phila.  1872,  p.  68),  Tyrannula  mexioana^  Kaup,  and  T.  cooperi^  Kanp, 
mast  have  been  based  upon  variations  of  one  species — the  one  under  con- 
sideration ! 

In  attempting  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  forms  of  the  species  Dr. 
Merrill's  specimens  belonged,  I  fonnd  it  necessary  to  carefully  examine  all 
the  material  available.  This  consisted  of  twenty-four  specimens,  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum.  After  taking  care- 
ful measurements  of  every  specimen,  and  submitting  all  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  comparison,  I  found  myself  forced  to  a  conclusion  difl^erent 
from  that  reached  by  Dr.  Cones  (see  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  and  Geog.  Snrv. 
Terr.  lY,  No.  1,  pp.  32,  33),  in  whose  opinion  regarding  the  matter  I  had 
previously  coincided.  I  now  find,  that  (1)  while  extreme  examples  of 
var.  cooperi  are  astonishingly  different  from  erythrocercus  proper,  such 
individuals  form  a  very  small  proi>ortion  of  the  whole,  and  are  chiefly 
from  Western  and  Southwestern  Mexico,  where  several  other  species  of 
birds,  notably  Pyranga  (estiva  (var.  cooperij  Rtdgw.),  attain  the  same 
great  development  of  the  bill  (and,  in  fact,  all  the  measurements) ;  that 
(2)  nearly  all  specimens  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala  should  be  referred 
to  cooperiy  examples  referable  to  erythrocercus  on  account  of  dimensions 
and  shades  of  color  being  comparatively  rare.  Besides  averaging  larger 
than  var.  erythrooercuSy  var.  ooopeH  has  usually  a  grayer  cast  of  plum- 
age, in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the  Mexican  race  of  Tyrannus 
meUmcholietis  (var.  eauchij  Baird),  Myiarehus  lawrencii^  and  numerous 
other  birds  of  similar  geographical  distribution.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory test,  however,  which  I  have  been  able  to  apply  in  determining  to 
which  race  doubtful  specimens  should  be  referred  is  that  of  size,  as 
follows : — 

Var.  BBYTHEOCBBCUS.— Wing,  3.40-3.95  (average,  3.77) ;  tail,  3.60^ 
4.00  (average,  3.82)  ^  bill,  from  nostril,  .55-.68  (average,  .61) ;  tarsus, 
.85-.88  (average,  .86).*  Hah. — ^Eastern  Tropical  America,  from  Para- 
guay to  Southern  Mexico,  but  chiefly  southward  of  the  latter  country. 

Var.  cooPEBi.— Wing,  3.85-4.45  (average,  4.15) ;  tail,  4.00-4.60  faver- 
age,  4.25) ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .60-.82  (average,  .69) ;  tarsus,  .88-.95  (av- 
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erage,  92).*     JToft.'— Mexico  (indading  Lower  Bio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas)  and  Guatemala. 

The  principal  references  to  var.  erytkrocereus  are  the  following : — 

tl)frannula  irritabilis,  Bonap.,  Consp.  I,  1850,  189.     Sapposed  to  belong  here  from 
quotation  of  Azara.    "  Soath  America."    Not  Tyrannua  irritdbiliSf  Vieill.  I 
MytarckuB  erinitus,  b.  var.  irritdbiliSf  Couss,  P.  A.  N.  S.  July  2, 1872, 66  (Central  and 
South  America,  Paraguay,  Bio  Parana,  Bahia,  Venezuela,  Yucatan,  Guate- 
mala, Coata  Bioa). 
MjfiarckM  onnitus  var.  irrUdbilU,  B.  B.  <&  B.,  Hiet.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1674, 331  (Paraguay 
to  Costa  Bica). 
Myiarchus  erythrocerous,  Scl.  <&  Saly.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 631,  632  (Venezuela);  Norn.  Neotr. 
1873,  52.— f  Sbmprr,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  271  (Sta.  Lucia,  W.  I. !) ;  1872,  650. 
Pyrooephalue  enfihrooereuSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  1, 1869,  No.  5522  (s.  g.  Mjfionax.   Quotes 
*^crimtusy  p.,  Haril.;  irritdbiHsj  p.,  Bp.;  ferox  ^,BnimJ'), 
Piffperie  gran-hoitf  St.  Croix  vemao.  {fide  Semper,  I.  o.). 


112.  MyiarohuB  oinerasoens,  Lawr. 

Only  two  specimens  of  this  variety  were  taken. — (if.  mexica/ntiSj  Dbes- 
6EB,  Ibis,  1865,  473.) 

113.  PyrocephaluB  mtainetui  ffor.  mezioanii%  Solat. 

Besident,  bnt  more  abundant  in  sammer  than  in  winter.  Dnring  the 
breeding  season,  the  male  frequently  utters  a  peculiar  twittering  song 
while  poised  in  the  air  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ^  during  the  song, 
it  frequently  snaps  its  bill  as  if  catching  insects.  Its  note  of  anger  and 
alarm  is  a  mew.  Except  during  the  breeding  season,  the  birds  are 
decidedly  shy.  The  nests  are  usually  placed  upon  horizontal  forks  of 
ratama-trees,  growing  upon  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  and  rarely  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  They  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  nests 
of  the  Wood  Pewee  in  appearance  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
saddled  to  the  limb ;  the  bottoms  are  made  of  small  twigs,  over  which 

*  Eighteen  specimens,  as  follows : — 
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are  varioas  soft  materials  felted  together ;  a  few  hairs  or  a  little  wool 
form  the  lining;  the  rims  are  covered  with  lichens;  the  cavity  is  slight, 
varying  from  .8  to  1.25  inch  in  depth  by  2  in  width,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  easily  overlooked.  The  nsaal  namber  of  eggs  is  three ;  the 
gronnd-color  is  a  rich  creamy-white,  with  a  ring  of  large  brown  and 
lilac  blotches  at  the  larger  end.  Fourteen  eggs  now  before  me  average 
.73  by  .54.  A  nest  of  this  species,  found  May  19,  1877,  contained  a 
young  Dwarf  Oowbird  and  three  addled  eggs,  which  latter  I  removed. 
On  revisiting  the  same  nest  ten  days  later,  I  found  three  fresh  eggs,  on 
which  the  female  was  sitting.  As  the  young  Gowbird  could  not  have 
been  fledged  by  this  time,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Flycatchers,  on  find- 
ing that  their  eggs  had  been  removed,  had  thrown  out  the  parasite  and 
laid  again. — (P.  rubinevs,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  476. — P.  rubinem  mexi- 
oantM,  Sennet  T,  B.  Bio  Qrande,  34.) 

114.  Ceryle  aloyon,  (Linn.) 

Not  common  from  October  until  April.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,471.— 
Bennett,  B.  Bio  Orande,  36.) 

115.  Ceryle  amerloana  var,  oabanlsi.  (Tsohudi.) 

Two  specimens,  obtained  in  May  and  October  respectively.  The 
scarcity  of  Kingfishers  on  the  lower  Bio  Orande  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
muddy  water,  that  renders  it  difficult  for  them  so  see  their  pn^y. — ((7. 
americawij  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  472.) 

Genus  NYOTIDBOMUS,  Gould. 

NffctidromuSf  Gould,  loon.  Av.  II,  1838.  (Type,  N.  derhyanua,  Gould.)— Gray,  List  Gen- 
era B.  ed.  2, 1841, 10;  Gen.  and  Sabg..  18&,  11 ;  Hand-list,  1, 1869,  60.— Gray 
&  MncH.,  GeDera  B.  1, 1849,  48.— Cassin,  P.  A.  N.  8. 1851, 179.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1866, 144.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  97.— Bouoard,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  No. 
2291. 

Eucapripodusy  Lbsson,  1843  (fde  Gray). 

LuoapripoduSf  Lesson,  1847  (Jlde  Gray). 

Oh. — Similar  to  ^^Antrostomus  ",  but  having  the  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe,  and  completely  naked  ^  the  tail  about  equal  to  the  lengthened 
wing  (instead  very  much  shorter),  and  the  third  instead  of  the  second 
primary  longest;  lateral  toes  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  middle  toe, 
including  the  claw. 

The  characters  given  above  are  all  that  I  am  able  to  discover  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  present  form  from  the  species  referred  by  most  writers 
to  the  so-called  genus  AntrostomuSf  Gould.  After  very  careful  compari- 
sons of  species  of  true  Caprimulgus  (as  restricted)  with  those  of  the 
so-called  genera  Antrostomus  an<l  Stenopm^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  charac- 
ters of  generic  importance  between  them.  A,  carolinensiSj  the  type  of 
the  former  genus,  differs,  it  is  true,  from  all  the  others  in  possessing 
lateral  filaments  to  the  rictal  bristles,  while  A.  nuttalli  is  aberrant  in 
other  respects.  There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  details  of  form  between 
almost  every  two  species,  however,  that  it  is  seriously  questionable 
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whether  they  sboald  not  all  be  inoladed  under  OapHmulfftM.  The  only 
alternative  seems  to  be  a  further  subdivision  of  one  or  more  of  the  so- 
called  genera,  especially  ^^Antrostamus^^  leaving  A.  oarolinensis  as  the 
typical  and  only  species,  referring  A.  vociferns  to  CaprvnulgnSy  and  insti- 
tuting a  new  genus  for  A.  nuttalli.  The  following  scheme  may  serve  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  three  North  American 
species  usually  included  in  Antrostamua  and  the  genus  Nyctidramus : — 

A. — Tarsal)  feathered  in  front  almost  to  the  toes,  and  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  first 

qnill  longer  than  the  fourth. 
1.  Capbimulous.— Bictal  bristles  without  lateral  filaments.    Sexes  with  the  tail 

differently  marked.    Tail  rounded.    (Including  C,  voo{ferus,) 
S.  *'ANTROSTOifU8.''— Biotal  bristles  with  fine  lateral  filaments.    Sexes  with  the 

tail  differently  marked.    Tail  rounded.    (Including  only  the  type,  A.  oaroli- 

neiuii.) 
B. — ^Tarsus  entirely  naked  in  front,  and  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  first  quill  shorter 

than  the  fourth. 
3. — ^Tail  even,  much  shorter  than  the  wing.     Sexes  with  the  tail  not  differently 

marked.    Plumage  with  a  peculiarly  soft,  velvety  surface.    (C.  nuttalli  only.) 
4.  Ntctidromus.— Tail  rounded,  equal  to  the  wing.   Sexes  with  the  tail  differently 

marked. 

116.  'Nyctldromns  alhioollis.— Panraqne  Goatsnoker. 

Mantvoyan  de  la  Gupane,  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Ois.  VI,  1779, 549. 

Crq^ud^volant  ou  Tette-Ckevre  roux,  de  la  Quiane,  Buff.,  PI.  £nl.  733  (=$  ). 

White-throaled  Goatsucker,  Lath.,  Synop.  U,  pt  ii,  1786, 596,  No.  7. 

Guiana  Goatsucker,  Lath.,  t,  o.  596,  No.  9. 

Ckyprimulgus  dthioollie,  Omkl.,  S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  1030  (ex  Lath.,  Z.  o.).^Lath.,  Ind. 
Om.  II,  1790,  575,  No.  7.— Yieill.,  Enc.  M^th.  1823,  536,  No.  4.— Light., 
yerz.DoubL  1823,  59,  606.—D'Orb.,  Gnerin's  Mag.  1837,  67.— Uabtl.,  Ind. 
Azara,  1847,  20,  310.— IVOrb.  &  Lafr.,  Bev.  Zool.  1837,  67.— Caban.,  in 
Schomb.  Guiana,  III,  1848, 710,  No.  204. 
Kyetidromus  albioollU,  Burm.,  Th.  Bras.  II,  1856, 389,  No.  1.— Sgl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1866, 
124  (fig.  of  bones  of  foot),  144  (8.  Mexico  to  8.  Brazil).— SCL.  &  SALy.,i&. 
193  (Ucayali,  E.  Pern);  1867,  752  (Huallaga,  E.  Peru),  978  (Upper  Ama- 
zon) ;  1869,  252  (Marnria,  Venezuela),  598  (Conispata,  Peru) ;  1870, 782  (8. 
of  Merida,  Venezuela), 837  (coast  of  Honduras);  1873,  186  (Peru),  290  (E. 
Peru);  1875,  237  (Venezuela);  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  97  (Central  America;  8. 
Am.  to  Brazil).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  1869,  204  (Yucatan);  Pr. 
Boston  Soc.  1871,  —  (Tree  Marias  Islands,  W.  Mexico;  common);  Mem. 
Boston  Soc  II,  1874, 291  (Mazatlan, Colima,  and  Tres  Marias,  W.  Mexico); 
Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  4,  1876,  31  (Isth.  Tehuantepec).— Wyatt,  Ibis, 
1871,  375  (L.  Patnria,  New  Granada).— Leb,  Ibis,  1873,  134  (Buenos 
Ayres).— LAYARD,t&.389  (Parl().— Mbrrill,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  I,  Not. 
1876, 88  (Fort  Brown,  Texas,  April  and  May;  not  rare ;  breeding). 

OapHmulgua  guianensis,  Gmsl.,  8.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  1030  (based  on  Buff.,  PI.  Enl. 
733).— Lath.,  Ind,  Om.  II,  1790, 586,  No.  8.— Max.,  Beitr.  UI,  1831, 318,  No.  4. 
y^idromus  guianeneis,  Cass.,  P.  A.  N.  8.1851,  183,189  (Cayenne;  8urinam); 
Catal.  Caprim.  Mus.  Pbila.  Acad.  1851,  12.— Burm.,  Syst.  Ueb.  II,  1856, 
391.— SCL.,  Catal.Am.B.1862,281,  No.  1690  (Orizaba ;  Bogota;  Vera  Paz; 
Esmeraldas,  Ecuador ;  Trinidad) ;  P.  Z.  8. 1864,  176  (City  of  Mexico).- 
Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  90  (Trinidad).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VII,  1861,290 
(Isth.  Panama).— 8CL.  d[;  8alv.,  P.Z.8.  1864, 364  (Isth.  Panama).— Pelz., 
Cm.  Bras.  1871, 13.— 8alvin,  P.  Z.  8. 1870,  204  ( Veragua). 
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Ibiyau,  Azaka,  Apant.  1601,  No.  310. 

Nyctidramus  americanusy  Cassin,  Pr,  A.  N.  S.  1851,  179,  180;  Catal.  Caprim.  Mns. 
Phila.  Acad.  1H51,  12  (Nicaragua).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  285;  1859,  367 
(Jalapa,  £.  Mexico).— Scl.  <&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  125,  173  (Gaatemala).— 
Caban.  &  Heine,  Mob.  Hein.  Ill,  1860, 92  (Jalapa;  Porto  Cabello ;  Gaiana; 
Brazil).— La WR.,  Add.  Lye.  N.Y.VII,  1861,  290  (Isth.  PaDaraa).— Salvin, 
Ibis,  1866, 203  (Gaatemala).—C<)UE8  &  Sennktt,  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Terr.  vol.  iv,  No.  1,  Feb.  1878, 34  (Brownsville,  Texas). 

NycHdromus  affiniSy  Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  Mas.  II,  1844, 11,  No.  2. 

NyoUdromu8  derby  anus,  (jould,  Icon.  Av.  II,  1838,  pi.  2. — Gray  &  Mitch.,  Genera 
B.  I,  1849, 48.— BONAP.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 62. 

Caprimulgua  grallariuSf  Wied,  Mas.  Lagd.  (teste  Bonap.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 62). 

Nyctidramus  grallariusy  Bonap.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 62  (Brazil).— Cassin,  P.' A.  N.  8. 
1851, 179, 183 ;  Catal.  Caprim.  Mas.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 12  (Bogota).— Burm., 
Tb.  Bras,  n,  1856, 392. 

Caprimulgus  latioaudatua,  Drapiez,  Diet.  Class.  Hist.  Nat.  VI,  1824, 169  (teste  Cassin). 

Sp.  ch. — Adult  male:  Wing,  6.75;  tail,  6.75;  tarsus,  1.10;  middle  toe, 
•80.  Tarsas  and  heel-joint  completely  bare.  Above,  finely  mottled 
brownish-gray,  the  crown  with  a  central  series  of  black,  longitadinal 
dashes,  the  scapulars  beautifully  variegated  with  black  and  creamy-boff 
or  ochraceous,  in  large,  somewhat  v^^^P^^?  markings;  wing-coverts 
with  large  terminal  spots  of  creamy-buff  or  ochraceous.  Basal  portion 
(sometimes  almost  the  basal  half)  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  larger 
primaries  white,  including  both  webs,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  patch ; 
remainder  of  the  quills  uniform  plain  dusky.  Outer  tail-feather  (on 
each  side)  nearly  plain  blackish  throughout ;  next  feather  chiefly  white, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  outer  web  blackish ;  third  feather  chiefly 
white,  with  the  outer  web  margined  more  or  less  with  dusky ;  four  middle 
tail-feathers  without  any  white,  the  ground-color  being  mottled-grayish, 
variegated  by  ragged,  badly  defined  »*  herring-bone^  blotches  of  black- 
ish along  the  shaft.  Lower  parts  deep  buff  or  oreamy-ochraceons,  the 
throat  crossed  by  a  distinct  collar  of  pure  white,  the  remaing  portions 
transversely  barred  or  "  rayed  "  with  dusky,  these  bars  wider  apart 
posteriorly. 

Adult  female:  Wing,  6.00-6.30;  tail,  5.80-6.00.  Generally  similar  to 
the  male,  but  smaller,  the  colors  less  pure,  the  markings  less  sharply 
contrasted,  and  the  white  areas  of  the  primaries  and  rectrices  more  re- 
stricted. Oeneral  hue  of  the  plumage  decidedly  more  brownish ;  white 
patches  on  the  primaries  situated  rather  farther  toward  the  ends  of  the 
feathers,  occupying  only  the  outer  four  (instead  of  six)  quills;  of  smaller 
extent  than  in  the  male,  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  ochraceous.  White 
of  the  rectrices  occupying  only  the  terminal  portion  (from  0.75  of  an 
inch  to  1.75  inches)  of  the  inner  web  of  the  second  and  third  tail-feathers 
(counting  from  the  outer),  the  blackish  portions  of  these  feathers  broadly 
though  somewhat  irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  ochraceous. 
White  gular  collar  less  distinct  than  in  the  male. 

With  a  somewhat  close  general  resemblance  to  the  Whip-poor- will 
(Caprimulgus  voc\feru8)y  this  species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by 
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the  wholly  naked  tarsi,  the  white  patch,  across  the  primaries,  which  are 
also  destitate  of  ochraceoas  spots,  by  the  macb  longer  and  differently 
marked  tail  and  other  features.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  far  handsomer  bird,  and, 
not  excepting  even  the  ^^Antrostomus^  nuttallij  is  by  far  the  most  bean- 
tiful  of  the  CaprimulgidcB  which  occur  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  species 
of  very  wide  distribution,  its  range  comprising  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
tropical portions  of  America  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  West  India  Islands,  from  none  of  which  it  has  thus  far 
been  recorded.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  of  color,  which 
have  given  rise  to  a  number  of  synonyms,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  citations  given  above,  but  the  variations  seem  to  be  of  an  individual 
and  sexual  nature,  rather  than  geographical. — "R.  B. 

This  interesting  addition  to  the  avifauna  of  the  United  States  proves 
to  be  a  rather  common  summer  visitor,  arriving  early  in  March,  at  least 
a  month  before  any  others  of  the  family,  and  remaining  as  late,  at  least,, 
as  November  16,  on  which  date  I  have  taken  two  specimens.  My  first 
specimen  was  shot  on  the  1st  of  April,  1876,  and  its  capture  noted  io^ 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Glub,  vol.  i,  p.  88.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  taken  quite  a  number  of  specimens,  and  found  several  sets 
of  eggs.  The  habits  and  eggs  of  this  species,  in  addition  to  its  anatomi- 
cal characters,  show  its  aflBnity  with  the  Whip-poor-wills  rather  than 
the  Nighthawks.  It  frequents  shady  thickets  and  copses  (where  these 
can  be  found),  and  when  Hushed  dodges  rapidly  and  silently  among  the* 
bushes,  but  soon  alights,  only  to  repeat  the  short  flight  when  again  ap> 
preached.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  such  a  situation,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  a  bush^  the  parent,  when  started  from  her  eggs,  makes  no  attempt  to 
decoy  one  away,  but  flying  a  few  yards  alights  to  watch  the  intruder, 
frequently  raising  herself  on  her  legs  and  nodding  in  a  curious  manner, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low,  whining  sound.  Their  notes  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  night  sounds  of  the  Lower  Bio  Grande,  and  are 
constantly  heard  at  evening  during  the  summer  months.  They  consist 
of  a  repeated  whistle  resembling  the  syllables  whew-whew-whewwhettr- 
icheee-e'eWj  much  stress  being  laid  upon  the  last,  which  is  prolonged. 
The  whole  is  soft  and  mellow,  yet  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  preliminary  (I'A^t^s  vary  somewhat  in  number,  and  late  in  the  season 
are  often  omitted  altogether.  The  eggs  are  a  rich  creamy-bufl^  color, 
sparingly  marked  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  and  with  lilac. 

Specimens  average  1.25  by  .92  inches. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1876, 1  found  a  set  of  eggs  near  camp  at  Hidalgo, 
and  on  returning  in  about  fifteen  minutes  to  secure  the  parent,  who  had 
disappeared  among  the  thickets,  I  found  that  she  had  removed  the  eggs, 
although  they  had  not  been  touched.  At  least  two  pairs  breed  annually 
within  Fort  Brown,  part  of  the  reservation  affording  them  the  shade 
and  shelter  they  always  seek. 

117.  Antrostomns  oarolinenais,  (Qmel.) 
A  few  taken  during  the  migrations. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  470.) 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 10  Oct,  »,  1 878.  by GoOglc 
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118.  AntroBtomus  vocifemo,  (Wils.) 

Rather  ancommon  in  spring  and  antamn. 

119.  Chordeiles  popetue,  (VieiU.) 

Appears  to  be  a  rather  rare  visitant  in  spring  and  antnmn. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 471.) 

120.  Chordeiles  popetae  t»r.  henxyl,  Cassin. 

Abnndant  during  the  summer  months,  arriving  about  the  1st  of 
April,  and  leaving  in  September.  Deposit  their  eggs  near  the  edges 
of  prairies.  Specimens  said  by  Eidgway  to  be  smaller  than  typical 
henryi.—(C.  henryi^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  471.) 

121.  *  ChordeUee  aoutipennlB  var,  tezenelB,  Lawr. 

Common  summer  visitor,  arriving  early  in  April.  While  var.  henryi 
is  usually  found  about  prairies  at  some  distance  from  houses,  the  pres- 
ent species  is  most  plentiful  just  outsideof  Brownsville,  and  I  have  found 
several  sets  of  eggs  within  the  fort.  These  are  usually  deposited  in  ex- 
posed situations,  among  sparse  chaparral,  on  ground  baked  almost  as 
hard  as  brick  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  One  set  of  eggs  was  placed 
on  a  small  piece  of  tin,  within  a  foot  or  two  of  a  frequented  path.  The 
female  sits  close,  and  when  flushed  flies  a  few  feet  and  speedily  returns 
to  its  eggs.  They  make  no  attempt  to  decoy  an  intruder  away.  I  have 
ridden  up  to  within  Ave  feet  of  a  female  on  her  eggs,  dismounted,  tied 
my  horse,  and  put  my  hand  on  the  bird  before  she  would  move.  Thi^ 
species  is  more  strictly  crepuscular  than  var.  henryi  or  popetue^  and  is  very 
seldom  seen  on  the  wing  during  the  day.  The  notes  are  a  mewing  call, 
and  a  very  curious  call  that  is  with  difficulty  described.  It  is  somewhat 
like  the  distant  and  very  rapid  tapping  of  a  large  Woodpecker,  accom- 
panied by  a  humming  sound,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  what 
direction  or  at  what  distance  the  bird  is  that  makes  the  noise.  Both 
these  notes  are  uttered  on  the  wing  or  on  the  ground,  and  by  both  sexes. 
The  eggs  vary  considerably,  but  exactly  resemble  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  placed.  The  ground  color  is  usually  clay :  some  are  very  spar- 
ingly dotted  with  brown;  others  mottled  with  ligh^ brown  and  obscure 
lilac;  others  still  are  so  thickly  marbled  with  brown  and  lilac  on  a  dark 
ground  as  togive  them  a  granite-like  appearance.  They  average  1.07 
by  .77.— (0.  texenm^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  471.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  34.) 

122.  ChsDtura  pelaglca,  (Linn.) 
Not  uncommon  during  the  migrations,  arriving  about  March  20  and 


returuing  in  September. 


123.  Trochilus  colobrie,  Linn. 

Abundant  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  remained  to  breed  or  to  pass  the  winter, 
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though  I  have  seen  them  as  late  as  December  7  and  as  early  as  March  9. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  470.— Sbnnbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  35.) 

124.  Ammffla  foscloaudata. 

D^ochilu$fiueicaMdaiu8,  Frasbr,  P.  Z.  S.  Feb.  11, 1840, 17  (Chachapoyos,  Peru). 
Hylocharis  fu9cicaudtUu8y  Gray  &  Mitch.,  Genera  B.  1, 114,  sp.  26. 
JSancerotiiafuecica'uda,  Rbicbenb.,  Trocb.  Enum.  1855,  8,  t.  696,  figs.  455*2-'53. 
Drochilus  riefferif  Bourcier,  Add.  Sci.  Pbys.  etNat.  Lyon,  1843,  45;  Rev.  Zool. 

1843, 103  (Fnsagoeuga,  New  Granada). 
Amagiliua  riefferi,  Bonap.,  CoDsp.  1, 1850,  78;  Bey.  Zool.  1854,  254.— Scl., 

P.  Z.  8.  1«>6,  140;  1857, 16 (Bogota);  1859, 145 (PaUatanga, Ecuador). 
Amagilia  riefferi,  Keichbnb.,  Ay.  Syst.  Nat.  1849,  pi.  39 ;  Aafz.  der  Colibr. 

1853, 10 ;  Trocbil.  Enum.  1855,  8,  t.  775,  figs.  4798-'99.— Gould,  Mocog. 

Trochilid.  V,  1853,  pi.  311.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  145;  1860,  94  (New 

Granada),  283  (Bababoyo,  Ecuador),  296  (Esmeraldas,  Ecuador); 

Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  314,  No.  1878  (Coban,  Vera  Paz ;  Baranquilla, 

New  Granada ;  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador).— Scl.  &  Saly.,  Ibis,  1859, 130 

(Guatemala) ;  1860,  40  (Duefia.s,  Guatemala) ;  1864,  365  (Panama) ; 

Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  92  (Mexico;    Central  America;    New  Granada; 

Ecuador).— SALvm,  Ibis,  1860,  195,  270  (Coban,  Vera  Paz);  P.  Z.  S. 

1867, 156  (Veragua) ;  Ibis.  1872,  320  (Nicaragua).— Wyatt,  Ibis,  1871, 

378  (San  Nicolas,  New  Granada;  alt.  3,000  feet). 
Polyimtu  riefferi,  Gray  &  Mitch.,  Genera  B.  I,  1849, 108,  No.  72.— Gray, 

Hand-list,  I,  1869,  132,  No.  1680  (S.  Mexico;  Guatemala;  "Andes.''- 

Snbg.  Amasfili), 
Pyrrkophamd  riefferi,  Caban.  &  Hbine,  Mus.  Hein.  HI,  1860,  36.— Gould, 

Introd.  Trochilid.  1861, 158  {**  Soutbem  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  along 

the  Andes  to  Ecuador '') ;  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 803  (Citado,  Ecuador).— Lawr., 

Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Oct.  23, 1865,   184  (Greytown,  Nicaragua) ;  %b.  IX, 

1868,  127  (Costa  Bica) ;  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  4,  1876,  33  (Guicbi- 

covi,  Isth.  TehD  an  tepee).— Merrill,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  I,  Nov. 

1876,  88  (Ft  Brown,  Texas,  June,  1876 ;  2  specimens). 
Branna  riefferi,  Heine,  J.  f.  0. 1863, 188  (New  Granada). 
JYookiUu  aglaicBf  BouRC.  &.  MuLS.,  Ann.  Soc.  Phys.  Sc.  Lyon,  1846,  329 ;  Bev. 

Zool.  1846, 316  (hob,  tnoo^.).— MuLS.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I, ,  319. 

Polytmue  aglaias,  Gray  &  MrrcH.,  Genera  B.  1, 1849, 109,  sp.  73. 
Amaailius  aglaia,  Bokap.,  Consp.  1, 1850,  71. 
SawieroiHa  aglaia,  Beichenb.,  Aufz.  der  Colibr.  1853, 10. 
Chhreetea  aglaice,  Beichenb.,  Troch.  Enum.  1855,  4. 
Hemithylaca  aglaice,  Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  1860,  38,  note  13. 
Omismya  amazilif  Delattre,  £cho  du  Monde  Sav.  No.  45,  June  15, 1843,  coL  1069. 
"DrochUus  arsiHoides,  Sauc,  in  Mus.  of  Berlin  "  (Gould). 
Hywikilus  duhuH,  BouRC,  Soc.  Agric.  Lyon,  1852, 141. 

Amazilia  dubusi,  Beichenb.,  Aufz.  der  Colibr.  1853, 10 ;  Trochil.  Enum.  1865, 

8,  pi.  778,  figs.  4809-'10 
Branna  dubuei,  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  188  (Veragua;  Guatemala;  Costa 

Bica ;  S.  Mexico). 
AmazHim  dvhuai,  Boxap.,  Bev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  2.'i4.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1856,  287  ;  1859,  386;  1860,  296. 
Pyrrhophasna  duhusi^  Caban.  &.  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  1860, 36. 
Erannajucunda,  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863, 188  (Babahoyoaud  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador). 
Pyrrhophama  sauvis,  Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  1860, 38  (Cartagena,  New 

Granada). 
Eranna  eauvis,  Helne,  J.  F.  0. 1863, 188  (Cartagena). 

Sp.  ch. — ^Above  metallic  grass-green  (varying  to  golden-green),  more 
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bronzy  on  the  crown  and  nimp ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  cinnamon^ 
rafous.  Tail  deep  chestnat-rafoas,  the  feathers  tipped  and  edged  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  their  ends  with  metallic  greenish-bronze^ 
glossed  with  purple ;  wing-coverts  metallic  green,  like  the  back;  rest  of 
the  wing  uniform  dusky  slate,  with  a  distinct  violet  purple  gloss  in  cer- 
tain lights.  Side  of  the  head  bronzy- green,  the  lores  bright  cinnamon- 
rufous.  Throat,  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides  metallic  green,  most  brilliant 
on  the  breast  and  jugulum,  where  bright  emerald  in  certain  lights,  duller 
and  more  bronzy  on  the  sides ;  throat-feathers  grayish-white  beneath 
the  surface,  this  color  showing  wherever  the  feathers  are  disturbed. 
Abdomen  pale  mouse-gray ;  crissum  deep  cinnamon-rufous;  anal  tufts 
and  thighs  cottony- white.  Bill  reddish  at  the  base  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  (pale  brownish  in  the  dried  skin),  the  terminal  portion  black- 
ish ;  feet  blackish.  Wing,  2.00-2.36 ;  tail,  1.45-1.70 ;  culmen,  .70-.90. 
Sexes  alike  in  color.  Young  similar  to  the  adult,  but  with  the  plum- 
age duller,  the  rump  more  extensively  tinged  with  rufous  and  the  fore- 
head washed  with  rusty. 

With  very  numerous  specimens  before  me,  representing  various  loca- 
lities, from  Eastern  Mexico  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  differences  coincident  with  locality,  even  in  specimens  from 
the  most  remote  districts.  There  is  a  considerable  range  of  individual 
variation,  involving  the  amount  of  blackness  of  the  maxilla  (some  speci- 
mens having  the  upper  mandible  wholly  blackish  except  the  extreme 
base,  while  in  others  only  the  end  is  dark -colored),  length  of  wing  and 
bill,  etc.  These  differences,  however,  appear  to  be  purely  individual, 
and  not  at  all,  so  far  as  T  can  see,  local. — B.  B. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  within  our  limits  was  noted  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Kuttall  Ornithological  Club,  vol.  i,  p.  88.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  brief  note  there  published.  The  specimen  was  captured 
by  a  soldier  and  brought  to  me.  After  describing  the  bird,  I  returned 
it  to  him,  as  he  wished  to  keep  it,  but  it  escaped  in  a  day  or  two. 

Found  from  Southern  Texas  to  Ecuador. 

125.  ^Amazilia  yucatanensls. 

TroohUua  yuoatanensis,  Cabot,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.  1845,  74.   (Tuoatan.) 

Amazilia  yuoatanens'u,  Gould,  Monog.  Trochilid.  V,  1853,  pi.  308. — ^MuLS., 
Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I, ,  295. 

Pyrrhophasna  yucatanenaiSf  Gould,  Introd.  Troch.  1861, 157. 

Eranna  yuoatanmHs,  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863, 187  (Yacatan). 
AnuufiUus  oerviniventriSf  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  Jane  10, 1856, 150  (Cordova,  Mexico). — 
SCL.,  ib,  287  (Cordova);  1857,  17. 

AmagUia  cerviniventrUy  Gould,  MoDog.  Troch.  V,  la'SSypl.  319  (Cordova).— 
ScL.,  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  314,  No.  1877  (Tlacotalpam,  S.  Mexico).— Sou 
&  Salv.  ,  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 92  (Mexico).— Boucakd,  Catal.  Avium,  1876, 
350,  No.  10,966  (Yncatao).— Merrill,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  II,  Jan. 
1877, 26  (Fort  Brown,  Texas,  Aug.  17, 1876).— Coues  &  Sennett,  BulL 
U.  8.  Geol.  &  Gteog.  Surv.  Terr.  vol.  iv,  No.  1,  Feb.  1878,  35  (Browns- 
ville. Texas). 
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Pyrrhophtma  cerviniventrU,  Cabam.  &.  Heinb,  Mas.  Hein.  Ill,  1860,  36 
(note).— Gould,  Introd.  Trochilld.  1861, 157  (Cordova). 

Eranna  oerviniventriSt  Heine,  J.  f.  0. 1863, 187  (Cordova). 

Polytmus  cerviniventriSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  1, 1869, 132,  No.  1079  (Mexico.— 
Snbg.  Amagili). 

Sp.  oh. — ^Above  metallic  grass-green,  varying  to  golden-green,  dnller 
on  the  crown  and  more  bronzy  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  on  the  edges  with  nifons.  Tail  cinnamon- 
mfoas,  the  intermedin  more  or  less  glossed  with  greenish-bronze  (some- 
times entirely  of  this  color) ;  the  other  feathers  bronze  terminally,  this 
color  usually  following  the  edge  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
tip.  Wing-coverts  metallic  grass-green,  like  the  back ;  remainder  of 
the  wing  uniform  brownish-slate,  with  a  very  faint  violet-purple  gloss 
in  certain  lights.  Throat,  jugolum,  and  sides  of  the  head  and  breast 
brilliant  metallic-green,  almost  emerald  in  certain  lights,  the  feathers 
dull  white  beneath  the  surface,  thus  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
green,  especially  on  the  throat,  where  the  feathers  are  broadly  tipped 
with  green.  Best  of  lower  parts  pale  fawn-color,  or  dilute  cinnamon- 
buff,  deepest  on  the  crissum ;  sides  glossed  with  bronze-green ;  anal  tufts 
and  thighs  cottony- white.  Bill  reddish  (light  brown  in  the  dried  skin), 
the  terminal  third  blackish.  Feet  dusky.  Wing,  2.15-2.20;  tail,  1.50- 
1.60,  depth  of  its  fork  about  0.20 ;  culmen,  0.80.  Sexes  alike  in  colora- 
tion. 

Hab. — ^Bastem  Mexico,  from  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  (United  States 
side)  to  Yucatan. 

The  two  examples  in  the  National  Collection  (No.  24,873,  Jalapa,  and 
70,949,  Fort  Brown,  Texas)  differ  in  some  minor  details  of  coloration 
Thus,  the  former  has  the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  entirely  greenish- 
bronze,  except  a  very  small  space  on  each  web  concealed  by  the  longer 
upper  tail-coverts ;  the  bronzy  ends  of  the  other  feathers  are  distinctly 
glossed  with  dark  purple,  and  the  outer  pair  of  feathers  have  scarcely  a 
trace  of  bronze  at  their  ends.  The  latter  specimen,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  intermediae  wholly  rnfous,  the  bronzy 
ends  of  the  other  feathers  destitnte  of  a  purple  gloss,  and  the  outer  pair 
of  feathers  very  distinctly  tipped  with  bronze  and  edged  for  their  whole 
length  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color.  These  differences,  how- 
ever, are  doubtless  only  individual,  or,  possibly,  sexaal.  The  Fort 
Brown  specimen  is  a  little  the  larger,  but  the  difference  in  size  is  very 
slight.    Neither  has  the  sex  marked. 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  "  yucatariensisyCabot^^  but 
follow  Mr.  Elliot  (MSS.)  in  considering  it  the  same  as  the  bird  after- 
wards described  by  Mr.  Gould  as  cerviniventris, — B.  B. 

This  Hummer,  also  new  to  the  avifauna  of  the  United  States,  and 
heretofore  known  only  from  Mexico,  was  first  taken  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1876,  and  its  capture  noted  in  the  Bulletin  of  January,  1877,  p.  26.  It 
proves  to  be  an  abundant  summer  visitor,  and  I  have  nowhere  found 
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it  SO  abandaut  as  on  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Brown.  Here  it 
seems  perfectly  at  home  among  the  dense,  tangled  thickets,  darting 
rapidly  among  the  bashes  and  creeping  vines,  an<i  is  with  difflcalty 
obtained.  A  rather  noisy  bird,  its  shrill  cries  usually  first  attract  one's 
attention  to  its  presence.  A  Hummer's  nest,  undoubtedly  made  by  this 
species,  was  found  in  September,  1877,  within  the  fort.  It  was  placed 
on  the  fork  of  a  dead,  drooping  twig  of  a  small  tree  on  the  edge  of  a 
path  through  a  thicket :  it  was  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
contained  the  shrivelled  body  of  a  young  bird.  The  nest  is  made  of  the 
downy  blossoms  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  placed,  bound  on  the  outside 
with  cobwebs,  and  rather  sparingly  covered  with  lichens.  Internally, 
it  is  somewhat  less  than  one  inch  in  depth  by  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
The  external  depth  is  one  and  one-half  inch. 

Note. — Besides  these  two  species  of  Hummers  actually  taken,  I  have 
seen  two  others  that  are  certainly  new  to  our  avifauna,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  capture  them.  One  of  these  is  a  large,  green  species,  with 
a  long  tail ;  the  other,  a  very  small  bird,  of  a  deep  purplish-brown  color. 

126.  Gtoocoocyz  callfomianiui,  (Lees.) 

This  curious  bird  is  abundant,  and  is  a  resident.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects,  field-mice,  small  snakes,  and  snails.  Of  these  latter,  one  spe- 
cies (a  variety  of  Bulimultia  eUtematus)  is  very  common,  passing  the  dry 
season  on  bushes  and  cacti,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  very  fond.  Quite 
large  piles  of  the  broken  shells  are  constantly  to  be  seen  along  the  road- 
sides about  some  fallen  branch  on  which  the  bird  breaks  them.  As  a 
rule,  the  '^  road-runner"  is  a  silent  bird,  but  occasionally  it  is  heard  to 
utter  one  of  two  notes.  One  is  a  <<  Jcoohkook-koohkooJe^j  much  like  the 
call  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  but  louder,  and  usually  heard  during 
the  breeding  season.  The  other  is  a  note  of  alarm  or  anger :  it  is  a  low^ 
growling  sound,  accompanied  by  a  chattering  of  the  bill.  The  nests  are 
usually  placed  in  low,  thorny  bushes,  and  are  thick,  clpmsy  structures, 
with  but  a  slight  depression  for  the  eggs.  The  latter  appear  to  be 
deposited  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  a  perfectly  fresh  egg  is  often 
found  with  one  on  the  i>oint  of  hatching.  I  have  never  found  more  than 
four  eggs  or  young  in  one  nest. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  466. — Sennett, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  36.) 

127.  *  Coccyzns  amerlcanuB,  (LiDn.) 

Not  uncommon  summer  visitor;  breeding  rather  plentifully. — (Dbes- 
seb, Ibis,  1865,  467 Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  38.) 

128.  *PiOQB  Boalario,  Wagler. 

Common  resident.  In  notes  and  habits,  this  little  bird  is  so  like  the 
Downy  Woodpecker  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  it.  Eighteen 
perfectly  identified  eggs  now  before  me  average  .81  by  .64,  which  is  much 
less  than  the  measurements  given  in  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  11^ 
619.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  468.— Senneit,  B.  Rio  Grande,  38.) 
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129.  Hylotomiui  pileatiifl»  (LIdd.) 

Lato  in  May,  1876, 1  saw  one  specimen  near  Santa  Maria,  and  have 
seen  several  holes  that  from  their  size  were  probably  made  by  this 
bird.*— {Dbbssbr,  Ibis,  1866,  469.) 

Mem. — Perhaps  this  was  a  Mexican  species. 

130.  *  Centnms  axuifroBM,  (Wagl.) 

This  handsome  Woodpecker  is  fonnd  abundantly,  perhaps  rather  more 
so  than  P.  scaiaris.  Its  habits  and  mode  of  nesting  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  other  Woodpeckers  of  the  same  size.  In  places  where  there  is 
only  low  chaparral,  the  poles  of  the  government  telegraph  line  are 
completely  riddled  by  this  bird.  The  eggs  are  nsnally  four  in  number, 
and  are  rather  fragile ;  before  they  are  blown,  they  are  a  beautiful  shade 
of  pink.  Seven  specimens  average  1.03  by  .76. — (Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  39. — 0.  flaviventris^  Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865,  469.) 

131.  Strix  flammea  var,  pratincola,  Bon. 

This  pwl  seems  to  be  a  rather  common  resident,  ^ear  Hidalgo  it 
breeds  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  in  Brownsville 
a  few  nest  in  ruined  buildings. — {8.  pratincolaj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 
230.— 8.  flammea  americana^  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  39.) 

132.  AbIo  aooipitrlnaa,  (PaU.) 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  January,  1877,  a  small  gathering  of  these 
Owls  frequented  a  patch  of  tall  grass  in  an  open  field  near  Browns- 
ville.—(Briu^A^ttM  eassinij  Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1865,  330.) 

133.  Scops  asio  vor,  maocalli,  Cass. 

Common  resident.  Near  Hidalgo,  on  May  6,  1876,  I  captured  a 
female  of  this  race  on  her  nest  in  an  old  hollow  stump  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  There  were  two  eggs,  nearly  hatched,  placed  ou  a 
few  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole:  these  were  of  a  dull  white  color 
with  yellowish  stains,  and  measure  1.40  by  1.15  and  1.39  by  1.13.  The 
parent  made  an  interesting  pet  for  a  few  days,  but  finally  escaped 
from  my  tent  with  one  of  the  pegs  to  which  it  had  been  tied. — {8.  a«fo 
maccallij  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  39. — 8.  macealliy  Dbessbb,  Ibis, 
1865,  330.) 

134.  Bubo  virglnianuB,  (Omel.) 

Probably  resident.  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  in  deep  woods, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  a  perfectly  open  prairie,  miles  firom  timber  of 
any  size.— (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  39.) 

135.  Spaotyto  ounicularla  var.  hypogsoa,  (Bon.) 

The  Burrowing  Owl  is  rather  abundant  during  the  winter  months, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  remain  to  breed. — {Athene  hypogcBay 
Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1865,  330.) 

*  This  may  possibly  haye  been  the  Mexican  species  H»  soapularie  (Vigors). — B.  B. 
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136.  Faloo  oommtuilB  var.  nmviuB,  Gmel. 

Bather  common  on  the  prairies  near  the  coast  daring  winter. — {F. 
anatum^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  323.) 

137.  Faloo  fasco-osDmlesoens,  Vieill. 

Until  recently  bat  two  specimens  of  this  beaatifnl  Falcon  had  been 
taken  within  the  United  States,  one  in  ^ew  Mexico,  the  other  in  Texas. 

Daring  1876  and  1877, 1  had  occasionally  seen  a  Hawk  that  I  felt 
confident  was  of  this  species,  bat  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any 
specimens. 

On  the  16th  of  Jane  of  the  latter  year,  T  foaad  a  nest  placed  in 
the  top  of  a  low  Spanish  bayonet  growing  in  Palo  Alto  praine,  abont 
seven  miles  from  Fort  Brown.  After  waiting  a  long  time,  I  wounded 
the  female,  bat  she  sailed  off  over  the  prairie  and  went  down  among 
some  tall  grass,  where  she  coald  not  be  foand:  the  male  did  not  come 
within  gunshot,  though  he  twice  rose  from  the  nest  on  my  approach. 
The  nest  was  a  slightly  depressed  platform  of  twigs,  with  a  little  grass 
for  lining.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  were  rotten,  though  containing 
well-developed  embryoes.  They  measure  1.81  by  1.29, 1.77  by  1.33,  and 
1.88  by  1.33  respectively.    This  set  is  now  in  Dr.  Brewer's  collection. 

On  May  7, 1878,  a  second  nest  was  found  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  parent  secured.  The  nest  in  sitoa- 
tion  and  construction  was  precisely  like  the  other,  except  that  the 
yucca  was  higher,  the  top  being  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  eggs  were  three  in  number,  all  well  advanced  but  one,  with  a 
dead  embryo.  They  measure  1.78  by  1.34, 1.82  by  1.29, 1.73  by  1.32 ;  the 
ground-color  is  white,  but  so  thickly  dotted  with  reddish-brown  as  to 
appear  of  that  color ;  over  these  are  somewhat  heavier  markings  of 
deeper  shades  of  brown. 

A  single  egg^  without  history,  sent  to  me  from  Hidalgo,  Texas,  by 
Dr.  S.  M.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  measures  1.73  by  1.36:  it  is  probably  of 
this  species,  but  its  general  appearance  is  much  more  reddish  than 
either  of  the  above  sets. 

Since  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  habits  of  this  Falcon,  I  have 
several  times  observed  it  among  yuccas  and  prickly  pears  on  open 
prairies,  and  it  is  probably  a  not  very  uncommon  summer  resident  in 
such  places  in  this  vicinity. 

Note. — The  egg  referred  to  by  Dr.  Merrill  as  without  history  presents 
a  very  interesting  problem,  only  to  be  solved  when  eggs  precisely 
similar  can  be  found  with  their  parentage  satisfactorily  established. 
It  may  be  an  egg  of  femoraliSj  but  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  something 
else.  It  resembles  in  the  color  and  peculiarities  of  its  markings  no 
eggs  of  the  femoralis  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  neither  the  beautiful 
vandyke-brown  markings  of  the  egg  figured  in  my  Oology,  nor  any 
of  the  more  abundant  raw-sienna  dottings   found  in  both  the  speoi- 
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meus  from  the  Pampas,  and  which  is  the  only  color  present  in  the 
specimens  identified  by  Dr.  M.  Instead,  it  is  marked  all  over  its  surface 
with  handsome  spots  and  blotches  of  a  deep  reddish-buff,  almost 
cinnamon  in  shade,  completely  obscuring  the  ground.  Excepting  in 
size,  it  most  resembles  an  egg  of  Hierofaloo  islandicus. — ^T.  M.  B. 

138.  Faloo  columbaxiiuK  LIdd. 

Not  uncommon  during  winter.— (Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1866,323.— Sennett, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  42.) 

139.  Faloo  BparverluB,  Linn. 

Abundant  from  about  the  middle  of  September  until  the  early  part  of 
April.  All  the  specimens  obtained  were  var.  sparverius, — (Sennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  42.—Tinnunoulu8  «.,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 323.) 

140.  ^PolyboniB  oherlway,  (Jacq.) 

A  common  resident,  but  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  partial  migration,  from  the  north,  of  birds  in 
immature  plumage,  for  the  number  of  mature  individuals  does  not  seem 
to  vary.  I  do  not  think  that  the  perfect  plumage  is  acquired  for  at  least 
two  years.  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  many  accounts  already  given 
of  this  bird,  except  to  say  that,  at  times  at  least,  it  is  more  active  than 
some  of  the  descriptions  would  lead  one  to  infer.  I  have  seen  a  Garacara 
chase  a  jackass-rabbit  for  some  distance  through  open  mesquite  chapar- 
ral, and  while  they  were  in  sight  the  bird  kept  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
animal  and  constantly  gained  on  it,  in  spite  of  its  sharp  turuR  and 
bounds.  If  one  bird  has  caught  a  snake  or  field-mouse,  its  companions 
that  may  happen  to  see  it  at  once  pursue,  and  a  chase  follows  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  seen  among  true  Vultures.  The  nests  are  bulky 
platforms  of  small  branches,  with  a  slight  depression  lined  with  fine 
twigs,  roots,  and  grasses,  or  sometimes  altogether  without  lining :  they 
are  placed  in  trees  or  on  the  tops  of  busbes,  at  no  great  height  from  the 
ground.  Both  sexes  incubate.  I  have  not  found  more  than  two  eggs  in 
one  nest,  and  these  are  laid  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days.  Eleven 
eggs  average  2.28  by  1.84.  The  ground-color  is  a  deep  chocolate  or  red- 
dish-brown, more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  several  darker  shades  of 
the  same.— (P.  tharusj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  329.— P.  tharus  audubani^ 
Sbnnett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  42.) 

141.  Blanoidea  forfioatus,  (Linn.) 

This  beautiful  bird  I  have  observed  on  but  few  occasions,  and  do  not 
think  that  it  breeds  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
graceful  than  its  movements  when  pursuing  insects,  and  for  such  a  large 
bird  it  is  very  active. — (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  42. — N^auolerus  fur- 
catus,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  325.) 

142.  BUmus  lencnma,  (Yioill.) 

Been  on  a  few  occasions,  but  is  rare. 
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143.  Circua  hadaoniuSy  (Linn.) 

Probably  the  most  common  species  of  Hawk  dnriDg  the  winter 
months,  arriving  in  September  and  leaving  in  April.  A  large  propor- 
tion are  in  immature  plumage. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  328.— (7.  oyanem 
hudsoniusj  Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  40.) 

144.  Nisos  fuBOUS,  (Qniel.) 

Found  sparingly  in  winter. — {Accipiter  /.,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  324.) 

145.  Nlans  cooperl,  (Bon.) 

Like  the  l^&t.— (Accipiter  o.,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  323.— Bennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  42.) 

146.  Antenor  imlcinotua  var.  hanial,  (And.) 

Resident  and  quite  abundant.  In  its  habits,  this  bird  resembles  the 
Garacara  Eagle,  but  is  not  so  active.  The  nests  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  situation  or  construction,  and  the  two  eggs  are  also  deposited 
at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days.  Six  eggs  average  2.08  by  1.62; 
they  are  dull  bluish  or  yellowish-white,  faintly  stained  with  yellowish- 
brown. — {Oraxirex  unicinctusj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  329.^But€0  unicinc- 
tU8  Jiarrisij  Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  42.) 

147.  Buteopemisylvaziioafl,  (Wils.) 

Uncommon  winter  visitor.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 326«— Bennett,  B. 
Rio  Grande,  43.) 

148.  Buteo  awainflODl,  Bon. 

Occurs  sparingly  in  winter. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 324.) 

149.  Buteo  boreallB,  (Gmel.) 

A  pair  seen  January  10, 1877,  near  Fort  Brown,  seemed  to  approach 
var.  Icrideri  in  the  extent  and  parity  of  white  beneath,  although  the 
subterminal  band  of  black  on  the  tail  was  very  distinct.  The  birds 
sailed  several  times  quite  near  me,  and  I  had  a  very  good  view  of 
them.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865,  324.) 

150.  Buteo  harlanl,  Aud. 

Early  in  November,  1876, 1  observed  a  single  specimen  of  this  species 
sailing  in  easy  circles  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground ;  but,  not 
having  my  gun,  I  was  unable  to  secure  it. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1865, 324.) 

151.  Buteo  albicaudatus.— The  White-tailed  Bazzard. 

Aqaila  colihlanca,  Azara,  Apuut.  1, 1803, 69. 

Buteo  alhioaudatusy  Viehx.,  Nouv.  Diet.  IV,  1816,  477  (er  Azara,  h  c). — Strickl., 
Orn.  Syii.  1, 1855,  35.-Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1H70,  215  (Veragna). 

Taohytriarchis  alincaudatuSj  Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  Brit.  Mub.  1, 1874, 162. 

Craxirex  albicaudatus,  Hidgw.,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1875, 92. 

Buteo  {Crcucirex)  albicaudatus,  Ridgw.,  t.  c.  98  (moDograpbic). 
Spizaetus  leucurus,  Vieill.,Nouv.  Diet.  XXXII,  1819,59. 

Buteo  leucurua,  Lafr.,  Rev.  Zuol.  1849, 100. 
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Faloopteroeles,  Tbmm.,  PI.  Col.  1, 1823,  pis.  56  (aduU)  and  139  {young), 

Buteopterodes,  Less.,  Man.  1, 1828,  103.--Gray,  Gen.B.  1, 1849,12:  Hand- 
list, I,  1869,  8.— Caban.,  in  Sohomb.  Guiana,  IH,  1848,  739.— Kaup, 
Contr.  Om.  1850, 75  (subgeD.  Taehyiriarohisy—BvRM.,  Th.  Bras.  II,  1855, 
49.— SCHLEO.,  Mas.  P.-B.  Buteones,  1^  13;  Rev.  Ace.  1873,  110.— 
PELZ.,0rn.Bra8. 1871,3,396.— Sol.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  782  (Andes 
of  MeriJa,  Venezuela) ;  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  119  (Mexico  to  Brazil).— 
Lawr.,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns,  No.  4, 1876, 41  (Tapana,  8.  Mexico,  July).* 
Tachyiru>rehi8  pterodea,  Kaup,  Sang.  Vog.  1844, 12:^.— Bonap.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 
17. 

Bttteo  alMoauda,  Less.,  Traits,  1831,81,  pi.  15,  fig.  2.— Puch^rak,  Rev.  et  Mag. 
Zool.  1850, 214. 

Buieo  trioolar,  Hartl.,  Ind.  Azara,  1847, 1  {neo  D'Obb.) 

"Buteo  eryihronotus",  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,389  (Oaxaca)  {nco  King).— Sajlvin  & 
Sol.,  Ibis,  1860,  401  (Antioqnia,  Guatemala.)— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y. 
IX,  1868, 133  (San  Joe^  and  San  Antonio,  Costa  Rica). 

**Buteo  harlani"  (supposed  young),  Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  Brit.  Mus.I,  1874,  191 
(=ii*tJ.t). 

Hab. — The  whole  of  Middle  America,  north  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  Texas  (on  the  eastern  side),  Oolima  (west  coast),  and  the  City 
of  Mexico  (central  plateau);  Eastern  South  America  as  far  as  Paraguay. 

Diagnosis.— Wing,  14.50-18.00;  tail,  7.70-10.60;  culmen,  .95-1.05 ;  tar- 
sasy  3.30-3.70;  middle  toe,  1.55-1.80.  Form:  Third  quill  longest;  first 
intermediate  between  sixth  and  eighth.  Tail  even  in  adult,  slightly 
rounded  in  young.  Color:  Adult,  tail  white  (the  lateral  feathers  much 
tinged  with  ash),  crossed  by  a  broad  subterminal  band  of  black ;  the 
white  portion  crossed  by  faint  lines  or  narrow  bars  of  plumbeous.  Above 
dark  plumbeous ;  rump  and  lower  parts  pure  white ;  throat  plumbeous- 
black  or  bluish-plumbeous.  Flanks,  rump,  and  lining  of  the  wing 
usually  faintly  barred  with  ashy,  dusky,  or  rufous.  3:  Lesser  wing- 
coverts  with  a  restricted  patch  of  rufous  on  the  anterior  portion ;  longer 
scapulars  strongly  tinged  with  rufous.  $ :  Rufous  patch  on  lesser  wing- 
covert  region  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area;  longer  scapu- 
lars scarcely  tinged  with  rufous.  Young:  Tail  hoary-grayish  (the  inner 
webs  mostly  white),  growing  gradually  darker  terminally,  and  passing 
narrowly  into  dull  whitish  or  rufous  at  tip ;  crossed  by  numerohs  nar- 
row and  very  indistinct  bars  of  darker,  these  growing  gradually  obsolete 
towards  the  base.|  General  color  brownish-black,  the  lower  parts  more 
or  less  variegated  (most  conspicuously  on  the  posterior  portions  and  on 
middle  of  the  breast)  with  ochraceous  or  whitish. 

Remarks. — The  identity  of  specimens  of  the  two  plumages  described 
in  the  diagnosis  as  "adult"  and  "young"  is  proven  by  specimens  in 
which  part  of  the  tail-feathers  are  of  one  plumage  and  part  of  the  other. 
Such  a  specimen  is  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  collection  from  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  older  individuals  in  the  immature  dress  are  colored  as  follows : — 
Tail  hoary  ash,  growing  darker  terminally,  and  passing  narrowly  into 

*  Iris  bazel-brown  ;  cero  greenish  ;  fe  t  yellow. 

t  Fide  Salvin,  Ibis,  October,  1874,  314. 

t  These  bars  are  sometimes  entirely  obsolete  on  the  outer  webe. 
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brownish-white  at  the  tip — the  inner  webs  mostly  white ;  the  terminnl 
half  with  jast  discernible  obscure  bars  of  darker,  these  becoming  gradn- 
ally  obsolete  on  the  basal  half;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  obsolete  for 
the  fall  length  of  the  outer  webs.  Upper  tail-coverts  pare  white,  usually 
immaculate,  but  sometimes  barred ;  inner  webs  of  primaries  ashy,  the 
two  or  three  outer  ones  more  whitish,  and  sometimes  barred  with  dusky. 
In  males,  the  middle  of  the  breast,  the  tibisd,  and  crissum  are  usually 
ochraceous,  irregularly  spotted  with  brownish-black. 

The  darker-colored  individuals  in  this  stage  are  distinguishable  frooi 
the  dark  examples  of  the  young  of  B.  sucainsani  only  by  the  very  much 
stouter  and  longer  tarsi. 

The  adults  vary  but  little.  The  white  of  the  jugulum  usually  reaches 
forward  medially  into  the  plumbeous  of  the  throat,  and  in  one  (  S  ad., 
Tehuantepec,  Mexico;  Sumichrast)  it  extends — interruptedly,  however — 
to  the  chin.  Another  male  from  the  same  locality  has  the  scapulars 
almost  entirely  rafoas,  with  black  shaft-streaks.  The  white  of  the  lower 
parts  in  the  adult  is  of  a  pureness  and  continuity  strikingly  character- 
istic of  this  species. 

A  very  young  specimen  from  Paraguay  has  the  tail  more  brownish, 
more  distiuctly  barred,  and  more  ochraceous  on  the  tip ;  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  ochraceous,  marked  with  broad  crescentic  bars  of  blackish, 
and  the  upper  parts  generally  are  variegated  with  ochraceous. 

The  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  Merrill  (No.  74,464)  is  an  adult  male  in 
fine  plumage.  It  agrees  strictly  with  Mexican  examples  of  correspond- 
ing sex  and  age.  Dr.  M.  furnishes  the  following  notes  on  this  specimen : — 
"Length,  19.20;  extent,  47.40;  wing,  15.30;  tail,  7.20.  Feet  and  legs 
yellow ;  cere  greenish  yellow ;  tip  of  bill  dark,  basal  half  bluish  green ; 
iris  brown." 

Material  examined. — United  States  National  Museum,  13;  Museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  6 ;  Museum  of  G.  N. 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  1 ;  other  specimens,*  4.  Total  number  of  specimens  ex- 
amined, 24. 

Measurements, 


Sex  and 
age. 

Wlnp. 

Tail. 

Calmen. 

Tanas. 

Middle  toe. 

Speoimena. 

d'ad. 
d-juv. 
9  ad. 
§jav. 

16. 30—16. 70 
14. 50-16.  75 
17.75-     ... 
17. 00—17. 75 

7. 50-  9. 00 
8. 60-- &  75 

a«v— 

8.40-10.30 

.95-1.10 
1.03—.... 
1.00—.... 

.95—1  05 

3. 30—3. 55 
3.30-3.60 
3. 60—.. 
3. 30-3. 70 

1.60-1.80 
1.55—1.65 
1.75—.... 
1.60-1.80 

5 
3 

1 
3 

This  fine  Hawk  is  a  rather  common  resident  on  the  extensive  prairies 
near  the  coast,  especially  about  the  sand  ridges  that  are  covered  with 
yucca  and  cactus.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  like  those  of  the  allied  spe- 
cies of  Prairie  Hawks.    On  the  2d  of  May,  1878, 1  found  two  nests,  each 


*  These  are  specimens  collected  on  the  Isthnins  of  Tehnantepec  by  Prof.  F.  Somi- 
chrast,  and  not  entered  in  the  Register  of  the  National  Musenm. 
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placed  in  the  top  of  a  yacca  growing  in  Palo  Alto  prairie,  aboat  seven 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  nests  were  not  more  than  eight  feet  from 
the  groand,  and  were  good-sized  platforms  of  twigs,  with  scarcely  any 
lining.  While  examining  these  nests,  the  parents  sailed  in  circles  over- 
head, constantly  uttering  a  cry  mnch  like  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  Each 
nest  contained  one  egg.  The  first  was  quite  fresh,  and  measures  2.35 
by  1.91.  It  is  of  a  dirty-white  color,  with  a  few  reddish  blotches  at  the 
smaller  end.  The  second  egg  was  partly  incubated.  It  resembles  the 
first  one,  but  the  reddish  blotches  are  rather  sparsely  distributed  over 
the  entire  egg.    It  measures  2.35  by  1.85. 

152.  Rhinogryphus  aura,  (Linn.) 

Very  common  at  all  seasons.  Deposits  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  some- 
times on  the  open  prairie ;  at  others,  in  more  or  less  dense  chaparral.* 
— {Caihartes  a.,  Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1865,  322.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande^ 
44.) 

153.  CathaxlBtes  atratna,  (Bart.) 

About  as  common  as  the  preceding  species,  and,  like  it,  breeds  on  the 
ground.  I  have  not  heard  of  either  species  building  in  trees  here,  a« 
they  are  said  to  do  in  other  parts  of  Texas. — {Catliartes  a.,  Dbesseb, 
ibis,  1865,  322.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  45.) 

154.  Columba  flavirostris,  Wagl. 

This  large  and  handsome  Pigeon  is  found  in  abundance  during  the 
summer  months,  arriving  in  flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  about  the  last 
week  in  February.  Though  not  very  uncommon  about  Fort  Brown,  it  is 
much  more  plentiful  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river,  where  the  dense 
woods  oft'er  it  the  shade  and  retirement  it  seeks.  Three  nests  found  in  a 
grove  of  ash-trees,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  near  camp  at  Hidalgo, 
were  frail  platforms  of  twigs,  such  as  are  usually  built  by  other  Pigeons. 
Each  contained  one  egg.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Sennett's  observa- 
tions, which  are  more  complete  than  mine,  that  this  Pigeon  rarely,  if  ever, 
lays  more  than  one  egg.  These  are  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  average 
1.50  by  1.08.  Both  sexes  incubate.  A  perfectly  fresh  specimen  has  the 
soft  parts  as  follows : — ^Terminal  half  of  bill  pale  homcolor ;  basal  half 
light  pink;  margin  of  eyelids  and  a  ring  near  its  base  deep  pinkish-red; 
iris  bright  orange-yellow,  lighter  yellow  at  pupillary  margin ;  legs  and 
feet  vivid  purplish-red.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  23.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  45.) 

155.  *  Melopelia  leucoptera,  (Linn.) 

Very  common  during  the  summer  months.  The  nests  as  a  rule  are 
smaller  and  more  frail  than  those  of  the  Carolina  Dove,  and  the  eggs 
have  a  decided  creamy  tinge,  which  is  rarely  lost  after  blowing,  at  least 

'  I  have  looked  caifefally  for  jB.  hum>vianvs,  bat  witbout  snccess,  altbongh  Mr.  Dresser 
(Ibis,  1865,  p.  322}  states  that  be  has  seen  it  on  Palo  Alto  prairie,  not  more  than  seven 
miles  from  the  fort. 
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not  for  moDths.  Thirty-four  eggs  average  1.17  by  .88 ;  extremes  1.30  by 
.95  and  1.05  by  .80.  The  note  is  a  deep,  soDoroas  coo,  frequently  repeated, 
aud  heard  at  a  great  distance. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  24.— Sbnnstt, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  47.) 

156.  *  Zeneedora  carolinensUs  (LIdd.  ) 

Althongh  this  species  is  found  throughout  the  year,  it  is  decidedly 
uncommon  during  the  winter  months;  probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
or  less  remain  at  that  season.  One  habit  noticed  here  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  before, — that  of  occasionally  occupying  old  nests  of  the  Great- 
tailed  Grackle  for  their  second  brood.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,24. — Sen- 
next,  B.  Bio  Grande,  47.) 

157.  *  ChanuBpella  pasaerina,  (Lidd.) 

Quite  abundant,  particularly  in  summer.  The  small  and  rather  com- 
pact nests  are  placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  stout  bush  or  tree, 
and  are  lined  with  a  few  straws.  On  one  occasion,  I  found  the  eggs  in  a 
roughly  made  nest  on  the  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie. — (Dbessbb, 
Ibis,  1866,  24.— Sbnnbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  48.) 

158.  'JElchmoptlla  alUJfrona. 

ZlmaidaJ  arndbUU,  McCall,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1851,  220  (between  Mata- 

morae  and  Camargo). 
*'LeptopHla  alhifrons.  Gray,  List  Spec.  Brit.  Mas.  p.  15.''— Bonap.,  Consp.  II, 
1865, 74.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 363  (Jalapa) ;  1860,  289  (Babahoyo,  Ecua- 
dor) J  1864, 178  (City  of  Mexico) ;  1870, 838  (Honduras).— PcL.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  1859,222  (DoeSas, Guatemala);  P.Z.S  1864,370  (Gnateiiiu la;  V.i- 
nauia)  ;  186H,  60  (Mexico;  Guatemala) ;  1870,  H38  (coast  of  Hundnras); 
Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 133.— Lawr.,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1871,  —  (Tres  Marias 
Inlands,  W.  Mexico ;  common.  Vnlg. :  "  Paloma  ");  Mem.  Boston  Soc. 
II,  1874,  305  (Mazatlan;  TresMaiias;  habits);  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat. Mas. 
No.  4, 1876, 44  (Isth.  Tehnantepec.  **  Iris  orange ;  bill  black ;  bare  or- 
bital space  bluish  ;  feet  carmine  "). — Coues,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Clnb, 
II,  July,  1877,  82  (Hidalgo,  Texas,  April  18,  1877;  not  uncommon; 
breeding). 

JEchmopHla  alb{frans,  Coubs  &  Sennbtt,  Bnll.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Sarv. 
Terr.  vol.  iv.  No.  1, 1878,  49  (Hidalgo,  Texas). 

Peristera  albifroMf  Bonap.,  Consp.  II,  1855, 74  (Mexico;  '*  Cuba " ; ''  Colnm- 
bia  " ;  '*  Carthagena").— Gray,  Hand-list,  II,  1870,243  (Mexico.   Subg. 
Lqptotila), 
"  Peristera  hrachyptera,  Gray,  MSS.'*  (Sclatkr). 

[A  good  description  of  this  species  having  already  been  given  by  Dr. 
Cones  in  Mr.  Sennett's  paper,  I  give  here  only  a  list  of  references,  mostly 
additional  to  those  already  pablished. — ^B«  B.] 

This  Pigeon  is  not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Brown,  bat  is  shy 
and  not  very  often  seen.  I  can  give  nothing  very  definite  in  regard  to 
its  habits.  The  only  nest  I  have  fonnd  was  taken  on  June  8, 1878,  on 
the  government  reservation.  It  was  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
supported  by  the  dense  interlacing  tendrils  of  a  hanging  vine  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  thicket.    The  eggs,  two  in  number,  were  quite  fresh. 
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Tbe>  measuie  1.16  by  .86  and  1.19  by  .89.    They  are  maeh  like  eggR  of 
J/,  lenoaptera^  but  have  a  strong  olive-boff  instead  of  a  creamy-baft' tinge. 

159.  Ortalida  vetnla  var,  maocaUi,  Baird. 

The  Ghachalaoy  as  the  present  species  iscalled  on  the  Lower  Bio  Grande, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  that  region.  Barely  seen  at 
auy  distance  from  woods  or  dense  chaparral,  they  are  abundant  in  those 
places,  and  their  hoarse  cries  are  the  first  thing  heard  by  the  traveller 
on  awaking  in  the  morning.  Daring  the  day,  anless  rainy  or  cloudy, 
the  birds  are  rarely  secfn  or  heard  ;  but  shortly  before  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, they  mount  to  the  topmost  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  and  make  the  woods 
ring  with  their  discordant  notes.  Contrary  to  almost  every  description 
of  their  cry  I  have  seen,  it  consists  of  three  syllables,  though  occasion- 
ally a  fourth  is  added.  When  one  bird  begins  to  cry,  the  nearest  bird 
joins  in  at  the  second  note,  and  in  this  way  the  fourth  syllable  is  made; 
but  they  keep  such  good  time  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  satisfy 
one's  self  that  this  is  the  fact.  I  cannot  say  certainly  whether  the  female 
utters  this  cry  as  well  as  the  male,  but  there  is  a  well-marked  anatomical 
distinction  in  the  sexes  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  trachea.  In 
the  male,  this  passes  down  outside  the  pectoral  muscles,  beneath  the 
skin,  to  within  about  one  inch  of  the  end  of  the  sternum;  it  then  doubles 
on  itself,  and  passes  up,  still  on  the  right  of  the  keel,  to  descend  witliin  the 
thorax  in  the  usual  manner.  This  duplicature  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
These  birds  are  much  hunted  for  the  Brownsville  market,  though 
their  flesh  is  not  particularly  good,  and  the  body  is  very  small  for  the 
apparent  size  of  the  bird.  Easily  domesticated,  they  become  trouble- 
somely  familiar,  and  are  decided  nuisances  when  kept  about  a  house. 
Beyond  Binggold  Barracks,  this  species  is  said  to  become  rare,  and  soon 
to  disappear ;  and  it  probably  does  not  pass  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  nests  are  shallow  structures,  often  made 
entirely  ot  Spanish  moss,  and  are  placed  on  horizontal  limbs  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  eggs,  commonly  three  in  number,  are  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  common  hens'  eggs ;  they  are  of  a  buffy-white,  and 
are  roughly  granulated ;  they  average  about  2.18  by  1.55. — (O.  maccalliy 
Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  24. — 0.  vetula^  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  50.) 

IGO.  Meleagris  gallGpaTO^  Linn. 

Found  in  abundance  in  all  suitable  localities,  but  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort ;  birds  taken  here  present  the  characters  of  var. 
mexicana  well  developed.  Two  eggs  taken  near  Hidalgo  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sennett,  and  presented  to  me,  are  quite  unlike ;  one  measures  2.41  by  1.84, 
and  in  color  and  markings  is  like  a  typical  egg  of  the  domestic  turkey ; 
the  other  egg,  2.33  by  1.72,  is  of  a  pale  creamy-white,  the  spots  being  few 
and  very  pale.— (Deesser,  Ibis,  1866, 25.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  53.) 

161.  Cupldonia  cupido  var,  paUldicincta,  Ridgw. 

I  am  informed  by  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  the  bird  that  the 
Prairie  Ohicken  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  prairies  about  Miradores 
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ranch,  which  is  aboat  thirty  miles  north  of  the  fort  and  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast.  This  is  probably  aboat  the  southernmost  point  in  the 
range  of  the  bird.— (O.  cupidOj  Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1866,  26.) 

162.  *Ortyz  ▼irginiana  var,  texana,  Lawr. 

The  Texan  Quail  is  very  common^  and  in  its  habits  resembles  the 
Eastern  Quail  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  does  not  lie  well  to  a  dog. 
They  are  with  difficulty  flushed,  but  run  at  once  into  chaparral,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  The  only  nest  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  was  at  the  foot  of  a  small  stump,  surrounded  by  a 
small,  but  dense,  growth  of  offshoots;  the  nest  was  rather  elaborately 
built  of  grasses,  and  was  well  domed.  On  the  21st  of  May,  it  contained 
sixteen  fresh  eggs.  These  average  1.15  by  .93,  the  extremes  being  1.18 
by  .95  and  1.12  by  .92.  Four  odd  eggs  from  different  nests  are  rather 
larger  than  this  average. — (0.  texanuSj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  27. — 0. 
virginiana  texana^  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  53.) 

163.  CaUipepla  sqnamata,  (Vigors.) 

This  beautiful  Partridge  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  Binggold 
Barracks  about  120  miles  from  Fort  Brown,  but  does  not  come  very 
much  farther  down  the  river.  Hidalgo  is  about  the  limit  of  their  range 
in  this  direction,  though  on  September  13, 1877, 1  killed  one  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort.  This  was  one  of  a  covey  and  the  only  one  flushed, 
and  I  did  not  recognize  it  until  I  picked  it  up ;  the  others  were  not 
distinctly  seen,  but  were  probably  of  the  same  species. — (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1866,  28.) 

164.  Aglalltis  vocifera,  (Linn.) 

Common    resident.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  33.— Set^ett,  B.  Bio 

Grande,  53.) 

165.  2gialitl8  wilsonia,  (Ord.) 

Besident,  breeding  rather  abundantly  along  the  coast. — (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1866,  34.) 

166.  EteDmatopuB  palllataa,  Temm. 

Breeds  on  Padre  and  Brazos  Islands. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  34. — 
Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  53.) 

167.  Strepsilaa  intexpres,  (Linn.) 

The  Turnstone  is  found  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  lagoons  throughout 
the  year,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  breeds  in  spite  of  the  latitude.  Dur- 
ing May  and  June  pairs  in  full  plumage  may  daily  be  seen  in  the  same 
localities.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  34.— Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  54.) 

168.  Recurvixostra  amexlcana,  Gm. 

Common  during  winter,  a  few  pairs  remaining  to  breed. — (Dbesseb^ 
Ibis,  1866,  35.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  54.) 
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169.  HfmantQpua  mexicaiiusy  (MOller.) 

Common  resident.  Breeds  in  tiie  marshes  aboat  the  middle  of  May, 
making  its  nests  on  wet  grassy  flats  and  laying  tbiee  or  four  eggs.  The 
nests  are  platforms  of  straw  and  grasses,  often  wet,  and  barely  keeping 
the  eggs  ont  of  the  water.  Twenty-two  eggs  average  1.75  by  1.19,  the 
extremes  being  1.88  by  1.25  and  1.60  by  1.10. — (IT.  nigricolliSy  Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1860,  35.— Sennbtt,  B.  Eio  Grande,  54.) 

170.  Gfrallinago  wilsonl,  (Temm.) 

Tlentifol  during  the  winter,  though  the  great  majority  go  farther 
south.  The  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  autumn  is  uncertain.  In  1870, 
the  first  were  shot  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  they  soon  became 
abundant ;  this  was  said  to  be  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  In 
1877,  the  main  flight  arrived  on  the  28th  of  November,  during  a  cold  and 
wet  "  norther  ^— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  30.) 

171.  Maororhamphus  griseuB,  (Qmel.) 

Common  from  September  until  April.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  30.) 

172.  Tringa  alpina  var,  americana,  Caas. 

On  May  10, 1877, 1  found  the  Bed-backed  Sandpiper  rather  common 
about  some  lagoons  in  the  salt  marshes;  the  males  were  in  full  breed- 
ing plumage. 

173.  Tringa  bairdii,  Cones. 

Two  females  taken  March  30, 1870,  on  a  sand-bar  in  the  river. 

174.  Tringa  maculata,  Vieill. 

Common  duriug  the  migrations,  returning  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 
They  do  not  seem  to  pass  the  winter.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  30.— Sen- 
NETT,  B.  Eio  Grande,  55.) 

175.  Tringa  fuBCicolUs,  Vieill. 
Common  in  winter. 

176.  Triniga  minntiUa,  Vieill. 

Common  in  winter.— (Tringa  wilsoniy  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  37.) 

177.  Calldzls  arenaria,  (Linn.) 

Common  in  winter  on  Padre  and  Brazos  Islands,  where  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  July. 

178.  Ereimetes  pnsillas,  (Linn.) 

Common  in  winter. — {JE,  petrijicattis,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  37.) 

179.  MIcropalama  himantopna,  (Bonap.) 

October  13, 1877.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1800,  37.) 

180.  Aotitoros  bartramina,  (Wils.) 

This  species  arrives  in  small  flocks  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
March,  and  is  found  abundantly  on  the  grassy  prairies.    On  its  arrival 
Proc.  Nat  Mus.  78 11  Oct.  »,  1 878, 
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in  spring,  it  is  in  poor  condition,  and  soon  goes  farther  north,  though  a 
few  linger  until  abont  May  10.  Late  in  July  some  reappear,  and  by  the 
first  of  September  they  are  abnndant ;  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  they 
begin  to  leave,  and  few  are  seen  or  heard  after  the  first  week  in  October.— 
(Dbesser,  Ibis,  1866,  3d.— Sennetx,  B.  Bio  Grande,  55.) 

181.  Txyngites  nifeBcens,  (Yieill.) 

The  BafT-breasted  Sandpiper  is  found  in  the  same  localities  and  at 
the  same  seasons  as  the  Upland  Plover,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
habits,  but  is  much  less  shy  and  suspicious.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 39.) 

182.  Idmosa  fedoa,  (Linn.) 

Taken  in  spring  ai^d  autumn.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  39.— Sennett, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  55.) 

183.  Symphemia  semlpalmata,  (Gmel.) 

Breeds  rather  plentifully  in  suitable  localities.  Four  eggs,  somewhat 
advanced  in  incubation,  were  found  on  May  2, 1877,  placed  on  a  few 
grass-blades  under  a  weed  in  a  dry  part  of  the  marsh.  Two  of  the  eggs 
were  broken  by  the  carriage- wheel ;  the  others  measure  2.06  by  1.52  and 
2.05  by  1 .50.  I  do  not  tbiuk  that  any  remain  during  winter. — (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1866,  S7.—Totanvs  «.,  Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  55.) 

184.  G-ambetta  melanoleuca,  (Gmel.) 

Abundant  during  the  migrations,  many  passing  the  winter  here. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  38.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  55.)  * 

185.  Gambetta  flavipes,  (Gmel.) 

Like  the  last,  but  perhaps  less  common  in  winter. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis, 
1866,  38.) 

186.  Kamenias  loDgirostria,  Wils. 

Common  during  winter,  many  remaining  to  breed  on  the  partially 
dry  marshes  near  the  coast.  Found  recently  fledged  young  June  16. — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis^  1866,  40.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  65.) 

187.  Nameniua  borealia,  (Font) 

Common  during  the  migrations,  some  passing  the  winter. — (Dbesseb, 
•Ibis,  1866,  40.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  56.) 

188.  Charadxlus  fulyuB  var.  vlrglnloUB,  Borck. 

Kot  rare  in  winter. — (0.  virginicus^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1806,  33.) 

189.  Trlngoides  maonlarlus,  (Linn.) 

Bather  rare  in  winter.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  38.) 

190.  Tantalus  looulator,  Linn. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1876, 1  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  on  the  edge  of 
a  shallow  lagoon  near  Fort  Brown. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 32.) 
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191.  Plegadis  gnaratina,  (Gm.) 

Besident,  bat  mnch  more  common  in  summer  than  in  winter.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1877,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sennett  and  I  visited  a  large  patch  of  tul6- 
reeds  growing  in  a  shallow  lagoon,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  this  Ibis  and  several  kinds  of  Herons  were 
breeding.  The  reeds  covered  an  area  of  perhaps  seventy-five  acres  or 
less,  growing  in  water  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  Irregular  channels 
of  open  water  traversed  the  reeds  here  and  there,  but  the  bottom  was 
comparatively  firm,  and  there  was  little  difBculty  in  wading  in  any 
direction.  Besides  the  Ibises,  the  Great  and  Little  White  Egrets,  Lou- 
isiana and  Night  Herons,  and  several  other  birds  were  breeding  here. 
Often  nests  of  all  these  species  were  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  but  there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  different  kinds  forming 
little  nesting  groups  of  ten  or  fifteen  pairs.  The  reeds  grew  about  six 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  were  either  beaten  down  to 
form  a  support  for  the  nests,  or  dead  and  partly  floating  stalks  of  the 
previous  year  were  used  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  Ibises  and  different 
Herons  nesting  here.  On  approaching  the  spot,  many  would  be  seen 
about  the  edges  of  the  lagoon  or  flying  to  or  from  more  distant  feeding 
grounds,  but  upon  firing  a  gun  a  perfect  mass  of  birds  arose,  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  from  the  entire  bed  of  reeds,  soon  to  settle  down  again. 

Both  nests  and  eggs  of  the  Ibises  were  quite  unlike  those  of  any  of  the 
Herons,  and  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance.  The  nests  were  made 
of  broken  bits  of  dead  tul^s,  supported  by  and  attached  to  broken  and 
upright  stalks  of  living  ones.  They  were  rather  well  and  compactly 
built,  and  were  usually  well  cupped,  quite  unlike  the  clumsy  platforms 
of  the  Herons.  The  eggs  were  nearly  always  three  in  number,  and  at 
this  date  were  far  advanced  in  incubation ;  many  nests  contained  young 
of  all  sizes.  Fifty  eggs  now  before  me  average  1.95  by  1.35,  the  extremes 
being  2.20  by  1.49  and  1.73  by  1.29;  they  are  decidedly  pointed  at  the 
smaller  end,  and  are  of  a  deep  bluish  green  color. 

On  May  7  of  the  following  year,  I  revisited  this  heronry,  but  there  were 
no  nests,  and  very  few  Ibises  or  Herons  were  to  be  seen.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  moved  to  some  other  part  of  the  extensive  prairie,  in 
several  parts  of  which  were  beds  of  reeds  similar  to  the  one  above 
described,  but  I  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  making  any  further 
investigations. 

The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  clothed  in  blackish  down;  the  bill 
is  whitish,  with  dusky  base.  When  nearly  fledged,  the  wings  and  back 
have  a  veiy  marked  metallic  lustre;  the  base  of  bill,  with  terminal  one- 
fourth  inch  and  a  two*fifths  inch  median  band,  black ;  the  intervening 
portions  pinkish-white.— (I&i«  ordiy  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  32.— Falcinel- 
lu8  g.j  Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  56.) 
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192.  Ibis  alba,  (Linn.) 

A  few  observed  at  all  seasons,  bat  I  was  unable  to  find  any  locality 
where  tbey  nested.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  166,  32.^S£NNETT,  B.  Bio  Grande, 
68.) 

193.  Platalea  ajaja,  Linn. 

Not  rare,  bnt  more  common  near  the  coast.  It  mnst  breed  in  tiie 
vicinity.— (Dbbssbb,  Ibis,  1866,  33.— Bennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  58.) 

194.  Ardea  Iieiodiam  Linn. 

Common  resident.  Fonnd  nesting  abundantly  on  Padre  Island  by 
Mr.  Sennett.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 31.— Sbnnbtt,  B.  Bio  Grande,  68.) 

195.  Rerodiaa  esretta,  (Gm.) 

Common  resident,  bnt  more  plentiful  in  summer.  Breeds  abundantly 
in  the  same  locality  as  the  preceding  species.  The  nests,  as  a  rule, 
were  distinguishable  by  their  large  size ;  the  eggs  and  youug  were  also 
quite  characteristic.  Twelve  eggs  average  2.14  by  1.54.— (Dbesseb, 
Ibis,  1866, 31.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  59.) 

196.  Oarzetta  candldiasima,  (Jaoq.) 

Abundant  during  the  summer,  a  few  passing  the  winter.  Breeds  in 
great  numbers.  Its  nest  and  eggs  are  only  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  the  succeeding  species.— (Dbesseb,  Jbis,  1866, 31.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  59.) 

197.  Rydranassa  tricolor,  (Mun.) 

Common  summer  visitant.  I  do  not  think  that  any  are  found  here 
during  winter.  In  visiting  the  heronry  already  referred  to,  the  Louisi- 
ana Heron  was  found  in  abundance.  The  birds  seemed  more  shy  in 
leaving  their  nests  than  the  two  preceding.  The  nests  and  eggs  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  Little  White  Egret,  and  could  not  be  positively 
Identified  without  seeing  the  parent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  nests  were 
smaller,  and  the  eggs  a  little  larger  and  of  a  deeper  shade. — (Sennett, 
B.  Bio  Grande,  60,—Dcniiegretta  ludovicianuj  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  31.) 

198.  Dlohromanaasa  rufa,  (Bodd.) 

Not  uncommon  during  the  summer.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1878, 
Mr.  Sennett  found  this  species  breeding  in  large  numbers  on  Padre 
Island.  The  nests  were  placed  on  low  prickly  pears  or  on  the  ground. — 
(Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  60. — Demiegretta  rufa^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 
31.— Demiegretta  pealiij  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 31.) 

199.  Florida  casmlea,  (Linn.) 

Seen  throughout  the  year,  but  most  abundantly  in  summer.  Breeds  on 
Padre  Island.- (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 31.— Sennett,  B.Eio  Grande, 61.) 

200.  Nyctiardea  griaea  var.  naevia,  (Bodd.) 

Bather  common  resident,  but  many  go  farther  south  in  winter. 
Found  breeding  with  the  other  species  among  the  tul6s,  but  in  fewer 
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nnmbers.  The  nests  differed  from  those  of  the  others  by  twigs  and 
small  branches  being  generally  used  in  their  constrncMon,  which  must 
have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  They  were  but  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  most  of  the  nests  contained  nearly 
(fledged  young.— 2^.  gardenij  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  32.— JT.  nceviay  Sen- 
NBTT,  B.  Bio  Grande,  61.) 

201.  Nyctherodifu  violaceua,  (Linn.) 

Bather  uncommon.  Probably  breeds  at  no  great  distance,  but  I  found 
no  nests.- (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  32.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  61.) 

202.  *Bntoiidea  vireacens,  (Linn.) 

Oommon  in  summer,  but  rare  in  winter.  Several  pairs  breed  within 
Fort  Brown,  placing  their  nests  on  horizontal  branches  of  mesquite-trees. 
Several  sets  average  1.49  by  1.15.— (Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1866,  32.) 

203.  Botaums  lentlginostui,  (Montag.) 

Occurs  in  moderate  numbers  during  the  migrations. — (Dbbsseb,  Ibis, 
1.866,  32.) 

204.  Ardetta  exUis,  (Gmel.) 

A  few  pairs  were  seen  in  the  heronry  already  referred  to.  No  nests 
were  found,  but  the  birds  unquestionably  breed  there. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis, 
1866, 32.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  61.) 

205.  Oru8  amerloana,  (LIdd.) 

Not  rare,  especially  on  the  prairies  near  the  coast.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  species  of  Crane  breeds  in  this  neighborhood. — (Dbbsseb, 
Ibis,  1866,  30.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  61.) 

206.  Qnis  oanadenaia,  (Linn.) 

Decidedly  more  abundant  than  the  White  Crane  during  the  winter 
months,  and  not  so  shy. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  30.) 

207.  Poraana  Carolina,  (Linn.) 

Common  during  the  migrations.  I  am  quite  positive  that  a  few  pairs 
breed  near  here  in  suitable  localitiea — (Dbbsseb,  Ibis,  1866,  40.) 

208.  GeUinnlasaleata,  (Licht.) 

Parents  and  eggs  obtained  on  the  16th  of  M<ay  among  beds  of  reeds. — 
(Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  61.) 

209.  lonomis  martiiiica,  (Linn.) 

Doubtless  breeds,  for  I  have  taken  young  birds  in  September  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  fly. — (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  41.) 

210.  Fnlioa  americana,  Gm. 

Very  common  resident.  Breeds  among  patches  of  tul^,  making  a 
rather  bulky  platform  of  bits  of  dead  reeds  scarcely  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Fourteen  is  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  I  have 
found  in  one  nest.— (Dbessbb,  Ibis,  1866,  40.— Bennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  62.) 
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Family  PARRID^:  The  Jacanas. 

Parridce,  "Sblys,  1842".— Gray,  Hand-list,  III,  1871,  69.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Norn.  Neotr. 
1873,  viii,  142.— Boucard,  Cat.  Av.  1876,  IX,  11. 

<  Ballidcd,  Vigors  (fide  Grat).— Lilljeboro,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 17. 

=  FarrincB,  Gray,  List  Genera  B.  1840,  — ;  2d  ed.  1641,  91  (  <  Patewwdeidoj).— Gray  & 
Mitch.,  Genera  B.  4to,  III,  1849, 588  ( <  Falamedeidos) ;  Genera  and  Subg.  1855, 
119  (  <  Pa2ameddd(F).— Lilljeborg,  P.  Z.  S.  1866. 17  (  <  RaUida). 

<  PalamedeidcBf  Gray,  T.  c 

<  Gallinulid(B,  Blas.  (fide  Gray). 

Gh. — Small-sized  wading  birds,  combiuiDg  the  general  appearance  of 
Bails  and  Plovers,  bat  differing  from  either  in  the  remarkable  and  ex- 
cessive elongation  of  the  toes  and  claws,  the  latter  nearly  straight  and 
mncb  compressed,  that  of  the  hallux  much  longer  than  its  digit  and 
slightly  recurved. 

The  above  brief  diagnosis  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Jacanas  from 
all  other  wading  birds.  Their  nearest  allies  appear  to  be  the  Plovers, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  feet,  as  pointed 
out  above.  The  single  American  genus  Parra^  Lath.,  is  further  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  leaf-like  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  a 
sharp,  conical  spur  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  bend  of  the  wing, 
in  the  possession  of  which  features  they  present  a  striking  analogy  to 
certain  Plovers,  as  the  genera  Lobivanellus^  Strickl.,  and  HophpteruSj 
Bonap.  The  genus  Parra,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all  Ameri- 
can,* is  characterized  as  follows : — 

Genus  PABBA,  Linnsdus. 

<  Jacana,  Briss.,  Om.  V,  1760, 121.    Type,  Parrajaoafia,  AucT.    (Includes  Hjfdralectar, 

Wagl.,  and  Metopodhu,  Wagl.) 

<  GalUnula,  Kay  (fide  Gray). 

<Parra,  Linn.,  S.  N.  I,  1766,  259.  Type,  P.  dominioa,  Jj\nn.j=  Lohhanellua  hriseoniy 
(Wagl. ) !  (Inolndes  also  Chauna  and  Jacana. )— Latham,  Ind.  Om.  II,  1790, 762. 
Type,  P.  jacana,  Linn.  (luclndes  Hydrophasianus,  Wagl.,  Chauna,  lUiger,  and 
Metopodius,  Wagl.)— Gray,  Hand-list,  III,  1871,  69  (subg.  Parra). 

=  Parra,  Gray,  List  Genera,  2d  ed.  1841,  91 ;  Gen.  and  Subg.  1855,  119,  No.  1976.— 
Gray  &  Mitch.,  Genera  B.  Ill,  1849,  288.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 282  (synopsis  of 
species).— ScL.  <&  Salv.,  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 142  (list  of  species).— Boucard,  Cat. 
Ay.  1876, 11  (list  of  species). 

Ch. — ^Bemiges  normal.  Bectrices  much  abbreviated,  very  soft,  entirely 
concealed  by  the  tail-coverts.  Forehead  with  large,  leaf-like  lobe,  free 
laterally  and  posteriorly,  adhering  centrally  and  anteriorly;  rictus  orna- 
mented by  a  smaller  lobe  (rudimentary  in  P.  gymnostoma). 

The  above  characters  are  chiefly  those  which  distinguish  the  Ameri- 
can genus  Parra  from  its  Old  World  allies  SydraphasianuSji  Metopo- 

*  For  a  synopsis  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  see  Sclater  *'  On  the  American  Genus 
Parra  ",  in  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1856,  p.  282. 
t  ^^  HydrophaeianuSy  Wagler,  1832."    Type,  H,  chirurgus  (Scopoli). 
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diusj*  and  Sydrdleetar.i  I  am  nnable  to  state  in  jast  what  essential 
partionlars  the  two  latter  differ  from  Parra^  never  having  seen  speci- 
mens of  any  species  of  either  form.  The  first,  however,  differs  very 
widely  in  the  great  development  of  the  rectrices,  of  which  the  inter- 
medise  are  excessively  elongated ;  in  the  onrions  attenuation  of  the 
primaries,  which  are,  moreover,  of  very  unequal  length,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  lobes  about  the  base  of  the  bill.  These  characters  I  have 
drawn  from  figures  of  the  single  species,  H.  ehimrgus  (Scopoli),  not  hav- 
ing seen  the  bird  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  generic  characters  given  above,  the  following  also 
may  be  mentioned : — 

Bill  somewhat  Plover-like  in  form,  the  basal  half  with  the  upper  and 
lower  outlines  nearly  parallel  and  decidedly  approximated,  the  terminal 
half  of  the  culmen  strongly  convex,  the  gonys  nearly  straight,  and 
decidedly  ascending  terminally;  nostrils  small,  horizontal,  elliptical, 
situated  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  augle  of  the  eye  and  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  Primaries  10,  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the  tertials,  the 
three  outer  quills  longest  and  nearly  equal,  their  inner  webs  slightly 
narrowed  near  the  end.  Tarsus  and  bare  portion  of  the  tibia  covered 
by  a  continuous  frontal  and  posterior  series  of  transverse  scutellsd,  these 
sometimes  fused  into  continuous  sheaths ;  middle  toe  (exclusive  of  its 
daw)  about  equal  to  the  tarsus  (sometimes  a  little  shorter) ;  outer  toe 
equal  to  the  middle  toe,  but  its  claw  a  little  shorter;  inner  toe  a  little 
shorter  than  the  outer,  but  its  claw  considerably  longer;  hallux  about 
equal  to  the  basal  phalanx  of  the  middle  toe,  but  its  claw  reaching  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  to  the  end  of  the  middle  toe. 

211.  Parra  gymnostoma. 

Parra  gymnovUma^  Wagler,  Isis,  1831,  517.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 283  (S.  Mexico 
to  New  Graoada.  Diagnoflis  and  synonymy) ;  1857,  206  ( Jalapa). — 
Sol.  &,  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  231  (Belize,  Hondaras;  Peten,  Gaatemala) ; 
Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 142.— -TayijDR,  Ibis,  1860,  315  (Hondara8).-~SALViN, 
Ibis,  1870,  116  (Coeta  Rica);  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  218  (Costa  Rica).— Lawb., 
Mem.  Boston  Soc.  II,  1874, 312  (Mazatlan,  Manzanillo  Bay,  ZacatalaR., 
and  Rio  de  Coahayana,  W.  Mexico.  Habits.  Desor.  nest  and  eggs) ; 
Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  No.  4, 1876,  50  (Isth.  Tehaantepec).— Merrill, 
Bull.  Natt.  Orn.  Clab,  I,  Nov.  1876,  88  (Ft.  Brown,  Texas;  1  pair; 
Aagast). 

Farra  ooTd\fera,  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1842,  135  (Acapolco.  Descr.  adolt).— Des 
MURS,  Icon.  Orn.  1845,  pi.  42. 

Sp.  CO.— Adult:  Wing,  4.50-5.40;  culmen,  1.15-1.40,-  tarsns,  1.90- 
2.35;  middle  toe,  1.85-2.25.|  Head,  neck,  jagnlam,  and  extreme  an- 
terior portion  of  the  back  uniform  black,  with  a  faint  silky  glossy-green 
gloss  below.  Best  of  the  plumage  mainly  uniform  rich  purplish  chest- 
naty  with  a  faint  purple  gloss,  brightest  or  most  rufesceut  on  the  wings, 

•  "  Meiopodius,  Wagler,  1832."  Type,  Parra  c^rxcana^  Lath.,^  Gray. 
t "  HydraUotor,  Wagler,  1832."  Type,  Parra  cristata,  Vieill.,  fide  Gray. 
I  Extremes  of  thirteen  examples. 
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more  purplish  on  the  back,  ramp,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  of  a  rich 
dark  purplish  maroon  shade  on  the  breast  and  sides;  anal  region,  tifaisD, 
and  orissom  daller  and  more  grayish.  Bemiges  (except  the  tertials)  pale 
yellowish  pea-green,  bordered  terminally  with  dnll  dasky,  this  border 
very  narrow,  and  strictly  terminal  on  the  secondaries,  bat  broader  and 
involving  more  or  less  of  both  edges  of  the  qnills  on  the  primaries,  where 
it  increases  in  extent  to  the  outer  qaill,  which  has  the  entire  outer  web 
blackish ;  alulsB  and  primary  coverts  dnll  blackish.  Tail-feathers  uni- 
form rich  chestnut.  ^^  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill,  alar  spurs,  and  frontal  leaf, 
bright  yellow;  upper  base  of  bill  bluish  white,  the  space  between  it  and 
the  nasal  leaf  bright  carmine;  feet  greenish"  (Sumichrast, MS.,  fiAt 
Lawr.,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  No.  4, 1870,  p.  50). 

YoymQ  I  Frontal  leaf  rudimentary.  Pileum  grayish-brown,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  wide  and  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe  of  buf^ 
white,  extending  to  the  occiput ;  below  this  stripe,  another  narrower 
one  of  black  or  dusky,  beginning  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  and 
extending  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  auriculars  to  the  nape,  which  is 
also  of  this  color ;  remainder  of  the  head,  with  the  entire  lower  parts, 
except  the  sides,  continuous  buffy  white,  more  strongly  tinged  with  buff 
across  the  jugulum.  Upper  parts  in  general  (except  the  remiges)  light 
grayish-brown,  the  feathers  bordered  terminally  with  rusty  buff  in  the 
younger  stage,  but  uniform  in  older  individuals ;  rump  more  or  less 
tinged  \rith  chestnut.  Sides  and  lining  of  the  wing  dusky  black,  but 
in  older  examples  more  or  less  tinged  with  chestnut  Remiges  as  in  the 
adult;  rectrices  grayish-brown. 

The  downy  young  is  unknown,  or  at  least  if  described  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out  where. 

In  the  considerable  series  of  specimens  of  this  species  contained  in 
the  collection  of  the  National  Museum,  notable  variations  in  size  and 
proportions  occur  among  specimens  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  but 
apparently  without  regard  to  locality.  Cuban  specimens  do  not  differ 
in  the  least  from  Mexican  and  Central  American  examples. 

The  following  note  was  pablished  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nnttall  Orni- 
thological Club,  vol.  i,  p.  88.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  except  that 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  Mr.  Bidgway  showed  me  some 
skins  of  this  carious  bird,  and  I  was  enabled  to  positively  identify  them 
with  the  birds  I  saw: — •*  Early  in  August  (1870)  I  saw  a  pair  of  water- 
birds  quite  new  to  me  on  the  borders  of  a  lagoon  near  Fort  Brown. 
I  was  on  horseback  at  the  time,  and  did  not  have  my  gnu,  but  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  observe  them  carefully.  The  next  day  I  winged 
one  of  them,  but  it  fell  into  a  dense  bed  of  water-plants,  and  could  not 
be  found,  and  the  survivor  disappeared.  Bespecting  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  bird  as  seen,  Mr.  Bidgway  writes :  ^The  bird  you  describe  is  un- 
doubtedly  Farra  gymnostoma  ;  •  •  •  the  chestnut  back  and  yellow 
(greenish-yellow)  wings  settle  the  species  beyond  a  doubt'  '^ 
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212.  Cygnus  anierioainis,  Sfaarpless. 

Early  in  Jaanary,  1878,  a  fine  specimen  was  brought  into  Brownsville 
alive  by  a  Mexican,  who  said  that  it  was  caught  on  a  lagoon  by  one  of 
his  dogs.  It  mnst  have  been  wonnded,  tbongh  I  could  see  no  sign  of 
this.  Either  this  species  or  the  Trumpeter  Swan  is  said  to  be  not 
uncommon  near  the  coast  during  winter. 

213.  Aiuker  altaifrons  var.  gambeli,  HartL 

The  first  of  the  Geese  to  return  in  the  autumn,  usually  about  the  first 
week  in  October.  Comparatively  few  of  this  or  the  other  species  of 
Geese  remain  throughout  the  winter,  but  during  the  migrations  this  one 
is  only  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  Snow  Goose.  I  have  seen  a  flock  of 
at  least  two  hundred  pass  over  Fort  Brown  as  late  as  the  18th  of  April. — 
{A.  gambeliy  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  42.) 

214.  Cben  hyperboreus^  (Pall.) 

Very  abundant,  especially  on  the  salt  prairies  near  the  coast — 
(Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  41.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  62.) 

215.  Branta  canadenals»  (Lidd.) 

Not  rare,  but  the  least  common  of  the  Geese  in  this  vicinity. — {Ber- 
niala  c,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  42.) 

216.  Branta  hutohlnBi,  (Sw.  <&  Biob.) 

More  abundant  than  B.  canadensis^  but  less  so  than  A.  gambeli. — 
{Bemicla  A.,  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  42.) 

217.  Dendrooygna  automnalia,  (Linn.) 

This  large  and  handsome  bird  arrives  from  the  south  in  April,  and  is 
soon  found  in  abundance  on  the  river  banks  and  lagoons.  Migrating 
at  night,  it  continually  utters  a  very  peculiar  chattering  whistle,  which 
at  once  indicates  its  presence.  Galled  by  the  Mexicans  j>a^o«  niaizalj  or 
Corn-field  Duck,  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  those  localities.  It  is  by 
no  means  shy,  and  large  numbers  are  oflcred  for  sale  in  the  Brownsville 
market.  Easily  domesticated,  it  becomes  very  tame,  roosting  at  night 
in  trees  with  chickens  and  turkeys.  When  the  females  begin  to  lay,  the 
males  leave  them,  and  gather  in  large  flocks  on  sand-bars  in  the  river. 
My  knowledge  of  the  breeding  habits  is  derived  from  Dr.  S.  M.  Finley, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  these  birds  at  Hi- 
dalgo. The  eggs  are  deposited  in  hollow  trees  and  branches,  often  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  water  (two  miles),  and  from  eight  to  thirty 
feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  placed  on  the  bare  wood, 
and  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in  number.  Two  broods  are  raised,  and 
the  parent  carries  the  young  to  water  in  her  bill.  Twelve  eggs  received 
from  Dr.  Finley  average  2.11  by  1.53,  with  but  little  variation  in  size: 
they  are  of  the  usual  duck  shape,  and  in  color  are  a  rather  clear  yellow- 
ish-white. The  birds  leave  in  September,  but  a  few  lace  broods  are  seen 
as  late  as  November.  The  soft  parts  in  a  full-plumaged  living  male  were 
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as  follows:  iris  brown;  bill  coral-red,  orange  above;  nail  of  bill  bluish; 
legs  and  feet  pinkish-white.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1862,  42.— Bennett,  B. 
Bio  Grande,  62.) 

218.  Dendrcoygna  fnlva,  (Gmel.) 

I  cannot  say  much  in  regard  to  this  species,  thongh  it  is  about  as 
common  as  the  preceding  in  this  vicinity.  Like  the  Corn-field  Duck,  it 
is  a  summer  visitant,  and  both  species  frequent  the  same  places.  The 
notes  while  flying  are  somewhat  different  1  know  nothing  definite  in 
regard  to  the  breeding  habits,  but  they  probably  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  other  bird.  Dr.  Finley  tells  me  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  it  at  Hidalgo.  In  a  fresh  specimen,  the  bill  was  bluish-black;  legs 
light  slaty-blue.— (Dbebseb,  Ibis,  1866,  42.) 

219.  Anas  boschas,  Linn. 

Not  uncommon  during  the  winter  mouths. — (Dresseb,  Ibis,  1866,  42.) 

220.  Anas  obscura,  Gm. 

Kot  common ;  a  few  remain  to  breed  on  the  marshes  near  the  coast. — 
(Deessee,  Ibis,  1866,  42.— Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  63.) 

221.  Dafila  acuta,  (Linn.) 

Bather  plentiful.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1806,  43.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  63. 

222.  Chatilelaamns  streperuB,  (Linn.) 

Probably  the  most  common  Duck  in  this  vicinity  during  the  winter. 
My  game  register  shows  that  a  greater  number  of  Gadwalts  were  killed 
each  winter  than  of  any  other  Duck.  Some  remain  throughout  the 
summer.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,  43.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  63.) 

223.  Mareca  americana,  (Gm.) 

Bather  common,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn. — (Dresser,  Ibis, 
1866,  43.— Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  63.) 

224.  Nettlon  caroiinensis,  (Gm.) 

Common, especially  during  the  migrations. — (Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,43.) 

225.  Qnerquedula  diacorB,  (Linn.) 

Common,  arriving  early  in  September.  A  few  remain  during  the 
winter,  but  the  great  majority  go  farther  south,  returning  about  the 
middle  of  March (Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

226.  Querqnedula  cyanoptera,  (VieiU.) 

Kot  rare  during  the  migrations;  more  are  seen  in  spring  than  in 
autumn. 

227.  Spatula  olypeata,  (Linn.) 

Very  common  in  winter.  I  have  seen  several  pairs  on  the  marshes 
during  the  breeding  season. — (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  63.) 
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228.  Fnliz  marila,  (Linn.) 

Batber  rare.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

229.  Fnliz  BlBniB,  (Eyton.) 

Decidedly  more  common  than  the  last.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  43.— 
Fuligula  a.,  Sennktt,  B.  Eio  Grande,  63.) 

230.  Fulix  coUaria^  (Donov.) 

A  few  spedimens  killed.— (Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

231.  Aythya  americana,  (Eyt.) 

Not  ancommon.— (^%a  a.,  Dbesser,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

232.  Aythya  valUanerla,  (Wils.) 

Barer  than  the  last  species;  but  few  specimens  shot. — {JEthyav.j 
Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

233.  Bncephala  albeola,  (Linn.) 

Bather  plentiful.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  43.) 

234.  Exismatnra  rublda,  (Wilp.) 
Abundant. 

235.  Lophodytes  cncuUatns,  (Linn.) 

A  few  seen  duriag  winter.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  44.) 

236.  Peleoanna  erythrorhynchQs,  (Gmel.) 

Bather  common,  and  seen  at  all  seasons.  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
breeding  places  of  this  species,  but  they  nnquestionably  nest  near  the 
coast,  and  also  at  no  great  distance  from  Hidalgo. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis, 
1866,  45.— P.  traehyrhyfichusj  Sbnnett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  63.) 

237.  Pelecanus  ffuoos,  Linn. 

Common  resident.  Found  breeding  abundantly  on  Padre  and  neigh- 
boring islands  by  Mr.  Sennett  in  March,  1878.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866^ 
45.— Sbnnett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  64.) 

238.  Plotos  anhlnga,  Linn. 

Occasionally  observed  about  Fort  Brown,  but  appears  to  be  more 
abundant  in  the  lagoons  higher  up  the  riv^. — (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 45.) 

239.  Oracnlns  mexicanaa»  (Brandt) 

Common  resident.  I  did  not  find  any  nests,  but  think  they  are  placed 
in  the  dense  growth  of  trees  and  thorny  bushes  that  borders  most  of 
the  lagoons  about  here.— (Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 45.— Sennett,  B.  Bio 
Grande,  64.) 

240.  Lams  argentatni^  Gm. 

l^Tot  rare  along  the  coast  in  winter.  One  shot  near  Fort  Brown  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1877.— (Sennett,  B.  Bio  Grande,  64.) 
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241.  Lams  delawarensis,  Ord. 

Common  in  winter.— (Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  64.) 

242.  ChrodcocephaluB  atxicilla,  (Linn.) 

Common  resident,  breeding  near  the  coast,  and  also  on  the  salt  prai- 
ries near  the  fort. — (Deesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  44.— Ikirw*  a.,  Bennett,  B. 
Kio  Grande,  64.) 

243.  Sterna  angUoa,  Mont. 

Bather  abundant.  Pound  breeding  in  company  with  Forster's  Tern. — 
(Sennett,  B.  Eio  Grande,  64.-5.  aranea^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  44.) 

244.  Sterna  caspla  t^r.  ixnperator,  Coaes. 

Breeds  on  Padre  Island.— (Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  65.) 

245.  Sterna  maxima,  Bodd. 

Breeds  on  Padre  Island.— (fif.  regia^  Dbesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  44.) 

246.  Sterna  cantiaoa,  Gm. 

Breeds  on  Padre  Island.— (Sennett,  B.  Eio  Grande,  05,) 

247.  Sterna  forsterl,  Natt. 

On  May  16, 1877,  Mr.  Sennett  and  I  found  a  colony  of  these  Terns  nest- 
ing on  a  nearly  submerged  grassy  island,  among  lagoons  and  marshes. 
They  had  but  just  begun  to  lay.  About  two  dozen  eggs  were  obtained, 
and  a  few  parents  shot  for  identification.  The  uests  were  slight  depres- 
sions among  the  short  grass,  and  the  eggs  were  frequently  wet. — (Sen- 
nett, B.  Kio  Grande,  65.) 

248.  Sterna  antUIamm,  (Less.) 

Common  in  summer,  and  some  pass  the  winter.  Deposit  their  eggs 
on  sand-bars  in  the  river. — {8.  frenatdj  Dbesser,  Ibis,  1866,  44. — 8. 
superdliaris  antillarum,  Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  66.) 

249.  Hydrochelidon  nigra,  (Linn.) 

Rather  plentiful  during  summer. — (JT.  plumbeaj  Duesseb,  Ibis,  1866, 

45.) 

250.  Rhjnchopa  nigra,  Linn. 

2^ot  rare  in  summer.— (Deesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  45.— Sennett,  B.  Rio 
Grande,  66.) 

251.  Podiceps  domlnicns,  (Linn.) 

A  rather  common  resident.  Several  nests,  undoubtedly  of  this  Grebe, 
were  found  on  May  16, 1877,  while  visiting  the  heronry  already  referred 
to.  They  were  made  of  water-plants  and  pieces  of  reeds  slightly  fas- 
tened to  one  or  two  tul^-stalks,  and  forming  a  wet,  floating  mass.  No 
eggs  were  obtained.— (Sennett,  B.  Rio  Grande,  66.) 

KoTB.— So  far  as  it  appears,  Dr.  MerrilPs  claim  (Bull.  N.  O.  0. 1, 88), 
to  have  been  the  first  to  have  really  added  this  species  to  the  North 
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American  fauna,  must  be  admitted  to  be  well  fonnded.  It  was  certainly 
<^new  to  the  American  fauna ",  unless  it  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained to  be  entitled  to  be  so  ranked.  Unless  Dr.  Qambel's  attributing 
this  bird  to  California  be  admitted,  which  it  cannot  be  without  confir- 
mation, no  one  can  properly  make  any  such  claim.  The  Berlandier  eggs — 
there  were  no  birds — ^are  unidentified,  though  probably  genuine,  but  of 
Mexican  origin.  It  is  also  included  in  Dr.  Goues's  Birds  of  the  North- 
west, where,  however,  it  is  only  given  as  occurring  *^  north  to  the  Bio 
Grande''— not  "north  0/ the  Bio  Grande".  As  Dr.  Cones  gives  no 
authority  for  regarding  it  as  known  to  be  North  American,  but  stops 
at  the  boundary  line,  the  inference  is  that  its  presence  was  conjectural 
and  not  positive.— T.  M.  B. 

252.  PodiljrmbiiB  podiceps,  (Linn.) 
Occurs  in  winter.— (Deesseb,  Ibis,  1866,  46.) 
August  1, 1878. 


ox  A  If EW  SERBANOID  FISH,  EPIITEPHEIilTS  DRtTSraOND-HATI,  FROX 
THE  BERHVDA8  AND  F&OBIOA. 

By  O.  BROWN  OOODE  and  TARLETON  H.  BEA2V. 

The  National  Museum  possesses  two  specimens  of  a  Serranoid  fish, 
apparently  undescribed,  for  which  we  propose  the  name  Epinephelus 
Drummond'Hayij  dedicating  the  species  to  Colonel  H.  M.  Drummond 
Hay,  G.  M.  Z.  S.,  of  Leggieden,  Perth,  Scotland,  formerly  of  the  British 
Army,  by  whom  the  species  was  first  discovered  at  the  Bermudas  in  1851. 

The  species  is  easily  recognized  by  its  numerous,  small,  star-like,  white 
spots  on  a  dark  ground,  a  type  of  coloration  not  found  in  any  other 
representative  of  this  family  hitherto  described. 

A  collection  of  water-color  drawings,  lent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion by  Colonel  Drummond  Hay,  contains  an  excellent  sketch  of  one  of 
these  fishes,  which  was  taken  by  him  on  the  outer  reef  of  the  Bermudas 
in  1851.  This  specimen  weighed  52^  pounds.  The  drawing  is  on  the 
scale  of  one-flfth. 

The  smaller  specimen  (No.  16,795)  is  fifteen  and  three-quarters  inches 
long.  It  was  received  in  May,  1876,  from  Mr.  £.  O.  Blackford,  and  was 
for  some  days  on  exhibition  in  the  large  glass  refrigerator  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Building  on  the  Exhibition  Grounds  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Southern  Florida  by  one  of  the  New 
York  market  fleet.  A  cast  of  this  fish  was  made,  as  well  as  an  accurate 
sketch  in  water-colors. 

A  second  specimen  (No.  21,255)  was  received  early  in  May,  1878,  from 
Mr.  Silas  Steams  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  Its  length  is  sixteen  and  three- 
quarters  inches.  The  following  description  has  been  prepared  from  t  hese 
two  specimens.    We  have  seen  other  specimens  of  this  species  in  the 
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New  York  Aqnariam,  which  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Bermadas.  The  fish  belongs  to  the  genas  Serranus  as  defined  by  Giin- 
ther,  and  to  the  genus  Epinephelus  as  limited  by  Gill,  having,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  allied  genus  Trisotropia^  nine  rays  in  the  anal  as  well  as 
other  characters. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  measurements  of  the  two 
specimens  as  given  in  tabular  form  below.  That  from  Pensacola  has 
longer  fins,  and  the  snout  also  a  trifle  longer.  This  is  perhaps  due  to 
some  slight  distortion  of  the  specimens,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of 
time  which  the  first  had  been  in  alcohol. 

Epinephelus  Drummond-Hayii  ep.  nov.,  Goode  <&  Bean. 

IHagnoais. — Length  of  head  about  one-third  of  total  length  (includ- 
ing caudal),  and  three-eighths  of  length  without  candal.  Greatest 
height  of  body  equal  to  length  of  head.  Least  height  of  tail  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  external  caudal  rays,  and  approximately  to  that 
of  snout.  Prseoperculum  finely  and  evenly  serrated;  denticulations 
somewhat  coarser  at  the  angle.  Suboperculum  and  interoperculum 
denticulated  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  their  common  junction. 
Maxillary  bone  nearly  and  mandibular  quite  reaching  to  a  line  drawn 
vertically  through  the  centre  of  the  orbit. 

Eye  circular,  its  diameter  contained  six  and  one-third  times  in  the 
length  of  the  head,  and  slightly  less  than  the  width  of  the  interorbital 
area,  which  is  half  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  centre  of  the 
orbit. 

Distance  of  dorsal  from' snout  equal  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  body, 
and  twice  the  length  of  the  mesial  caudal  rays  or  of  ventral  fin.  The 
length  of  the  first  spine  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  second,  and  more 
than  one-third  that  of  the  fourth,  and  longest  The  length  of  the  first 
ray  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  longest  spine;  that  of  the 
last  ray,  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

The  distance  of  anal  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the 
body  at  the  ventrals;  the  length  of  its  first  spine  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  first  of  the  dorsal;  the  length  of  the  third  spine  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
snout.  The  length  of  the  first  ray  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  maxil- 
lary ;  that  of  longest  ray  nearly  half  the  length  of  head;  that  of  the  last 
ray  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  second  anal  spine. 

Caudal  truncate  when  expanded;  slightly  emarginate  when  in  nat- 
ural position ;  covered  with  small  scales  nearly  to  its  tip. 

Length  of  median  rays  half  that  of  the  head,  that  of  external  rays 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  distance  from  snout  to  pectoral,  and  also  to  the 
length  of  that  fin. 

The  distance  of  ventral  from  snout  about  twice  its  own  length. 

Radial  Farmula.-^D.  XI,  16;  A.  Ill,  9;  0.  +  14  +;  P.  1, 16;  V.  I,  5. 

Scaler  in  lateral  line,  125;  above  lateral  line,  32;  below,  66-57. 

ColoVy  light  umberbrown,  everywhere  densely  spotted  with  irregular, 
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somewhat  stellate,  white  spots,  except  upon  the  lips  and  under  margin 
of  the  body.    There  are  about  forty  of  these  patches  between  the  gill- 
opening  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.    A  slight  tendency  to  coalesce  may 
be  observed  in  the  spots  upoVi  the  sides. 
At  Pensacola,  this  fish  is  called  the  Hind ;  at  the  Bermudas,  it  is  the 

**John  Paw'^. 

Table  of  MeaauremenU, 


CaiTent  number  of  spodmm  . 
Locality 


16,795. 
Bormada. 


31,355. 

S.  Stearns. 

PeonoolA,  FlA. 


Milllm.      lOOtha. 


MilUm.       lOOths. 


Extreme  length  (to  bMO  of  caadal) 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caadal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height  (behind  ventrals) 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  taU 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  opercnlnm  (to  end  of  flap) . . . 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible. 

Distance  Ibom  snoot  to  centre  of  orbit . 

Diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  firom  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  seoona  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays , 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  fh>m  snout 

Length 

Tentral : 

Distance  ftom  snout 

Length 

Branchiostegnls , 

Dorsal 

Anal.. 


335 
399 


360 
496 


35 

11 

38 
7 

13 
17 
31 
14 
6 

38 

97 

4 

10 

31 

13 

(6th)  14 
6 

70 
16 


I 


16 
(3d)  18 
8 

19 
98 

33 

31 

38 
10 


■Caudal 

Pectoral 

Tentral 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line. . 
Number  of  transyerae  rows  below  lateral  line  . 


7 

XI.  16 

111,9 

+  14  + 

1-16 

1^ 

135 

(39) 

(56) 


7 
XI,  16 

m.9 

+14+ 

1-16 
1-5 
185 
38 
57 


38 
36 
11 


7 
11 
13 
17 

s» 

6 


99 

il* 

84 

13 

(4th)  15 
6 

70 
16 
4i 

9 

10 

17 

(4th)  18| 

8 

19 
88 

34 
98 

40 
19 


WASHiNOTONy  May  25, 1878. 
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BESCRIPTIOIVS  OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  FISHE0»  I.17TJAIV17B  BI<ACK» 
FOBI^U  AKI^  I.VTJAHVS  STEARHSII,  FBOM  THE  COAST  OF  FI^BIDA. 

By  O.  BROWN  GOODE  omd  TABIiHTaAT  H.  BEAJff. 

Beeent  explorations  on  the  coast  of  Florida  have-  brought  to  light 
several  nndescribed  species  of  large  fishes.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  named  by  ns.  Two  species  of  Pristipomatoid  fishes  are  character- 
ized below. 

Laljaniui  Blaokfordli,  ep.  natf.,  Ooode  &  Beaih 

The  well*known  Bed  Snapper  of  our  Sonthern  coast  has,  strangely 
enough^  never  been  scientifically  described.  This  is  due  to  an  errone- 
ous, identification  of  this  species  with  a  common  West  Indian  formi 
Lutjanus  aya^  from  which  it  differs  in  several  particulars,  notably  in  the 
size  of  the  eye  and  of  the  scales. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Eugene  G.  Blackford  of  New  York 
Gity^  to  whom  the  National  Museum  is  Indebted  for  many  hundreds  of 
specimens  of  rare  fishes,  and  by  whose  vigilant  study  of  the  New  York 
fish-markets  several  species  have  been  added  to  the  fauna  of  the  United 
States. 

We  base  our  description  upon  a  fresh  specimen  (No.  21,330),  sent  from 
Pensacola,  Fia.,  May  — ,  1878,  by  Mr.  Silas  Stearns,  which  is  twenty-six 
inches  long,  and  weighs  11^  pounds ;  also  two  well-executed  casts,  one, 
No.  12,515,  obtained  by  Mr.  Milner^  in  Washington  Gity  market,  1874, 
thirty  inches  long,  and  one,  No.  20,978,  thirty-three  inches  long,  ob- 
tained from  the  Savannah  Bank,  March,  1878,  by  Mr.  Goode. 

Diagnosis, — Body  much  compressed ;  its  upper  profile  ascending  from 
the  snout,  with  a  slight  concavity  in  ftont  of  eye  to  the  origin  of  the 
spinous  dorsal,  thence  descending  in  a  long  curve  to  the  base  of  the 
caudal;  under  profile  much  less  arched.  Upper  and  lower  jaw  of  even 
extent.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  equal  to  length  of  head.  Least 
height  of  tail  ex^ual  to  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the 
pectoral.  Greatest  height  of  head  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  total 
length,  including  caudal  and  three-eighths  of  length  without  caudal. 
Prsdoperculum  finely  and  evenly  serrated,  except  at  the  angle,  where  the 
denticulations  are  coarser:  a  slight  emargination  above  the  angle,  in 
which  is  received  an  elevation  upon  the  interopercular  bone,  and  two 
shallower  emargiuations  above.  The  maxillary  falls  short  of  the  verti- 
cal line  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  mandibular  bone  of 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  orbit  Eye  circular;  its  diameter  contained 
seven  and  one-third  times  in  the  total  length  of  the  head.  Length  of 
snout  nearly  equal  to  that  of  maxillary.  Length  of  mandible  equal  to 
half  the  height  of  the  body  at  ventrals,  and  equal  to  or  slightly  less 
than  distance  from  snout  to  centre  of  orbit.  Distance  of  dorsal  from 
snout  about  three  times  the  length  of  snout ;  its  length  of  base  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  pectoral.    The  length  of  its  longest  spine  is  equal 
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to  twice  the  second  anal  spine,  and  aboat  three  times  that  of  the  first 
dorsal  spine.  The  first  dorsal  ray  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first  dorsal 
spine,  its  longest  ray  nearly  equal  to  the  first  ray  of  the  anal. 

Distance  of  anal  fin  from  snoat  equal  to  two-thirds  of  total  length 
(caudal  excluded),  twice  as  far  from  snout  as  is  the  pectoral;  the  length 
of  its  base  slightly  more  than  that  of  mandible ;  its  first  spine  half  as 
long  as  its  second  spine ;  its  third  spine  slenderer,  and  slightly  longer 
than  the  second ;  its  first  ray  is  about  twice  as  long  as  its  seconil  spine ; 
its  longest  ray  equal  to  middle  caudal  ray,  or,  in  young  specimens,  much 
longer }  its  last  ray  half  the  length  of  the  first. 

Caudal  much  emarginate,  crescent-shaped;  the  median  rays  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  external  rays. 

Pectoral  midway  between  snout  and  anal;  its  length  twice  that  of  the 
maxillary.  Distance  of  ventral  from  snout  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
body ;  its  length  three  times  that  of  second  anal  spine. 

Radial  Formula.— B.  VII;  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  Ill,  9 ;  0.  +  17  +  ;  P.  1, 16 ; 
V.  I,  6. 

Scales. — 8,  50, 15.  Scales  extending  half  the  length  of  the  anal  rays* 
on  the  membrane;  on  the  external  caudal  rays  nearly  to  tip,  and  with 
slight  traces  upon  the  spinous  dorsal  in  front  of  the  spines ;  and  in  the* 
soft  dorsal  somewhat  more  extended. 

Color. — Uniform  scarlet.  Oentre  of  scales  lighter,  also  belly,  which  is« 
silvered;  inside  of  axil  of  pectoral  dartcer  maroon. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  Lutjanus  torridus  of  Gope,  but  dif- 
fers in  several  particulars,  notably  (1)  the  smaller  eye;  (2)  the  greater* 
number  of  dorsal  and  anal  rays;  (3)  the  smaller  and  more  numerous- 
scales  ;  (4)  the  less  emargination  of  the  tail ;  (5)  the  shorter  ventral  fin« 
(according  to  figure  of  Gope) ;  (6)  the  higher  occipital  crest ;  and  (7)  in^ 
coloration. 

Professor  Gope's  type  measured  14  inches ;  ours  range  from  S3  to  17  ju- 

Lingual  teeth  in  two  patches ;  the  anterior  cordate,  with  emarginar 
tiou  posteriorly ;  the  other  ovate-lanceolate,  broadest  anteriorly.  Yom» 
erine  patch  a  quadilateral  figure,  with  concave  sides,  and  with  the 
longest  sides  posteriorly.  Palatine  patches  somewhat  spatulate,  broadest 
posteriorly. 

Proc.  Nat.  Hus.  78 12  Oct.  4,  1878. 
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Table  of  Meanarementi, 


Canent  nnmbor  of  speoimeg 
LOQAUty 


81,330. 
Penaaoola,  FIa. 


MiUim.      lOOtha. 


Bztreme  length 

Ijength  to  end  of  middle  caadalnji 

Body: 

Greateat  height 

Height  at  ventrais 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  intororbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distanoe  from  snoot  to  centre  of  orbit . 

Diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  longest  spine 

Height  at  lost  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Height  at  last  ray 


560 
654 


1? 

13 
(6th)  11| 


Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine . . 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays... 
Length  of  extomal  rays  . 

Distanoe  firom  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  fi»m  snout 

BraochiostegaJs 

Dorsal. ..rr 

Anal 

Caudal 

Pectoral 


^ 


Ventral _ _ 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  abore  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  bebw  lateral  line 

Weight pounds. 


7 
X,14 

111,9 
4-17  + 

1,16 

1,5 

50 

8 

15 

"4 


3 

I 

Od)19i 

16 
M 

33 

30 

37 
lOi 
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IMble  of  JfeTeoMireiMiito— Continaed. 


Cwrent  nnmlwr  of  speoimen 

▲. 

Gulf  of 
Mexico, 

R 

C. 

Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

D 

Loodity i 

GuVof 
Mexico. 

Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Millim. 

lOOths 

MilUm. 

IQOths 

MilUm. 

lOOthB 

Millim. 

lOOths 

Elxti^m^ length  ....  , 

650 
758 

96 

?? 

36 
9 

15 
18 

? 

41 

■a 

S3 

7 
10 
6 

68 

'1* 

590 
613 

?? 

11 

38 

8 
14 
13 
18 
18 

5| 

43 

^» 

9 

» 

lU 
6 

69 
15 

?» 

18 
86 

i» 

38 
90* 

460 
540 

7 

X,14 
IIL9 

1,5 

50 

9 

16 

5 

36i 

38 
8 
14 
in 

'i 

97 

1 

1! 

19 
6i 

70 
15 

19 

18 
7 

17 
H6 

34 
39 

38 
90 

380 
445 

'.'.'.'.'.'.v. 



7* 

X.14 

9 
16 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caadal  rays 

Greatest  height  (behind  yentnUs) 

(Hit.) 
37i 

Height  At  v«£teir™.. .  ..^..::;:;:: 

36J 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

37i 

8 

Length  of  snoot 

14 

Length  of  upper  Jav 

lit 

18 

Length  of  mandi&le 

Distance  ttoax  tnoat  to  centre  of  orbit . . . 

Diameter  of  eye  ••........  .............. 

0 

Dorsal  (splnons>: 
Distance  ftom  snont 

4U 

Length  of  base 

5r 

Length  of  first  spine 

,? 

Length  of  aeoondspine 

Length  of  longest  spine 

'S* 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dersalrsoft): 
Length  of  base 

S 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

6 

iinal: 
Distance  fVom  saoiit 

79* 

Length  of  base 

15 

Length  of  first  spine.... 

5 

Length  of  seoond  spine 

Oi 

Length  of  .third  spine 

7 
11 
14 

35 

37 

??* 

f 

X14 
111,9 

+  17+ 
L  15-16 

"-^ 

9 
16 

0* 
19 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

m 

"LfngtM  Af  last rav *..,* 

7 

Caudal:              ^ 
Length  of  middle  rays 

17 

Ijongthof  external  rays 

96 

Pectoral: 
Difttiino^  fVom  snout 

S* 

Lenjcth 

Ventral: 
Distance  fh>m  snout 

3d| 

M^ 

Rnn^li  in^tMra^ 

7 

*?? 

fiO 

9 

16 

15i 

Dorsal...!!?!:: ;.:.:.:::::::;:;:: 

Anal 

Candal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

Ko.  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Ka  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line. .. 
Weight pounds.. 

LnljannB  Steamoli,  ep.  ftov.,  Goode  &  Bean. 

A  single  Bpeoimen  of  the  Mangrove  Snapper  of  Pensacola  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Silas  Stearns,  to  whom  the  species  is  dedicated^  as  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  securing  for  the  United  States 
National  Masenm  large  collections  of  fishes  from  the  Golf  of  Mexico 
and  fresh  waters  adjacent  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Upon  this  individual  (catalogne  nnmber  21,337),  oar  description  is 
based,  having  been  drawn  np  from  the  fresh  specimen.  Its  length  is 
19|  inches.  Besides  the  alcoholic  preparation,  the  Mnsenm  has  also  a 
cast  and  a  color-sketch. 
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Diagnosis, — This  species  may  be  readily  distingaished  from  L.  Blaol- 
fordii  by  its  different  color,  lower  and  leas  compressed  body,  shorter 
head,  shorter  pectorals  and  ventrals,  and  by  other  characters  which 
appear  in  the  table  of  measurements. 

Body  similar  to  that  of  L.  Blackfordii  in  shape.  It  greatest  height 
eqoals  length  of  head,  twice  length  of  mandible,  and  twice  that  of  ven- 
tral. Its  height  at  ventrals  equals  four  times  width  of  interorbital  area. 
Least  height  of  tail  eqaals  first  anal  ray  and  twice  the  last  dorsal  ray. 
Greatest  length  of  head  equals  greatest  height  of  body,  twice  length  of 
mandible,  and  twice  ventral  length.  The  width  of  interorbital  area 
equals  one  fourth  of  height  at  ventrals  and  two-thirds  of  least  height 
of  tail.  Length  of  snout  equals  second  anal  ray.  Length  of  maxillary 
equals  twice  length  of  second  dorsal  spine,  which  equals  second  anal 
spine.  The  mandible  equals  the  ventral  in  length.  Bye  contained 
slightly  more  than  six  times  in  greatest  length  of  head. 

Distance  of  dorsal  from  snout  equals  three  times,  and  base  of  spinous 
dorsal  twice  length  of  snout.  First  dorsal  spine  about  equal  to  first 
anal.    Second  dorsal  spine  equals  second  anal  and  twice  first  anal. 

Longest  dorsal  spine  (fourth)  equals  one^third  of  greatest  length  of 
head.  Last  dorsal  spine  about  equal  to  half  distance  from  snout  to 
centre  of  orbit.  Base  of  soft  dorsal  equals  three  times  second  spine  of 
dorsal.  First  ray  of  dorsal  equals  three-fourths  of  first  anal  ray,  which 
equals  least  height  of  tail.  Longest  dorsal  ray  (fourth)  eqaals  twice 
diameter  of  eye,  and  the  last  equals  half  of  least  height  of  tail. 

Distance  of  anal  from  snout  equals  slightly  more  than  six  times  least 
height  of  tail;  its  length  of  base  somewhat  exceeds  length  of  second 
anal  ray.  First  anal  spine  equals  half  the  second,  which  is  half  the 
length  of  upper  jaw*  Third  anal  spine  equals  half  second  anal  ray, 
which  equals  length  of  snout  First  anal  ray  equals  least  height  of 
tail;  second  equals  length  of  snout,  and  last  equals  half  length  of  snout. 

Middle  caudal  rays  equal  one-sixth  and  superior  external  raya  one- 
fourth  of  total  length.  Inferior  external  rays  slightly  less  than  length 
of  pectoral. 

Distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  about  equal  to  length  of  head.  Its 
length  almost  twice  least  height  of  tail. 

Distance  of  ventral  from  snout  nearly  three  times  length  of  snout ;  its 
length  equals  half  length  of  head. 

Badial  Formula^B.  VII ;  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  HI,  8 ;  0.  +  17  + ;  P.  1, 15; 
V.  1,6. 

Scales.-^^  45, 14. 

Oolor.— General  color  scarlet  below,  shading  into  reddish  or  purplish 
thrown  above.  Plum  color  on  sides  and  top  of  head.  Below  the  lateral 
line,  the  posterior  half  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  scales  is  white  tinted 
with  scarlet;  the  basal  portion  reddish  and  much  darker.  Under  part 
of  head  light  scarlet  Vertical  fins  darker  than  the  body.  Pectoral 
and  ventral  white  roseate. 
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Teeti^— Yomerine  teeth  in  a  patch  shaped  like  a  spear,  with  concave 
catting  edges  and  acately  prodaced  angles. 

Table  of  MeofuremenU. 


Cmrent  miinber  of  epedmen.. 
Locality , 


91,337. 
PensAooks  Fla. 


Extreme  length  without  caadal 

Jjeng^  to  end  of  middle  oandal  rftjrs 

Body: 

Greateat  height 

Height  at  ventrala 

Least  height  of  tall 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  interorMtal  ana 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operonlum 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Bistanoe  from  snoot  to  centre  of  orbit . 

Diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distimoe  from  snout 

Lengthofbase     

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  longest  spine 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 


430 
501 


Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  bsse 

Lengtiiof  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Lenglthof  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caadal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays : {JXrio?.! 

Peotoral: 

Distance  from  snoot 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 


(101  in.) 

34 

38 
IS 

34 
8 
13 
11 
14 
17 

^3 

39| 
86 

(4th)  lU 


81 

9 

(4th)  11 

6 

73 


1 


Caudal 

Pectoral , 

Ventral 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line  . 
Number  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line.. 


7 

X.14 

UI,8 

+  17  + 

1.5 

1,15 

45 

6 

14 


7 

13 
(Sd)13 


3H 
831 

381 


A  HOTS  09  THS  OI7I*F  UaTHADBN,  BRBVOOVTIA  PATBONVa,  <HK>DB« 
Br  SIJLAS  STEARNS. 

The  Onlf  Menbaden  are  first  seen  abont  Pensacola  in  April.  They 
enter  the  harbor  in  small  schools^  swimming  at  the  surface,  rippling  the 
water  as  they  go.  I  have  never  seen  any  large  schools,  perhaps  not 
more  than  fonror  five  barrels  in  one  body;  but  the  number  of  small 
schools  which  might  be  seen  in  a  few  hours  at  the  right  place  and  in  a 
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favorable  time  woald  make  an  immense  school  or  schools,  if  consolidated. 
The  fishermen  report  them  in  small  bunches  outside  and  offshore.  I 
have  never  seen  one  in  the  spring  which  would  measure  over  six  inches, 
and  the  greater  number  measure  less  than  that;  all  the  fishermen  con- 
firm this. 

They  seem  to  stay  in  brackish  water  until  they  get  accustomed  to  the 
change,  and  lose  their  parasite,*  and  then  go  directly  into  the  firesh 
water.  About  May  27, 1  hauled  a  seine  in  a  fresh-water  stream  near  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  caught  nearly  a  barrel  of  Brevoortia  patranus. 
Their  color  was  darker,  and  I  did  not  find  any  parasites  in  their  mouths. 
Their  stomachs  were  full  of  food,  but  I  could  find  no  traces  of  spawn  or 
milt.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  they  return  from  fresh  water,  but 
last  October  Major  Staples  and  I  caught  about  two  dozen  in  a  gill-net 
with  a  mesh  of  3^  inches.  I  remember  that  they  were  gilled  very  hard, 
and  therefore  judge  that  they  must  have  been  quite  large.  I  am  quite 
positive  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species. 

PENSACOUki  Fla.,  June  6, 1878. 


A  NOTB   VPOH   TME  BI.ACK  dBOlTPER  (EPINEPHEIilTS   HIGRITVS  (HOI.- 
BROOK)  €111.1.)  OF  THE  SOVTHEBM  COAST. 

By  G.  BROWN  GOODE  and  TABJLETON  H.  BEAN. 

Among  the  specimens  from  Pensacola  sent  by  Mr.  Stearns,  there  is 
the  ^*  Jew-fish  "  of  West  Florida,  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds. 

The  specimen  (No.  21,329)  measures  in  length  29  inches,  and  weighs 
16  pounds.    It  was  described  while  in  a  fresh  condition. 

SYNONYMY. 

Serranw-inigritua,  Holbrook,  Ichthyology  of  Soath  Carolina,  p.  173,  pi.  xzy,  tig,  2. — 
GCntber,  Catalogne  of  the  Acanthopterygian  Fishes  in  the  CoUeotion 
of  the  British  Mnseam,  1, 1859,  p.  134. 

Epinephelus  nigritu8,  Gnx,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, 18G5,  p.  105 ;  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  for  1871-72, 1873,  p.  806 ;  Catalogne  of  the  Fishes  of  the  East 
Coast  of  North  America,  1873,  p.  28. 

DESCBIPTION.  ' 

Diagnosis. — ^Body  oblong,  thick,  tapering  very  gradually  from  the 
insertion  of  the  dorsal  and  the  end  of  the  ventral.  Its  greatest  height 
(behind  ventrals)  is  contained  three  and  one-sixth  times  in  total  length 
(caudal  included)  and  about  equal  to  length  of  head.  The  height  of 
body  at  ventrals  is  slightly  greater  than  one-third  of  total  length  with- 

*This  species  is  infested  hy  the  same  parasite  which  is  so  common  in  the  months  of 
the  common  Menhaden  in  Soathem  waters,  the  Cymoihoa  prcBguBtatw  (Latrobe)  Say. 
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oat  caudal,  doable  the  greatest  width  of  the  body,  and  three  times  the 
least  height  of  taiL 

Head  a  trifle  longer  than  greatest  height  of  body  and  slightly  less 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  pectoral.  The  width  of  the  interorbital 
area  is  half  that  of  the  head,  and  nearly  doable  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 
The  length  of  the  snont  is  aboat  equal  to  that  of  the  opercalam.  The 
preopercalum  is  finely  serrated  on  its  posterior  limb,  slightly  produced 
at  the  angle,  the  edge  of  which  is  obtusely  rounded,  and  armed  with 
stronger  denticulations.  Upon  the  inferior  limb  in  front  of  the  angle 
is  one  stout  spine.  Lips  scaleless.  Maxillary  with  a  few  minute  scales 
arranged  in  a  narrow  band.  Length  of  the  upper  jaw  nearly  half  the 
length  of  head  and  quite  half  the  greatest  height  of  the  body.  Length 
of  mandible  about  double  that  of  the  operculum.  Length  of  mandible 
slightly  more  than  that  of  pectoral. 

Bye  circular,  its  diameter  nearly  nine  times  in  length  of  head  and 
nearly  twice  in  width  of  interorbital  space.  Its  anterior  margin  is  mid- 
way between  the  tip  of  the  snoat  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pre- 
operculum. 

Dorsal  as  &r  from  the  snout  as  ventral,  its  length  of  base  three- 
foarths  that  of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  first  spine  slightly  exceeds 
the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  second  spine  is  as  long  as  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin  and  about  equal  to  the  longest  anal  ray.  The  length  of  the 
last  spine  is  twice  that  of  the  first.  The  length  of  base  of  soft  dorsal  is 
four-fifths  that  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  which  is  exactly  double  the  length 
of  the  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  last  ray  is  half  as  long  as  the  first  ray 
of  the  anal. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  is  three-fourths  of  the  length 
of  the  body  without  caudal.  Its  length  of  base  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  second  dorsal  spine.  The  relations  of  the  length  of  the  spines  and 
rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  exhibited  in  the  table  of  measurements. 

Caudal  fin  rounded,  its  middle  rays  half  as  long  as  the  head,  the 
exterior  rays  slightly  shorter.' 

The  pectoral  is  very  broad  and  rounded,  its  insertion  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  end  of  the  opercular  flap.  Its  length  slightly  exceeds 
that  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

Yentrals  broad,  distant  from  snout  three-eighths  of  the  length  of  the 
body  and  as  long  as  the  pectoral.  The  ventral  spine  is  as  long  as  the 
last  dorsal  spine. 

Scales  of  moderate  size,  with  minute  pectinations,  truncate  at  the 
attached  end.    When  detached,  their  shape  is  nearly  oblong. 

Color  J  dusky  brown  above,  lighter  below ;  fins  darker ;  no  traces  of 
markings  upon  body  or  fins. 
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Ounvat  number  of  ipedmai.. 
LoMlUy 


8i,3n. 


MilUm. 


lOOtha. 


Bztreme  leoffth 

Length  to  end  of  middle  esodal  njB . 
Body: 

Greatest  hebrbt 

Greatest  wlwh 

Height  at  ventraJs 

Least  height  of  tail 


.(S9  inches).. 


610 
735 


Greatest  length . 
ridth., 


Greatest  wid 

Width  of  interorbital  i 

Length  of  snont 

Length  of  operoolom 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  ftom  snoat  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  bngest  ray  (seyenth)  . 

Length  of  last  ray 


Distance  ftom  snout .... 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine  ... 
Length  of  secona  spine . 
'       Ispfie... 


Length  of  third  i. 

Length  of  first  ray . 

Length  of  longest  ray  (second). 

LoDgth  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  ftom  snout 

Length , 

Branchiostegals , 

Dorsal , 


Caudal 

Pectoral , 

Ventral , 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line , 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line . 
Number  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line. 


7 
X15 

ni,» 

+  17  + 

VI 

115 
S4 
58 


17 


*3 

10 

u 

i 


1* 
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7 

7« 

1 

16 

9 

m 

35 
Sli 

m 
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Washinqton,  June  1,  ld7d. 
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CATAI.OG1JE  OF  THE  BIRIMI  OF  BT.TINCEIfT*  FBOH  COI^IiECTIONB  MABE 
BT  MR.  FRED.  A.  OBER,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTIONS  OF  THE  SHITH- 
SOJIIAH  IHBTITIJTIOlf ,  WITH  HIS  HOTBi  THBRBOJI. 

Bjr  OEOBOE  N.  JLAWBENGE. 

Before  Mr.  Ober's  final  visit  to  Dominica,  he  made  ooUections  in  An- 
tigna  and  Barfonda.  These  were  left  with  the  United  States  consul  at 
Antigua,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  when  there 
was  an  opportonity  to  do  so.  This  was  in  September,  1877 ;  bnt  they 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

After  completing  his  investigations  in  Dominica,  he  went  to  St. 
Yineent,  whence  he  writes  onder  date  of  October  9 : — ^^^As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  mountains  I  was  taken  sick.  It  has  been  quite  discourag- 
ing. I  have  suffered  from  another  attack  of  fever.  I  feel  pretty  well 
now,  and  hope  to  keep  so.''  He  wrote  under  date  of  December  10 : — ^^1 
expect  to  leave  for  Grenada  January  15."  But  unfortunately  he  had  a 
relapse  of  fever,  by  which  he  was  completely  prostrated,  as,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  25,  he  says : — <<  I  am  just  convalescing  from  a  long  fever; 
camping  in  this  very  wet  weather  brought  it  on.  I  have  been  laid  up 
since  December  19.  I  lost  all  my  flesh,  and  was  so  weak  when  I  first 
left  my  bed  that  1  could  scarcely  stand.  Though  I  have  been  here  a 
long  while,  I  have  accomplished  little,  owing  to  the  rains  and  the  actual 
impossibility  of  w^M'king  the  woods  then,  without  a  pull-up  such  as  I  am 
getting.  I  hope  to  be  all  right  in  a  week,  and,  as  drier  weather  is  at 
hand,  to  rapidly  finish  this  island,  and  then  push  through  the  Orena* 
dines  to  Grenada.  From  there,  retrace  my  steps  here  for  mails,  &o., 
and  then  go  to  Martinique.'' 

Mr.  Ober's  long  sickness,  together  with  the  rains,  prevented  him  from 
making  but  a  moderate  collection  at  St.  Vincent.  He  was  to  leave  for 
Grenada  on  the  29th  of  February. 

The  collection  from  St.  Vincent  was  kindly  taken  in  charge  by  Bear- 
Admiral  Trenchard,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer  Powhatan, 
early  in  March.  It  was  received  at  the  Smithsonian  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  and  forwarded  to  me  a  few  days  thereafter.  It  consists  of  but 
ninety  specimens,  and  some  of  the  species  are  poorly  represented  in 
numbers. 

The  subjoined  account  from  Mr.  Ober,  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  island,  with  its  natural  and  zoological  peculiarities,  seems  to  con- 
vey  valuable  information.  This,  with  his  observations  on  the  habits  of 
birds,  &c.,  are  indicated  by  quotation-marks : — 

<<  St.  Vincent,  February  28, 1878.  This  island  lies  in  latitude  13<)  15^ 
north  and  longitude  61^  ICV  west.  It  is  about  100  miles  due  west  of 
Barbadoes,  and  is  one  of  the  long  chain  of  volcanic  islands  extending 
from  latitude  17o  50'  north  to  latitude  12^  north. 

<^  Like  Dominica,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada, 
it  is  very  mountainous ;  nearly  the  whole  surface  is  tossed  with  hills, 
and  even  the  level  land,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  this  character.  ^  , 
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^'  Like  the  othes  islands  of  the  chain,  it  has  a  longitudinal  axis  in  the 
shape  of  a  range  of  hills  extending  its  entire  length.  Here  and  there 
are  peaks  approaching  the  dignity  of  mountains,  the  highest  about  3,000 
feet.  In  the  northern  part  is  the  famous  <  SonSriere',  a  mountain  with 
a  crater  a  mile  in  diameter,  a  slumbering  volcano  which,  in  1812,  by  a 
tremendous  eruption,  spread  havoc  and  ruin  all  around  it.  Before  this 
eruption,  the  mountain  was  probably  much  higher  than  at  present,  as 
the  top  was  blown  completely  off  and  a  new  crater  opened.  Svidence 
of  its  work  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  deep  gullies  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain  side  and  the  plain  beneath  by  the  lava  flow  in  its 
great  rush  to  the  sea.  I  counted  five  of  these  dry  rivers  in  sailing  aloug 
the  leeward  coast.  The  most  extensive  is  on  the  windward  coast,  at 
least  300  yards  in  width. 

^'  St.  Vincent  has  more  cultivable  land  than  Dominica,  owing  to  the 
windward  side  sloping  gradually  from  the  foot  hills  to  the  sea,  a  tract 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  of  undulating  surface,  though  rough  and 
elevated  in  places. 

'^  As  will  be  seen,  the  avifauna  resembles  much  that  of  Dominica — 
some  birds  of  the  same  species  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  a  few  re- 
placed by  others  of  near  afOlnity,  and  one  or  two  new  forms. 

'^  The  Island  Parrot  Chrysotis  guildingi  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  but 
I  doubt  if  there  are  other  birds  whose  habitat  is  restricted  to  this  small 
range.  Were  I  possessed  of  all  the  information  I  hope  to  get  by  the 
time  my  investigations  are  completed,  I  might  speak  of  the  peculiarity 
of  these  insular  faun»,  by  which  I  find,  in  islands  separated  by  a  nar- 
row breadth  of  water — say,  from  15  to  30  miles — ^birds  found  in  one  that 
never  visit  the  other.  Notable  examples  could  be  given,  but  I  wish  to. 
speak  authoritatively  and  from  more  extended  experience. 

^^It  is  strange  that  in  an  island  more  than  two  degrees  south  of 
Dominica,  I  find  so  little  difference  io  the  plumage  of  birds;  hardly 
any  increase  of  those  tropical  species  of  bright  plumage,  which  are  so 
abundant  further  south  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
fauna  of  each  island  is  concerned,  and  in  external  character  of  surface 
and  soil,  and  even  in  the  component  elements  of  the  latter,  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent  could  scarcely  be  more  alike.  To  a  superficial  observer 
these  facts  are  apparent,  as  well  as  to  one  who  studies  them. 

^'  In  numbers,  as  well  as  in  species,  this  island  is  greatly  deficient.  To 
what  cause  to  attribute  this  disparity  when  the  forests  and  fields  teem 
with  bird-food,  and  islands  further  south  teem  with  birds,  I  am  at  a 
loss.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  appear  later,  in  the  process  of  careful 
investigation. 

'^  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  absence  of  any  particular  form  or 
fiimily ,  is  that  of  the  Picid».  Countless  trees,  decaying  and  dead,  under 
the  influence  of  a  never-ceasing  destructive  power,  which  would  afford 
food  for  thousands  of  birds ;  which  are  infested  and  alive  with  ants, 
borers,  &c.,  found  in  every  forest.    Not  a  woodpecker;  millions  of  nut- 
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and  seed-prodQcing  trees,  and  yoa  may  look  in  vain  for  any  member  of 
the  sqairrel  fiftmily. 

**And  among  birds  and  among  qnadrapeds,  there  is  no  animal  here 
that  takes  their  places. 

^  These  few  notes,  hasty  and  crade,  may  aid  in  the  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  animal  life  here,  and  only  for  that  purpose  are  they 
offered. 

*^  I  send,  by  the  same  conveyance  with  the  birds,  46  specimens  of 
Oarib  hatchets,  axes,  knives,  &c.,  illustrating  the  crude  state  of  advance- 
ment in  which  they  existed,  as  compared  with  their  enemies  and  co- 
existent tribes  of  the  larger  islands. 

^^ Allow  me  in  this  connection  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  offi- 
cials and  planters  of  St.  Yincent.  To  His  Excellency  George  Dnndas, 
Esq.,  O.  M.  6.  Lieut.  Governor  of  ^t.  Vincent;  Edward  Laborde, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  and  to  Hon.  Henry  Shaw,  Treasurer  of  the  island,  I 
am  especially  indebted  for  facilities  in  prosecuting  my  work,  as  well  as 
for  social  pleasures  that  have  greatly  relieved  the  tedium  of  life  in  a 
new  place. 

^  To  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  different  estates,  I  am  greatly 
indebted ;  to  James  Milne,  Esq.,  of  Butland  Yale,  for  a  residence  in  the 
country  when  recovering  from  fever ;  to  Messrs.  D.  K.  Porter  &  Co., 
Kingstown,  for  letters  of  introduction,  horses,  and  men.  Finally,  it  is 
only  incumbent  upon  me  to  add  that  I  have  received  nothing  but  kind 
treatment,  and  have  found  most  unbounded  hospitality  throughout  the 
island. 

**PKBDEEIOK  A.  OBEE." 

Fam.  TURDIDJE. 

1.  Tnrdns  nlgrlroatrlfl*  Lawr.,  Add.  X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 
^^Throsh,  9 .    Length,  9^  in.;  alar  extent,  14;  wing,  4^. 

^^  Found  on  lower  ground  than  Margarops  montanus.    Not  numerous." 

2.  Margarops  herminiexl  (Lafr.). 

^^Have  heard  the  unmistakable  whistle  of  this  bird,  and  have  seen  it 
as  it  flitted  by  in  the  dusk  of  the  high  woods,  but  have  not  obtained  it." 

3.  Margarops  montanna  (Vieill.). 

^^  Found  only  in  high  woods  and  valleys.  Not  very  abundant.  I  have 
not  seen  the  larger  species  of  this  genus." 

4.  dnclocerUila  mfioauda,  Goald. 

**  <  Trembleur '.  i .    Length,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  12jt ;  wing,  4. 
*^  Not  so  abundant  as  in  the  woods  of  Dominica,  but  still  plentifliL 
Lris  yellow." 

5.  Mlmaa  gUvna^  VieiU. 
*"  Mocking  bird.' 

^^  Male,  length,  10|  in. ;  alar  extent,  14;  wing,  4}, 
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<<  Female^  length,  9}  in.;  alar  extent,  12|;  wing,  4^ 
^'  Pretty  common  in  the  lowlands  and  cleared  places.  In  shape  and 
habits  it  resembles  the  Mockingbird  of  the  States.  Its  habit  of 
dodging  in  and  out  of  the  palm  tops,  recalls  the  American  s^iecies.  It 
is  vastly  inferior  in  song  however,  bat  trills  very  sweetly  a  few  notes." 
There  are  five  specimens  in  the  collection,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
an  undoubted  example  of  this  species  from  Guiana. 

Fam.  SYLVIIDJE. 

6.  Myiadestes  flibUauB,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Soi.  vol.  1,  p.  14& 

"*SouflnereBird.' 

^'  Length,  ^ ,  7^  in. ;  alar  extent,  11 ;  wing^  3} ;  tail,  3. 

*^  Length,  9 ,  7^  in. ;  alar  extent,  11|;  wing,  3^;  tail,  3. 

*^  This  bird  has  been  an  object  of  search  for  fifty  years,  and  lias  so 
long  eluded  the  vigilance  of  naturalists  and  visitors  to  the  mountains, 
that  it  is  called  the  Muvisible  bird'.  From  being  seen  only  on  tiie 
Souffriere  Mountain,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  ^  Souffiriere  bird'» 
It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  found  only  on  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  bat 
is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  high  ridges  containing  de^  woods  and 
ravines.  Shy  and  exceedingly  observant,  it  was  XM>t  until  my  third 
search  for  it  that  I  captured  it*  Though  I  fear  the  popular  belief 
that  it  is  a  resident  of  this  island  only  is  erroneous,  still  I  was  piqued 
at  the  reputation  it  held  of  being  invisible,  and  resolved  to  capture  it. 
To  do  this  I  camped  five  days  and  nights  on  the  mountain  top,  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea^  in  a  cave  on  the  brink  of  the  crater.  I  got  five 
birds  by  using  all  my  arts  of  alluiement,  calling  them  within  shot  by 
using  a  call  taught  me  by  the  Garibs. 

^^  The  bird  is  mentioned  in  Gosse^s  Birds  of  Jamaica^  and  considered 
identical  with  the  <  Mountain  Whistler'  {Myiadestes  genibarbis)  of 
Dominica  and  Jamaica.  This  was  merely  coiyecture,  and  should  it 
prove  nothing  else,  I  can  claim  the  credit  of  settling  the  doubt. 

<<  There  are  differences  in  the  notes  of  the  two  birds,  though  great 
similarity  in  their  habits.    I  send  you  seven  specimens." 

Mr.  Ober  quotes  Mr.  Gosse  as  considering  the  St.  Vincent  bird  to  be 
identical  with  the  one  inhabiting  Jamaica.  But  Mr.  Gosse  does  not 
precisely  say  that,  but  says  concerning  it  (Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  200) 
that  he  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Hill : — <^I  find  among  some 
detached  notes  of  mine  the  following  memorandum  respecting  a  similar 
bird  in  the  smaller  West  India  islands.  ^The  precipitous  sides  of  the 
Souffriere  Mountain  in  St.  Vincent,'  says  a  writer  describing  the  vol- 
cano which  so  disastrously  broke  out  there  in  1812,  <were  fringed  with 
various  evergreens,  and  aromatic  shrubs,  flowers,  and  many  Alpine 
plants.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  were  two 
pieces  of  water,  one  perfectly  pure  and  tasteless,  the  other  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur  and  alum.    This  lonely  and  beautiful  spot  was 
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rendered  more  encbantiug  by  the  sin^larly  melodions  notes  of  a  bird, 
an  inhabitant  of  those  upper  solitades,  and  altogether  unknown  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  island ;  hence  supposed  to  be  invisible,  though  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  seen,  and  is  a  species  of  Merle.'" 

Neither  does  Mr.  Oosse  allode  to  its  being  similar  to  the  bird  found 
in  Dominica.  Mr.  Ober  was  misled  probably  by  Mr.  Oosse  using  M. 
genibarbu  (which  is  the  correct  name  for  the  Dominica  species)  as  a 
synonym  of  M.  armillatusj  which  he  supposed  the  Jamaica  Solitaire  to 
be,  but  which  has  been  given  a  distinct  name  by  Professor  Baird,  viz, 
Myiadestes  solitariua. 

Fam.  TROGLODYTID^ 

7.  Thxyothorus  mualoius  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  vol.  1,  p.  149. 

"Wren;  ^WallBird.^ 

"  Length,  5}  in. ;  wing,  2^ ;  alar  extent,  7|. 

"  The  sweet  warble  of  this  lively  little  bird  may  be  heard  morning, 
noon,  and  night  about  the  houses  and  sugar-mills,  as  well  as  far  up  the 
mountain  sides  and  valleys.  It  is  quite  plentiful  and  often  has  deceived 
me  in  its  note,  as  it  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  warbler.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  walls  of  houses  and  holes  in  trees.  Saw  one  constructing  a 
nest  in  October.    Found  on  the  Souffriere,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea." 

Fam.  SYLVICOLIDiE. 

8.  Lenoopasa  blahopi  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  T.  Aoad.  8oi.  voL  1,  p.  151. 

"Wren! 

^'Length,  ^,5f  in.;  alar  extent,  8^;  wing,  2f . 

*<  While  engaged  in  my  search  for  the  Souffriere  bird,  I  noticed  a 
sprightly  little  bird  that  came  skipping  through  the  trees  at  my  call.  It 
seemed  rather  shy,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  man  in  such 
a  secluded  situation,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  shot  two.  Since  then  I 
have  shot  another ;  none  of  them  below  1,000  feet  altitude.  Its  note  is 
very  sharp;  either  the  male  or  the  female  gives  utterance  to  the  syllable, 
^few,  few,  few,'  etc,  eight  or  ten  times,  immediately  answered  by  the 
mate  with,  ^whit,  whit,  whit,'  etc.,  the  same  number  of  times." 

9.  Satophai^a  mtloilla  (Linn.). 
**  Not  often  seen." 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

10.  ViroosyMa  oalidrla  tar,  domlnloana,  Lawr. 
"  Vireo  cdlidris  f    Everywhere  abundant. 

"  Length,  ^ ,  5f  in. ;  alar  extent,  9 ;  wing,  3. 
*^  Length,  9 ,  6  in. ;  alar  extent,  9| ;  wing,  3}." 
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Fam.  HIRUNDINID^. 

'  11.  Progne  domiiiioenBiB  (Gm.)» 

^^  Length,  i ,  7^  in. ;  alar  extent,  15^ ;  wing,  6|. 

^<  I  saw  the  first  this  month,  February,  at  the  same  time  with,  and  in 
the  same  place  as,  the  Tropic  bird  (Phsethon).  I  think,  however,  both 
are  residents.'' 

Fam.  CiEREBID^. 

12.  Oerthlola  atrata,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  T.  Acad.  Sol.  yoL  1,  p.  150. 
«*  CerthioU  f 

«<  Length,  <^,  4J  in. ;  alar  extent,  8 ;  wing,  2|. 

*<  Length,  9 ,  4  in. ;  alar  extent,  7 ;  wing,  2^. 

^<  This  black  species  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  black 
and  yellow  one  of  Dominica,  etc.  It  is  abundant  mixing  with  the  ^  black 
bird '  {Loxigilla  fioctis)  in  the  cotton-trees  and  plantains,  so  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguished.  The  love  for  the  flowers  of  the  banana  and  plan- 
tain, and  the  fruit  as  well,  is  the  same  trait  possessed  by  the  Dominica 
species.'' 

13.  Certhiola  saccharlna,  Lawr.,  Ann.  K.  Y.  Aoad.  8ci.  vol.  1,  p.  151. 
«  Certhiola. 

<< Length,  <^,  4|  in. ;  alar  extent,  7^ ;  wing,  2^. 
<<  Length,  9 ,  4^  in. ;  alar  extent,  7^ ;  wing,  2^. 
^<  Not  so  abundant  as  the  preceding.    Galled  the  ^Molasses  bird'." 

Fam,  TANAGRIDiE. 

14.  Eaphonia  fiavifixma  (Sparm.). 

^^  Length,  <^,  juv.,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  8;  wing,  2f. 

*'  Only  observed  in  the  high  valleys,  and  only  one  seen.  A  qaiet, 
unsuspicious  bird ;  feeds  on  a  berry  known  here  as  the  miaseltoe,  and 
hence  called  the  '  misseltoe  bird'." 

15.  CalllBte  versicolor,  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sol.  yoL  1,  p.  153. 

"  Length,  i^  6J  in.j  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  3|. 

^'  Length,  9 ,  6  in. ;  alar  extent,  10 ;  wing,  3|. 

^'At  ^  Garabries ',  the  highest  place  of  residence  in  the  island,  I  first 
found  this  bird,  feeding  on  the  gommier  seeds  and  others;  frequently 
flying  into  the  high  woods,  but  remaining  principally  in  the  more  open 
tracts  bordering  the  negro  provision  grounds.  In  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  when  it  was  windy,  they  kept  more  in  the  low  shrubbeiy,  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  a  low  bash." 
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Fam.  FRINGILLIDiE. 

16.  Lozigilla  nootla  (Linn.). 
**«  Black-bird.* 

"  Length,  ^,  5}  in.  j  alar  extent,  9;  wing,  3. 

"  Length,  5,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  SJ  ;  wing,  2f. 

**  The  yoang  at  first  are  like  the  females— gray.  Its  favorite  tree  is 
the  silk-cotton ;  it  is  very  plentifully  distribnted." 

There  is  bat  one  pair  of  this  species  in  the  collection ;  they  are  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions  than  examples  from  Dominica.  The  bill  is 
also  somewhat  smaller,  but  yet  very  much  larger  than  that  cf  the  bird 
firom  Guiana,  which  1  called  var.  propinqua  in  the  Dominica  catalogue ; 
the  last  is  of  a  much  smaller  size. 

17.  Phonipara  blcolor  (Linn.). 
"  *  Ground  Sparrow.' 

"  Length,  ^ ,  4|  in.  ^  alar  extent,  6f ;  wing,  2. 

*^  The  most  numerous  of  any  species ;  everywhere  it  is  found,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  depths  of  the  <  high  woods'.  It  breeds  in  nearly  every 
month  from  February  to  October ;  its  nest  is  dome-shaped,  like  nearly 
all  those  of  small  birds  in  these  islands.  I  procured  many  nests  and 
eggs  in  Dominica." 

Fam.  ICTERIDiE. 

18.  Quiflcaliu? 

^<A  bird  called  the  ^  Bequia  Sweet ',  from  its  note }  a  black  bird,  much 
resembling  the  Grow  Blackbird,  though  smaller,  the  female  the  color  of 
the  female  Oowbird ;  is  plentiful  in  the  adjacent  keys,  and  a  few  have 
been  blown  here  by  storms." 

Fam.  TYRANNID^. 

19.  Elalnea  maztinica  (Linn.). 
"  Flycatcher. 

<< Length,^,  6^  in.;  alar  extent,  11;  wing,  3 J. 
^^  The  most  common  of  these  birds ;  much  fi^equents  the  silk-cotton 
tree  and  the  low  bushes  on  hill  sides." 

20.  Myiarohus  oberi,  Lawr. 
"Flycatcher;  *Piperee.^ 

"  Length, <^,  8 J  in.;  alar  extent,  12^ ;  wing,  4. 
"A  companion  of  the  preceding  species,  and  found  in  the  same  locali- 
ties." 

21.  TyrannuB  xostrattuiy  Sol. 
"  Piperee. 

"Length,^,  9  in.;  alar  extent,  15};  wing,  4|. 
"Common  in  town  and  country." 
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Fam.  TROCHILIDiE. 

22.  Eolampis  jugnlazlB  (Linn.). 

^^  Few  are  seen  below  the  high  valleys,  and  there,  even,  it  is  by  no 
means  common." 

23.  Bolampia  hdlosarlcetiB  (Linn.)* 

<'  Exceediogly  scarce,  and  like  the  above  species  found  more  frequently 
in  the  highlands  than  in  the  lowlands." 

24.  Orthorhynchiis  omatufl,  Gk>nld  f 
« *  Doctor  bird.^    0.  exilia  f 

^^The  only  species  which  is  nameroas,  especially  in  the  gardens.  The 
most  interesting  Hun^mingbird's  nest  I  have  yet  seen  is  one  of  this 
bird's,  being  attached  to  a  hanging  rope,  and  containing  two  eggs; 
foand  in  October." 

Mr.  Ober  sent  bat  one  pair  of  this  species,  which  he  queries  if  not 
0.  exilis.  The  male  agrees  closely  with  0.  omaftM,  Gonld,  as  described 
and  figured  by  him  (Mon.  of  TrochilidsB),  having  the  ends  of  the  crest- 
feathers  decidedly  blue. 

Mr.  Elliot  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  355)  remarks  as  follows :— <<  This  species,  if  it 
is  really  entitled  to  such  a  distinction,  is  found  exactly  between  O.  oris- 
tatus  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Vincent,  and  0.  exilis  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Nevis.  It  has  perhaps  a  little  more  blue  upon  the  crest;  but  if 
the  locality  is  wanting,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  separate  specimens 
from  O.  exilis,  to  which  the  present  bird  bears  a  close  resemblance." 

Mr.  Elliot  gives  as  its  localities  ^< Martinique  and  St.  Lucia",  and 
names  ^'St  Vincent  and  Barbadoes"  as  the  homes  of  0.  eristatus.  I 
have  0.  eristatus  from  Barbadoes,  but  the  bird  now  sent  from  St.  Vin* 
cent  agrees  well  with  0.  amatusj  and  Mr.  Ober  states  that  it  is  the  only 
species  of  Ortharhynehtis  found  there,  and  is  abundant.  I  have  not 
seen  specimens  of  this  genus  from  either  Martinique  or  St.  Lucia.  I 
have  examined  examples  of  0.  exilis  from  several  islands,  and  they  have 
been  remarkably  uniform  in  appearance,  the  ends  of  the  crest-feathers 
being  bluish-green,  while  in  O.  omatus  the  termination  of  the  crest  is  of 
a  clear  blue ;  in  each  the  color  of  the  tip  gradually  merges  into  the 
golden-green  of  the  other  portion  of  the  crest.  In  O.  eristatuSj  the  two 
colors  of  the  crest,  violet-blue  and  golden-green,  are  about  equally  and 
trenchantly  divided. 

Fam.  CYPSELIDiE. 

25.  "ChaBtnra? 

<<  Skims  the  country  everywhere;  is  different  from  the  Dominica  spe- 
cies.   Nests  have  been  found  in  chimneys  in  the  country  districts." 
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Fam.  ALCEDINIDiE. 

26.  "Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.)- 

*<  Not  abundant.  The  same  habits  as  the  Northern  Kingfisher ;  must 
be  a  resident.  Have  seen  it  in  Dominica  in  April  and  September;  here 
from  October  to  February.'' 

Fam.  CUCULID^. 

27.  Cocoyziui  minor  (Gm.). 
^^  *  Cuckoo,  Manioc.' 

^^  Wherever  there  is  a  field  with  low  bushes,  or  dense  clumps  of  man- 
goes with  open  spaces  intervening,  on  hillsides  as  well  as  plains,  this 
bird  may  be  found.  Its  peculiar  cry  is  said  to  be  heard  always  before 
a  rain,  giving  it  the  name  of  *  Rain  Bird ' — a  name,  however,  not  confined 
to  this  species,  as  local  names  are  given  without  any  reason,  except  the 
fancy  of  the  people  bestowing  it." 

28.  Crotophaga  anl,  Linn. 

**  *  Tick  Bird.'    « Chapman  Bird.' 

<<  Introduced,  but  assimilates  well.  A  lazy,  unsuspicious  bird,  fre- 
quenting cattle-fields,  and  delighting  to  congregate  in  bunches  of  half  a 
dozen  or  so  in  the  tops  of  small  trees.  Is  said  to  eat  the  cattle  ticks, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  introduced.  Is  always  in  a  state  of  emaciation, 
bat  the  stomach  is  generally  well  filled  with  ticks  and  small  Coleoptera." 

Fam.  PSITTACIDiE. 

29.  ChxysotlB  gfuildingi  (Vigors). 

*^  Length  (fresh),  <^,  18^  inches;  alar  extent,  32^ ;  wing,  10^;  tail,  7|. 

** Length  (fresh),  ?  ,  T9  inches;  alar  extent,  33;  wing,  11. 
.  <^  la  confined  to  the  great  central  ridge  running  through  the  island ; 
on  this,  and  on  the  thickly  wooded  spurs  this  parrot  is  found.  Like 
the  Eamier,  it  feeds  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  its  season  of 
good  condition  is  the  later  months  in  the  year.  Mates  in  February, 
March,  and  breeds  in  April  and  May.  Is  then  most  easily  approached, 
though  ever  shy  and  vigilant.  Is  sometimes  caught  (but  only  by  break- 
ing a  wing  by  a  shot)  and  takes  kindly  to  confinement.  Tbe  governor 
of  St.  Vincent,  G.  Dundas,  Esq.,  C.  M.  6.,  has  two  which  can  articulate 
a  few  words.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  difBcnlt  to  teach.  This  is 
the  only  species  on  the  island." 

I  have  appended  a  description  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  species. 

Jifafo.— The  sinciput  is  of  an  ashy- white ;  the  feathers  of  the  top  of  the 
head  have  their  bases  pale  orange,  which  color  increases  until  on  the  occi- 
put the  feathers  are  entirely  of  a  fine  orange;  lores  and  around  the  eye 
grayish-white ;  cheeks  pale  orange ;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  throat  are  orange  at  base,  terminating  with  pale  blue;  the  feathers 
Proo.  Nat  Mus.  78 13  Oct.  Dff,  1878. 
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of  tho  hind  neck  are  light  olive-green,  orange  at  base,  and  terminating 
conspicaously  with  black;  back,  rump,  and  smaller  wing-coverts  of  a 
brownish-rufous  or  bay  color,  the  feathers  narrowly  edged  with  black;  the 
tail-feathers  are  varied  with  dark  green  and  blue,  with  their  bases  bright 
orange  and  their  ends  dirty  pale  orange ;  the  terminal  half  of  the  pri- 
maries is  black,  the  basal  portion  orange-yellow ;  the  speculum  on  the 
secondaries  is  oJT  a  deep  orange,  succeeded  by  green  and  then  dark  blue 
on  the  outer  webs  to  their  ends ;  the  inner  webs  are  black ;  the  tertials 
are  olive-green,  with  the  outer  webs  of  a  lighter  blue;  edge  of  the  wing 
orange ;  the  breast  and  sides  are  of  a  duller  bay  color  than  the  back,  and 
the  abdomen  dull  olive-green ;  all  the  feathers  edged  with  black ;  the 
under  tail-coverts  are  dull  orange,  ending  with  green;  the  bill  is  horn- 
white,  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible  dusky,  and  the  sides  with  just  a 
tinge  of  orange ;  feet  dark  ash. 

The  female  does  not  differ  essentially  in  plumage  from  the  male,  exoept 
that  the  sinciput  is  whiter  and  the  throat  of  a  clearer  orange,  possibly 
due  to  difference  of  age. 

Each  specimen  is  labelled — <<  Parrot.  J.  Kirkland,  Esq.,  Langby  Park, 
Dec.  16, 1877.'^ 

Fam.  STRIGID^, 

30.  Striz  fiammea  var.  nigreaoens,  Lawr, 
"Owl.    ' Jumbie  Bird.' 

"  Length,  9 ,  12  in.;  alar  extent,  32 ;  wing,  10. 

^<  There  are  two  species,  it  is  said ;  but  I  have  seen  but  this  one,  and 
doubt  whether  there  be  another.  Evidence  from  the  natives  should 
never  be  accepted  without  proof.  This  species  is  a  frequenter  of  cliffs« 
I  know  nothing  of  its  habits." 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

31.  Pandlon  hallaBtus  (Lino.). 

"  Not  seen,  but  said  to  appear  along  the  coast  to  the  windwanL" 

32.  Bateo  pennaylvanioua  (Wils.). 

"Everywhere  abundant.  Galled  the  *  Chicken  Hawk'.  Every  speci- 
men yet  examined  very  light  in  color,  except  the  lasf 

33.  Urubitiiiga  anthracina  (Nitzsoh)  f 

"'Black  Hawk.' 

"Length,  <f ,  juv.,  21  in.;  wing,  16;  tail,  9;  tarsus,  3^.  Cumberland 
Valley,  Feb.  1, 1878. 

"An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  and  higher  valleys,  feeding  on  crabs, 
cray-fishes,  etc.,  and  frequenting  the  mountain  streams.  This  specimen 
is  evidently  not  in  mature  stage  of  plumage.  They  are  very  shy,  little 
seen,  not  molesting  poultry.  A  young  one  of  this  species  has  been  sent 
to  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
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^^  Oue  pointed  oat  to  me  as  the  Black  Hawk  had  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Black  Vulture  {Cathartes  airatus) ;  the  short  tail  and  pecu- 
liar flight.  This  not  according  with  my  observations  of  the  hawk  pre- 
viously, in  the  forest,  leads  me  to  think  that  it  was  0.  atratus.  If  so,  it 
is  the  first  seen.  A  'Black  Hawk '  I  had  before  seen  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  American  Duck  Hawk.  They  breed  on  a  shelf  of  some 
high  cliff." 

The  single  specimen  sent  is  immature,  but  it  does  not  agree  satisfac- 
torily with  a  Mexican  example  of  U.  anthraoinay  in  a  somewhat  similar 
stage  of  plumage,  and  if  U,  gundlachi  inhabiting  Cuba  is  a  distinct 
species,  a  comparison  with  that  will  be  necessary  to  determine  its  true 
position. 

It  is  (though  a  male)  rather  larger,  and  apparently  stouter,  with  a 
shorter  wing  than  the  specimen,  from  Mexico,  which  is  a  female ;  it  is 
blacker,  with  the  bands  on  the  tail  less  in  number  and  double  the  width 
of  those  on  the  tail  of  the  Mexican  bird ;  but  there  is  probably  a  differ- 
ence of  age,  and,  without  precise  knowledge  on  this  point,  a  comparison 
is  unsatisfactory. 

The  specimen  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ober  as  having  been  sent  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  is  doubtless  the  one  spoken  of  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gurney  (Ibis,  1876,  p.  487);  he  says: — ''I  may  also  mention  that  a 
si)ecimen  of  U.  anthracina  from  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  Is  now  living 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  this  example  was  in  immature 
dress  when  it  arrived  at  the  Gardens,  but  is  now  in  full  plumage,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  tinge  of  rufous  brown  on  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  head,  and  also  on  the  tertials,"  etc. 

On  page  488  he  also  remarks :— ^<  The  Urubitinga  found  in  Cuba  was 
erected  into  a  distinct  species  by  Cabanis,  who  assigned  to  it  the  specific 
name  of  gundlachi  (vide  Journ.  liir  Orn.  1854,  p.  80);  this,  however,  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Sharpeas  a  synonym  of  J7.  anthracina,  whether  correctly 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  Urubitinga  from  Cuba,"  etc. 

Fam.  FREGATIDJE. 

34.  Fregata  aquila  (Liun.). 

^*A  common  sight  is  that  of  the  '  Man-o'war  Bird '  flying  high  above 
the  water.  It  breeds  in  numbers  on  the  island  of  Balliceaux,  15  miles 
distant  from  St.  Vincenf 

Fam.  PH^THONID^. 

35.  PhflBthon  aBtherena,  Linn. 

*^  Length,^,  37  in.;  alar  extent,  38 :  wing,  12^. 

^*  Breeds  in  the  cliffs  on  the  Leeward  coast ;  habits,  etc.,  same  as  the 
Dominica  bird.  I  found  this  species  in  great  numbers,  at  Balliceaux,  a 
small  key  near  St.  Vincent ;  found  a  young  bird  and  one  egg ;  they 
breed  later  in  the  season." 
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Fam.  PELECANID^ 

36.  PelecaniiBfo80iui(Lino.). 

^<  Length,  (^,  46  in. ;  alar  extent,  80 ;  wing,  20. 
<'  Seen  off  the  coast,  bat  not  in  any  abandanoe." 

37.  Stda  fiber  (Linn.)  f 

'^An  inhabitant  of  the  Leeward  coast." 

Fam.  ARDEIDiE. 

38.  Ardea  herodiafli  Linn. 

"  Visits  the  island,  bat  not  often  seen ;  called  the  ^  Gray  Heron '.'^ 

39.  Gtoraetta  oandldlmilma  (Qm.). 
"  Very  few  ever  seen.'* 

40.  Florida  oaBmlea  (Linn.). 
<<In  small  nambers." 

41.  Butorldes  vlresoexui  (Linn.). 

<<  Lengthy  $,  17  in. ;  alar  extent,  25 ;  wing,  7. 
<<  Common ;  the  only  Heron  plentifal." 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

42.  Colombo  corenflifl  (Gm.). 

^<  Length,  9 ,  16  in. ;  alar  extent,  25^ ;  wing,  8|. 

'^Abandant,  bat  shy ;  inhabits  the  high  woods.  Feeds  on  the  berries 
of  the  gommier  tree  and  many  others.  Is  in  best  condition  in  Novem- 
ber and  December ;  bnt  most  easily  obtained  in  Febmary  and  March, 
when  the  woods  resoand  with  its  call  notes  and  load  cooing.  Is  strictly 
arboreal,  never  touching  the  earth." 

43.  Zenalda  znartinicana,  Bp. 

''Length, 9, 10|  in.^  wing,  5f ;  tail,3j. 

'' '  Turtle  Dove.'  Balliceaux  Island,  near  St.  Vincent.  Breeding  aban- 
dantly.'" 

44.  Chameepelia  passerlna  (Linn.). 

''Length,  <^,  6f  in. ;  alar  extent,  10^;  wing,  3J. 
"Abundant,  more  so  than  in  Dominica ;  especially  will  it  be  found  in 
rocky  situations  near  the  shore." 

45.  Gtootiygon  montana  (Linn.). 

"  Length,  ^ ,  10^  in. ;  alar  extent,  18 ;  wing,  6}. 
"Length,  9,  9^  in.;  alar  extent,  16^;  wing,  5^. 
"  Bather  plentiful  in  the  high  woods,  where  only  it  resides.    Is  as 
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Strictly  terrestrial  as  the  Bamier  is  arboreal.  Feeds  on  fallen  seeds 
mostly;  when  alarmed,  springs  into  a  tree,  or  flies  a  short  distance  and 
alights  in  a  low  tree,  whence  it  soon  seeks  the  ground." 

Fam.  RALLID^. 

46.  Torpbjiio  maxtlnicas  (LIdh.)- 

'^  Qallinula  martinio($  f  Seen  by  me  in  October,  bat  not  obtained. 
One  has  since  been  shot  in  Dominica,  and  is  awaiting  my  return  there. 
It  is  andonbtedly  the  same  species  as  this." 

Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 

47.  Sqnatarola  halvetioa  (Linn.). 
^'Aatnmn  migrations." 

48.  Charadxina  virginicus,  Borkb. 

*^  Visits  the  island  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  bat  does 
not  remain.  There  are  lew  open  fields,  rounded  hills,  or  lowlands,  so 
that  the  Plover  make  but  a  very  short  stay." 

49.  ^Igialitla  aemlpalmata  (Bp.). 

50.  StrepsUaa  interprea  (Linn.). 
"  In  October." 

Fam.  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

51.  Himantopua  nigiiconia  (VieiU.). 

52.  GNQllnago  wilaoni  (Temm.). 
<<  Only  in  winter  months." 

53.  Trlnga  minutiUa,  YielU. 

54.  Calldzia  arenaxia  (Lino.). 

55.  Gambetta  flavlpea  (Gm.). 

56.  Tringoldea  mactQaziua  (Linn.). 

<' Length,  ^,7  in.;  alar  extent,  12;  wing,  4. 

^*A  visitant ;  remains  throagh  the  winter  months.  Some  few  may 
remain  the  whole  year ;  not  very  plentiful" 

57.  Nameniiia  longlroatria  (Wils.). 

^<Of  the  preceding,  eight  species  are  on  the  authority  of  a  resident. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  occur.  All  are  migrants,  visiting  only  in 
autumn," 
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Fam,  LARIDiE. 

58.  Sterna  maxima,  Bodd. 
"  Sterna  regia. 

^<  I  am  very  sare  that  the  Tern  seen  here  is  of  this  species,  thoagh  I 
have  Dot  yet  obtained  it" 

Fam.  PODICIPITIDiE. 

59.  "Pcdicepa? 

^<A  species  of  <  diver'  is  often  spoken  of  as  occurring  daring  the 
autnoiu  mouths.    I  have  not  obtained  it." 

<^A  few  ducks  and  one  species  of  teal  visit  this  island,  but  do  not 
remain.  There  are  few  ponds  or  bodies  of  water,  no  salt-water  lagoons 
and  no  marshes  of  any  extent,  so  that  all  kinds  of  water  fowl  soon 
leave  for  better  feeding  grounds." 

Nbw  York,  July  22, 1878. 


DSSCBIPTION   OF  A  NSW  SPABOID  FISK,   9AB0179  HOIiBBOOfiLIIt 
FBOn   BAVANIf AH  BANK. 

bf  tableton  n.  bean. 

A  prelimiuary  description  of  this  species  was  published  in  Forest  and 
Stream.  June  13,  1878.  Mr.  O.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  found  it  on  the  29th  of  March,  1878,  in 
the  market  of  Oharleston,  S.  C,  where  it  is  known  as  the  ^^Breiim". 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  has  recently  collected  the  species  at  Beaufort,  N.  G. 

The  description  is  drawn  from  the  six  specimens  (United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  Catalogue,  Fishes,  No.  20,979)  sent  by  Mr.  Goode  from 
Charleston.  These  specimens  range  from  256  to  300  millimetres  (10^ 
to  lljf  inches)  in  length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays.  This  measure- 
ment is  the  basis  of  comparison  for  all  the  rest. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  author  of 
the  *^ Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina",  &c.,  &c. 

SargoB  Holbrookll,  Bean,  «p.  nav. 

Body  ovate,  resembling  Sargus  vulgariSy  Geoffr.,  in  shape,  rather  than 
S.  catidimacula^  Poey,  compressed,  a  very  slight  protuberance  above  the 
upper  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  a  very  marked  one  in  the  supra- 
occipital  region.  Height  of  body  at  ventrals,  measured  from  origin  of 
ventral  to  origin  of  spinous  dorsal,  is  contained  slightly  less  than  2^ 
times  in  length  of  body,  and  usually  equals  the  distance  of  the  dorsal 
from  the  end  of  upper  jaw.  Least  height  of  tail  is  about  equal  to  length 
of  middle  caudal  rays,  slightly  exceeds  the  length  of  upper  jaw,  and  is 
contained  from  10  to  10^  times  in  total  length. 
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Greatest  length  of  head  is  contained  3f  times  in  total  length.  Inter- 
orbital  area  is  about  ^  of  length  of  head.  Buont,  measuring  from  end 
of  upper  jaw  to  perpendicular  through  anterior  margin  of  orbit,  is  ^f^  of 
total  length,  and  about  equals  mandible.  Length  of  maxillary  nearly 
equals  length  of  middle  caudal  rays.  Mandible  is  contained  9$  times 
in  total  length.  The  eye  is  contained  ^  times  in  head,  and  almost  16 
times  in  total  length. 

Distance  of  spinous  dorsal  from  end  of  upper  jaw  is  nearly  equal  to 
height  of  body  at  ventrals.  Longest  dorsal  spine  is  contained  from  8J 
to  10  times  in  total  length.  The  first  dorsal  spine  does  not  equal  the 
first  anal,  and  is  contained  irom  1^  to  2  times  in  the  second  dorsal  spine. 
The  last  dorsal  spine  equals  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  rays  of  the  soit 
dorsal  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last  but  one, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  last. 

Distance  of  anal  from  snout  is  contained  If  times  in  total  length. 
The  first  anal  spine  is  usually  ^  the  length  of  the  second,  which  is  some- 
what longer  and  stronger  than  the  third.  The  second  anal  spine  is  con- 
tained 12  times  in  total  length.  The  third  anal  spine  is,  in  most  cases, 
scarcely  greater  than  the  last  dorsal  spine.  The  anal  rays  diminish  in 
length  to  the  one  before  the  last,  which  does  not  equal  the  last. 

The  middle  caudal  rays  are  about  ^  as  long  as  the  external  rays,  and 
^  of  total  length. 

The  distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  is  contained  3^  times  and  its 
length  about  3  times  id  total  length. 

The  distance  of  ventral  from  snout  is  about  ^(^  of  total  length.  Ven- 
tral length  is  usually  twice  length  of  snout. 

Radial  Formula.— B.  VI  j  D.  XII,  13—14;  A.  Ill,  13—14;  P.  15—16; 
V,  I,  6. 

Scales.— Sj  60—62, 16. 

Teeth. — ^Eight  incisors  in  each  jaw;  their  greatest  width  equal  to  half 
their  length.  Many  small,  granular  teeth  behind  the  incisors.  Three 
rows  of  molars  in  the  upper  jaw ;  two  in  the  lower.  Two  of  the  speci- 
mens examined  show  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  rows 
of  molars. 

Color. — Dorsal,  caudal,  anal,  ventrals,  axil  of  pectoral,  posterior 
border  of  operculum,  blackish.  A  black  spot  on  the  caudal  peduncle, 
extending  almost  as  far  below  as  above  the  lateral  line,  and  involving 
about  eight  longitudinal  rows  of  scales.  Upper  part  of  head  very  dark 
brown.  Cheeks  and  greater  part  of  body  dull  silvery.  No  cross-bands. 
I  have  not  seen  the  living  fish. 

Notes. — In  the  table  of  measurements,  all  the  measurements  except 
the  first  are  given  in  hundredths  of  length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 

Mr.  Gk)ode  informs  me  that  the  << Bream"  was  abundant  in  Charleston 
market  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  that  it  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

Prof.  D.  8.  Jordan,  writing  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  has  kindly  furnished 
me  the  following  information  concerning  the  species : — 
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^^  There  is  a  species  of  Sargus^  very  abaudant  here,  which  I  take  to  be 

yoar  8,  Holbrookii^  as  I  kuow  of  no  other  Sargus  on  oar  coast " 

(From  the  description  which  Professor  Jordan  inclades  in  his  letter,  I 
have  no  difficalty  in  recognizing  the  Sargus  which  he  has  observed  as  S. 
EoJbrookiu)  ^<  This  fish  abounds  off  the  wharves  here.  . . .  The  fisher- 
men call  it  Pinfish  (Paufish  t),  not  distingoishing  it  from  Lagodon.  1 
have  obtained  50  or  more  si>ecimens,  all  of  them  about  3  inches  long; 

none  over  four Color  silvery ;  bluish  above;  a  few  rather 

faiut  narrow  dark  bars  along  the  sides  and  a  broad  and  conspicuoas 
dark  blotch  at  base  of  caudal  peduncle  above,  extending  down  the  sides 

like  a  bar.    Specimens  seen,  all  small The  black  bar  on 

the  caudal  peduncle  is  very  conspicuoas.  The  fish  may  be  known  by 
this  spot  when  in  the  water." 

Table  of  MeaauremenU. 


Carrent  number  of  specimen. 
Looidity 


20,979  a.  20,979  6. 


20,979  c 


20,979  d.  20,979  e.  h»,979/. 


Savannah  Bank,  Chaxleston. 


Leugth  to  end  of  middle  caudal  raya millimetrea. 

Body: 

Heivht  at.  Tentrals 

Leaat  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snoot 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  oye 

Dorsal  (spinons) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Greatest  height 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  secona  spine 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  (soft): 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

DistaLoefrom  snout 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  secona  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  sopeiior  external  raya 

Pectoral: 

Distance  Arom  snout 

Length 

Ventral : 

Distance  firom  snout 

Length 

Branchiostcgals 

Dorsal 

Anal 


SS6 

.41 

.09i 

.264 

.084 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.064 

.41 

.10 
.04 
.051, 
.074 

.07 
.07j 
.06i 

.62 


Pectoral .• 

Vont'-al 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line . 
Number  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line. 


.C84 
.07} 
.074 
.074 
.064 

.094 
.24 


.34i 

VI 
XTI,  13 
III,  13 


878 

.41 

.094 

.26i 
.09 
.10 
.094 
.104 
.064 

:\^ 

.04 


16 

1.5 

61 

8 
16 


.07 

.62 
.C4ii 
.0?i 
.07/ 
,0f^ 
.084 
.07 

.10 
.244 


.34 

.34J 

.20 

VI 

XII.  14 

III,  13 

15 

1,5 

62 

8 

16 


300 

.4U 
.095 


.0^1 
.10 
.09f 

.io| 

.064 

.41 
.12 
.034 

.07 
.07 


.604 
.05 
.084 
.084 
.08 
.08 


.094 
.34| 


.334 

.36 

.214 

VI 

XILH 

III,  14 

16 

1,5 

60 

8 

16 


274 

.41 

.094 

.a6# 

.09 

.104 

.09 

!o4 
.»4 


.061 


.88 
.314 

.334 

.194 

VI 

XII,  13 

in,  13 

IS 

1,5 

60 

8 

16 


861 


2r4 

.«4 

09 

.09 

10 

.10 

OUif 

.091 

!•• 

.104 

0(i4 

.064 

44 

.11 

11 
031 

:iSI 

.06 


.894 
.34 

.364 
.90 
VI 
XII,  14 


864 

.49 

.094 


.054 
.674 

.07 
.07 


.08 

.074 
.074 

•  on 

.06 

.10 
.244 

.28 
.301 


.35 

.19 

VI 

XII.  14 

111,13     III.  13 


16 

1,5 

00 

8 

16 


16 
15 
61 
8 
16 


Washington,  D.  C,  AuguBt  lU,  1878. 
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CATAIiOOVE  OF  CASTS  TAKEN  BT  CliARK  JUILLS,  ES<|.,  OF  THE  HEADS 
OF  SIXTT-FOVR  INDIAN  PRISONERS  OF  VARIOUS  WESTERN  TRIBES, 
AND  HELD  AT  FORT  HARION,  SAINT  AVOVSTINE,  FIiA.,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
€APT.  R.  H.  PRATT,  V.  S.  A. 

The  attention  of  anthropologists  in  later  years  has  been  directed  very 
closely  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  of  the  lineaments,  and  of  the  external 
form  generally  of  mankind  daring  life,  instead  of  being  confined  to  that 
of  the  cranium  and  the  skeleton,  and  every  opportunity  of  secnring 
accurate  casts,  in  plaster,  of  the  native  races  of  a  country  is  eagerly 
embraced.  The  face  masks  made  by  the  brothers  Scblagintweit,  of 
Asiatic  tribes,  are  well-known  standard  objects  in  the  principal  eth- 
nological collections  of  the  world  and  constitute  the  largest  single 
series  yet  brought  together. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain  face  casts  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Indians.  They  manifest  a  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  the  process 
required,  and,  indeed,  a  superstitious  fear  generally  of  being  imitated 
in  any  manner,  even  by  the  pencil  or  camera.  The  face  masks  from 
nature  now  in  existence  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken  from  the 
dead,  with  the  consequent  lack  of  vital  expression,  and  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  life-like  similitudes  of  64  Indian  prisoners  of  war,  of  at 
least  six  different  tribes,  was  promptly  embraced  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  these  casts,  as 
the  Indians  had  every  confidence  in  the  statements  of  Captain  Pratt, 
who  had  them  in  command,  that  there  would  be  nothing  detrimental  to 
either  soul  or  body  in  the  process,  and,  indeed,  he  himself  was  first  sub- 
jected to  it  bo  reassure  them.  In  fact,  understanding  that  the  casts 
were  destined  for  the  city  of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  there  to 
be  preserved  forever,  one  invalid  whose  treatment  was  deferred  until  the 
last  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  even  with  the  assurance  that  he  should 
not  be  neglected. — S.  F.  Baibd. 

Letter  from  Captain  Pratt. 

FoBT  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 

February  9, 1878. 

Prof.  Spenobb  F.  Baibd, 

Smithsonian  Institution^  Washington^  D.  0. : 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  of  January,  I  am  authorized  to 
forwanl  the  categorical  list  and  offenses  of  the  prisoners,  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  officers  having  the  matter  of  looking  up 
offenders  in  charge  at  Indian  agencies.  I  have  added  to  that  list  the 
date  and  place  of  arrest  or  capture,  and  the  date  of  death  of  those  who 
have  died.  To  give  the  other  information  asked,  I  add  in  general  some 
account  of  our  later  dealings  with  these  people.  This  you  can  abridge 
or  rearran&re  to  your  purpose. 

Down  to  less  than  thirty  years  ago  these  tribes  roamed  without  hin- 
derance  from  the  Platte  Eiver  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ranging  through 
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New  Mexico,  Eastern  Colorado,  the  western  parts  of  Kansas,  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  Texas,  having  little  care  or  oversight  from  the  govern- 
ment. From  time  to  time  their  limits  were  decreased,  nntil,  in  1867, 
they  had  been  given  fixed  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory;  the 
Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes  west  of  the  Gherokees  and  north  of  the 
Washita  River,  with  hunting  privileges  in  Western  Kansas,  while  the 
Kiowas  and  Gomanches  were  south  of  them  and  west  of  the  Ghickasaws, 
with  privileges  to  hunt  in  Northwestern  Texas.  The  opposition  to 
abridgment  of  their  ancient  freedom  required  an  active  military  force 
to  get  them  within  these  limits.  At  the  end  of  1868,  after  several 
engagements  and  continued  unrest  from  pursuit  of  troops,  they  were 
brought  directly  under  care  of  their  agents  upon  their  reservations.  The 
period  of  quiet  was  short.  They  soon  commenced  raiding  along  the 
frontier,  more  particularly  on  those  parts  they  had  thought  their  own. 
The  few  cases  of  punishment  received  in  these  forays  from  the  troops 
or  outraged  border  settlers  were  only  sufiicient  to  give  them  a  relish. 
Buffalo  hunters  invaded  their  territory  and  angered  them  by  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  best  resource  of  their  nomadic  life.  Individual 
Indians  were  not  held  accountable  for  notorious  offenses,  and  their 
reservations  grew  to  be  places  of  refuge,  from  which  they  raided  and 
to  which  they  fled  in  comparative  protection.  Moving  in  small  parties 
they  enforced  terror  far  into  the  settlements  and  wreaked  vengeance 
upon  the  weak  and  isolated,  not  sparing  women  and  children,  whom 
they  sometimes  carried  captives  to  their  camps.  This  was  their  war, 
and  recitals  of  adventure  on  these  incursions  formed  a  staple  interest 
in  their  ceremonies  and  around  their  camp-fires.  Stealing  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  from  settlements  near  was  largely  indulged  in.  This  stock, 
if  not  desired  for  home  use,  found  purchasers  on  another  border  or 
within  their  own  limits.  Sometimes  the  thieves  were  traced  out  and 
called  upon  to  return  the  stock,  but  oftener  it  was  clear  gain.  In  this 
business  they  had  strong  competitors  and  much  encouragement  by  con- 
tact and  example  from  the  bad  white  men  who  leech  upon  the  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  the  frontier.  The  worthy  settler  suffered  many  losses 
from  these  men,  who,  often  personating  the  red  man,  organized  a  system 
of  depredations  of  incredible  magnitude,  and  succeeded  in  attaching 
much  additional  blame  on  the  Indians.  Throughout  1870,  '71,  '72,  and 
'73,  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Texas  furnished  their  richest 
field,  but  all  settlements  bordering  their  reservations  suffered ;  so  that 
in  these  years  scarcely  a  neighborhood  but  could  tell  of  some  murders 
or  depredations.  Surveying  parties,  emigrants,  the  lone  settler,  wagon- 
trains  with  supplies  for  the  military,  their  own  consumption,  or  traders' 
use,  all  fell  under  their  lawlessness  and  barbarous  rapine.  The  counsels 
and  urgings  of  their  agents  and  other  authorities  were  flung  to  the 
winds. 

Early  in  1874  it  was  determined  to  end  by  force  what  other  measures 
were  clearly  unable  to  stay.    To  this  end,  a  day  was  fixed,  about  mid- 
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sammer,  on  which  all  iDdians  of  these  tribes  who  wished  to  be  at  peace 
were  to  come  to  their  agencies,  submit  to  an  enrollment,  such  roll-calls 
and  other  oversight  as  might  be  established  to  hinder  their  absence. 
Those  who  remained  out  after  this  date  were  to  be  declared  hostile  and 
forfeit  whatever  rights  and  privileges,  heretofore  enjoyed,  the  govern- 
ment might  determine  to  remove.  This  intention  was  fully  published^ 
but  many  were  incredulous,  and  when  the  day  arrived,  about  half  each  of 
the  Kiowas  and  Gomanches,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Cheyennes 
and  a  few  Arapahoes,  had  accepted  hostilities.  They  found  their  error 
when  commands  from  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory moved  upon  them  simultaneously,  and  throughout  the  fall  of 
1874  and  the  subsequent  winter  followed  them  to  their  supposed  safe 
retreats  on  the  Staked  Plains,  or  in  the  canyons  of  Red  Biver.  By 
spring  all  of  the  tribes  named,  except  a  few  score  of  Quahada  Go- 
manches, were  driven  in  about  their  agencies.  Many  were  captured  in 
the  open  field  and  sent  in,  while  others,  evading  the  troops,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  government  by  surrender  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  agencies.  As  fast  as  they  were  taken,  or  sur- 
rendered, all  horses,  mules,  and  war  material  were  taken  from  them, 
and  the  warriors  confined  or  paroled  within  close  limits.  All  against 
whom  good  evidence  of  having  committed  crime  could  be  found  were 
taken  out,  and  charges  were  alleged  with  a  view  to  legal  action.  An- 
other class,  composed  of  those  who  were  notoriously  guilty  of  crime, 
but  against  whom  no  good  evidence  could  be  brought,  and  also  of  those 
who  were  notoriously  insubordinate  and  stirrers  up  of  bad  feeling,  was 
selected  to  be  sent  east  for  confinement  in  some  fort.  Not  many  of  the 
first  class  could  be  found,  because  of  difficulties  in  identifying,  as  usu- 
ally, in  Indian  murders,  none  live  to  tell  the  tale,  and  Indian  testimony 
is  not  accepted.  When  the  time  came  to  send  them  east,  for  some  rea- 
son the  first  class  accompanied  the  second,  and  all  were  sent  here,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  21  st  of  May,  1875. 

In  looking  up  these  cases,  it  was  found  difficult  to  strike  amiss  among 
so  many  offenders.  Those  who  accepted  the  position  of  friendship  to 
the  government  by  remaining  at  their  agencies,  averaged  little  better 
than  the  hostiles,  their  opposition  and  offenses,  generally,  simply  ante- 
dating those  of  the  hostiles. 

Personal  history  sufficient  for  your  purpose  will  probably  be  found  in 
the  list,  but  the  charges  are  only  alleged  and  not  proven. 

It  is  simply  just  to  say  that  since  being  here  these  men  have  set  an 
example  to  civilization  in  good  behavior;  twenty-two  of  them  have 
learned  to  read  and  write,  understandingly ;  while  in  the  matter  of  labor, 
at  such  as  could  be  given,  they  have  not  failed  or  weakened  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Bespectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  PEATT, 

U.  S.  Army. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  LIST, 


CHEYENNES. 


30676  (1)  Heap  of  Birds.— CA{<f. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875.    Died  October  9, 1W7. 
Bingleader. 

30677  (2)  Bear  Shield.— Chiif. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Killed  Watkins. 

30678  (3)  Mlnimio.— CA{</. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 
Ringleader. 

30679  (4)  Medicine  'Water,— Warrior. 

Arrestjdd  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
5, 1875. 

Charge  1st. — Wilful  and  deliberate  mnrder.  Did  kill  or 
assist  in  killing  a  party  of  surveyors,  white  men,  consisting 
of  Capt.  Oliver  F.  Short  and  his  son,  P.  D.  Short.,  James 
Shaw  and  his  son,  J.  Allen  Shaw,  and  J.  H.  Renchler,  resi- 
dents of  Lawrence,  Kans.    Also,  Henry  C.  Jones. 

CMrge  2d. — Abduction.  Illegal  detention.  Kidnapping. 
Did  carry  off  or  assist  in  carrying  off  Catherine,  Sophia, 
Jutianne,  and  Mary  Germain,  aged,  respectively,  18,  13,  7, 
and  5^  years.  Held  the  first  two  as  captives  from  Septem- 
ber 11,  1874,  until  March  1, 1876. 

30680  (5)  Long  BaoVLSuhohUf. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
18, 1875. 
Held  and  abused  Germain  girls. 

30681  (6)  WUte  MaxL— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
5, 1875. 

Accomplice  in  Short  and  Germain  murders ;  pointed  out 
by  Medicine  Water. 

30682  (7)  Rising  BuU.~ JFarrtor. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
6,  1876. 

Accomplice  in  above  murders;  pointed  out  by  Germain 
girls. 

30683  (8)  Cohoe.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  January 
9, 1875. 

Accomplice  (pointed  out  by  Big  Moccasin  and  Medicine 
Water)  in  Germain  murder. 
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30684  (9)  Bear's  Heart— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 

Accomplice  (pointed  ont  by  fiig  Moccasin  and  Medicine 
Water)  in  Germain  mnrder. 

30685  (10)  Star.— fParrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
No  offence  charged. 

30686  (11)  Howling  177olf(MlJiimlo's  Bon).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30687  (12)  Making  Medicine.— ffarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Eingleader. 

30688  (13)  Antelope.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30689  (14)  Come-nb-aee-vah  (Wolfs  Marrow).— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30690  (15)  Little  Medicine.- GM^^. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30691  (16)  Shave  Head.— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30692  (17)  Roman  Nose.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30693  (18)  Big  Nose.— TTarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30694  (19)  Squint  Eyes.— TTarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1876. 
Ringleader. 

30695  (20)  Little  Chiet— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 
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30696  (21)  MatoheB.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 
Eingleader. 

30697  (22)  Bufialo  Meat.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 
Ringleader. 

30698  (23)  Buzzaid.— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Che^'enno  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 
Bingleader. 

30699  (24)  Soaring  Eagle.— JTorrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  December  25, 1874. 
Brown  murder,  near  Wallace.    Had  Brown^s  pistol  when 
captured  by  Lieutenant  Hinkle. 

30700  (25)  MoooniBtSL— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  December,  25, 1874. 
Brown  murder. 

30701  (26)  Left  Hand.— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  December  25, 1874. 
Brown  murder. 

30702  (27)  Chief  KiUer.—  fFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Staked  Plains,  Texas,  September  24, 1874. 

Participated  in  the  killing  of  the  Germain  parents  and 
son  and  daughter,  and  in  the  carrying  away  into  captivity 
of  the  four  sisters. 

80703    (28)  MoobL— Squaw. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
5, 1875. 

Put  an  axe  in  head  of  6«rmain  girls'  father. 
Orey  Beard.— CA^f. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875. 

Jumped  from  the  train  en  rontej  near  Houston,  Fla.,  May 
21, 1875,  and  was  shot  by  the  guard  and  died  in  two  hours. 

Bingleader. 
Big  Moocaain.— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1874.    Died  November  4, 1875. 

Captured  by  Captain  Keys,  and  pointed  out  by  Medicine 
Water. 

Ringleader  and  murder. 
Lean  Beax.— Chief. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875.    Died  July  24, 1875. 
Bingleader. 
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Shaving  "Wol£—  Wafriar. 

Arrested  at  Gheyenue  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875.    Died  December  5, 1876. 
Bingleader. 
Spotted  mk.— TFamor. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  April  3, 
1875.    Died  January  2, 1877. 
Bingleader. 

ARAPAHOES. 

30704  (29)  Packer.— JFarnor. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
5, 1875. 

CAar^c.— Wilful  murder.  Killed  Leon  Williams,  a  Mexi- 
can herder  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, at  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Agency. 

30705  (30)  VHiite  Bear.—  fFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  March 
5,  1875. 

Attempt  to  kill.  Did  shoot  at,  with  intent  to  kill,  F.  PI. 
Williams,  an  employ^  of  the  United  States  Government,  at 
the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Agency. 

KIOWAS. 
"Woman's  HeBxt.— Chief, 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874.  Eeleased  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  April 
18, 1877. 

Participated  in  the  assaults  on  Amos  Chapman  and  party, 
and  on  Major  Syman's  train,  near  the  source  of  the  Washita 
Eiver,  Texas,  September  9  to  13, 1874.  Participated  in  the 
murder  of  Jacob  Dilsey,  on  the  !North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
Eiver,  below  Camp  Supply,  near  Cottonwood  Grove,  Indian 
Territory,  November  21, 1873. 

CADDOES. 

30706  (31)  Hnh-nah-nee. — Prominent  Man. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  April  7, 1875. 
Killed  £.  P.  Osborne  (Black  Beaver's  son-in-law)  near  the 
Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  August  22, 1874. 

30707  (32)  White  Horse.- CAi^. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  17th  December, 
1874. 

Led  the  party  killing  Manuel  Ortego  and  Lucien  Mnn6s, 
near  Dr.  J.  J.  Sturms,  on  the  Little  Washita  Biver,  Indian 
Territory,  August  22, 1874.  Participated  in  the  Howard's 
Wells  Texas  massacre,  1872.  Led  the  party  killing  the  Lee 
family  and  abducting  the  Lee  children,  near  Fort  Griffin, 
Proc.Nat.Mu8.  78 14  Oct.  17,  1878* 
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Texas,  1872.  Led  the  party  killing  Mr.  Koozier,  near  Hen- 
rietta, Texas,  and  carrying  his  wife  and  four  children  in 
captivity,  1870.  Led  the  party  attacking  the  mail  stage, 
dangerously  wounding  the  driver,  robbing  the  stage,  killing, 
wounding,  and  robbing  the  stage  of  its  mules,  near  John- 
son's Station,  25  miles  west  of  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  July 
14, 1872.    Notoriously  a  murderer  and  raider. 

30708  (33)  "Wohaw  (Beef).— TFarrtor. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874. 

Participated  in  the  murder  of  Manuel  Ortego  and  Luoien 
Munos.    Was  in  the  party  killing  Jacob  Dilsey. 

30709  ( 34)  Bird  Chie^  alias  Bird  Medicine,  alioM  Bad  Eye.— Warrior  and  Leader. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874. 

Participated  in  the  assaults  on  Amos  Chapman  and 
party,  and  Major  Sy  man's  train  near  the  source  of  the 
Washita  Eiver,  Texas,  September  9  to  13,  1874.  Led  the 
party,  killing  Jacob  Dilsey  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cana- 
dian Biver,  below  Camp  Supply,  near  Cottonwood  Grove, 
Indian  Territory,  November  21,  1873.  Was  in  the  party 
killing  J.  H.  Martin,  Mr.  Canala,  and  Mr.  Himes  near  Ki- 
owa or  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Barbour  County,  Kansas, 
June  16,  1874.  Participated  in  the  murder  of  Earnest 
Modest;  seized  Modest  by  the  wrist  and  held  him  while 
another  shot  him,  near  Wichita  Agency,  August  22, 1874. 

30710  (35)  Double  Vision.— Pe«j(  Chirf. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874. 

Was  in  the  party  murdering  Earnest  Modest.  Held  the 
bridle  of  Romero's  horse  all  the  time  the  murder  of  Earnest 
Modest  was  being  accomplished. 

30711  (36)  Sa-a-mi-da  (Bear  in  the  Ciaada),— Leader, 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874. 

Participated  in  the  murder  of  Earnest  Modest.  Took 
care  of  the  horses  of  the  party,  while  the  other  Indians 
'    hammered  Earnest  to  death  with  their  hatchets. 

30712  (37)  Lone  "V7olf.-CAic/. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Bed  Eiver,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Headed  a  party  of  Kiowas,  killing  two  buffalo-hunters, 
Dudley  and  Wallace,  on  the  Canadian  River,  below  Adobe 
Walls,  early  in  1874;  led  a  party  of  100  Indians,  more  or 
less,  in  assailing  a  party  of  non-combatants,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  viz,  E.  P.  Osborne,  E.  H.  Barrett,  Jiackson 
Clark,  and  Charles  Losson,  and  did  murder,  or  aid  in,  assist, 
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and  abet  the  m order,  with  firearms  of  three  of  the  aforesaid 
noncombatints,  viz,  Osborne,  Barrett,  and  Clark. 

30713  (38)  Zo-tom  (Biter ).~7ramor. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Was  in  party  headed  by  Mah-mante,  killing  two  colored 
men  on  Salt  Creek  Prairie,  between  Jackson  and  Belknap, 
Texas,  1870  or  1871.  Participated  in  the  attack  on  buffalo- 
hunters  at  Adobe  Walls,  early  in  spring  of  1871. 

30714  (39)  On-ko-eht  (Ankle).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Bad  man ;  was  with  Mah-mante,  killing  two  colored  men, 
&c. 

30715  (40)  Ohet-toint  (High  Forehead).—  Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1876. 

Was  with  Mah-mante  when  he  killed  the  man  in  the 
wagon ;  was  with  Lone  Wolf  killing  two  buffalo  hunters. 

30716  (41)  E-tah-dle-oh  (Boy).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1876. 

Was  with  Lone  Wolf  killing  buffalo-hunters  (Dudley  and 
Wallace);  was  in  the  party  attacking  buffalo-hunters  at 
Adobe  Walls,  early  in  spring  of  1874. 

30717  (42)  Zo-pe-he  (Toothless).— FarHor. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  Itiver,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1876. 

Participated  in  the  killing  of  two  colored  men.  Went  to 
Texas  with  a  party  of  Comanches  and  participated  in  the 
killing  of  two  men  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  in  the 
summer  of  1873. 

30718  (43)  Tsah-dle-tah  (VHiite  Goose).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1876. 

Was  with  Lone  Wolf,  killing  two  men,  buffalo-hunters, 
Wallace  and  Dudley ;  was  prominent  in  the  attack  on  troops 
at  the  Washita,  August  22, 1874  j  helped  to  kill  the  white 
men  Modest,  Osborne,  and  others. 

30719.  (44)  Zone-ke-nh  (Teeth).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  February  18, 1876. 

Was  with  Mah-mante  killing  the  two  colored  men.  Was 
with  Lone  Wolf  killing  two  buffalo-hunters,  Dudley  and 
Wallace. 

30720.  (45)  Beah-ko  (Old  MBn).—  Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River^  Indian  Territory^  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1876. 
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Helped  rob  Shirley's  store  at  the  Wichita  Agency,  In- 
dian Territory,  August  22, 1874. 
30721.    (46)  To-an-ke-up  (Good  Talk).—  TForrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Eed  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Stealing  in  Salt  Creek  Valley,  Texas,  late  in  1871.  Was 
with  Lone  Wolf  killing  Dudley  and  Wallace,  bnfifalo-hont- 
ers. 

30722  (47)  K:o-ba(*WUd  Horse).— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Was  with  Mah-mante  stealing  a  lot  of  mules  in  the  Brazos 
country  in  1872.  Participated  in  the  attack  on  General 
Davidson's  command  at  Wichita  Agency,  August  22,  1874. 

30723  (48)  Mau-ko-pek  (Flat  Noae).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Stealing  horses,  and  was  with  Mah-mante  stealing  a  lot 
of  mules  in  the  Brazos  country  in  1872. 

30724  (49)  Au-lih  ('Wise).— fFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1875. 

Was  with  Lone  Wolf  killiug  Dudley  and  Wallace.  Was 
with  Mah-mante  when  he  killed  the  man  in  the  wagon. 
Stealing  horses.  Helped  rob  Shirley's  store.  Participated 
in  the  attack  on  General  Davidson's  command. 

30725  (50)  Ko-ho  (Kicking).—  Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Was  with  Lone  Wolf  killing  Dudey  and  Wallace.  Was 
with  Mah-mante  killing  the  two  colored  men.  Helped  rob 
.Shirley's  store.  Participated  in  the  attack  on  General 
Davidson's  command.    Stealing  mules. 

30726  (51)  To-o-sape  (BuU  with  Holes  in  his  Eaxs).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 

Was  with  Mah-mante  killing  the  two  colored  men.  Was 
with  Lone  Wolf  killing  Dudley  and  Wallace.  Stealing 
mules. 

30727  (52)  Tsait-kope-ta  (Bear  Mountain).- TFarrtor. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1876. 

Helped  rob  Shirley's  store.  Stole  horses.  Was  with 
Lone  Wolf  killing  Dudley  and  Wallace. 

30728  (53)  Pedro.— TFarriar. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875. 
Killed  a  colored   man,  known   as   Frenchy,  near  the 
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Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  August  22, 1874.  Was 
in  a  party  killing  two  white  men  below  Fort  Griffin, 
Texas,  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  One  of  the  men  was 
riding  a  mule,  and  the  other  a  horse,  at  the  time.  Was 
a  prominent  character  in  the  party  robbing  Shirley's  store. 
Stole  horses  and  mules.  Was  with  Mah-mante  killing  the 
man  in  the  wagon. 
Ih-pa-yah  (Straightening  an  Arraw),^Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Eed  Eiver,  February  18,  1875. 
Died  October  5, 1875. 

Stealing  horses  in  or  near  the  Salt  Creek  Valley,  Texas, 
in  the  spring  of  1873. 
Co-a-bote-ta  (Bun).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Sulphur  Ot.  H.,  Indian  Territory,  October 
23, 1874.    Died  May  24, 1875.    Participated  in  the  murder 
of  Jacob  Dilsey. 
Ah-ke-ah,  alias  Pah-o-ka  (Coming  to  the  Qrave).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  October 
3, 1874.  Released  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War,  April  18, 
1877. 

Participated  in  the  murder  of  Jacob  Dilsey. 
Mah-mante^  dliae  Bwan  (Man  who  Walks  above  the  Ground).— Cftt<A 

Arrested  at  Salt  Fork,  Eed  River,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1875.    Died  July  29, 1876. 

Led  a  party,  killing  two  colored  men,  on  the  Salt  Greek 
Prairie,  between  Jacksboro'  and  Belknap,  Texas,  1870  or 
1871 .  Killed  a  man  on  the  road  south  of  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 
some  time  in  1870.  Two  men  were  riding  in  a  lone  wagon, 
Mah-mante  lay  concealed  and  shot  one.  Led  a  party  steal- 
ing a  large  lot  of  mules  in  the  Brazos  country  in  1871.  One 
mule  was  spott^ed.  Killed  a  white  woman  and  child  in  re- 
venge for  the  loss  of  two  of  his  men,  while  on  a  raid  in  South- 
western Texas,  in  fall  of  1874.  Was  with  Lone  Wolf,  killing 
two  buffalo-hunters,  Dudley  and  Wallace,  &c. 

COMANCHES. 

30731  (56)  Eck-e-mali-at8  (Buck  Antelope.)— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Elk  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  October  26, 1874. 
Was  in  Texas  with  a  party  and  stole  horses  about  Decem- 
ber, 1873. 

30732  (57)  "Wy-a-ko  (Dry  'Wood).— JFamor. 

Arrested  at  Elk  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  October  26, 
1874. 

Has  been  in  Texas  stealing  horses ;  was  in  Texas  last  in 
the  winter  of  1873-74. 
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30733  (58)  Black  Hone.— CMtf/. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  March  7, 1875. 

Talked  defiantly  in  council  with  Governor  Davis  at  Fort 
Sill,  Indian  Territory,  1873.  Killed  a  white  man  near  Fort 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  1867.  The  man  went  in  his  com- 
pany on  a  hunt,  and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  Black 
Horse  procured  him  to  go  for  the  puri>08e  of  killing  him. 
That  the  Indian  Agent  Leavenworth  and  an  inn-keeper 
named  Lewis  had  engaged  him  to  do  the  job  on  sftconnt  of 
some  trouble  they  had  had  with  the  man,  who  was  a  bad 
character. 

30734  (59)  Mad-a-with-t.— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  March  7, 1875. 
Died  July  21,  1877. 

A  raider.  A  bad  man.  Always  trying  to  persuade  young 
men  to  go  off  into  Texas,  always  going  himself. 

30735  (60)  Ta-a-way-ite  (Telling  Something).— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  April  18, 1875. 

A  raider.  A  bad  man.  Always  stealing  horses  or  oa 
a  war-path.  Kever  brings  his  horses  to  Sill.  Steals  them, 
and  takes  them  to  the  Quahada  Gamp  on  the  Staked 
Plains. 

30736  (61)  Pe-eh-oMp(TailFeathexB).— FTarrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  April  18, 1875. 

He  is  one  of  the  five  fellows  that  shot  their  father  and 
was  outlawed ;  that  Captain  Lee  (Tenth  Cavalry)  was  sent 
down  to  Double  Mountain  after,  in  the  fall  of  1873.  He  has 
been  on  the  war-path  ever  since. 

30737  (62)  Ti8-cha-kah-da  (Always  Bitting  Down  in  a  Bad  TlsLoe).— Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  April  18, 1875. 

A  bad  man.    Always  off  trying  to  steal  horses,  or  on  the 
war-path,  &c.    He  is  one  of  the  desperadoes  Captain  Lee 
(Tenth  Cavalry)  was. sent  down  to  Double  Mountain  after 
late  in  1873. 
Qaoi-yo-uh. — Warrior. 

Arrested  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  April  8, 1875. 

Bad  man.    Stealing  horses.    Stole  thirty  or  more  horses 
from  the  Chickasaws. 
Pa-voor4te  (Little  Prairie  Hill).— TFarrior. 

Arrested  at  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Decem- 
ber 25, 1874. 

Helped  steal  forty-six  horses  from  near  Fort  Sill  belong- 
ing to  K[iowa?]  and  C[omanche?]  Agency  and  John  Mad- 
den, citizen,  May  11, 1874.  Threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Clark, 
Comanches  inn-keeper,  on  the  day  of  the  Wachita  disturb- 
ance, August  22, 1874.    Drew  pistol  on  Clark. 
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BYirOPSIS  OF  THE  PEDICiri.ATE  FISKES  OF  THE  EASTERIT  COAST  OF 
EXTRATROPICAI.  NORTH  AHERICA. 

By  THEODORE  OIL.L.. 

The  present  sketch  of  the  North  American  Pediculate  Fishes  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  general  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  corresponding  region, 
tirhich  it  is  proposed  to  publish  iu  instalments  and  as  convenience 
may  dictate.  The  issue  of  that  relative  to  the  Pediculates  seems  to  be 
at  least  as  much  called  for  as  any  other  on  account  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  group  and  the  rarity  of  the  volumes  in 
which  those  additions  have  been  recorded.  The  recent  discovery,  too, 
of  so  many  northern  and  deep-sea  forms  not  far  from  our  eastern  coast 
renders  it  possible  that  any  of  the  types  herein  enumerated  may  be 
found  iu  the  same  waters,  and  the  present  synopsis  may  lead  to  their 
ready  identification.    The  knowledge  of  the  northern  forms  is  chiefly 

due  to  Dr.  LUtkeu. 

Synopsis  of  Families, 

la.  Branchial  apertnres  in  or  behind  the  inferior  axillie  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  anterior 
dorsal  ray  superior ;  month  more  or  less  opening  npwards ;  the  lower  jaw 
generally  projecting  beyond  or  closing  in  front  of  upper. 
9a.  Pseudobrachia  with  three  actinosts ;  x>8endobranchisB  not  developed. 

3a.  Pectoral  members  genicnlated,  with  elongated  pseudobrachia ;  ventral  fins 

developed ANTEKNARiiDiE. 

3(.  Pectoral  members  not  geniculated,  with  moderate  pseudobrachia ;  ventral 

tins  suppressed CeratiidjE. 

2&.  Pseudobrachia  with  two  actinosts;  pseudobranchise  developed. 

3.  Pectoral  members  little  geniculated,  but  with  elongated  pseudobrachia ; 

ventral  fins  separated  by  wide  interval LopHiiDiE. 

1(.  Branchial  ax>ertures  in  the  superior  axillce  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  anterior  dorsal  ray 
in  a  cavity  overhung  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  forehead ;  mouth  sub- 
terminal  or  inferior,  the  lower  jaw  beiug  generally  received  within  the 
upper 1 Maltueid^. 

ANTENNARIID^. 

Pediculates  with  elongated  geniculate  pseudobrachia,  provided  with 
three  actinosts,  u  e.j 

Pediculates  with  a  compressed  body;  the  mouth  opening  upwards; 
the  branchial  apertures  perforated  in  the  lower  axils  of  the  pectorals; 
no  pseudobranchisB ;  the  dorsals  represented  by  (1)  at  least  a  frontal  or 
superior  rostral  spine,  and  (2)  an  oblong  soft  dorsal ;  the  pectoral  mem- 
bers distinctly  geniculatod,  with  elongated  pseudobrachia  and  three 
actinosts }  and  with  well  developed  and  approximated  ventrals. 

ANTENNARIIN^. 

Antennariids  with  the  body  oval  and  with  tumid  abdomen,  the  head 
compressed,  the  mouth  quite  large ;  teeth  on  the  palate  as  well  as  jaws ; 
spinous  dorsal  represented  by  three  spines;  soft  dorsal  quite  elevated ; 
and  pelvic  bones  elongated. 
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PTEROPHRYNE.* 

AnteDDariines  with  skin  naked  and  smooth ;  caudal  pedaucle  free ; 
moath  oblique ;  dorsal  spines  completely  exserted ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
expanded  vertically ;  pectorals  and  wrists  slender,  and  ventrals  elon- 
gated. 

Pterophiyne  histrio. 
Common  Frog-fish.   Mouse-fish. 

1758— Lophios  histrio,  Linn^,  Systema  NatarsQ,  10.  ed.,  p.  237 ;  12.  ed.,  1. 1,  p.  403 ;  Gmel. 

ed.,  t.  1,  p.  1481. 
1815— Lophios  gibbus,  Mitchill,  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  pi.  4,  f.  9. 
1837— Chironectes  pictns,  Cuv.  f  Vol.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  393,  pi.  363. 
1837 — Chironectes  tnmidas,  Cwa.  ^  VdL,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  397. 
1837— Chironectes  Iffivigatns,  Cuv.  jr  Vah,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  12,  p.  390. 
1837— Chironectes  nesogallicos, 'Cttv.  ^  Vol.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  12,  p.  401. 
1837— Chironectes  marmoratus,  Cuv.  4"  ^^^'t  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  12,  p.  402. 
1839 — Chironectes  IsBvigatns,  Storer,  Boston  Joarn.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  2,  p.  383 ;  Rep.  Ich. 

and  Herp.  Mass.,  p.  73. 
1842— Chironectes  Icevigatus,  DeEay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  165,  pi.  27,  f.  83. 
1842— Chironectes  gibbos,  DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  164,  pi.  24,  f.74. 
1853 — Chironectes  loDvigatns,  Storer,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  So.,  n.  s.,  ▼.  5,  p.  270 1 

Hist.  Fishes  Mass.,  p.  104,  pi.  18,  f.  3. 
1861— Antennarius  marmoratas,  Guniher,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mns.,  v.  3,  p.  185. 
186:i— Pterophryne  Iwvigatus,  GUI,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  [v.  15,]  p.  90. 
1878- Pterophryne  histrio,  Gill,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.,  v.  1,  p.  216. 

Pterophrync  with  the  skin  of  head  and  body,  as  well  as  dorsal  fins, 
emitting  cutaneous  tentacles,  which  are  generally  most  nupierous  on  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  spines  and  abdomen ;  the  first  dorsal  spine  short 
and  filamentous  with  a  smaller  tip  surmounted  by  a  small  tag ;  the  color 
light  for  the  ground,  with  spotted  white  dots  and  marked  with  blackish 
brown  around  the  ocular  region,  with  several  dark  radii  diverging  from 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  fins  more  or  less  interrupted  blackish  bands,  five 
or  six  obliquely  crossing  the  soft  dorsal,  three  rectangularly  crossing  the 
anal,  and  others  on  the  pectorals,  ventrals,  and  caudal. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Sargassnm  Seas,  but  occasional  straggler  to  the 
North  American  coast. 

CERATIIDiE. 

Pediculates  non-pediculate  and  deprived  of  ventral  fins,  i.  e.j 
Pediculates  diversiform  in  shape,  with  the  mouth  opening  more  or  less 
upwards;  the  branchial  apertures  in  the  lower  axils  of  the  pectorals ; 
no  pseudobranchiae ;  the  dorsals  represented  by  at  least  a  frontal  or 
superior  rostral  spine,  the  pectoral  members  not  geniculated,  with  short 
pseudobrachia  and  three  actiuosts,  and  without  ventrals. 

Apparently  inhabitants  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  in  their  adult  con- 
dition, and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  near  the  surface  in  their  juvenile 
fitate.    All  the  known  species  are  niiicolored  and  blackish. 

*  Pterophryne,  nrepov,  wing,  quasi  lin,  and  <ppvvriy  tuad.  If  considered  to  be  too  near 
PterophrynuSf  the  genus  may  bo  called  Pterophrynoides  {^pwoudriQ,  toad-like). 
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Synopsia, 

la.  Month  moderate ;  cephalic  spine  with  its  basal  element  exserted  and  continnous 
with  the  distal ;  pyloric  cceca  developed  (2). 
2a.  A  second  dorsal  spine  typically  developed ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  subvertical ; 
1st  D.  with  few  rays;  branchiae  in  2i  pairs;  branchial  arches  nnarmed; 

skin  with  scattered  spinigerons  scntellss CERATiiXiS:. 

Ceratiaa, 
la.  Month  moderate ;  cephalic  spine  with  its  basal  element  snbcntaneons,  procumbent, 
and  at  right  or  acute  angle  with  the  distal ;  pyloric  cosca  none. 
2a.  A  second  dorsal  spine  developed ;  branchite  in  2^  pairs ;  branchial  arches  un- 
armed ;  body  naked. 
3.  Body  and  head  compressed ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  nearly  horizontal,  and 

mandibular  articulation  behind  eye Oneirodin^. 

Oneirodes. 
2.  No  second  dorsal  spine  developed ;  branchisd  in  ^2|  pairs ;  branchial  arches 
armed  with  dentigerons  tubercles ;  body  with  scattered  tubercular ' 
scutellfld. 
3.  Body  and  head  compressed ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  oblique ;  mandibular 

articulation  under  or  behind  eye HiMANTOLOPiiiNiE. 

4a.  Body  oblong  oval ;  dorsal  fin  with  about  9  rays,  and  pectoral  with 

about  12  f *. Himantolophus, 

4h,  Body  short  oval ;  dorsal  fin  with  4  rays,  and  pectoral  with  about 
17 Corynolopkzis. 

CEKATIIN^. 

Geratiids  with  the  body  and  head  compressed ;  moath  with  moderate 
and  almost  or  quite  vertical  cleft;  branchi®  in  2^  pairs;  branchial 
arches  unarmed  ;  spinous  dorsal  represented  by  a  rostral  spine,  as  well 
as,  generally,  by  a  second  ^  whose  basal  element  is  exserted;  soft  with  few 
rays,  placed  quite  far  back  of  the  head ;  pyloric  cceca  developed  (2;. 

CERATUS/ 

Ceratiines  with  an  oblong   form;   skin   prickly;   vomer  toothless; 

cephalic  spine  elongated  and  with  a  simple  capitate  extremity;  second 

dorsal  spine  well  developed,  and  pectorals  multiradiate  (i.  e.,  with  about 

20  rays). 

Ceratias  Holbollil. 

1844— Ceratias  Holbollii  Krayer,  Naturhist.  Tidfkrift,  2.  rsBkke,  b.  i,  pp.  639-649. 
18G1— Ceratias  Holbolli  GUniher,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mus.,  v.  3,  p.  205. 

Ceratias  with  cephalic  spine  reclinable  beyond  base  of  caudal  fin,  and 
caudal  fin  longer  than  body  exclusive  of  head. 
Deep  sea  along  Greenland  (known  from  several  specimens). 

OlJ^EIRODINiE. 

Ceratflds  with  the  body  and  head  compressed ;  mouth  with  moderate 
and  almost  horizontal  cleft;  bnincbisB  in  2^  pairs;  branchial  arches 
unarmed ;  spinons  dorsal  represented  by  a  (1)  rostral  v^^pine,  whose  basal 

*  Ceratiaay  Keparia^,  ov,  p,  one  that  has  hornsy  in  allusion  to  the  frontal  ray. 
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element  is  procumbent  and  sabcataneoas,  and  (2)  a  second  splnej  about 
intermediate  beticeen  the  first  and  the  dorsal  fin;  soft  dorsal  with,  about 
4  rays ;  and  without  pyloric  coBca. 

ONEIRODES.* 

OneirodinsB  with  oval  form  ;  the  skin  naked;  the  vomer  denligeroas ; 
and  the  cephalic  spine  with  a  bulbous  termination,  surmounted  by  slen- 
der filaments  in  several  transverse  rows. 

Oneirpdes  Eschrlchtll. 

1871 — Oneirodes  Eschrichtii  Lutken,  Overs,  over  Daosk.  Yidensk.  Selsk.  Forhandl.,  1871, 
pp.  57-74  ;  res.  fr.,  pp.  9-18,  pi.  2. 

Oneirodes  with  the  terminal  element  of  the  cephalic  spine  rather 
longer  than  the  proximal  subcutaneous ;  the  caudal  shorter  than  the 
distance  between  its  base  and  the  branchial  apertures;  and  the  color 
black  except  the  terminal  half  of  the  spinal  bulb,  which  is  whitish. 

Deep  sea  off  Greenland:  known  from  a  single  specimen  205 millimetres 
long. 

HIMANTOLOPHIN^. 

Ceratiids  with  the  body  and  head  compressed,  with  moderate  oblique 
cleft  mouth,  the  mandibular  articulation  under  the  eyes;  branchiffiin 
^2^  pairs;  branchial  arches  armed  with  dentigerous  tubercles;  spi- 
nous dorsal  represented  only  by  a  rostral  spine^  whose  basal  element  is 
procumbent  and  subcutaneous;  and  soft  dorsal  with  about  5 — 9  rays. 

HIMANTOLOPHUS.t 

Himantolophines  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  a  dorsal  of  about  9  rays,  and 
pectorals  with  about  12  rays  each  (t). 

HimantolophuB  GrcBnlandicns. 

1837— Himantolophns  GroQnlandicas  Beinhardtf  Danske  YideDsk.  Selsk.  Nat.  og  Math, 
Afh.,  4.  r©kke,  b.  7,  p.  74. 

Himnntolophus  with  the  height  of  the  body  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the 
length,  and  the  frontal  ray  provided  with  11  tentacles  (Ltitken). 

Habitat. — Sea  off  Greenland  (known  only  from  the  remains  of  a  speci- 
men 23  inches  long). 

C0RYX0L0PHUS4 

Himantolophines  of  an  abbreviated  oval  form,  a  dorsal  of  about  5 
rays,  and  pectorals  with  about  17  rays  each. 

*Ontirodc8f  ^oveip^i^rjc,  dream-like,  in  allasion  to  the  small  and  almost  cover0d  eyes. 
iHioiantolophuSj  ifiug,  avrog,  a  thou^,  and  Xof^oq,  a  tuft. 

X  CorynotophuSf  KopvvTi^  rjg,  ''  a  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  "^  or  clab,  and  Ao^i  a 
tuft. 
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Carynolophiui  Relnhardti. 

1878 — CoryDolophns  Reinhardti,  LUtken,  K.  DaDsk.  Vidensk.Selsk.  Skr.,  Nat. og Math. 
Afh.,  5.  rsBkke,  b.  5,  p.  321,  etc. 

Corjnolophus  with  the  height  of  the  body  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
total  length,  and  the  frontal  ray  furnished  with  8  tentacles. 

Habitat — Sea  off  Greenland  (described  from  a  specimen  14  inches 
long). 

LOPHIID^., 

Pediculates  with  pseudobranchiee,  i.  e., 

Pediculates  with  the  body  differentiated  into  a  wide  depressed  head  and 
contracted  conical  trunk;  the  mouth  opening  forwards  and  upwards;  the 
branchial  apertures  in  the  inferior  axils  of  the  pectoral  members ;  pseudo- 
branchiae;  the  spinous  dorsal  represented  by  a  group  of  independent 
cephalic  spines  (3)  and  a  small  postcephalic  finlet  (with  3  spines);  the 
pectoral  members  scarcely  geniculated,  but  with  elongated  pseudobra- 
chia,  aud  with  three  actinosts;  and  with  ventrals  well  developed. 

LOPHIUS.* 

Lophiids  with  vomerine  teeth. 

Lophius  piscatorius. 

BelUnve-fish. 

1758— Lophias  piBcatorins,  LinncBua,  Syst.  Nat.,  10  ed.,  t.  1,  p.  236  (12  ed.,  t.  1.  p.  402; 

Gml.  ed.,  1. 1,  p.  1479). 
1815— Lophiua  foliatns,  Mitchill,  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  p.  467. 
1815— Lophius  piscator,  Miichillj  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  p.  467. 
18:^7— Lophins  piscatorins,  Cuv.  ^*  Val.f  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  12,  p.  344,  pi.  362. 
1837 — Lophias  americanns,  Cuv,  j'  ^<^^t  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  381. 
1839— Lophius  piscatorius,  Sterery  Boston  Jouxn.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  2,  p.  3c;0 ;  Rep.  Ich.  and 

Herp.  Mass.,  pp.  71,  404. 
1842— Lophius  americanns,  DeKay^  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  162,  pi.  28,  f.  87. 
1853 — Lophins  americanns,  Storer,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  So.,  n.  s.,  v.  5,  p.  267 ;  Hist. 

Fishes  Mass.,  p.  101,  pi.  18,  f.  2. 
1861 — Lophins  piscatorins,  Giinther^  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mus.,  v.  3,  p.  179. 
1861— Lophias  americanns,  GUnihery  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mas.,  v.  3,  p.  181  (d.  s.). 
1872— Lophius  piscatorins,  Lyman,  6th  Ann.  Rep.,  Inl.  Fish.,  p.  44  (Waquoit  V^eir). 

Lophias  with  a  tridentate  humeral  spine,  11-12  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  the  mouth  behind  the  hyoid  bone  immaculate. 
Habitat — Coast  waters  from  Newfoundland  to  North  Carolina. 

MALTHEIID^. 

Pediculates  with  the  branchial  apertures  in  the  superior  axils  of  the 
pectorals,  i.  e., 

Pediculates  with  a  depressed  body  5  the  mouth  sub  terminal  or  inferior, 
and  the  lower  jaw  generally  received  within  the  upper;  the  brauchiiil 
apertures  in  the  superior  axils  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  no  pseudobrancbiie ; 
^Lopkius,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  type  of  the  geuu^. 
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the  spiDoas  dorsal  represented  by  a  tentacle  in  a  cavity  overhang  by  the 
forehead,  and  the   soft  small  and  far  behind;  the  pectoral  members 
strongly  geniculate,  and  with  long  pseadobrachia  and  three  actinosts ; 
and  the  vent^als  well  developed. 
Inhabitants  of  temperate  and  tropical  seas  at  moderate  or  great  depths. 

MALTHEEKT^. 

Maltheids  with  a  cordiform  cephalic  disk  and  a  stoat  caudal  portion, 
and  with  the  frontal  region  elevated. 

MALTHE.* 

Maltheines  of  unique  genus. 

Malthe  vespertiliat 

1758— Lophius  vespertilio,  Linn^,  Syst.  Nat.,  10  ed.,  1. 1,  p.  236  (12  ed.,  1. 1,  p.  402 ;  Gmel. 

ed.,  1. 1,  p.  1480). 
1837— Malthea  vespertilio,  Cuv.  4-  Val,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poisaons,  1. 12,  p.  440. 
1837 — MaUhsBa  nasata,  Cuv  ^  Val,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  12,  p.  452.    (In  part.) 
1837— Maltbsea  notata,  Cuv,  j"  Vol.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  453.    (Id  part.) 
1842— Malthea  nasata,  DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  167.    (In  part;  not 

figare.) 
1842— Malthea  notata,  DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  167. 
1842— Malthea  vespertilio,  DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  167. 
1861— Malthe  vespertilio,  Gunther,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mns.,  v.  3,  p.  200. 

Malthe  with  the  forehead  produced  into  a  more  or  less  elongated  sub* 
conical  process,  its  width  greater  between  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
orbit  than  between  the  posterior  ones,  and  the  frontal  cavity  higher 
than  wide. 

Newfoundland  to  West  Indies. 

Malthe  cubifrons. 

1836 — ^Lophins  (Malthe)  cahifrons,  £io7iard8(>n,Faana  Bor.-Am.,  Fishes,  p.  103,  pi.  96. 
1837— Malthsea  nasata,  Cuv.  jr  VaL,  Hist,  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  452.    (In  part.) 
1842— Malthea  nasata,  DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  p.  It6,  pi.  28,  f.  89.     (In 

part,  i.  e.  fig.,  copied  from  Richardson.) 
1861— Malthe  cabifrons,  Gunther,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mas.,  v.  3,  p.  203. 

Malthe  with  the  forehead  decurved  and  in  front  with  a  button-like 
tubercle,  the  width  between  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  nearly  equal 

''Malthe,  fiaWrj,  the  Greek  name  of  a  loose-bodied  fish.— '^MuA1^)7  6ignifiedelaci^era- 
mollie.  On  troave  ce  nom  dans  Oppien  parmi  cenx  de  plasiears  grands  poissons  cartila- 
ginenx,  et  I'esp^ce  qui  le  porte  y  est  d6sign<Se  comme  remarquable  par  sa  mollesse. 
Suidas,  qui  la  place  dans  one  i6num<Sration  da  mSme  genre,  dit  qu'elle  est  difficile  ^ 
vaincre.  Sar  ces  deux  traits  B^lon  a  peus6  que  la  malthde  ^tait  la  bandroie,  et,  bien 
que  son  opinion  n'ait  pas  6t6  adoptee,  et  n'ait  peut-^trepas  dii  Pdtre,  M.  Cuvier  a  era 
pouvoir  s'en  pr^valoir  pour  ddriver  de  fi(i>Sri  le  nom  de  malthcea,  qu'il  adonn<S  h  nn  petit 
genre  ddmembr^  de  oelui  des  baudroies."— Cuv.  et.  Val..  Hist.  Nat,  des  Poissons,  1. 12, 
p.  438. 

t  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  nominal  species  introduced  by  Cuvier  and  Va- 
lenciennes, all  those  found  along  the  United  States  coast,  recently  examined  by  myself, 
belong  to  one  si^ecies.  I  think,  however,  that  formerly  I  saw  a  second  species  of  the 
M.  resperiilio  type. 
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to  that  between  the  posterior  ones,  and  the  frontal  cavity  much  broader 
than  high. 

Until  lately,  known  from  a  single  specimen  obtained  in  Labrador  by 
Andabon,  the  ornithologist,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
There  is,  however,  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution from  St  Augustine,  Florida,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Laing,  IT.  S.  A. 


The  relations  of  the  North  American  genera  to  the  other  members, of 
the  families  in  question  will  be  exhibited  in  the  subsequent  notes. 


NOTB  ON  TKB  Alf  TBIflf  ARIIDf . 

By  THEODOBE  GIL.'L. 

The  relations  of  the  only  known  North  American  representative  of 
the  family  of  Antennariids  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  analytical  synopsis,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  published  by  the  author  in  1863.  In  the  present  synopsis,  how- 
ever, the  most  generalized  forms  (or  those  supposed  to  l)e  such)  are 
placed  first  and  followed  by  those  successively  more  aberrant  or  spe- 
cialized. The  two  species  hitherto  retained  under  the  generic  designa- 
tion BrachUmichihys  are  also  differentiated  as  distinct  generic  types* 
Dr.  Llitken  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  Pterophryne  and 
Histiophryne  appear  .to  be  congeneric,  but  they  really  seem  to  be  not 
even  closely  related. 

la.  Head  compressed ;  the  rostral  spine  or  tentacle  as  well  as  two  other  robust  spines 
developed ;  soft  dorsal  well  developed. 
9a.  Body  oblong  claviform ;  month  comparatively  small ;  palate  unarmed ;  second 
and  third  spines  approximated  and  well  connected  by  membrane  and 

forming  a  fin ;  pelvic  bones  short BRACHiONiCHTHYiNiE. 

3a.  First  dorsal  spine  connected  with  second,  and  third  with  soft  dorsal  fin 

by  an  incised  membrane Sympterichthys, 

35.  First  dorsal  spine  free  from  second,  and  third  from  soft  dorsal  fin. 

Braohionichthya, 
2b.  Body  oval,  with  tnmid  abdomen ;  month  qnite  large ;   palate  armed  with 
teeth ;  second  and  third  spines  distant  and  not  at  all  or  scarcely  con- 
nected; pelvic  bones  elongated Antennarun^s:. 

3a.  First  and  second  dorsal  spines  disconnected;  the  first  filamentous,  with 

tentacle  at  end. 

4a,  D.  12,  A.  7.   Candal  peduncle  free ;  skin  smooth  or  scarcely  granular ; 

mouth  oblique ;  wrists  and  pectorals  slender ;  ventrals  elongated ; 

dorsal  spines  free  from  membrane ;  dorsal  fin  more  than  half  as  long 

as  body;  anal  extended  downward Pterophryne. 

45.  D.  12,  A.  7 — 8.  Caudal  peduncle  free ;  skin  rough  with  spines ;  mouth 
vertical ;  wrists  and  pectorals  widened ;  ventrals  short;  3d  dorsal  spine 
partly  immersed  in  skin;  dorsal  fin  less  than  half  as  long  as  body; 
anal  oblong Antennarius, 
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4c.  D.  15,  A.  8.  Caudal  pedande  with  dorsal  and  anal  attached  by  mem- 
brane ;  skin  smooth;  mouth  vertical;  dorsal  spines  scarcely  exserted 

from  skin Biatiopkrjfne, 

3b.  First  and  second  dorsal  spines  connected;  the  first  slender,  bat  rigid,  and 

with  tentacle  at  end ^ SacoariH9, 

K.  Head  cnboid ;  a  rostral  spine  or  tentacle  only  developed ;  soft  dorsal  low. 

CHAUKACnn^ 

Chaunax. 

The  references  to  the  original  descriptions  of  these  genera,  as  well  as 
to  their  typical  species  and  habitats,  are  indicated  in  the  following  ena- 
meration : — 

BBACHIONICHTHYIN^. 

SYMPTERICHTHYS. 

Sympterichthys,  Gill,  Proc.U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  v.  1,  p.  222,  1878. 
Type:  Sympterichthys  Isevis  =  Lophins  IsbvIs  Lao, 
Sea  near  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

BRACHIONICHTHYS. 

Brachionichthys,  Bleeker,  Natanrk.  Tljdschr.  Nederl.  Ind.,  t.  7,  p.  121, 1854. 
Type :  Brachionichthys  hirsatos  =  Lophios  hirsutas  Lao. 
Sea  near  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

ANTENNARIIN^. 

PTEROPHRYNE. 

Pterophryne,  QUI,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  [v.  15,]  p.  90, 1863. 
Type :  Pterophryne  histrib  =  Lophins  histrio  Linn, 
Tropicalia  and  warm  streams  in  floating  seaweeds.  ' 

ANTENNARIUS. 

Antennarius,  Commerson,  Lacdj^e^  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 1,  p.  421, 1798. 
Les  Chironectes  (Antennarius),  Cuvier^  R^gne  Animal,  1®  4d.,  t,  2,  p.  310, 1817. 
Chirouectep,  Cuvier,  U6m,  Mns.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  t.  3,  p.  418, 1817  (not  Illiger). 

Type :  Antennarius  chironectes  Comm, 

Tropicalia,  in  coral  groves  chiefly. 

HISTIOPHRYNE. 

Histiophryne,  Oill,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  [v.  15,]  p.  90,  1863. 
Type :  Histiophryne  Bongainvillii  =  Chironectes  Bongainvillii  Cuv,  ^  VaU 
Unknown. 

SACCARIUS. 

Saccarins,  GUnther,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mns.,  y.  3,  p.  183, 1861. 
Type:  Saccarins  lines tns  Gthr. 
Sea  off  New  Zealand. 

CHATJNACINAE. 
CHAUNAX. 

Channax,  Lowe,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  v.  3,  p.  339, 1846-49. 
Type :  Channax  pictns  Lotoe. 
Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  island  of  Madeira. 
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OCV    THB    PROPSR    SPECIFIC    NAmE    OF     THE     COIMLIXIOIV    PEJbAGIC 
ANTENIVARI1I>  PTEROPHBYNE. 

By  THEODORE  OIIiL. 

The  most  common  and  widely  distributed  of  the  Antennariids,  and 
which  is  the  peculiar  species  of  the  high  seas,  has  been  entered  in  the 
most  recent  systematic  lists  under  the  names  Antennarius  marmoratUH* 
and  Pterophryne  picta.\  In  this  connection,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  species  had  first  received  names  from  Bloch  and  Schneider  in  1801. 
I  propose,  however,  to  show,  (1)  that  the  species  itself  had  long  before  re- 
ceived a  name  from  the  founder  of  the  binomial  nomenclature,  and  (2)  that 
neither  of  the  names  of  Bloch  and  Schneider  is  referable  to  these  species. 
Long  ago  recognizing  that  the  names  of  Bloch  and  Schneider  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  Pterophryne^  but  without  the  bibliographical  aids 
for  certainly  ascertaining  what  name  had  priority,  I  have  hitherto 
adopted  the  provisional  name  Pterophryne  Icevigata,  as  Llitken  has  also 
recently  done. 

I. 

It  behooves  us,  first,  to  inquire  what  was  the  basis  of  the  Lophitts 
histrio  of  Linnseus. 

In  1747,  in  his  *'  Wastgota  resa  forrattad  &r  174^,  Linnseus  described, 
as  "Balistes,  qvse  Ouaperva  chinenis",  a  small  fish  scarcely  exceeding  in 
length  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb,  in  the  following  terms,  as  translated 
in  the  German  edition  of  17654 

^^  Batistes^  quae  Ouaperva  chinensis.  Corpus  acutum,  compressnm. 
Dorsum  antice  gibbnm.  Pectus  compressum,pinnis  pectoralibus  termina- 
turn,  prominulum.  Latera  corporis  picta  lituris  lacteis,  annularibus, 
interruptis,  puncto  ceutrali  lacteo  notatis.  Caput  magnum,  thoraci 
immersnm,  dentibus  minutissimis  instructum.  Filamentum  subulatum, 
erectnm,  loco  narium.  Pinna  dorsalis  anterior  retrorsum  falcatosub- 
ulata,  mollis,  alta,  e  gibbere  dorsi  juxta  caput  euata,  radio  I.  Pinna 
dorsalis  posterior  radiis  12.  PinnsB  pectorales  brachioDum  instar  manu- 
bris  instructae,  et  antrorsum  manuum  instar  inflexae  (quod  in  pisci- 
bus  singnlare),  radiis  10.  Pinnae  ventrales  approximatae,  radiis  5. 
Pinna  caudae  radiis  9.  Pinna  ani  radiis  7.  Iris  oculorum  alba.  Ma^fni- 
tudo  totius  piscis  vix  extimum  pollicis  articulum  superat.  Diversissima 
species  a  Ouaperva  lonstoni  T.  Y L  f.  6.  qnam  ex  America  possideo.  Die 
Figur  dieses  Fisches  in  natiirlicher  Grosse  ist  die  5**»  auf  der  3*«°  Tafel, 
wo  er  bey  a  von  der  Seite,  bey  b  aber  auf  dem  Bucken  vorgestellet  ist, 
dass  die  Aerme  an  den  pinnis  pectoralibus  deutlich  in  die  Augen  fallen.^ 

The  acute  compressed  body,  the  round  milky  spots,  the  small  ros- 
tral filament  (none  is  represented  in  the  figure),  the  well  developed  fins, 

*  ADtenoarius  marmoratus,  GiintheTf  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit  Mus.,  v.  3,  p.  185, 1861 ;  BUeher, 
Atlas  Ichthyologiqne  Indes  Orient.  Nddrland.,  t.  5,  p.  23,  lb^5. 
tPterophiyne  piota,  Goode,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat  Mns.,  No.  5,  p.  20, 1876. 
tLinn^,  Reisen  dorch  Westgothland.    Svo.    Halle,  1765.    p.  160,  S.  138. 
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the  five  rays  of  the  ventrals,  and  the  white  irides  all  better  suit  the  com- 
mon Pteraphryne  than  any  other  Antennariid. 

In  1754,  in  his  Gatalogae  of  the  Maseum  of  King  Adolphas  Fred- 
erick,* Linnaeus  again  described,  under  the  name  ^^Lophius  tumidus^^  evi- 
dently the  same  species,  as  follows : — 
^*  tumidus.    LOPHinS  pinnis  dorsalibns  tribus. 

Balistes  qusB  Ouaperua  chinensis.  It.  W.  goth.  137.  t.  3.  f.  5. 
Guaperaa.    Marcgr.  bras.  150.  Will,  icht  50.    t.'E.  2. 1 2. 

Habitat  in  Pelago  inter  Fucos  natantes. 

Corpus  molle  iustar  Eanae,  adspersum  raraentis  cutaceis.  Apertura 
brauchiarum  ad  axillas  brachiorum  s.  pone  pinnas  i)ectoralesv  qn®  de- 
currit  ad  pulmones ;  alia  apertura  nulla,  quod  indicat  afiinitatem  cum 
Uanis.  Pinnse  in  dorso  tres:  prima  radio  uno  capiti  insidet;  altera  pec- 
tori  radio  uno  instructa;  tertia  dorso  radiorum  duodecim,  quorum  duo 
vel  tres  bifidi.  Pectorales  radiis  10,  qu»  ulnis  s.  btachiis  instrnctso. 
Yentrales  radiis  5,  hsB  ante  pectorales  basi  ad  pectus  connex».  Ani 
radiis  7  bifidis.    Caudae  radiis  10  bifidis." 

The  soft  body  like  that  of  a  frog  (and  therefore  naked  and  not  rough) 
and  the  cutaneous  filaments  are  additional  characters  which  corroborate 
those  given  in  the  former  work,  and  certify  the  relevancy  of  the  descrip- 
tions to  the  common  Pterophryne.  The  habitat  is  also  not  the  least  im- 
portant element  in  the  determination  of  the  Linn»an  species,  inasmuch 
as  the  true  Antennariij  so  far  as  known,  frequent  chiefly  coral  groves, 
while  the  Pterophryne  is  a  pelagic  species,  principally  aflfecting  the 
floating  sea-weeds.  There  can  then  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Antennariid  of  Linnseus  was  the  common  Pterophryne. 

In  1758,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Systema  Naturae'',  Linnaeus  first 
introduced,  and  in  1766,  in  the  twelfth  edition,  retained,  the  name 
^^Lophius  histrio^y  and  in  the  synonymy  of  the  species  included  refer- 
ences to  the  two  works  just  cited.  The  entire  passage  relative  to  the 
species  is  as  follows,  in  the  twelfth  edition  (p.  403): — 

<<histrio.    3.  L.  compressus. 

Chin.  Lagerstr.  21.    Lophius  pinnis  dorsalibns  tribus. 

Mu8.  Ad.  Fr.  I.  p.  56.    Balistes  s.  Guaperua  chinensis. 

It.  tcgoth.  137.  t.  3.  /.  5.    Balistes  s.  Guaperua. 

Marcgr.  bras.  150.    Guaperua. 

Pet.  gaz.  t.  20,  /.  6.    Piscis  bras,  cornutus. 

Will.  icht.  50.  t.  B.  2.  /.  2.    Guaperua. 

Osb.  iter.  305.    Xiophius  tumid  us. 

Habitat  in  Pelago  inter  Fucum  natantem. 

Pinnae  D.  I,  I,  12.    P.  10.     7.5.    A.  7.     0.10." 
The  reference  to  Petiver's  Gazophylacium  was  added  in  the  twelfth 
edition. 

*  Masem  S:*«  B.*«  M>  Adolphi  Friderioi.    Car.  Linn»o.    Fol.    Holmisd,  1754.    p.  56. 
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Although  the  descriptions  of  Linnsdas  are  uneqaivocal  and  based 
solely  on  specimens  of  Pterophryne^  in  the  synonymy  above  copied  are 
confased  several  species.  As  he  seems,  however,  only  to  have  known 
through  aatopsy  the  species  of  PterophrynCj  and  to  have  been  unpre- 
pared for  the  polymorphous  character  of  the  type,  his  confusion  under 
the  synonymy  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  paralleled  by  many 
modern  naturalists,  especially  OUnther.  His  compatriot,  Osbeck,  had 
also  the  same  species  of  Pterophryne  in  view  in  his  description*  of  the 
Lophius  histriOj  viz : — 

<'  Die  Flossquabbe,  Lophius  Eistrio  L.  S.  N.  Lophius  tumidus  Mus. 
Reg.  p.  ^^  und  Linn.  Westgoth.  Beise  Tab.  3,  Fig.  3,  aber  der  Faden 
und  die  erste  Biickenflossfeder  sind  an  den  Spitzen'borstig,  die  Borsten 
weich.  Der  ganze  Eorper  ist  mit  einer  schleimigen  Haut,  und  kleinen 
blattrigen  StUtzen  (falcris)  bedeckt,  die  man  ausser  dem  Wasser  kaum 
bemerkt,  weil  sie  fest  anschliessen.  Der  Bachen  und  Bauch  sind  gross, 
damit  sie  viele  Erebsarten  oder  junge  Erebse  verschlingen  konnen. 
Vielleicht  hat  die  Yorsicht  diesen  Fisch  deswegen  so  blattrig  gekleidet, 
damit  ihn  die  Baubfiscbe  mit  dem  Seegrasse  verwechseln  und  nicht  gar 
ansrotten  mochten.^ 

The  smooth  skin  and  the  tag-like  appendages  evidently  proclaim  the 
fish  of  Osbeck  to  be  a  Pterophryne. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  naturalist  who  first  recognized  spe- 
cific dlfierentiation  among  the  Antennariids  (Shaw),  in  his  ^<  General 
Zoology"  (V.  5,  p.  384,  pi.  164),  restricted  the  name  to  the  Pterophryne^ 
and  gave,  under  the  term  Lophius  histriOj  a  quite  recognizable  figure  of 
that  form,  whose  only  great  fault  is  the  delineation  of  the  first  spine. 

n. 

The  names  subsequently  applied  to  Pterophryne  now  demand  consid- 
eration. 

Those  accepted  by  the  latest  systematists  have  been  attributed  to 
Bloch's  Systema  IchthyologisB,  edited  by  Schneider,  but,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  erroneously. 

In  the  Systema  Ichthyologise  (p.  142)  only  one  species  of  Antennariids 
is  admitted  under  the  name  Lophius  histrioj  but  four  varieties  are  distin- 
guished under  it,  viz : — 

Var.  a,  '*  Striated  Loph.  Shaw  Miscell.  No.  58" ; 

Var.  bjpiotus; 

Var.  c,  marmoratus ;  and 

Yar.  dy  ocellatus. 

As  no  references  have  been  made  to  previous  publications,  except  in 
case  of  var.  a,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  assumed  that  the  varietal 
names  originated  in  the  work  in  question.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case. 

*  Osbeck,  Peter.    Reise  nach  OstiDdien  and  China.    8vo.    Rostock,  1765.    p.  400.  ' 

l?roc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 15  Dee.  9,1878. 
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In  1794  (as  appears  from  the  dates  on  the  plates),  Shaw  published  a 
number  of  his  <' Naturalists'  Miscellany",  in  which  he  described  three 
fishes  nnder  the  generic  name  Lophius.    These  were  designated  as — 

(1)  Lophius  8triatu8  (the  Striated  Lophins),  pi.  175 ; 

(2)  Lophius  pictus  (the  Variegated  Lophius),  pi.  176,  upper  fig. ;  and 

(3)  Lophim  marmoratus  (the  Marbled  Lophius),  pi.  176,  lower  fig. 
The  originals  of  these  are  evidently  the  varieties  (a,  ft,  and  c)  of  Lophius 

histrio  admitted  by  Bloch  and  Schneider.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  first 
two  were  based  on  species  of  typical  Antennarius  (not  Pterophryne)^ 
while  the  third  is  incomprehensible,  and,  if  the  figure  is  at  all  correct, 
must  represent  a  factitious  fish;  it  most  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Pterophryne.  The  other  species,  however,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
figures,  are  readily  identifiable. 

The  Lophius  striatus  (as  has  recently  been  recognized  by  Gtinther)* 
is  the  first  name  of  an  Antennarius  |)eculiar  to  the  Pacific,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Caribbean  Antennarius  seaber  (=^1.  histrio  Gthr.),  with 
which  it  was  at  first  confounded  by  Giinther.t 

Tbe  Lophius  pictus  was  evidently  based  on  the  species  or  variety  of 
Antennarius  which  was  afterwards  named  Antennarius  phymatodes  by 
Bieeker,  and  it  agrees  very  closely,  in  the  distribution  of  colors,  with  a 
specimen  figured  by  that  ichthyologist,|  and  would  probably  be  consid* 
ered  by  GUnther  §  as  a  variety  of  his  Antennarius  Commersonii. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  forms  embraced  under  the 
name  Antennarius  Commersonii  by  GUnther,— whether  species  or  varie- 
ties,— the  name  Antennaritts  pictus  must  be  revived  from  Shaw,  either 
especially  for  the  Antennarius  phymatodes  of  Bieeker  or  for  the  collection 
designated  as  Antennarius  Commersonii. 

It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  (1)  that  the  Linntean  name  Lophitis 
histrio  was  originally  created  for  the  common  Pterophryne^  and  (2)  that 
the  names  generally  employed  for  the  Pterophryne  were  originally  ap- 
plied to  very  different  forms,  and  members  of  even  a  different  genua. 
Hence,  if  the  laws  of  priority  as  formulated  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  are  to  guide  us,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  species  of  Pterophryne  must  hereafter  be 
designated  as  Pterophryne  histrio^  if,  however,  it  is  allowable  to  go  be- 
hind even  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systems  Naturse,  and  to  take  the . 
oldest  binomis^  name,  without  other  considerations,  the  designation  ttt- 
midus  must  be  revived.  It  seems  best,  however,  to  follow  general 
usage. 

'GUntber,  Andrew  Garrett'a  Fischo  dor  SUdsee,  ▼.  1,  p.  162, 1876. 

tOiintber,  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mas.,  ▼.  3,  p.  168. 

X  Bieeker,  Atlas  Icbtbyologiqne  des  Indes  Orientales  N66rlandaise8,  t.  5,  pi.  199,  fipr.  5, 
1865.— It  mast  be  remarked  that  Shuw  represents  5  ventral  rays  in  his  A,pictiu,  while 
Bieeker  attributes  6  to  bis  A.  pktfmaiodes, 

$  GUnther,  in  Cat.  Fishes  in  Brit.  Mas.,  y.  3,  p.  195,  has  referred  Shaw's  name  to  ^An- 
tennariua  multiocellatus  var.  y,=leuoo9(nna^*,  bat  in  tbe  "Fische  der  SUdseo''  did  not 
refer  to  the  L.  pictus,  and  places  tbe  L,  marmoratus  as  a  synonym  of  A.  Commersaniij 
having  evidently  transposed  the  names  of  the  two. 
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NOTB    ON   THB    CBBAT1I1>JB. 
By  THEODOBi:  GI£.£.. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  third  volame  of  GUnther's  '^  Catalogue  of 
the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum"  (18G1),  and  the  present  author's  Note 
on  the  Pediculati  (1803),  the  then  monotypic  family  of  Ceratiidcc  has 
received  notable  additions,  and  this  year  (1878)  one  genus  or  rather  type 
of  hitherto  doubtful  character  has  been  substantiated,  and  two  new  allied 
ones  added.  All  the  representatives  of  the  group  appear  to  be  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deep  or  open  seas*    The  relations  of  the  genera  seem  to  be 

approximately  as  follows: — 

SifnopsiB. 

la.  Month  moderate ;  cephalic  spine  with  its  basal  element  ezserted  and  continnoas 
with  the  distal ;  pyloric  coBca  developed  (2), 
2.  A  second  dorsal  spine  typically  developed;  month  with  the  cleft  snh vertical; 
let  D.  with  few  rays;  branchise  in2i  pairs;  branchial  arches  unarmed; 

skin  with  scattered  spinigerous  scutellsd Cebatiin^. 

3a.  A  second  dorsal  spine  developed^  and  two  fleshy  tubercles  behind  it ;  pec- 
torals with  nearly  20  slender  rays Ceratiaa, 

3ft.  No  second  dorsal  spine  developed,  but  two  fleshy  claviibrm  tubercles  exist- 
ing as  in  Ceraiias  ;  pectorals  with  about  10  slender  rays Mancalias. 

16.  Mouth  moderate ;  cephalic  spiue  with  its  basal  element  subcutaneous,  procumbent, 
and  at  right  or  acute  angle  with  the  distal ;  pyloric  cceca  none. 
2a.  A  second  dorsal  spine  developed;  branohie  in  2^  pairs ;  branchial  arches  un- 
armed ;  body  naked. 
3.  Body  and  head  compressed;  mouth  with  the  cleft  nearly  horizontal,  aud 

mandibular  articulation  behind  eye Omrirodin^. 

Oneiradei, 

2b,  No  second  dorsal  sp^ne  developed;  branchiss  in  ^2^  pairs;  branchial  arches 

armed  wilh  dentigeroos  tubercles;  body  with  scattered  tubercular 

scutellffi. 

3a.  Body  and  head  compressed ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  oblique ;  mandibular 

'  articulation  under  or  behind  eye HimaktolophiNjE. 

4a.  Body  oblong  oval ;  dorsal  fin  with  about  9  rays  and  pectoral  wi  h 

about  12f Himanlolophtia. 

46.  Body  short  oval ;  dorsal  fin  with  4  rays  and  pectoral  with  about  17. 

Corynolopkut. 
36.  Body  and  bead  depressed ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  vertical  or  inclined  for- 
wards ;  mandibular  articulation  under  or  in  advance  of  snout 

JSOiCON  ICUTH  YIN^. 

JEgo^nichthys, 
lo.  Mouth  enormous ;  (cephalic  spine  with  its  basal  element  subcutaneous,  procum- 
bent, and  at  an  acute  angle  with  its  distal  f). 
2.  No  second  dorsal  spine  developed.    Mouth  with  the  cleft  snbvertical.    Ist  D. 
with  about  14  rays;   branchio)  in  2\  pairs;   branchial  arches   un- 
armed; skin  naked Mklanocktin^s. 

CBRATIINJB. 

CERATIAS. 

Ceratias,  Kroger,  Katurhist.  Tidskrif  t,  2.  rskke,  b.  1,  p.  639,  liM4. 
Type :  C.  Holbolli  Kroyer, 
Deep  sea  otf  Greenland. 
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MANCALUS.* 

Mancalias,  Qillj  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat  Mns.,  v.  1,  pp.  227, 228, 1878. 
Type :  M.  nranoecopas  =  Ceratias  aranosoopas,  Murray^  Wyville  TAofRpaon,  Voyaga 

of  the  CballeDf^er,  y.  2,  p.  67,  with  fig.,  1878.    (Am.  ed.) 
Atlantic  Ocean  (taken  at  a  depth  of  2,400  fathoms),  between  Canary  and  CapeVetde 
Islands. 

ONBIEODIN^. 

ONEIRODES. 

Oneirodes,  LiUken,  Oven,  over  d.  E.  Danske  Yidensk.  Selak.  Forhandl.,  1871,  pp.  56-74 
(fr.  pp.  9-18). 
Type :  O.  Eschricfatii  LUthen. 
Deep  sea  off  Greenland. 

HIMANTOLOPHIN^. 

HIBiANTOLOPHUa 

Himantolophns,  Reinhardt,  E.  Danske  Yidensk.  Selsk.  Nat.  og  Math.  Afli.|  4.  nskke^ 
V.  7,  p.  74, 1837 ;  LUtken,  1878. 
Type:  H.  QnBnlandicos  J^eiitAordt. 
Deep  sea  off  Greenland  (adults).         * 

C0RYN0L0PHU8. 

Type :  Corynolophns  Beinhardtii  =  Himantolophns  Reinhaidtii  LUtien. 
Deep  sea  off  Greenland  (adalt),  and  open  sea  between  Afiioa  and  America  (yonDg)T 

JEGiEONICHTHYllf^. 

iBGiBONICHTHTS. 

^geonichthys,  T.  E.  Clarke,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  y.  10,  p.  245, 187a 
Type :  JS.  Appellii  T.  S,  Clarke. 
Deep  sea  off  the  island  of  New  Zealand. 

MBLANOCBTINiE. 

MELANOCETUS. 

Melanocetus,  OUnther.Froc,  Zool.  See.  London,  1864,  p.  :)0]. 
Type :  Melanocetus  Johnsonii  CHinther, 
Deep  sea  off  the  island  of  Madeira. 

In  the  words  of  Liitken,t  ^<  the  general  form  and  the  physiognomy  es- 
pecially are  quite  similar  in  the  [known]  genera;  common  to  all  is,  also, 
the  absence  of  ventral  fins,  of  the  lateral  line  and  its  ramifications,  of  the 
air  bladder,  of  the  pseadobranchiae,  and  of  tbe  teeth  of  the  lower  pha- 
ryngeal and  palatine  bones;  (  the  smallness  of  tbe  eyes  and  of  the  pectoral 

*Mancalia9,  from  mancus,  defective,  with  a  quasi  •diminutive  termination,  to  corre- 
spond with  Ceratias,    The  single  specimen  obtained  was  only  90  millimetres  long. 

t  Yidensk.  Selsk.  Skr.,  5.  rmkke,  Naturv.  og  Math.  Afd.,  lite  Bd.  V,  fr.  tr.,  p.  343. 

I  In  Melanocetus,  according  to  GUnther,  **  the  vomer  is  armed  with  a  transverse  series 
of  single  teeth,  and  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  roof  of  the  month ;  tbe 
palatine  and  pterygoid  teeth  are  situated  at  some  distance  behind  the  vomer,  and  form 
two  bundles  irregular  in  form  " ;  but,  according  to  LUtken  (and  since  admitted  by  OQn- 
ther),  **  the  so-oalled  palatiue  and  pterygoid  teeth ''  **  belong  in  reality  to  the  upper 
pharyngeals.'' 
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flns,  the  short  pedancles  of  the  latter,  the  conformation  of  the  teeth, 
the  black  color,  the  number  of  brancbiostegal  rays  (6)  as  well  as  of  the 
rays  of  the  anal  (4)  and  candal  (0),  and  the  half-spongy  consistence  of 
the  skeleton  are  also,  apparently,  characters  common  to  all  the  [known] 
genera.'' 

Another  character  shared  in  common  by  all  the  species,  and  at  least 
as  noteworthy  as  several  of  those  thas  enumerated  by  Dr  LUtken,  is  the 
differentiation  in  the  color  of  the  extremity  of  the  bulbiform  termination 
of  the  cephalic  spine.  In  all  the  known  species  (unless  Melanoceiua 
may  be  excepted),  the  apical  portion  or  elements  of  the  bulb  are  of  a 
grayish  or  whitish  color,  and  thereby  quite  abruptly  differentiated  from 
the  rest  of  the  dpine,  which  is  of  a  black  color.  Some  special  significance 
is  probably  inherent  in  this  characteristic,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  the  difference  of  color  is  expressive  of  a  differentiation  in 
histological  structure,  and  that  the  grayish  portions  are  phosphorescent. 
When  the  complicated  <<  angling"  apparatus  of  the  fishes  of  this  group 
is  considered,  it  will  be  thought  not  unlikely  that  their  power  of  attrac- 
tion should  be  enhanced  by  a  luminosity  which  may  excite  the  attention 
or  curiosity  of  their  prey,  and  still  more  strongly  tempt  them  within  the 
easy  reach  of  their  capacious  months.  It  is  certainly  scarcely  likely 
that  the  characteristic  in  question,  manifested  as  it  is  in  such  widely 
diverse  types,  should  be  a  simple  immaterial  color  feature,  destitute  of 
other  significance.  The  not  few  pelagic  and  deep-sea  animals  that  ex- 
hibit phosphorescence  enhance  the  probability  of  the  attribute  suggested. 
The  verity  of  the  suggestion  must,  however,  be  established  by  histo- 
logical and  physiological  data.  It  can  only  now  be  assumed  that  there 
is  a  teleological  import  in  the  differentiation  of  color,  and  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  whitish  area  has  a  phosphorescent  property  than  that 
it  simply  serves  as  a  relief  for  the  filaments  of  the  bulb.  Especially  is 
this  more  probable  in  view  of  the  great  depths  which  the  species  in- 
habit, and  the  consequently  limited  quantity  of  light  which  they  enjoy. 
That  the  provision,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  effective  one,  is  apparent 
from  the  variety  of  the  forms  already  discovered,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  family  is  not  only  quite  characteristic  of,  but  well  represented 
in,  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

As  to  MeUmocetVfS^  it  is  simply  said,  by  Dr.  GUnther,  to  have  the  ce- 
phalic filament  ^<more  than  half  as  high  as  the  head,  and  dilated  into  a 
small  lamella  at  its  extremity".  The  'Uamelliform"  character  of  the 
dilatation  at  least  requires  confirmation,  and  it  is  not  very  unlikely 
that  the  dilatation  will  be  found  not  to  be  thin  or  compressed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of  ^'lamella",  and  that  the  ex- 
tremity will  be  ascertained  to  be  whitish.  The  mode  of  articulation  of 
the  cephalic  spine  also  requires  investigation.  Dr.  Liitken  has  corrected 
Dr.  Gunther's  error  of  mistaking  pharyngeal  teeth  for  palatine  and 
pterygoid,  but  has  not  elucidated  the  points  indicated. 

The  several  recognized   genera   are  mostly  widely  differentiated, 
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and  represent  as  many  as  fire  groaps,  distingaished  by  characters  which 
are  generally  indicative  of  at  least  family  valae ;  bat  the  close  agree- 
ment which  they  otherwise  exhibit  among  themselves  forbids  separation 
to  that  extent,  and  yet  the  groaps  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  demand  distinc- 
tion as  sub-families.  We  wonld  scarcely  be  prepared  to  believe  that 
two  genera,  distinguished,  one  by  a  compressed  head,  and  the  other  by 
a  depressed  head,  could  be  so  nearly  related  as  are  apparently  Himan- 
tolophtis  and  JUJgceanichthySj  but  Che  modifications  in  question  in  these 
genera  are  probably  expressive  of  the  compression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  depression  and  bowing  outwards  on  the  other,  at  the  hyoman- 
dibular  articulations,  and  not  of  any  fundamental  osteological  modifica- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  ^imantolophines,  there  is  occasion  for  di£ferenoe 
of  opinion,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Himantolophus  Orcenlandictts  and  Rein, 
hardtii  do  not  even  differ  specifically.  The  statements  by  Beinhardt  as 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  former  are,  however,  unequivocal,  and,  as 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  careful  and  exact  observer,  they  are  probably 
correct,  while  those  of  LUtken  regarding  the  latter  are  nnquestionnble. 
In  view  of  the  mode  of  variation  in  the  family,  the  differences  noted 
seem  to  the  present  author  to  be  indicative  of  more  than  specific  value, 
and  consequently  the  respective  species  are  considered  as  distant  gene- 
ric types.  There  is  a  singular  agreement  between  the  type  named 
Corynolophus  and  the  JSgeeonichthys  of  the  New  Zealand  seas  in  the 
radial  formula ;  and  while  such  agreement  might  tend  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  actual  differences  supposed  to  exist  between  OorynoU»phus  and 
Himantolophus^  it  tends  far  to  confirm  the  generic  value  of  the  differ- 
ences, if  they  really  exist.  It  may  even  be  that  the  two  genera  are  not 
as  closely  related  as  are  Oorynolophus  and  JEJgteoniehthySj  but  such  is 
scarcely  probable. 

The  habitats  given  must  be  regarded  simply  as  the  expressions  of  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ranges 
of  most  of  the  species  are  quite  extensive  in  the  bathmic  zone  in  which 
they  dwell.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  number  of  representatives  of 
the  family  will  be  considerably  increased  hereafter.  A.  most  interesting 
coincidence  is  the  discovery,  in  the  same  year,  of  the  closely  related 
EimaniolophincB  and  JEgceonichthyince  at  antipodal  localities.  There 
are  already,  too,  indications  of  several  other  types,  apparently  members 
of  the  family,  but  too  imperfectly  known  to  be  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem. The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  respect  to  such  imperfectly 
known  forms  is  well  summarized  by  Dr. LUtken  in  the  following  words: — 

*^Les  collections  de  petits  poissons  p6ch6s  en  haute  mer,  du  Mus6e  de 
Copeuhague,renferment  en  outre  quelques  Lophioides  apodesd'une  taille 
plus  petite  encore  (6 — 8™"),  trouv^s  en  plein  Oc^an  Atlantique,  qui 
annoncent  peut-^tre  I'existeuce  d'une  troisi^me  espfece  d'Himantolophe 
ou  d'un  genre  voisin,  et  different  de  V Himantolophus  Reinhardti  par  le 
nombre  des  rayons  (D:  6;  A:  G;  G:  10),  probablement  aussi  par  la 
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taille  moindre  des  adaltes,  paisqae  quelqaesoDS  de  ces  embryons 
offrent  d6y^  an  radiment  de  huppe  frontale  analogue  h  celle  qae  possMe 
le  jeuDe  Lophioide,  d^poarva  DOQ-sealement  de  veotrales,  mais  aassi  de 
dorsale  et  d'anale,  iDdiqaant  ainsi,  selon  toate  probabiht^.,  Pexistence 
d'an  type  g^n^riqne  noaveaa,  que  Ton  ne  tardera  point  h  d^couvrir  k 
r^tat  adulte,  ^  mesure  que  I'^tude  justement  commencde  de  la  faane  abys- 
sale  de  l'oc6au  aura  fait  de  nouveaux  progr^s.  Peut-^tre  aussi  que  le 
^^  Ceraiias  uranoscopus^  SkunoucA  commedragu6  parl'exp^dition  sifamease 
da  ^'Challenger"  ^  la  profondeur  surprenante  de  2400  brasses,  entre  les 
lies  Canaries  et  du  Gap  Yert,  sera  reconnu  comme  formant  un  genre  ^ 
part — d.  en  jager  par  une  photograpbie  (reproduite  en  xylographie  dans 
"The  Atlantic''  de  Sir  Ch.  Wyville-Thomson,  II,  p.  69),  qui  m'a  616  eom- 
muniqn^e  aveo  la  plus  grande  obligeance  par  feu  M.  Willemces-Suhm, 
dont  la  mort  pr6matur6e  a  6t6  tant  d6plor^e  par  ses  amis  et  par  ceux 
de  la  science. 

"  On  trouvera  dans  le  rapport  pr61iminaire  de  M.  Murray  (Proc.  Boy. 
Soc.,  xxiv,  p.  590-94)  des  renseignements  sur  les  profondeurs  des  huit 
localit^s  oil  ont  6t6  dragues,  lors  du  voyage  da  "Challenger"  des'lx)- 
phioides  bathyphiles,  en  partie  probablement  nouveaux  pour  la  science. 
Dans  son  rapport  pr^liminaire  sur  les  draguages  ex^cut^s,  en  1878,  dans 
les  profondeurs  du  Golfe  de  Mexique,  M.  Al.  Agassiz  fait  mention 
d'an  poisson  resemblant  ^  un  tetard  enorme  Sl  tete  ronde,  gigantesque, 
cartilaginense  et  sans  yeux,  et  de  quelques  autres  ^  tete  aIIoug6e  et 
deprim^e,  anx  yeux  tr^s  petits  et  ^  filaments  enormes  pendant  des 
extremitds  des  rayons  des  uageoires  pectorales  et  caudal." 


VOTE  ON  THE  MAIiTHEID  JB. 

By  THEODORE  GII.L. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  great  systematic  works  on  fishes,  the  fam- 
ily of  MaltheidxB  has  received  a  couple  of  notable  additions  which  fur- 
nish a  good  idea  of  the  range  of  variation  occurring  in  the  group  and  at 
the  same  time  fully  corroborate  the  justness  of  the  segregation  of  its 
members  under  two  distinct  families.  The  distinctions  thus  apparent 
are  indicated  in  the  following  analysis.  All  the  genera  are  monotypic 
except  Malthe. 

MALTHEID^. 

lo.  Body  with  disk  oordlform  and  caudal  portion  stout ;  frontal  region  elevated,  and 

snout  more  or  lees  produqcd  or  attenuated  forwards M^vLxnEiN^. 

Malthe. 
V>»  Body  with  disk  subcircular  or  expanded  backwards  and  caudal  portion  slender ; 
frontal  region  depressed,  and  snout  rounded  and  obtuse  in  front. 

Halibutjeinjb. 

2a.  Palate  edentulous;  rostral  tentacle  developed ;  carpus  exserted  from  common 

membrane. 

So.  Disk  Bubtriangular ;  mouth  small;  branchite  reduced  to  2 pairs  (I,  0;  IT, 

1—1;  in,  1-1;  IV,  0-0) DihranckuM. 
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36.  Disk  saboircnlar  ;  month  large;  braDchiie  in  2^  pairs  (I^O;  n,! — 1 ;  m, 

1—1;  IV,  1-0) HiOieuiaa. 

2b,  Palate  dentigerona;  rostral  tentacle  obsolete;   carpns  inclosed  in  common 
membrane. 
3.  Diaksnbcironlar;  mouth  small HaUeuUelUkjfh, 

Tho  genera  have  been  made  known  as  follows : — 

MALTHEIN^. 

HALTHE. 

Malthe,  Cuvier,  B^gne  Animal,  1*  ^d.,  t.  2, 311, 1817. 

Malthea,  Cuvier  f  VdUneimnea,  Hist.  Nat.  dee  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  438, 1837. 

Type:  BCalthe  vespertilio. 

Atlantic  coasts  of  America  from  Brazil  to  Labrador. 

HALIEDT^INiEJ. 

DIBBANCHUS. 

Dibranchns  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Akad.  Wissensoh.  Berlin,  1875,  p.  736. 
Type :  Dibranchns  atlanticns  Peters, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  deep  water,  near  the  coast  of  AfHoa. 

HALIEUTJEA. 

Halientea  Cuv.  ^  Val,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  1. 12,  p.  455, 1837. 
Astrocanthus  Swainson^  Nat.  Hist,  and  Class.  Fishes,  etc.,  y.  2,  p.  — ,  1839. 

Type :  Holientesa  stellata  Vol.  ^  Wahl, 

Pacific  Ocean,  off  China  and  Japan. 

HALIEUnCHTHYS. 

Halientichthys,  Poey,  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  [y.  15,]  pp.  89, 90, 1863. 
Type :  Halientichthys  reticnlatns  Poey, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  Island  of  Caba. 
November  9, 1878. 


CATAI<0017B  OF  TKC  BIRDS  OF  ANTIGUA  AITB  BABBIJBA,  FSOH 
COI^I^ECTIONS  mABB  FOB  TKB  SHIITBESONIAN  INSTITVTIOIf,  BT 
aiB.  FBEB.  A.  OBBBv  ITITK  SIS  OBIIBBTATIOIVS. 

Bjr  GEORGE  K.  I^ATTBEIVCE. 

These  collections  were  made  by  Mr.  Ober  in  Aagast  and  September, 
1877.  They  were  left  in  charg^e  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Antigaa, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  were 
sent  soon  thereafter ;  bnt  from  want  of  a  proper  notification  or  some 
other  cause,  their  arrival  was  not  known,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
have  gone  astray. 

In  July  of  this  year,  they  were  ascertained  to  be  in  a  public  store  in 
Brooklyn,  where  they  had  been  since  November,  1877. 

The  only  bird  sent  of  special  interest  is  a  species  of  Burrowing  Owl 
from  Antigua,  which,  on  investigation,  I  considered  to  be  und/escribed. 

The  names  given  by  Mr.  Ober,  with  his  observations,  are  inclosed  in 
quotation-marks.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Frofn  Antigua. 
Fam.  TURDID^. 

1.  Margarops  densixxMttrls  (Vieill.). 
"  Thrusb. 

*'  In  tbe  valleys  among  tbe  sontbei  n  bills,  where  are  about  the  only 
rivulets  and  trees,  we  Ond  this  bird.  It  is  not  common,  rather  rare,  and 
its  song  is  heard  only  morning  and  evening;  at  this  season  little  more  than 
a  call-note.  Think  it  identical  with  the  *  Gros  Gri ve  ^— Large  Thrush — of 
Dominica.    Not  yet  out  of  moulting  stage ;  resident." 

Fam.  SYLVICOLID^. 

2.  Sinnia  nasvitui  (Bodd.). 
"  Water  Thrush. 

"Bare;  along  a  river  bed  among  the  hills,  very  shy;  when  it  would 
perceive  me,  it  hastily  ran  along  a  few  rods,  and  then  darted  into  the 
thicket,  reappearing  at  some  distance  up  or  down  the  stream." 

3.  ainrns  motacilla  (VieUI.). 

4.  DendrcBca  petechia  (LIdd.)- 

**  Yellow  Bird.    Length,  SJ;  alar  extent,  7 ;  wing,  2^. 
*^  Not  abundant ;  inhabits  the  acacia  fields." 

5.  Etotophaga  mtlcilla  (Linn.)* 
"  Redstart. 

**  Rare ;  seen  only  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  southern  hills.  In  per- 
fect plumage  and  fat ;  evidently  not  a  migrant.  The  people  told  me  it 
was  with  them  all  the  year." 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

6^  Vlreoaylviaoalidxla  (Linn.)- 
*'  Vireo.   Iris  hazel. 
^^  Found  among  the  poisonous  Manchineel  trees,  near  the  coast." 

Fam.  CCEREBIDiE. 

7.  Certhiola  dominicana,  Taylor. 
"  Yellowbreast. 

** Abundant,  but  not  in  the  numbers  found  in  Dominica." 

Fam.  FRINGILLIDJE. 

8.  Lozigllla  noctis  (Linn.)- 
"  Sparrow.    Resident." 

9.  Phonipara  bioolor  (Linn.). 
<' Grass  Bird. 

<<  In  large  numbers,  probably  the  most  abundant  species,  sharing  this 
honor  with  the  Loggerhead  and  Sparrow  Hawk." 
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Fam.  TYRANNID^. 

10.  TyranntiB  roatratus,  Scl.  » 
<'  Loggerhead.    Resident. 

"  Extremely  abnndant;  its  cry  of  piperee,  piperee,  beard  everywhere 
from  morn  till  night.  Old  pastures  its  favorite  baant ;  bat  where  the 
*  Cabbage  Palm'  is  found  (the  Oreodoya  olivacea)  there  the  Piperee  de- 
lights to  stay,  passing  half  the  day  perched  upon  the  extreme  tip  of  the 
terminal  apex  of  the  tree,  leaving  it  only  to  chase  and  capture  some 
insect  flying  by,  or  to  sport  a  while  with  its  mate." 

Fam.  TROCHILIDJE. 

11.  Bulampis  holosericena  (LIdd.). 

^^Yiolet- breast  Hammer.    Bather  numerous." 

12.  OrthorhynchuB  exilia  (6m.). 
"Crested  Hummer.    Very  common. 

"  More  la  the  fields  than  the  gardens;  especially  likes  the  Tamarind 
trees  " 

Fam.  CUCULIDiE. 

13.  Cocoyzna  minor  (Gm.). 

"  Four  o'clock  Bird.    Sparsely  distributed.    Resident." 

Fam.  STRIGID^. 

14.  Speotyto  arnanra,  Lawr. 

"  Owl.    Length,  S ,  8^  in. ;  alar  extent,  21^ ;  wing,  6f . 

"  Length,  9  ,  8^  in. ;  alar  extent,  21 ;  wing,  6^. 

"  Iris  bright  yellow*  Called  here,  ^coo  coo',  from  its  hoot  at  night 
I  considered  it  for  k  time  as  almost  mythical,  reports  concerning  its  ex- 
istence were  so  conflicting.  Some  described  it  as  a  large  Bat,  others 
asserted  that  it  was  (judging  from  the  size  of  its  eyes)  as  large  as  a  *6ai- 
uea  Bird ';  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  night-bird,  that  it  lived  in  old  drains, 
holes  in  the  cliffs  and  rained  walls ;  and  that  its  hoot  would  strike 
terror  to  the  stoutest  heart. 

''  Like  its  congener  of  Dominica,  it  has  a  bad  name;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  called  here,  as  in  Dominica,  the  '  Jumbie  Bird '  or  bird  of 
evil  spirits — ^the  name  implies  more  than  that — still  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  bad  character.  The  blacks  declare  that  it  will  not  hesitate 
to  tear  the  eyes  out  of  any  individual  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  it  at 
night  *Me  rudder  see  de  Debbil,  any  time',  is  their  forcible  way  of 
testifying  to  the  powers,  supernatural  and  otherwise,  possessed  by  this 
poor  Owl.  Finding  it  impossible  to  shoot  one,  I  offered  a  reward  of  two 
shillings  for  the  flrst  Owl  brought  me,  and  within  three  hours  had  three 
living  birds  which  the  men  dug  out  of  a  cliff  iu  the  Gkaik-hills.  One 
that  I  kept  two  days  gave  frequent  utterance  to  a  chattering  cry,  espe- 
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ciaUy  if  any  one  approached,  bnt  it  did  not  hoot.  It  feeds  upon  lizards 
and  mice,  it  is  said." 

Male. — ^Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  deep  brown  color,  marked  with  roand- 
ish  spots  of  light  falvoas;  the  spots  are  smallest  on  the  crown,  hind 
neck,  and  smaller  wing-coverts;  they  are  conspicuously  large  on  the 
other  wing-coverts,  the  dorsal  region,  scapulars,  and  tertials ;  the  quills 
are  blackish-brown,  with  indented  marks  of  pale  reddish  fulvous  on  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  large  roundish  paler  spots  on  the  inner 
vrebs ;  under  wing-coverts  reddish  fulvous  sparsely  mottled  with  black ; 
tail  dark  brown,  of  the  same  color  as  the  back,  crossed  with  four  bars 
(including  the  terminal  one),  of  light  reddish  fulvous,  which  do  not  quite 
reach  the  shaft  on  each  web ;  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  with 
the  basal  portion  of  their  shafts  whitish;  ftront  white,  superciliary 
streak  pale  fulvous ;  cheeks  dark  brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with  ful- 
vous ;  upper  part  of  throat  pale  whitish  buff,  the  lower  part  grayish- 
ivhite,  with  a  buffy  tinge,  separated  by  a  broad  band  of  dark  brown 
across  the  middle  of  the  throat,  the  feathers  of  which  are  bordered  with 
light  fulvous ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the 
breast  are  dark  brown,  like  the  back,  the  feathers  ending  with  fulvous, 
the  spots  being  larger  on  the  breast;  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen  are 
pale  fulvous,  conspicuously  barred  across  their  centres  with  dark  brown; 
on  some  of  the  feathers  the  terminal  edgings  are  of  the  same  color ;  the 
flanks  are  of  a  clear  light  fulvous,  with  bars  of  a  lighter  brown ;  under 
tail-coverts  fulvous,  with  indistinct  bars  of  brown;  thighs  clear  fulvous, 
with  nearly  obsolete  narrow  dusky  bars ;  the  feathers  of  the  tarsi  are 
colored  like  the  thighs  and  extend  to  the  toes ;  bill  clear  light  yellow, 
with  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  blackish ;  toes  dull  yellowish- 
brown. 

Length  (fresh),  8^  in. ;  wing,  6| ;  tail,  3^ ;  tarsus,  IJ. 

The  female  differs  but  little  from  the  male  in  plumage ;  the  bars  on 
the  abdomen  appear  to  be  a  little  more  strongly  defined,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  culmen  is  a  small  red  spot  There  are  two  females  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  other  also  having  the  red  spot ;  in  one  the  tarsi  are  feathered 
to  the  toes,  in  the  other  only  for  two-thirds  their  length. 

Length  of  one  (fresh),  8  in. ;  wing,  6^ ;  tail,  2^ ;  tarsus,  1  J. 

Length  of  the  other,  8^ ;  wing,  6^ ;  tail,  3 ;  tarsus,  1^. 

Mr.  Ridgway  suggested  a  comparison  with  his  8,  gtiadeloupeMia,  the 
type  of  which  belongs  to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Brewer  I  have  been  able  to  make  it. 

Compared  with  gimdeloupensiSj  the  prevailing  color  is  dark  brown, 
instead  of  a  rather  light  earthy-brown,  and  the  spots  on  the  interscapu- 
lar region  are  much  larger ;  it  is  more  strikingly  barred  below,  the  other 
having  the  breast  more  spotted  ;  the  bars  on  the  tail  are  four  instead  of 
six.  In  the  Antigua  bird  each  feather  of  the  breast  is  crossed  with  bnt 
one  bar,  while  those  of  the  other  are  crossed  with  two. 
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Mr.  Ober  (who  arrived  here  November  13)  informs  me  that  he  coald 
learu  of  no  species  of  Owl  inhabiting  6aadeloapC|  nor  does  the  mnseam 
there  possess  a  specimen. 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

15.  Pandlon  haliasttui  (Linn.)* 

^^  Fish  Hawk.    Seen  September  Ist.^' 

16.  TinnuncaluB  sparverias  var,  antdllaniin  (Gm.). 
"  Sparrow  Hawk.    *  Killee,  Killee.' 

<<  In  large  numbers  all  over  the  island.    Eesident." 

17.  Buteo  pemiaylvanioiis    (WiU.)  f 

^<  Hawk  (seen),  resident.  Apparently  same  as  the  larger  hawk  of 
Dominica.'* 

18.  Faloo? 

<*A  large  black  hawk  spoken  of  as  appearing  with  the  flocks  of  dncks.' 

Fam.  FREGATID^. 

19.  Fregata  aqoUa  (Linn.). 
"  Man  o'  war  Bird. 

'« Resident.    Plentifal  in  harbor  of  St.  John's." 

Fam.  PELECANID^. 

20.  Peleoanns  fuscua  (Linn.). 
"Brown  Pelican. 

<*  Breeds  abundantly  on  small  islands  off  the  coast.    Besident" 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

21.  Qarzetta  candidiasima  (Om.). 
" '  White  Gaulin.'    Resident. 

'*  Everywhere  abundant;  freqnents  the  dry  hills  and  plains  (feeding 
npon  grasshoppers,  lizards,  &c.)  in  preference  to  the  pools  and  moist 
tracts." 

22.  Florida  caonilea  (Linn.). 

''  <  Blue  Gaulin.'    Resident. 

'^Abundant.    Habits  same  as  the  preceding." 

23.  Butoridea  vireaoena  (Linn.). 
"  Green  Heron. 

^^  In  small  numbers.    Resident." 

24.  Axdea  herodiaa  (Linn.). 
"  Great  Blue  Heron. 

*^Said  to  arrive  later  in  the  season." 
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Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

25.  Chanuepelia  paflserina  (Linn.). 

**  Ground  Dove.    Abandant  everywhere.'^ 

26.  Colamba  leucocephala  (Linn.). 
"White-headed  Pigeon. 

"liare  among  the  southern  hilla.  Think  this  their  southern  breeding 
limit,  save  perhaps  Moutserrat." 

27.  Zenaida  maitinicana,  Bp. 

"  Turtle  Dove.    Not  common  among  the  hills.'' 

Fam.  TETRAONID-^. 

28.  Ortyx  virgiiilaiias  (Linn.). 
«  Quail." 

*^The  pastures  abandoned  are  fast  becoming  populated  with  quail; 
the  acacia  scrub  forming  agreeable  shelter  for  them  «nd  protecting 
cover.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  they  were  introduced;  but  at  what 
period  no  one  seems  to  know.  Tbey  are  now  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  good  sport.  Think  they  breed  at  about  the  same  season  as  the 
northern  quail,  as  young  but  half-grown  were  plentiful  in  July  and 
August."  ' 

The  single  specimen  sent,  a  male,  resembles  most  the  primitive  north- 
ern stock ;  it  differs  in  being  smaller,  the  skin  measuring  in  length  8^ 
inches«  wing  4^,  and  in  having  the  crown  and  hind  neck  blackish,  in 
this  character  resembling  xar.  flo^'idanusj  but  not  otherwise;  the  trans- 
verse markings  below  being  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  northern 
bird,  which  in  the  Florida  race  are  twice  the  width. 

In  its  upper  plumage  it  is  much  like  the  male  of  0.  cubanensis Gould  (of 
which  I  have  mounted  specimens  of  both  sexes),  but  they  differ  in  their 
under  plumage,  the  Antigua  bird  being  like  0.  virginianusj  but  in  0. 
eubanensis  the  black  extends  from  the  throat  over  the  breast,  and  the 
featbers  of  the  abdomen  are  rufous,  with  arrowhead  Markings  of  black 
and  irregular  tearshaped  white  spot8«    The  wing  measures  four  inches. 

The  female  of  0.  cubanensis  has  transverse  markings  on  the  under 
surface  as  in  the  typical  form,  but  more  strongly  defined  and  wider;  but 
they  are  not  so  wide  as  in  yslt.  Jloridanus ;  the  crown,  hind  neck,  and 
sides  of  the  head  are  blackish  where  reddish-chestnut  prevails  in  the 
northern  bird ;  the  back  is  grayish-ash,  with  no  appearance  of  the  pink- 
ish-red, which  exists  in  the  female  of  0.  virginianus  on  the  back  and  on 
the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  breast. 

Fam.  RALLID^. 

29.  RaUua? 

"  Kail.    Moor-hen.    Resident ;  plentiful  apparently,  but  shy.'' 
aCFolloa? 
"'Coot.'    Not  seen;  migrant."  "       ' 
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Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 

31.  Charadrios  virginicas,  Borkh. 
"  Golden  Plover. 

'^iSept.  7tb,  first  of  the  Beason;  generally  arrive  by  last  of  Aagust, 
or  first  storm  after  Aag.  25th.  First  of  September  rarely  fails  to  bring 
them,  but  this  year  no  storm  hastened  them  along  and  they  are  very 
late.  They  arrive  in  large  flocks  and  spread  over  the  pastares,  hills 
and  plains,  atibrding  exciting  sport.  It  is  not  an  anusaal  thing  to  bag 
three  or  four  dozen  in  a  morning.  Every  one  owning  a  gun  tarns  oat, 
and  great  slaughter  ensues.  If  snfFered  to  remain,  they  would  acquire 
fat  and  stay  for  weeks,  but  they  soon  wing  their  way  further  south. 

<<They  are  accompanied  later  in  the  season  by  Ourlew,  Tellow-IegSy 
etc.'' 

Fam.  SCOLOPACID^. 

32.  Himantopus  nigricoUia  (YieilL). 
"Black-neck  Stilt. 

"Rare;  seen  early  in  July.^' 

33.  aallinago  wllsonl  (Temm.). 
"English  Snipe. 

"Occasionally;  authority  of  sportsmen*" 

34.  Breunetes  petilfioatua  (111.). 
"Sandpiper. 

"Abundant,  in  flocks  of  four  to  6iX|  along  sandy  shore.    Besident" 

35.  Symphemia  aemlpalmata  (Gm.). 
"Willet.    Bare.'' 

36.  Qambetta  melanolauca  (Gm.). 
"Yellow-legs. 

"In  all  the  salt  ponds  or  < fleshes';  sufficiently  numerous,  at  times,  to 
nfibrd  sport;  said  to  be  resident  in  small  numbers ;  I  found  it  here  early 
in  July.^ 

37.  KhyaoophilxiB  aoUtariiu  (Wila.). 
"  Sandpiper. 

"!Not  common,  but  seen  singly  in  every  part  of  the  island.  I  shot 
three  specimens  on  the  summit  of  McNish  Mountain — the  highest  hill- 
where  is  a  spring-hole  of  small  size.  From  this  mountaini  by  the  way, 
the  entire  island  can  be  viewed,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Barbuda,  Qua* 
deloupe,  Montserrat,  Bedonda,  Nevis  and  St.  Eitts — a  most  delightful 
prospect." 

38.  Nameniua  hadaoniooa  (Lath.). 
"Curlew.    Not  common." 
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Fam.  LARID-^. 

39.  Btema  doQgalll,  Mont. 
"Tern. 

^< Breeds  in  large  nambers  on  the  islands  and  rocks  ofif  shore;  now 
finished  breeding  or  young  folly  grown,  thoagh  not  in  perfect  plumage." 

40.  Sterna,  ap.  f 

"A  larger  Tern  than  the  above,  with  black  back;  not  many  seen* 
Resident.'' 

41.  Lams  atricMla  (Linn.). 
**Gull.    Resident.'' 

Fam  ANATID^. 

42.  Dafila  bahamenals  (Linn.). 

*<Duck.    Resident." 

From  Barbuda. 

Fam.  TURDID^. 

1.  Cinclooerthia  mficanda;  Qonld. 
**  Thrush.    Grive." 


Fam.  SYLVICOLID^. 

2.  DendrcBca  petechia  (Linn.). 
"  Yellow  Warbler, 

**  Not  plentiful.    Resident;  breeds." 

Fam.  CCEREBID^. 

3.  Certhiola  dominlcana,  Taylor. 

**  Yellow-throat.    Common ;  resident." 

Fam.  FRINGILLID-^. 

4.  Lozigilla  noctia  (Linn.). 
"Sparrow.    Resident;  breeds.    • 

"  Now  in  small  flocks  in  the  overgrown  fields.    Abundar 

5.  Phonipara  bioolor  (Linn.). 
"Grass-bird.    Resident;  breeds. 

"  Very  familiar  about  yards.    Abundant." 

Fam.  TYRANNIDiE. 

6.  Myiarchoa  obexl,  Lawr. 
"  Flycatcher. 

"  Infrequently  met  with  in  the  thick  laurel  scrub ;  cry  e 
intervals;  shy." 
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7.  TyrannuB  rostratns,  Sel. 
"  *  Loggerhead.' 

^^  Common  I  resident;  breeds.'' 

Fam.  TROCHILID^. 

8.  Btilampis  holoserlcetui  (Linn.). 
'*  Hnmmingbird. 

*^  Common,  especially  abont  the  prickly  pear  and  the  cacti  near  the 
beach." 

6.  Orthorhynchus  exUls  (Gm.)- 

'^  Crested  Hummer. 

^^  Most  numerous.  S^w  only  these  two  species,  but  Bev.  Mr.  Goaley 
(one  of  the  proprietors)  described  a  larger  species,  visiting  the  island 
later,  resembling  exactly  (he  said)  the  Mango,  of  which  he  had  a  colored 
plate." 

Fam.  CUCULID^. 

10.  Coccyzoa  minor  (Gm.). 

"  Cuckoo  J  *  four  o'clock  bird' ;  not  common." 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

11.  Tlnnonooltui  aparverios  var.  antUlamm  (Gm.)* 
"  Sparrow  Hawk. 

"Very  common;  resident;  breeds." 

12.  Falco  commnnfa  var.  anatam,  Bp.  f 

*<  Hawk ;  answers  to  description  of  Duck  Hawk ;  arrives  with  the 
flocks  of  Plover,  etc.,  forages  upon  the  wild-ducks." 

Fam.  FREGATID^. 

13.  Fregata  aquila  (Linn.). 
"  Frigate  Bird. 

^^  Besident ;  breeds,  lays  in  June,  some  young  yet  in  nest." 

Fam.  PH^THONID^. 

14.  Phaethon  flaviroatria,  Brandt. 
"Tropic  Bird. 

"  Breeds  in  cliffs  at  east  end  of  island." 

Fam.  PELECANID^. 

15.  Peleoanua  foacna  (Linn.). 

"  Brown  Pelican.    Breeds." 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

16.  Ardea  herodiaa. 

*«  Great  Blue  Heron. 

"Arrives  with  the  migratory  birds  about  Sept.  Ist." 
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17.  Hexodias  egretta  (6m. )t 

^<A  large  White  Heron  was  described  to  me  as  visiting  the  island." 

18.  Florida  caBmlea  (Linn.). 
<'  Small  Bine  Heron. 

"  Very  numerous ;  resident;  young  white.'^ 

19.  Bntorides  virescens  (Linn.). 

^<  Green  Heron.    Common ;  resident,  breeds.'' 

Fam.  ANATID^. 

20.  Dafila  hahamenniii  (Linn.). 

<'  <  White  throat  Duck.'    Besident ;  not  common." 

21.  dangnla  glanolon  (Linn.). 

"  Whistler.    Migrant  j  arrives  in  October." 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

22.  Colninba  lencooephala,  Linn. 
"  White-head  Pigeon. 

'*  Besident ;  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  June  and  July." 

23.  Zenalda  martinicana,  Bp.t 

*^  Turtle  Dove.    Extremely  abundant;  breeds." 

24.  Chamsepelia  pasaerina  (Linn.). 

**  Ground  Dove.    Exceedingly  numerous ;  breeds." 

Fam.  NUMIDIDJE. 

25.  Nuinida  meleagris,  Linn. 
"  Guinea  Fowl. 

"Plentiful;  breeds  abundantly;  thoroughly  wild.  Introduced  over 
one  hundred  years  ago."  • 

Fam.   RALLIDiE. 

26.  RalluB  ? 

"  Bail.    ITot  common ;  resident." 

27.  FnUca? 
«*Ooot.'    Migrant." 

Fam.  CHARADRIIDiE. 

28.  CharadriuB  virginiciis,  Borkh. 
"  Golden  Plover. 

"Arrive  in  immense  flocks  first  storm  (N.  W.)  after  Sept.  1st  Good 
shooting  through  September  and  October  if  weather  is  stormy ;  if  fine, 
the  bulk  of  them  keep  on." 

29.  2lglaUtis  aemipalmata  (Bp.)  f 

"  Bing-neck  Plover.   Not  common." 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  78-! — 16  Dec.  10^  1878*    ^         t 
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Fam.  SCOLOPACID^. 

30.  HimantopuB  nigxicoUis  (Vieill.)* 

"  Black-neck  Stilt.    Not  common.    BeBidenff 

31.  OaUlnago  wUbodI  (Temm.). 
"  Snipe, 

^<A  species  not  seen  by  me,  described  by  Mr.  Hopkins  (one  of  the 
lessees  of  the  island)  as  an  English  Snipe,  in  color,  flight  and  voice ; 
in  small  numbers  ]  resident." 

32.  Erennetes  petxificatua  (111.). 
'^  Least  Sandpiper. 

*'  Resident  j  breeds ;  now  in  flocks  of  4-6.'^ 

33.  Symphemla  aemlpalmata  (Gm.). 

"  Willet   Common  5  said  to  breed.'' 

34.  Qaxnbetta  flavipea  (Gm.). 
"  Yellow-legs  (smaller). 

**  Common ;  resident,  or  nearly  so.'' 

35.  Rliyacophllu8Bolltariu3(Wil8.)t 
'*  Sandpiper. 

^<  Resident;  solitary  about  the  lagoons  and  fresh-water  ponds." 

36.  Nomeiiiiza  hndaonipua  (Lath.). 

** Curlew.    Resident;  breeds;  common." 


Fam.  LARIDiE. 

87.  Sterna  maxima,  Bodd.  f 
"  Royal  Tern.    Seen  only." 

38.  LaniB  atricilla,  Linn. 

"Gull.    Breeds;  resident." 

Fam.  PODICIPITIDiE. 

39.  Podilymbna  podicepa  (Linn.) f 
"'Diver' (Grebe f). 

"  Think  it  resident,  as  it  is  irregular  in  its  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance." 
New  York,  Nwemher  14, 187a 
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NOTE  ON  PERCA  FJ[iATBS€ENS.* 

Bjr  Dr.  FRANZ  STEINDACHIVEB. 

Dr.  Franz  Steindaohner,  in  the  Sitznngsberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  for  July,  1878,  makes  some  interesting  statements  regarding 
the  American  Yellow  Perch,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  below: — 

^^Perca  flavescens  of  Mitchill,  Ouvier,  and  others,  can  be  regarded  only 
us  a  variety  of  Perca  fluviatilis,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ichthyologists 
prior  to  Ouvier  was  the  correct  one. 

The  pronounced  striation  of  the  operculum,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  P.  flavescensj  is  not  always  present  in  American  specimens,  and 
Holbrook  has  already  remarked  in  his  description  of  Perca  flaveseens 
(Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina,  p.  3),  ^<  with  radiating  strisQ  more  or 
less  distinct.'' 

During  my  stay  at  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  New  Hampshire,  I  frequently 
saw  si)ecimen8  with  very  indistinctly  striated,  or  with  perfectly  smooth 
opercles.  A  much  stronger  argument  for  the  identity  of  Peroa  flavescens 
with  Perca  fluviatilia  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna 
occasional  individuals  with  more  or  less  strongly  furrowed  opercles  are 
taken,  and  also  in  the  Neusiedler  Sea;  in  the  Sea  of  Baikal  and  its 
tributaries  I  obtained  several  specimens  with  very  strongly  striated 
opercles.  During  my  travels  in  England  I  was  able  to  find  only  the 
typical  European  form  of  Perca  fluviatilis  with  the  smooth  opercle. 

In  my  opinion,  only  two  species  of  Perca  can  be  distinguished,  namely, 
Perca  fluviatilis,  Linn.,  with  two  not  very  sharply  defined  varieties,  viz, 
var.  europeaand  yqt.  flavescens  or  americanaj  and  the  high  northern  form 
Perca  Schrenkii^  Kessl. 

In  the  number  of  longitudinal  and  vertical  rows  of  scales,  Perca 
fluviatilis  cannot  be  distinguished  from  P.  flavescens^  both  varieties 
having  7  to  10  (generally  7-9)  scales  between  the  base  of  the  first  dorsal 
spine  and  the  lateral  line,  in  a  vertical  row. 

In  Western  North  America  there  are  known  no  members  of  Perca  or 
any  nearly  allied  genus,  while  in  South  America  the  rivers  of  Southern 
and  Middle  Chili  and  of  Patagonia  are  inhabited  by  several  (apparently 
only  two)  species  of  the  Peroa-like  genera  Percichthys  and  Percilia,^ 
•  Prepared  by  Q.  Brown  Gk>ode. 
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ON  THE  BESTRVCTIOir  OF  FISH  IIT   THE  TICINITr  OF  THE  TORTITGAS 
DURING  THE  HOKTHS  OF  SEPTEHBER  AND  OCTOBER,  IWHi 

By  Uent.  JT.  P.  JEFFERSOBT,  Dr.  JOSEPH  T.  PORTER,  aoA 

THOmAS  JnOORE. 

The  following  information,  relative  to  the  dying  of  fish  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  dnring  the  month  of  September  last,  will  be  foand  of  much 
interest,  as  bearing  npon  the  sndden  destrnction  in  large  nambers  of 
marine  animals,  and  their  accamnlation  in  geological  strata. — ^Editob. 

FoBT  Jefferson,  Dry  Tobtugas,  Fla., 

October  16, 1878. 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  skin  of  a  fish*  which  was 
found  on  the  beach  here.  I  send  it  because  many  old  fishermen  say  that 
they  never  before  saw  one  like  it.  Borne  five  or  six  were  picked  up 
from  a  multitude  of  other  fish ;  and  to  report  this  great  mortality 
among  them  is  my  principal  reason  for  addressing  you.  Some  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  the  fishing-smacks  over  in  Florida  Bay  lost  about  all 
their  fish  in  their  wells,  and  attributed  it  to  fresh  water,  which  they  sup- 
posed had  from  some  cause  or  other  come  down  in  great  volume  from 
the  mainland.  On  the  9th  instant,  the  sailing-vessel  which  connects  us 
with  Key  West  met  water  of  a  dark  color  about  midway  betweea 
here  and  there,  but  saw  no  dead  fish.  On  her  return,  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  she  struck  it  off  Rebecca  Shoals,  about  25  miles  east 
of  here,  and  found  it  extending  some  10  miles  out  in  the  Gulf.  That 
same  night  it  came  down  npon  us  here,  and  the  next  morning  the  beach 
and  surface  of  the  water,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  covered  with 
dead  fish.  The  appearance  of  the  water  h^d  entirely  changed ;  instead 
of  the  usual  clear  blue  or  green,  it  was  very  dark,  like  cypress  water, 
and  when  viewed  at  depths  over  10  feet,  was  almost  black,  precisely 
like  the  Saint  John's  River.  We  could  not  perceive  any  change  in  the 
saltness  of  the  water  but  not  having  any  other  means  of  determining 
this,  had  to  depend  upon  taste.  There  was  no  appreciable  change  in 
temperature.  From  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  fish  that  first  came 
ashore  were  small  and  of  such  varieties  as  frequent  shoal  water,  I  infer 
that  the  dark  water  must  have  been  of  less  density  than  the  sea ;  still, 
great  numbers  of  '^grouper"  have  been  seen,  and  these  are  generally 
found  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  I  believe.  The  destruction  must  have  been 
very  great,  for  here,  on  a  key  containing  but  a  few  acres,  and  with  a 
very  limited  extent  of  beach,  we  have  buried  at  least  twenty  cart-loads: 
they  have  come  ashore  in  such  numbers  that  it  has  been  a  serious  mat- 
ter how  to  dispose  of  them. 

"This  on  examination  by  Professor  Gill  was  prononnoed  to  be  Aulostoma  ooloratmn^. 
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It  is  said  that  in  185G  or  '57  there  was  a  similar  occurrence  of  limited 
extent  over  in  the  bay,  and  frequently  the  smacks  fishing  near  shore 
along  the  coast  meet  fresh  water  which  kills  their  fish ;  but  all  the  fish- 
ermen here  unite  in  saying  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever,  to  their 
knowledge,  hax)pened  out  on  the  reef.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing;  will  endeavor  to  have  forwarded  with  this,  how- 
ever, copies  of  the  Key  West  papers,  which  will  probably  contain  a  more 
complete  account  than  I  have  been  able  to  give.  One  other  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this :  among  the  dead  fish  were  mullet,  which,  I  believe, 
run  up  fresh-  or  brackish-water  streams.  Almost  all  the  conchs  around 
here  were  killed  also.  Whether  or  not  sponges,  coral,  &c.,  have  been 
affected,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  the  weather  having  been 
too  rough  to  visit  the  beds. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  JEFPBESON, 
Lieutenant  Fifth  United  States  Artillery. 

To  Professor  Baibd. 


FOBT  Jeffebson,  Dby  Tobtugas,  Floeida, 

Novemher  4, 1878. 

Pbofessob:  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  you,  by  express  from 
Key  West,  a  box  containing  two  "ribbon  fish^  preserved  in  alcohol. 
One  of  them  was  brought  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Moore,  lighthouse-keeper 
at  Loggerhead  Light.  The  remaining  specimen  of  "ribbon  fish"  in  the 
jar  (which  is  perfect)  was  picked  up  on  a  neighboring  key  this  a.  m.  I 
am  informed  that  these  fish  are  a  rare  species,  and  very  seldom  seen. 

The  destruction  of  fish  in  Florida  Bay  and  in  this  vicinity  has  been 
great  this  season.  I  obtained  spme  sea- water,  but  not  having  the  appli- 
ance for  analyzing  it,  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  it  in  the 
same  box  with  the  jar  of  fish. 

Should  you  discover  anything  abnormal  in  the  water  which  will  ac« 
count  for  the  recent  destruction  of  the  fish  i  n  this  vicinity,  I  will  be 
under  many  obligations  if  you  will  inform  me. 

JOSEPH  Y.  POBTEE, 
Assistant  Surgeon^  U.  8.  Army^  Post  Surgeon. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Moore  brought  me  some 
curious  specimens  of  fish;*  and  a  curious  eel-like  fish  with  but  one  eye, 
evidently  an  abnormality,  has  been  found,  which  I  have  also  enclosed 
in  the  box. 

*  The  foUowiog  is  a  list  of  species  of  fishes  forwarded  by  Dr.  Porter. — Edftor. 
Aulastoma  coloraium,  Miill.  &  Trosch.  I  MonacanihuM pardalis,  Riipp. 

Dactylopterw  voliiana,  (Linn.)  Lac.  Blqjharichihys  crinitus,  (Akerly)  Gill. 

CeraUuantkus  awaniiaciu,  (Mitch.)  Gill.       |  Behne  sp.  (head). 
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The  dark  cypress  looking  water  previously  alluded  to  made  its  appear- 
ance here  a  day  or  so  ago,  bat  did  not  fortunately  remain  more  than  24 
hours,  but  during  that  period  there  was  again  destruction  of  fish. 


Oct  11th,  at  7  a.  m.,  saw  the  water  a  very  dark  color  and  dead  fish 
drifting  southwest ;  9  a.  m.,  dead  fish  on  the  beach  and  drifting  by  as 
far  as  we  could  see  east  and  west  of  the  Key. 

Oct.  12th,  4  p.  m.,  fish  of  all  kinds  on  the  beach,  weighing  from  a  few 
grains  up  to  Jewfish,  weighing  about  150  lbs. 

Oct.  13, 14, 15,  and  16. — Dead  fish  drifting  on  this  Key  and  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  distance  from  this  Key  3f  miles. 

Names  of  some  of  the  dead  fish  : — 


Jewfish, 

Yellow  Tails, 

Mutton  Fish, 

Grouper, 

Skipjack, 

Eunners, 

Grunts, 

Porgie, 

Pogie, 

Three-tailed  Porgee, 


Common  Garfish, 
Sucking  Fish, 
Lump  Suckers, 
MursBna, 

Armed  Enoplossus, 
Pennaut'19  Globe  Fish, 
Horned  Ostracion, 
Great  Pipe  Fish, 
Porcupine  Fish, 
Kibbon  Fish, 


and  fish  we  call  Parrot,  and  numberless  fish  I  have  no  name  for.  There 
is  a  fish  called  Snapper  that  we  could  not  find  dead,  and  have  not  seen 
since  alive  up  to  the  27th,  but  the  water  remains  quite  clear. 

Oct  30  and  31. — ^The  water  colored  a  light  brown.    I  do  not  see  any 
fish  dead  or  alive. 

THOMAS  MOORE, 
Keeper  of  Loggerhead  LighU  Florida. 


Canthorinus  ocddeiUaliSf  (Gtinther). 
Tetrodon  UmgatWf  (Lion.)  Gill. 
Chiliohthy9  U8tudineu8,  (L.)  MUll. 
Oatraoium  quadrioamef  Linn. 
Acanthurue  nigrican$,  Lino, 


HelUuiea  insolatua  t,  Cnv.  &, Val.,=  Ckromu 

(fide  Gill). 
Pamacentrus  Uucostiotua,  Miill.  &,  Trosoh. 
Apogon  sp.,  probably  imberlM* 
Pareques  oaminatM,  (Bl.  Sch.)  Gill. 
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ABSCRnPTIONS  OF  SBTERAL  NEIT  SPECIEIf  AI¥]>  GEOORAPHICAr. 
RACKS  OF  BIRDS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  COIil^BCTION  OF  TUB 
UNITED  STATES  NATIONAIi  IVlVSBUIfl. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOWAY. 

RHODINOCICHLA  ROSEA. 

Specimens  of  this  species  from  Western  Mexico,  while  agreeing  with 
Central  American  ones  in  the  color  of  the  throat,  breast,  etc.,  differ  very 
conspicQoasly  in  their  upper  plumage,  which  is  a  clear  slatecolor,  the 
flanks  almost  cinereous  instead  of  dusky  black.  This  difference  is 
entirely  couRtant  in  the  four  specimens  before  me,  compared  with  five  of 
the  typical  form.  The  Northern  form  being  unnamed,  it  may  be  char- 
acterized as  follows : — 

BhodinodcMa  rosea^  ?.  schistacea  (Bidgw.  MS.). 

Oh. — Above  clear  slate-color,  the  wings  darker,  with  paler,  nearly 
cinereous  edges  to  the  feathers ;  lores  and  auriculars  dark  slate ;  entire 
sides  clear  slate,  becoming  more  ashy  on  the  flanks.  Adult  male :  A  con- 
tinuous superciliary  stripe,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is  intense  rose- 
red,  the  i>osterior  half  rosy-white;  chin,  throat,  malar  region,  middle 
of  the  jugulum,  breast,  and  abdomen,  and  the  whole  crissum,  pure, 
beautiful  rose-red,  most  intense  on  the  jugulum,  narrower  and  paler  on 
the  abdomen ;  edge  of  the  wing  and  anterior  lesser  coverts  also  pure 
rose- red;  lining  of  the  wing  partly  grayish-white.  Adult  female:  Simi- 
lar, but  the  red  replaced  by  rich,  tawny  rufous,  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men whitish.  Bill  horn-yellowish,  the  maxilla  mostly  dusky ;  iris  red 
(Xantus,  MS.)  or  brown  (Grayson,  MS.) ;  feet  dark  horn-color.  Length, 
8.25;  wing,  3.45-3.60;  tail,  3.75-3.90 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .60-.65 ;  tarsus, 
1.00;  middle  toe,  .70-.75.  Hdb. — Western  Mexico  (Sierra  Madre  of 
Colima,  Xantus;  Bio  Mazatlan,  Grayson). 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  forms  may  be  contrasted  as 
follows : — 

a.  roeea. — ^Upper  parts,  sides,  and  flanks  sooty-blook,  the  flanks  scarcely  paler.  Wing, 
3.25-3.45;  tail,  3.40-3.80 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .52-.60 ;  tarsos,  1.00-1.10 ;  middle  toe, 
.70-.80.    ^a5.— Central  America  (Panama ;  Veragna). 

p,  Kkisiaoea. — Upper  parts,  sides,  and  flanks  clear  slate-color,  the  flanks  almost  cinere- 
ous. Wing,  3.45-3.60;  tail,  3.75-3.90 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .60-.65;  tarsus,  l.OO;  mid- 
dle toe.  .70-.75.    Ifad.— Western  Mexico. 

In  B.  sehistaceaj  the  red  is  very  slightly  paler  than  in  B.  rosea j  but  the 
difference  can  be  appreciated  only  on  close  comparison ;  the  rufous  iu 
the  female,  however,  is  equally  deep.  The  number  of  tail-feathers  is 
occasionally  13,  this  being  the  number  possessed  by  specimen  30,160. 
A  note  on  the  label  of  Oolonel  Grayson's  male  specimen  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  species  is  ^^a  superb  singer". 
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53911 

U.S.... 
U.S.... 
R.R.... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 

d"  ad. 
d;ad. 

9  ad. 
9  ad. 

Panama 

3.45 
3.35 
3.45 
3.35 
3.35 

aeo 
a  70 
aeo 
a  40 
a75 

aoo 
a55 

0.60 
0.58 

ass 

1.00 
1.05 
LIO 
1.00 
LOS 

0.70 

4S026 

Yeraana  rSanta  F6) 

0.75 

aso 

53910 

Panama...... .- 

a  75 

45637 

Veragaa  (Santa  F6) 

a75 

/?.  adiUiacea. 

30160 
34057 
30161 
34058 

U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U  S.... 
U.S.... 

d-ad. 
d-ad. 
(f  ad. 
9  ad. 

Sierra  Madre,  Colima 

Mazatlan , 

Sferra  Madre,  Colima 

Apr. -.1863 
Jnne— ,  1863 
Apr.  — ,  1663 
June -,1862 

3.45 
3.50 
3.60 
3.45 

aoo 
a  80 
a  75 
a  75 

aoo 
'aoi* 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

a70 
a70 
a  75 

0.70 

EMBEENAGRA  RUFIVIRGATA,  Lawr. 

Specimens  from  Merida,  Yucatan^  of  which  there  are  three  before  me, 
differ  from  all  other  Mexican  examples  in  the  collection,  as  well  as  those 
from  Texas,  in  the  very  sharp  definition  and  dark  color  of  the  stripes 
on  the  crown,  these  being  a  very  dark  brown — ^almost  black — anteriorly, 
the  broad  stripe  between  a  pure  ash-gray,  without  a  trace  of  olivaceous 
tinge.  The  bill  is  also  very  much  darker  in  color,  the  maxilla  being  quite 
black  in  some  examples,  while  the  feet  are  also  of  a  darker  brown  color. 
In  the  light  grayish  color  of  the  flanks  and  the  very  pale  buff  of  the  oris- 
sum,  these  Merida  examples  agree  much  more  closely  with  Texas  speci- 
mens than  those  from  Mexico. 

Mexican  examples  are  like  those  from  Texas  in  the  character  of  the 
head-stripes  and  in  the  color  of  the  bill  and  feet,  but  they  are  very 
different  in  their  lower  plumage,  not  only  from  the  true  rufivirgataj  but 
also  from  the  Yucatan  race,  the  flanks  being  a  dark  raw-umber  tint,  or 
deep  drab,  almost  like  the  back,  and  in  strong  contrast  with  the  white 
of  the  abdomen,  while  the  crissum  is  of  a  deep  fulvous,  or  dark  grayish- 
buff. 

It  thus  appears  that  three  well-marked  geographical  races  of  this 
speies  may  be  defined,  their  characters  being  as  follows : — 

A.  Maxilla  reddish-brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown.    Stripes  of  the  head  not  sharply 

defined,  nniform  reddish  nmber-brown,  the  broad  vertical  stripe  olive- 
green  thronghont,  or  only  tinged  with  ash  anteriorly. 

a.  rti/vtr^ato.— Bill  slender,  its  depth  .25,  the  length  of  the  maxilla  from  the 
nostril  to  the  tip  being  .35-.38.  Flanks  pale  grayish-bnff,  or  light  grayish- 
fnlvons;  crissnm  pale  bnff.  Wing,  2.60-2.65;  tail,  2.50-2.70;  tarsns, 
.90-.95 ;  middle  toe,  .60.    ffab,— Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

p,  cra88iro8tri8,—Bi]i  very  stout,  its  depth  .28-.33,  the  length  of  the  maxilla  from 
the  nostril  to  the  tip  being  .35-.40.  Flanks  deep  drab,  or  raw-amber 
brown ;  crissnm  deep  fnlvons.  Wing,  2.55-2.75;  tail,  2.30-2.70;  tarsus, 
.85-.90;  middle  toe,  .58-.65.    ^oi.— Mexico. 

B.  Maxilla  dark  brown,  or  brownish-black ;  legs  and  feet  deep  brown.    Stripes  of  the 

head  sharply  defined,  black  anteriorly,  chestnut  mixed  with  black  pos- 
teriorly, the  broad  vertical  stripe  clear  ash-gray  throughout. 
y.  verticdlU* — Bill  slender,  as  in  rv/Srir^ato,  its  depth  being  St&-.28;  its  length  from 
the  nostril  .3.5-40.  Flanks  and  crissnm  pale,  as  in  rufloirgata.  Wing, 
2.50-2.68;  tail,  2.60-2.80;  tarsus,  .8&-.95;  middle  toe,  .GO.  ^a5.— Merida, 
Yucatan. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  tbe  specimens  examined : — 

a,  rufivirgata. 


p 

1 

t 

1 

ii 

R.R  .... 
K.R 

cf  ad. 
(f  ad. 

Texas ................. 

2.60 
2.65 

2.50 
2.70 

a38X0.25* 
0.35X0.25 

0.90 
0.95 

0.60 

do 

Mar.  28, 1876 

0.60 

*  The  first  number  indicates  tlie  length  of  the  bill  from  the  nostril;  the  second,  its  depth  throagh  the 
base. 

p,  cras9iro$iris. 

G.N.L.. 

u.s 

U.8 

U.S 

9  ad! 

C!ordova. ...... ......... 

2:75 
2.55 
2.55 
2.60 

2.85 
2.40 
2.70 
2.30 

0.40X0.32 
0.35X0.30 
0.38X0.33 
0.35X0.28 

0.90 
0.85 
0.90 
0.90 

0.60 

992S9 

Orizaba 

May    4,1858 

0.6.'> 

83443 

"Mexico" 

0.65 

23890 

Yenado  Island,  W.Hex.i 

June -^1861 

asa 

tThis  specimen  is  somewhat  intermediate  in  coloration  between  rufivirgata  and  crassirogtrU,  bnt 
eeems  decidedly  nearer  the  former.  It  differs  from  both,  however,  in  the  very  sharp  definition  of  the 
stripes  on  the  head,  which,  however,  are  dear,  uniform  chestnat,  and  in  the  1>right  ouSyeUow  cast  of 
the  crissum  and  tibia.  It  is  qnltojXMslble  that  this  specimen,  which  is  not  in  good  condition,  may  rep- 
resent a  foorth  race,  peooliar  to  western  Mexico. 

y,  veriioalis. 


378»4 


U.S.. 
U.S.. 
R.R.. 


9  ad. 
d*  ad. 
9  ad. 


Merlda,  Yncatan . 
......do........... 

do 


May  25, 1865 
Feb.  28, 1865 
Mar.  19, 1865 


2.50 
2.60 
2.68 


2.60 
2.80 
2.75 


0.35X0.26 
0.40X0.28 
0.40X0.28 


0.85 
0.90 
0.95 


0.60 
0.60 


Following  are  the  chief  references  to  this  species:— 

a.  rufivirgata, 

Embemagra  rvfivirgata,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  April  28,  1851,  112,  pi.  v,  fig.  2  (Eio 
Grande,  Tezaa).— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858, 487  (Ringgold  Barracks,  Texas ;  Naevo 
Leon,  N.  E.  Mexico);  Mex.  Bonnd  Survey,  U,  Birds,  1859, 16,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  2; 
Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  373.— Butcher,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  1868,  150  (La- 
redo, Texas).— CoUKS,  Key,  1872,  p.  — ;  Check  List,  1873,  No.  209.— B.  B.  &  R. 
Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874, 47,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  3.— MERKiLL,BaU.  Nntt.  Orn.  Clnb, 
I,  Nov.  1876,  89  (Ft.  Brown,  Texas ;  descr.  nest  and  eggs) ;  Proo.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Mus.  I,  1878,  p.  128  (Ft.  Brown,  Tex. ;  biogr.).— Sknnett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
and  Geog.  Survey  Terr.  IV,  No.  1, 1878,  22  (Brownsville  and  Hidalgo,  Texas ; 
common). 

Brown-striped  Olive  Finchf  Lawr.,  I,  c. 

Texas  Finchf  Baird,  I,  c. 

Green  Finchf  COUES,  7.c. 

p,  crasHroatrie. 

r  '*ZanotrichiapJ^efay  Light.",  Bonap.,  Compt.  Rend.  XLIII,  1856,  413.» 
*'  Embemagra  rufivirgata",  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  306  (Cordova) ;  1859,  380  (Playa  Vicente) ; 
Catal.  1861, 117,  No.  709  (Orizaba).— Lawr.,  Boll.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  4, 1876, 
22  (Hnemelnla,  Isth.  Tehnantepec). — Sumichr.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soo.  I,  1869,  551 
(Vera  Cruz ;  temp,  and  hot  reg.,  np  to  1,200  metres). 
Embemagra  rufivirgata  var.  craeeiraBiHe,  Baud,  MS. 

y.  verticalie 

"  Embemagra  rufivirgata  ",  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  IX,  1869  (Merida,  Yucatan). 

*  I  have  at  present  no  means  of  verifying  this  reference,  and  therefore  adopt,  provi- 
Bioually  at  least,  Professor  Baird's  MS.  name  of  cr€i$siro8tri$. 
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LOXIGILLA  VIOLACEA. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  from  the  Bahamas  differs  from  Jamaican 
examples  in  larger  bill  ami  feet  and  much  more  intensely  black  plam- 
age;  the  chestnut- red  of  the  throat,  etc.,  being  also  deeper  and  richer. 
These  differences  being  probably  geographical,  the  Bahaman  form  seems 
entitled  to  a  distinctive  name,  and  I  therefore  propose  that  of  baha- 
mensis. 

The  characters  of  the  two  races  may  be  defined  as  follows: — 

a.  violacea,— Plumage  of  the  body  more  or  less  decidedly  slaty  posteriorly ;  liniDg  of 
the  wing  white.  Throat,  eyebrow,  and  crissnm  bright  cinnamon-rofons.  Wing, 
3.00-3.30;  tail,  2.90-^.20;  bill,  from  nostril,  .40-.4o;  depth  of  biU,  .40-.4d;  tar- 
sus, .70-.80 ;  middle  toe,  .55-.60.    Hah. — ^Jamaica. 

/?.  hahamensia, — Plamage  of  the  body  Insirons  black  posteriorly ;  lining  of  the  wing 
dark  grayish.  Throat,  eyebrow,  and  crissnm  rich  purplish  rnfons.  Wing,  3.25 ; 
tail,  2.95;  bill,  from  culmen,  .45;  depth  of  bill,  .50;  tarsus,  .85;  middle  toe,  .66. 
^a&.— Bahamas.    (Type,  74,707,  Nat.  Mas.  Bahamas ;  Dr.  Bryant.) 

a,  violaoea. 
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ANAS  ABEBTI  (Bidg.,  MS.). 

Sp.  oh. — Adult  female :  Size  of  Querquedula  discors  aad  cywwpUra^ 
bat  in  coloration  x^losely  resembling  A.  fulvigula.  Prevailing'  color  ocb- 
raceous-boffy  bat  this  everywhere  relieved  by  brownish-black  spots  or 
streaks.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  streaked,  the  streaks  finest  on 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the  head,  broadest  on  the  jagalam  and  crissam, 
which  is  somewliat  tinged  with  rusty,  and  assuming  the  form  of  oblong 
spots  on  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  anal  region;  throat  immaculate. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  rump  with  the  blackish  predominating;  the  feath- 
ers bordered  with  ochraceous;  those  of  the  back  and  the  scapalars 
with  irregular  indentations  and  occasional  bars  of  the  same.  Lesser 
wing-coverts  brownish-slate,  bordered  with  dull  earthy-brown ;  middle 
coverts  with  their  exposed  portion  velvety-black,  forming  a  distinct  bar. 
Secondaries  widely  tipped  with  pure  white  (forming  a  conspicuous  band 
about  .35  of  an  inch  wide),  this  preceded  by  a  velvety-black  bar  of 
about  equal  width,  the  basal  half  or  more  (of  the  exposed  portion)  con- 
sisting of  a  metallic  speculum  of  dark  grass-green,  varying  to  blue  and 
violet  in  certain  lights.  Tertials  opaque  velvety-black  exteriorly,  the 
inner  webs  brownish-slate;  primary-coverts  and  primaries  brownish- 
slate,  the  latter  edged  with  lighter.    Tail  brownish-gray,  the  feathers 
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edged  and  coarsely  spotted  with  light  buff.  Bill  light  yellowish-brown, 
darker  on  thecalmeu,  the  unguis  dusky;  feet  light  yellowish  (probably 
orange  in  life).  Wing,  8.50  ;  tail,  3.25;  cnlmen,  1.65;  greatest  width  of 
the  bill,  .60 ;  depth  of  maxilla  through  the  base,  .50 ;  tarsus,  1.30 ;  mid- 
dle toe,  1.70. 

Type,  No.  12,789,  TJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus. ;  Mazatlan,  Mexico ;  Colonel  Abert. 

Behabes. — This  remarkable  little  duck  is  very  different  from  any 
other  species  known  to  me.  In  its  small  size,  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  narrow  bill,  it  is  like  the  species  of  Querquedula^  but  its  coloration 
calls  instantly  to  mind  the  Anas  fulvigula  from  Florida,  and  the  species 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Solater.  The 
specimen  is  marked  as  being  a  female,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  male 
may  be  more  brilliant  in  plumage. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  given  above,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  a  narrow,  dusky,  postocular  streak,  and 
of  a  wider  and  less  distinct  loral  stripe,  thus  separating  a  light  super- 
ciliary stripe  from  the  light  color  of  the  cheeks.  The  lining  of  the  wing 
and  the  axillars  are  pure  white,  the  latter  with  a  segregation  of  dusky 
spots  near  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint. 

In  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum,  there  is  a  female  specimen 
of  the  recently  described  Ana8  wyvilliana  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Mr.  Sclater's  description  was  fortunately  seen  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
renaming  of  the  species.  Since  Mr.  Sclater  describes  only  the  male, 
however,  a  description  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  seems  to  differ  but  lit- 
tle in  coloration,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection : — 

ANAS  WYVILLIANA,  Sclater/ 

Adult  female:  Smaller  than  A.  boschas  or  A.  obsoura^  but  somewhat 
resembling  the  female  of  the  former  in  plumage,  being  much  darker, 
however.  Prevailing  color  a  mixture  of  rusty  ochraceous  and  brownish 
dusky,  the  latter  predominating  on  the  upper  surface,  the  former  on  the 
lower,  the  abdomen  considerably  paler.  Eyelids  pure  white,  forming 
a  distinct  but  narrow  orbital  ring.  Head  and  neck  finely  and  densely 
streaked  with  blackish  and  pale  ochraceous,  the  pileum  nearly  uni- 
form blackish;  jugulum  and  breast  with  broad  crescentic  or  U-shaped 
marks  of  dusky,  each  enclosing  a  cuneate  or  oblong  longitudinal  spot 
of  the  same  along  the  shaft;  abdomen  and  anal  region  thickly  spotted 
with  lighter  grayish-brown  ;  flanks  with  markings  similar  to  those  on 
the  breast,  but  much  larger ;  crissum  strongly  tinged  with  bright  rusty, 
the  larger  feathers  uniform  black  towards  ends.  Back  and  scapulars 
dusky,  the  feathers  with  ochraceous  borders,  enclosing  another  V-  or  U- 
shaped  mark  of  the  same ;  rump  blackish,  the  feathers  with  only  the 
external  ochraceous  border ;  upper  tail-coverts  blackish,  marked  much 
like  the  scapulars,  only  more  irregularly.  Tail  brownish-slate,  the 
feathers  edged  with  whitish,  and  with  three  or  four  narrow  bars  of  pale 

•  P.  Z.  8.  Mar.  19, 1878,  p.  350. 
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bnff  (V*shaped)  on  each  teatber,  more  apparent  on  the  outer  rectrioes. 
Lesser  wingcoTerts  dark  grayish  brown ,  distinctly  bordered  with  dull 
ochraceoQs;  middle  coverts  with  the  concealed  portion  brownish-gray; 
this  succeeded  by  a  paler  grayish  shade,  the  most  of  the  exposed  portion 
being  opaque  velvety-black,  forming  a  distinct  broad  band ;  secondaries 
metallic  dark  bluish-green,  changing  to  blue  and  violet,  this  succeeded 
by  a  Bubterminal  band  of  opaque  velvety-black,  about  .25  in  width,  and 
this  by  a  terminal  band  of  pure  white  of  the  same  width ;  outer  webs 
of  the  two  lower  tertials  opaque  black,  the  rest  grayish-brown,  more 
brown  on  outer  webs;  primaries  brownish -slate,  with  slightly  paler 
edges.  Bill  dusky  (probably  dark  olivaceous  in  life) ;  legs  and  feet  light 
yellowish-brown  (probably  orange  in  life).  Wing,  9.00 ;  tail,  3.65 ;  cul- 
men,  1.75 ;  greatest  width  of  bill,  .68  ;  depth  of  maxilla,  through  base, 
.55 ;  tarsus,  1.40;  middle  toe,  1.70.  [Described  from  No.  20,319  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.] 

Unlike  the  somewhat  similar  species  from  Mazatlan  (A.  aberti)^  as  well 
as  the  female  of  A.  boschas  and  both  sexes  of  A,  fulvigula^  the  whole 
throat  is  densely  streaked,  like  the  neck.  The  entire  lining  of  the  wing, 
with  the  axillars,  is  pure  white,  as  in  allied  species. 

Gray's  Eand-list  quotes,  under  A.  boschasy  an  ^^A.  freycineti^  Bp.'',  with 
the  locality  <'  Sandwich  I."  standing  opposite.  No  indication  is  given, 
however,  as  to  where  Bonaparte's  bird  is  described,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  further  clue.  Should  the  locality  of  "-A.  freycineti  "  be 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  same  species. 

The  female  of  A.  wyvilliana  scarcely  needs  comparison  with  that  of 
A.  boschas.  It  is  much  smaller,  the  colors  altogether  darker,  the  specu- 
lum green  instead  of  violet,  and  preceded  by  a  wide  blacJc  instead  of  a 
wide  icMie  bar.    The  white  ocular  ring  is  also  a  peculiar  feature. 

November  18^  1878. 


OESCRIPTIOlf  OB  TWO  NBW  aPKCIBS  OF  BIRB8  FROM  COSTA 
RIGA,  ANR  NOTES  ON  OTBUBR  AARB  SPECIES  FROJH  THAT 
COUNTRY. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOWAF. 

A  small  collection  of  birds  brought  from  Costa  Bica  by  Mr.  Jos6  C. 
Zeledon  includes  several  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting  species, 
among  which  may  be. mentioned  a  young  male  of  Carpodectes  nitiduSj 
a  second  specimen  of  Porzana  dnereiceps^  Lawr.,  the  recently  described 
^*' Zonotrichia^  vulcanij  and  PhcmaptUa  melanoxanthaj  besides  Pyrgistma 
capitalist  Panterpe  insigniSj  Oeotrygon  costaricensiSj  etc  In  addition  to 
the  above  are  the  two  following,  which  are  believed  to  be  andescribed : — 

1.— THBYOPHILUS  ZELEDONI  (Lawrence,  B4S.). 

Sp,  oh.— Wing,  2.50-.2.C0;  tail,  2.16-2.15;  bill,  from  nostriU  .4S-.50; 
tarsus,  1.00;  middle  toe,  •62-.e5. 
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Above  brownish-slate,  becoming  more  olivaceous  on  the  ramp,  upper 
tail-covertSy  and  tail.  Eemiges  with  very  indistinct  (scarcely  observable) 
darker  bars.  Tail  heavily  but  somewhat  irregularly  barred  with  dusky 
black,  the  black  bars  about  as  wide  as  the  interspaces.  A  sharply  defined 
and  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe  of  white;  a  wide  stripe  of  brownish- 
slate  (like  the  crown)  along  upper  half  of  the  auriculars.  Chin,  throat, 
cheeks,  and  lower  parts  in  general  grayish-white,  with  a  faint  grayish 
wash  across  the  jugulum,  more  distinct  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  Flanks, 
anal  region,  and  crissum  light  fulvous.  Lining  of  the  wing  grayish- 
white.    [Type  in  Mus.  it.  B.] 

This  well-marked  species,  although  perhaps  most  like  T.  modestus 
(Cabau.),  is  very  distinct  from  that  bird.  The  size  is  much  greater,  the 
plumage  altogether  grayer,  and  the  bars  on  the  tail  broader  and  more 
sharply  defined.  Their  characters  may  be  more  precisely  contrasted,  as 
follows : — 

T.  mo€U}$iu8.—V7iug,  2.30;  tail,  2.25-2.35;  biH,  from  noBtril,  .4(>-.45;  taroas,  .80-.90f 
middle  toe,  .52-.58.  Above,  gprayisb-nmber,  becoming  gradaally  more  grayish 
on  the  pilenm.  Tail  oinnamon-nmber,  with  narrow  and  rather  indistinct  bars 
of  blackish  less  than  half  as  wide  as  the  interspaces.  Lower  parts  bnffy-white, 
without  grayish  shade  across  the  Jngnlnm ;  sides,  flanks,  and  anal  region,  and 
crissnm  deep  ochraceons.    Hob, — Highlands  of  Costa  Bioa. 

T.  2r«/edoni.— Wing,  2.50>2.60;  tail,  2.15-2.45;  bill,  from  nostril,  .48-.50;  tarsns,  1.00; 
middle  toe,  .62-.65.  Above,  brownish-slate,  more  olivaceons  posteriorly.  Tail  gray- 
ish-brown, with  broad  and  sharply  defined  bars  of  blackish,  eqaal  in  width  to  the 
interspaces.  Lower  parts  grayish- white,  with  a  distinct  grayish  shade  across  the 
jagalnm ;  flanks,  anal  region,  and  crissnm  light  grayish-falvoas.  ^a&.— Atlantic 
lowlands  of  Costa  Rica. 

2.-PSEUD0C0LAPTES  LAWEENCH  (Kidgway,  MS.). 

Sp.  ch.— Wing,  4.15-4.35 ;  tail,  4.15-4.30 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .50 ;  tar- 
sus, 1.00-1.05 ;  middle  toe,  .68-.70.  Primaries,  primary-coverts,  greater 
and  middle  wing-coverts  brownisb-black,  the  first  more  brownish ;  both 
rows  of  wing-coverts  tipped  with  bright  ochraceons*  Tafts  on  sides  of 
neck  creamy  bnfT. 

Adult :  Pilenm,  nape,  and  auriculars  brownish-black,  streaked  with 
rnsty-fnlvotts ;  nape  more  conspicuously  streaked  with  light  fulvous  or 
buff ;  a  narrow  superciliary  streak  of  buff.  Back,  scapulars,  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertials  ferrugineous,  the  feathers  of  the  back  very  indis- 
tinctly bordered  terminally  with  dusky.  Rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
tail  bright  brick-rufous,  immaculate.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the 
neck  creamy-buff,  the  latter  deepest,  and  immaculate;  the  throat  faintly 
barred  with  dusky ;  jugulum  and  breast  light  buff',  the  feathers  bordered 
with  dusky,  producing  a  conspicuously  striped  appearance — the  dusky 
prevailing  laterally,  the  buff  medially ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  plain 
deep  buff.  ISides  and  flanks  ferrugineous,  considerably  lighter  than  the 
back ;  crissum  plain  rusty -ochraceous.  Bill  blackish,  the  gonys  whit- 
ish.   Feet  horn-color  (greenish-olive  in  life).    Iris  dark  brown. 
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Immature:  Similar,  but  pileam  and  aariculars  plain  brownish-black; 
chin  and  throat  more  heavily  marked  (sqnamated)  with  dnsky,  and  sides 
brighter  rnfoas.  Superciliary  streak  obsolete,  except  above  the  auricn- 
lars. 

Hab. — ^La  Palma  and  Navarro5  Costa  Eica  (altitade  abont  3,500-^,000 
feet). 

The  most  striking  characters  of  the  two  known  species  of  this  genas 
may  be  contrasted  as  follows: — 

P.  hois8oneauii,^TuftB  on  side  of  neck  pore  white.  PriniAries  and  wing-GOTerts  fer- 
ragineons-umber.  Jogulam  faintly  sqnamated  with  dnsky.  J3ai.— New  Granada 
and  Eonador. 

P.  lawrendL — Tnfts  on  side  of  neck  creamy-bnff.  Primaries  and  wing-coverts  brown- 
ish-black.   Jngnlnm  heavily  striped,  with  dnsky.     Hah, — Costa  Eica. 

The  proportions  of  both  species  are  exceedingly  variable,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  table  of  measurements,  and  are  therefore 
of  no  use  as  specific  characters. 

The  new  form  (P.  latcrencii)  was  also  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  Boncard  at 
Navarro,  Costa  Eica,  but  that  gentleman  evidently  overlooked  the  more 
important  differences  of  plumage,  though  he  alludes  to  the  different  color 
of  the  neck-tufts  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1878,  p.  59),  adding  that  he  does 
not  ^'  for  the  present  consider  this  difference  sufficient  to  make  another 
species  of  it  ^. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  P.  boissoneautij  and  tables 
of  measurements  of  both  species. 

PSEUDOCOLAPTES  BOISSONEAUTI,  Lafr. 

Sp.  OH.— Wing,  3.85-4.65  5  tail,  3.70-4.60 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .42-70; 
tarsus,  .95-1.10 ;  middle  toe,  .58-. 70.  Primaries  and  wing-coverts  umber- 
brown,  like  the  tertials;  primary-coverts,  dusky.  Tufts  on  sides  of 
neck  pure  white. 

Adult:  Pileum,  auriculars,  nape,  and  anterior  portion  of  back  brown- 
ish-black, streaked  with  pale  fulvous,  these  streaks  much  broader, 
and  very  conspicuous,  on  the  nape  and  back.  Lower  part  of  back, 
scapulars,  and  wings  ferruginous-umber,  the  middle  and  greater  coverts 
tipped  with  fulvous.  Eump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  deep  brick- 
rufous,  immaculate.  A  narrow  superciliary  streak  of  pale  buff.  Chin 
and  throat  white ;  neck-tufts  pure  silky  white.  Jugulum  and  breast 
buffy  white,  or  very  pale  buff,  faintly  sqnamated  with  dusky,  these 
markings  heavier  on  sides  of  the  breast.  Best  of  lower  parts  plain 
ochraceous-rufous,  slightly  paler  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Bill 
black;  lower  half  of  mandible  whitish. 

Young:  Pileum  and  auriculars  plain  brownish-black;  snpercOiary 
stripe  obsolete,  except  above  the  auriculars.  Bill  wholly  black,  bat 
somewhat  paler  on  gonys. 
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4.40 

4.80 
4.00 
3.70 

0.49 
a  62 
0  70 

1 

lO.N.  L.. 

do  

1.00 
0.95 
0.95 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
LIO 

0.60 

?2800  '  U.8  ... 

do 

41076    n.  ft 

do 

4.  55     0.  4A 

0.58 

O.lf.L.. 
G.XL.. 

u.s 

u.s 

u.s 

do 



4.40 
4.00 
4.30 
4.60 
4.50 

0.48 
0.60 
0.5-2 
0.53 

aso 

0.60 

Quito.  Ecuador 

fi5S79 
90M5 

do 

do 

do 

6.69 
0.70 
0.65 

P.  Unorendu 


U.S 

U.S 


La  Palma,  Coata  Rloa . 
do 


4.15 
4.35 


4.15 
4.30 


0.50 
050 


t.OO 
1.05 


0.70 
0.68 


Gabpobeotes  nitidus. — A  presumed  young  male  of  this  excessively 
rare  species,  from  Pacaare,  Costa  Bica,  resembles  the  ad  alt  male,  except 
that  the  terminal  half  (of  the  exposed  portion)  of  the  primaries  is  uni* 
form  dnsky  blackish,  while  the  secondaries  have  a  considerable  part  of 
their  concealed  portion  dasky,  the  amount  decreasing  toward  the  inner 
ones,  the  tertials  being  entirely  white }  the  primary -coverts  have  also 
ibeir  terminal  half  grayish  dusky,  while  of  the  alulse  one  feather  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other  are  of  the  same  color.  The  rump  is  also 
somewhat  obscured  by  a  grayish  tinge.  The  pileum  seems  to  be  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  fine  pearl-blue  in  this  specimen  than  in  an  adult  male 
in  the  National  Museum  from  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Zeledon's  specimen 
measures  as  follows: — ^Wing,  5.40;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  from  nostril,  .45; 
tarsus,  .95 ;  middle  toe,  .85. 

JuNOO  YULOANi  (Boucard). — This  interesting  new  species  was  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Mr.  Zeledon  in  1873,  but  the  specimens  which  were 
then  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  along  with  other 
species  then  new,  bat  since,  like  the  present  one,  rediscovered,  never 
reached  their  destination.  Specimens  more  recently  collected  by  Mr. 
Zeledon  are  now  before  me,  and  upon  examination  I  find  that  the  spe- 
cies should  be  referred  to  the  genus  JuncOj  rather  than  to  Zonotriehia* 
lu  fact,  it  agrees  perfectly  in  its  generic  characters  with  the  former, 
except  that  the  back  is  streaked,  while  there  is  no  white  on  the  lateral 
tail  feathers.  Like  J.  cinereua  of  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  «7.  alti- 
eola  of  Guatemala,  it  has  a  bright  yellow  iris.  Its  alpine  habitat — 
the  summit  of  the  Yolcan  de  Irazu — still  further  favors  this  view  of  its 
affinities. 

NOVSMBBR  18,  1878. 
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DBSC'KIPTIOIVS  OF  TWO  GADOID  FISIIES,  PHYCIS  CHE8TBBI  AJTM^ 
IIAIiOPOBPHYRCJS  VIOI^A,  FBOn  TUB  JDBBP-filBA  FAVIVA  OF  TKB 
NORTHWBSTBRN  ATLANTIC. 

By  O.  BROimr  OOODE  and  TARI^GTON  H.  BEAN. 

Three  specimens  of  an  nndescribed  species  of  Phycis  were  obtained 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Comoiision  during  the  past  season.  The  larger  one 
measured  0.242™  without  caudal  and  two  others  respectively  0.143™  and 
0.128™.  The  former  is  the  basis  of  the  following  diagnosis;  the  others 
being  evidently  immature  and  having  the  characteristics  of  the  species, 
especially  the  length  of  the  fin-Hlaments,  less  pronounced. 

Phycis  Chestexl,  sp.  dov. 

Head  contained  in  body  (without  caudal)  4^  times,  height  of  body  5 
times.  Diameter  of  orbit  in  length  of  head  3^  times,  maxillary  twice. 
Barbel  about  one-third  of  diameter  of  orbit.  Vent  situated  under  12tii 
ray  of  second  dorsal,  and  equidistant  from  tip  of  snout  and  end  of  second 
dorsal.  Distance  of  dorsal  fin  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
mandible;  the  third  ray  of  the  firstdorsal  isextremely  elongate,  extending 
to  a  point  (33d  ray  of  second  dorsal)  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  snout 
to  tip  of  caudal,  its  length  more  than  twice  that  of  the  head,  and  more  than 
four  times  as  long  as  the  rays  immediately  preceding  and  following  it. 
Anal  fin  inserted  immediately  behind  the  vent,  its  distance  from  the 
root  of  the  ventrals  equal  to  that  of  the  dorsal  from  the  snout.  As  in 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,*  the  ventral  is  composed  of  three  rays,  the 
first  two  much  prolonged.  The  first  is  contained  three  times  in  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  second  is  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the  head, 
reaching  to  the  40th  anal  ray  or  |  of  the  distance  from  snout  to  tip  of 
caudal ;  the  third  is  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the  orbit. 

The  pectoral  is  four  times  as  long  as  the  operculum.  Scales  largo 
and  thin,  easily  wrinkling  with  the  folding  of  the  thick  loose  skin,  par- 
ticularly in  the  median  line  of  the  sides  of  the  body.  Lateral  line  much 
broken  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body. 

Scales  7,  90-91,  28. 

Badial  formula :— D.  9  or  10,  55  to  57.  A.  56.  G.  5,  18  to  21,  6.  P. 
17-18.    v..  3. 

*A  critical  stady  of  the  veDtral  fins  of  Phycis  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  ventral 
fin  is  composed  of  three  rays  covered  at  the  base  with  a  thick  skin  in  such  manner  as 
to  obsoaie  the  third,  short  one,  and  to  Join  the  other  two  so  that  they  appear  like  a 
single  bifid  ray.  In  young  individuals  of  Phycis  ehuss,  the  third  ray  has  its  extremity 
protruding  from  the  sheath,  though  in  adults  it  becomes  entirely  enveloped,  thas 
giving  rise  to  the  false  definitions  which  have  been  given  for  this  genus.  An  adalt 
specimen  oi  Phycis  farcatus,  Flem.  (No.  17,371  of  the  National  Museum  collection),  baa 
the  third  ventral  ray  protruding. 
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MUlim. 
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length. 
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lOOths 

of 
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Greatest  heltfht 

Greatest  width 
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Greatest  length 
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Width  of  interorbital  area 
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Length  of  first  ray 
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843 

880 


88 

30 

9 

56 

6 
89 
10 
15 
13 
88 
38 
34 
17 

67 
17 
15 
38 
117 
36 
3 

148 
15 
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80 

6 

38 

36 


58 

54 

96 

165 

15 

VII 

0-55 

47 

5-18-5 

17 

3 

90 
7 


30 

111 
16 
4 

S3 

at 

Hi 
13 
10 

7 

? 

48 

^» 

58 

I 


50 
44 

4 

38* 
39 
68 
6i 


143 
166 


18 


34 


30 

47 

81 

10 

7 

9-57 

47 

5-4U-5 

17 

3 

oa.91 

7 

88 


188 
148 


33 


30 


43 

70 

8 

7 

10-56 

47 

5-81-5 

18 

3 

ca.90 

7 

ca.88 


Haloporphyrus  viola,  sp.  nov. 

Two  specimens  of  an  andescribed  species  of  the  genus  Haloporphyrus 

of  GUnther  were  broaght  in,  August  24,  by  Captain  Joseph  W.  Collins, 

of  the  schooner  <<  Marion"  of  Gloucester;  they  were  taken  on  a  halibut 

trawMine  on  the  outer  edge  of  Le  Have  Bank,  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five 

Proc.  Nat  Mns.  78 17  Dcc.  1  7,  1 8  78.  ^  , 
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hundred  fathoms.  A  species  of  this  genus  was  described,  under  the 
name  Oadus  lepidion^  by  Eisso,*  from  Mediterranean  specimens.  Gtiu- 
ther,  who  referred  tbe  species  to  the  new  genus  Haloporphyrns  in  1862,t 
had  a  specimen  from  Madeira.  Giintber  published  preliminary  notices 
of  two  species,  H.  rostratm  and  JT.  australiSy  in  '^  The  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  NaturalHistory",  July,  1878,  pp.  18  and  19,  which  were  collected 
by  the  Challenger.  The  affinities  of  the  four  known  species  are  indi- 
cated below. 

TahU  of  Affinities. 


Haloporphynis  lepidion. 


Haloporphyrus  viola. 


Head 

Orbit 

Maxillary. 


Contained  4  tiDies  Id  total  length  (with- 
out caudal). 
With  diameter  ^  kiigth  of  head 


Barbel. 
Vent... 


Not  extending  to  the  vertical  from  pos- 
terior margin  of  orbit 


Longer  than  diameter  of  orb!t 

Inaerted  under  12th  ray  of  second  dorsal 
fin. 


Anal. 


Pectoral . 
Ventral.. 


Inserted  direcUv  1)ehind  the  vent,  with 
slight  depression  in  its  middle,  and 
terminatng  in  advance  of  termina- 
tion of  donial. 


More  than  half  as  long  as  head 

Inner  ray  as  long  as  head,  and  reaching 
to  the  vent 


Kadial  formula. 
Scales 


D.4,54;  A.49;  V.6. 


In  lateral  line.  210 

Al)ove  lateral  line,  15 


Habitat. 


Madeira  . 


Contained  over  4  times  in  total  length 

(without  caudal). 
With  diameter  i  length  of  head  or  slightly 

more. 
Extending   to   vertical   from   postt<rlor 

margin  uf  orbits 

Scarcely  equnl  to  half  diametrr  of  orbit, 
losert-ed  under  19th  rav  of  second  dorsal 
fin. 

Inserted  behind  the  vent  at  a  distance 
equal  to  length  of  2d  anal  ray,  wiih  a 
considerablo  depression  in  its  middle, 
and  terminating  in  a  line  with  termina- 
tion of  dorsal. 

More  than  four-flfths  as  long  as  h«»ait 
Inner  ray  shorter  than  liead  (()  and  react- 
ing half-way  to  the  vent. 

D.4,.*i3;  A. 40;  V.6. 

In  ktteral  line,  115. 
Above  lateral  line,  11. 

Le  Have,  400-500  fathoms. 


Head  . 
Anal. . 


Radial  formula. . 
Habitat 


HcUoporphyrua  rotiratiu. 


Imperfectly  divided,  approaching,  In 
that  respect,  the  geuus  if ora.  Giiuther 
makes  this  the  typo  of  a  distinct  sab- 
genus,  Antimora. 

B.VII;  D.  4,  51-56}  A.  38-39;   V.  6 


Deep  sea,  midway  between  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Kergueleu's  Land ;  east  of 
the  mouth  of  Kio  PiatMi.  QOO  and  1,375 
fathoms. 


Haloporphyrtit  auMttxUis. 


One-fourth  of  total  without  caudal ;  depth 
of  body  two-filths. 


D.  9, 50-52 ;  A.  53 ;  V.  8. 

Puerto  Bueuo,  Magellan  Straits,  SS-IO 
fathoms. 


Description. — Extreme  length  of  type-specimen  (No.  21,837,  U.  S.  N. 
M.)  without  caudal  0.435°*  (17J  inches),  with  caudal  0.48ij"  :  length  of 
collateral  type  (No.  21,838)  without  caudal,  0.545™;  with  caudal,  0.603«. 
The  shape  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Phyeis^ 
though  somewhat  shorter,  higher,  and  more  compressed,  its  greatest 
height  contained  about  five  times  in  its  length  (without  caudal),  its 
height  at  the  ventrals  slightly  exceeding  one-eighth  of  its  total  length, 

*  Ichthyologie  de  Nice,  1810,  p.  118,  pi.  xi,  fig.  40. 

t  Catalogne  of  the  Acanthopterygil,  PharyBgognathi,  and  AQaoaotbini  in  the  Col- 
lections of  the  British  Maseam,  1862,  p.  358. 
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its  beigbt  at  the  middle  of  the  candal  pednncle  one  tweuty-ninth  of  the 
same. 

Scales  arranged  in  about  115  vertical  rows  and  aboat  38  horizontal 
ones,  aboat  II  being  between  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  and  tlie  lateral 
line  and  aboat  27  below  tbe  lateral  line.  Lateral  line  slightly  carved 
upward  in  the  anterior  foarth  of  its  length. 

Lengtb  of  head  contained  more  than  four  and  one-quarter  times  in 
that  of  the.  bod^^ ;  its  width  half  its  length  and  less  than  doable  that  of 
interorbital  area. 

Tbe  barbel  is  short,  its  length  beiufi^  scarcely  equal  to  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  orbit  and  about  one-tenth  the  length  of  the  head.  Tlie  width 
of  interorbital  area  is  about  equal  to  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the 
orbit,  in  the  larger  specimen  slightly  greater.  The  diameter  of  the  orbit 
is  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  length  of  the  snout  is  equal  to  that  of  the  operculum  and  less  than 
width  of  interorbital  area. 

The  maxillary  extends  to  vertical  from  posterior  margin  of  tbe  orbit, 
its  len{i:th  about  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  head.  Mandible 
equals  one-eighth  of  total  length  without  caudal. 

Suout  equal  to  operculum  in  length,  obtusely  pointed,  much  de- 
pressed, its  lateral  outline  subconical,  a  conspicuous  keel  extending 
backward  along  the  lower  line  of  the  orbit  to  its  posterior  margin. 
The  head  and  mouth  closely  resemble  those  of  some  species  of  Macru* 
rus^  except  that  the  keel  is  covered  with  small,  smooth  scales  and  is  not 
overhanging.    Lips  scaleless. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  imperfectly  serial,  villiform,  recurved;  a  small  ob- 
long patch  of  similar  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer ;  none  on  the 
palatines. 

First  dorsal  fin  inserted  at  a  distance  from  the  snout  somewhat  greater 
than  twice  the  height  of  the  body  at  the  ventrals ;  its  first  ray  is  much 
prolonged,  its  length  greater  than  that  of  the  head,  and  nearly  as  long 
or  longer  (in  the  larger  specimen)  than  the  distance  from  the  snoat  to 
the  beginning  of  the  dorsal.  The  second  ray  is  contained  less  than  four 
times,  the  third  six  times  or  less  in  the  first,  the  fourth  about  ten  tim^s. 
The  length  of  the  base  of  second  dorsal  is  somewhat  more  than  twice 
the  distance  of  its  insertion  from  the  snout ;  its  greatest  height,  which 
is  in  the  posterior  fourth  of  it.s  length  (near  the  40th  ray),  is  contained 
about  six  or  seven  times  in  the  length  of  its  base. 

The  vent  is  situated  at  a  point  equidistant  from  snout  and  tip  of  cau- 
dal, under  the  19th  ray  of  second  dorsal  fin.  The  anal  fin  is  inserted  at 
a  distance  behind  it  equal  to  length  of  second  anal  ray.  Its  length  of 
base  is  slightly  more  than  half  that  of  second  dorsal.  It  has  a  consider- 
able depression  in  its  middle  outline.  The  last  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal 
are  of  equal  length,  and  are  directly  opposite  each  other. 

The  caudal  seems  to  be  somewhat  rounded.  The  length  of  the  middle 
rays  contained  more  than  nine  times  in  total  length  without  caudal,  and 
more  than  ten  times  in  length  including  caudal.  r^^^^l^ 
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Pectorals  narrow,  inserted  under  the  base  of  first  dorsal.  In  the 
smaller  specimen  they  reach  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  ninth  ray  of 
the  second  dorsal,  in  length  equalling  th^  greatest  height  of  the  body. 

Yentrals  inserted  at  a  distauce  from  tip  of  snout  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  anal  base ;  the  second  ray  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  first,  and 
in  the  smaller  specimen,  in  which  it  is  unmutilated,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
bead. 

Radial  formula :— D.  4, 53 ;  A.  40 ;  0.  5, 20  or  21, 6  j  P.  1, 19 ;  V.  6. 

Color. — Deep  violet  or  blue. 
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Length  of  operculum 
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Dorsal  (first) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Lensth  of  base , 

Length  of  first  ray , 

Length  of  second  ray 

Length  of  third  ray 

Length  of  fourth  ray , 

Dorsal  (second) : 

Length  of  base 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  first  ray.. .i 

Length  of  longest  ray  (4ist) 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  baso , 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  (36th) 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  raya 

Pectoral : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  second  ray 
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Dorsal 


Anal 

Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 
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31,837.  I  31,838. 

Edge  of  Le  Have  Bank. 
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33 
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33 

33 
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56 
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Hi 
13 
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4i 
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November  21, 1878. 
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DBSCBIPTIOIf  OF  ARGENTINA  STRTENSir:?!,  A  IVE W  DEEP-SEA  FISH 
FROn  dABLE  ISLANB  BANK. 

Bf  G.  BROITN  OOODE  aad  TARI.ETON  H.  BEAN. 

The  United  States  Pish  Commission  has  lately  received  from  Oapt. 
Joseph  W.  Collins,  of  the  schooner  Marion,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  and 
from  Mr.  R.  L.  Newcomb,  of  Salem,  who  accompanied  him  on  this  voyage 
as  a  collector,  an  apparently  nndescribed  species  of  Argentina.  A  single 
specimen  was  taken  September  4,  1878,  from  the  stomach  of  a  hake 
(Phycis  tenuis?)  hooked  on  a  halibut  trawl-line,  set  in  200  fathoms  of 
water,  on  Sable  Island  Bank,  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  fish 
(No.  21,624)  is  about  17  inches  long  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  hav- 
ing been  partially  digested  by  its  first  captor.  The  tips  of  the  fins, 
especially,  are  much  frayed  out.  The  measurements,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  very  nearly  exact. 

Argentina  syrtenslnni,  sp.  nov. 

Description. — Body  compressed,  resembling  in  form  that  of /Silti«  Ascanii 
Beinhardt  {^Argentina  silus  (Asc.)  Nillson) ;  its  height  contained  about 
5i  times  in  its  length  without  caudal,  and  slightly  greater  thau  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  orbit;  its  greatest  width  one-tenth  of  total  length; 
its  height  at  ventrals  contained  about  5J  times  in  the  same  and  equal  to 
thrice  least  height  of  body  at  the  caudal  peduncle. 

Length  of  head  slightly  less  than  twice  its  greatest  height,  and  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  its  greatest  width  is 
twice  that  of  the  interorbital  area.  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  that 
of  the  operculum,  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  maxillary,  and  is 
contained  not  quite  3J  times  in  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  is  inserted  midway  between  snout-tip  and  adipose 
dorsal  fin ;  its  basal  length  equal  to  theheight  of  its  first  ray,  and  slightly 
more  than  half  that  of  the  longest  ray ;  it  is  also  equal  to  the  orbital 
diameter  and  the  length  of  the  mandible ;  the  last  dorsal  ray  is  slightly 
longer  than  the  height  of  the  caudal  peduncle. 

The  adipose  dorsal  fin  is  inserted  in  the  perpendicular  from  the  seventh 
anal  ray;  its  basal  length,  which  is  two- thirds  of  its  height,  being  about 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  anal  fin  is  inserted  in  the  perpendicular  from  the  44th  or  45th 
scale  of  the  lateral  line,  its  length  of  base  slightly  greater  than  length  of 
the  mandible,  its  first  ray  one-third  as  long  as  its  third  ray,  its  last  ray 
equalling  in  height  the  adipose  dorsal. 

The  caudal  is  deeply  forked,  its  external  ray  2^  times  as  long  as  its 
median  rays. 

The  pectoral  is  inserted  close  to  the  branchial  opening ;  its  length  is 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  distance  of  its  insertiou  from  the  snout-tip, 
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extending  posteriorly  to  aboat  the  twelfth  scale  of  the  lateral  line  and 
more  than  halfway  to  the  origin  of  the  ventrals. 

The  ventral  is  inserted  midway  between  the  snoat-tip  and  the  insertion 
of  the  caudal  flu,  and  in  the  perpendicular  from  the  posterior  dorsal 
ray  ]  its  length  equals  half  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
toral to  that  of  the  ventral. 

Badial  formula.--B.  VI;  D.  12;  A.  13;  C.  13, 18, 12;  P.  18;  V.  II,  12. 

Scales. — 3^,  60,  4.  The  scales  are  cycloid,  with  the  posterior  edge 
emarginate«  the  exposed  surface  covered  with  minute  asperities ;  as  in 
some,  and  perhaps  all  other  members  of  this  group,  single  rows  of  scales 
saddle  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal  ridges  of  the  body.  The  scales 
are  very  large:  one  from  the  abdominal  row,  directly  behind  the  ventrals, 
measuring  6j^  x  4J;  one  from  the  lateral  line,  5^  x  3^,  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement being  the  hundredth  (^f  body-length.  One  of  the  scales  of  the 
lateral  line,  detached,  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
five  others  in  the  same  line. 

Color, — ^The  color  is  considerably  obliterated,  but  appears  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  common  smelt  (Osmervs  mordax),  with  per- 
haps more  of  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  species,  according  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  has  a  cucumber-like  smell, 
resembling  that  of  the  smelt. 
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W  Asau^GTOiHt  November  fi3, 1878. 


OSr   THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  OCEANIC    BONITO,  ORCTNVS  PEIiAlHTS, 
(UNN£)  poet,  in  TINETARD  sound,  iniASSACIIUSETTS. 

By  TINAI.  N.  EDITABDS. 

Mr.  P.  Stewart  has  caught  between  80  and  100  of  them  in  his  pound* 
in  about  three  weeks.  He  caught  52  one  morning.  In  Luce's  pound* 
tbey  have  caught  between  60  and  70.  They  catch  them  with  a  northerly 
wind;  none  with  the  wind  off  shore.  Tbey  will  not  live  long  in  the  pound, 
but  will  run  themselves  to  death,  and  their  brilliant  blue  color  all  fades 
out  as  soon  as  tbey  are  dead. 

Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  October  1, 1878. 


NOTK9  ON   TOE   WB8TEBN  GIZZABH  SHAD,  HOROSOHA  CKPEHIA- 
NUIH  HETEBUBUIH,  (BAF.)  JORHAN. 

By  SAMUEI.  iril^raOT. 

Bib  :  I  send  you  by  post  a  small  fish  taken  by  one  of  our  fishermen  at 
Sarnia  on  Lake  Huron.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  our  officers,  with  a 
request  that  I  should  let  him  know  what  sort  of  fish  it  was.  It  seems 
tbey  think  it  to  be  a  young  shad.  Fish  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
this  ono  have  been  known  in  Lake  Ontario  and  other  of  our  waters  for 
many  years;  I  recollect  them  forty  years  ago.  They  were  not  taken 
numerously  in  those  days,  a  few  being  captured  at  times  in  seines,  and 
sometimes  in  gill-nets,  which  were  set  out  in  very  deep  waters  in  the 
lake  for  the  purpose  of  taking  salmon  trout :  those  taken  in  the  gill-nets 
would  be  sometimes  a  pound  in  weight;  the  great  run  of  them,  however, 

*Theee  poands  are  in  MenemBha  Bight,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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never  exceeded  three  to  six  inches  in  length.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  daring  the  past  foar  years  these  little  fish  have  become  so 
nnmeroQS  throughout  the  length  of  Lake  Ontario  that  millions  can  be 
taken  in  one  haul  of  a  seine  almost  anywhere  along  the  dhore  of  Lake 
Ontario  daring  the  month  of  ^ne.  The  whole  shore  for  a  long  distance 
out,  daring  this  time,  becomes  so  dense  with  these  little  fish  that  people 
dip  them  out  with  their  hats, — rather  a  novel  method,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
and  given  for  illustration  of  their  immense  nambers  :  vast  quantities  of 
them  die  along  the  shore.  In  a  few  days,  sometimes  a  fortnight,  they 
all  disappear,  and  we  see  nothing  of  them  again  till  the  following  year, 
excepting  an  odd  one  that  may  be  taken  at  times.  They  invariably  ran 
from  two  to  six  inches,  seldom  larger.  They  are  not  prized  for  food, 
being  seldom  eaten,  and  are  not  marketable.  They  have  been  called 
here  the  ^'  Moon  Eye",  as  they  resemble  the  fish  spoken  of  by  me  as 
having  been  taken  in  the  deep  waters,  which  have  always  been  known 
by  that  name.  Again,  in  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  this  year,  these 
little  fish  have  been  alike  abounding  in  myriads  all  along  the  north  shore 
of  Ontario.  Since  that  time,  the  trout  and  other  predaceous  fishes  have 
become  very  scarce  in  the  lake,  and  these  <^  Moon  Eyes  "  have  conse- 
quently woudeifuUy  increased  in  numbers,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spread 
themselves  in  the  immense  number  spoken  of  all  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

The  specimen  sent  may  not  be  one  of  these  ^^Moon  Eyes",  but  the 
resemblance  is  very  great.* 

Professor  Baibd, 

Commissioner  o/FisherieSj  dko.^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Nbwcastlr,  November  23, 1677. 


THE    OCCrRBENCE    OF     THE     CANADA    POBCVPINE    IN    DTEST 

TIBGINIA. 

By  G.  BROITN  GOODE. 

The  National  Museum  has  obtained  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Renninger,  of 
Washington,  a  living  specimen  of  the  Canada  porcupine  {Erethizon  dor- 
satus  (Linn.)  F.  Ouv. — \2J!  dorsatus\  captured  by  him  November  13, 1878, 
near  Cranberry  Summit,  Preston  County,  West  Virginia.  This  locality 
is  in  or  near  lat.  39J  N.,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  most  southern  oc- 
currence of  the  species.  The  inhabitants  of  Cranberry  have  never  before 
known  of  the  occurrence  of  porcupines  in  that  region. 

DeKay  statedt  that  the  species  ranged  south  to  the  northern  part^  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  his  statement  was 
founded  on  a  remark  of  Catesby.    Audubon  and  Bachman  write :  J  "It 

*The  fish  received  fl-om  Mr.  Wilmot  is  the  V^estern  Qiszard  Shad,  Dwroeoma  apedia- 
num  heterurum,  (Raf.)  Jordan. 
tNat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1842, 1,  p.  79. 
t  Quadrupeds  of  N.  America,  1, 1846,  p.  286. 
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does  not  exist  in  the  southern  parts  of  "Sew  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
DeKAy  states  that  it  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
•  tucky.  We,  however,  sought  for  it  without  success  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  and  could  never  hear  of  its  existence  in  Kentucky.'' 

Professor  Baird  states*  that  the  sp^ies  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Korthem  Pennsylvania  in  some  localities,  in  which  State  it  is  not  rare 
even  now. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  porcupines,  remarks,! 
that  Professor  Shaler  had  failed  to  hear  of  the  species  in  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  He  was  informed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton  that  a  few  porcu- 
pines still  survive  in  Clark,  Champaign,  ^nd  Eoss  Counties,  Ohio,  and 
that  it  was  common  ten  years  since  in  Putnam  County  ,•  and  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  JSTelson  that  the  si)ecies  was  formerly  rather  common,  though  never 
abundant,  in  all  of  the  wooded  region  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  but  that 
it  is  not  now  found  (west  of  Ohio)  south  of  the  forests  of  l^orthern  Wis- 
consin and  l^orthem  Michigan. 

Bbcember  12, 1878. 


CATAIiOOVR  OF  THE  BIRBS  OF  OREIVADA,  FROIH  A  COI^IiECTlON 
inAl»E  BT  MB.  FBEB.  A.  OBEB  FOB  THE  SJHITOSONIAIV  INSTITU- 
TION,  IlVCIiVBINO  OTHEB8  SEEIV  BY  DIM,  BUT  NOT  OBTAINED. 

By  OiSORGE  N.  I^AlTRElVCi:. 

In  my  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  St.  Vincent,  I  stated  that  Mr.  Ober 
exi)ected  to  leave  that  island  for  Grenada  on  the  29th  of  February.  Ho 
must  have  left  about  that  time,  as  some  of  his  notes  from  Grenada  are 
dated  early  in  March.  His  collection  from  there  was  received  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  sent  to  me  a  few  days 
after.    It  consists  of  but  66  specimens. 

In  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Ober,  he  gives  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  island,  with  other  matters  of  interest. 

Under  most  of  the  species  found  there,  are  his  notes  of  their 
habits,  etc. 

His  communications  are  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

"Grenada,  the  southernmost  of  the  volcanic  islands,  lies  just  north 
of  the  12th  degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  equator,  that  parallel  just 
touching  its  southern  point. 

"  It  is  about  18 J  miles  in  length,  from  K  Iii^.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.,  and  7J 
miles  in  breadth. 

"  From  Kingston,  the  principal  town  in  St.  Vincent,  to  St.  Georges, 
that  of  Grenada,  the  distance  is  75  miles ;  from  the  southern  end  of  St. 
Vincent  to  the  northern  point  of  Grenada  the  distance  is  60  miles ;  the 
intervening  space  being  occupied  by  the  Grenadines. 

*  Mammals  of  North  America,  1869,  p.  568. 

t  Monographs  of  North  American  Bodentia,  hy  Elliott  Cones  and  Joel  Asaph  AUen, 
1877,  p.  393. 
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"It  is  very  rugged,  the  interior  of  the  island  being  one  mountain 
chain  with  its  oflfeets,  and  there  is  a  less  area  of  fertile  land  than  in  St 
Vincent.  The  valleys  that  make  up  from  the  coast,  and  the  levels  lying 
between  the  hills  and  some  portions  of  the  coast,  however,  are  very  fer- 
tile. It  is  not  a  promising  isls^  for  ornithological  research,  though  at 
first  glance  it  would  seem  to  be  able  to  afford  rich  reward. 

"  The  mountains  in  the  interior  are  volcanic;  there  are  several  extinct 
craters,  in  the  largest  of  which  is  an  attractive  lake,  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  it  is  2^  miles  in  circumference  and  has  an  average  depth  of  14 
feet.  St.  Georges,  the  only  port  of  any  size,  lies  on  the  southwestern 
coast,  and  is  highly  picturesque  in  location,  but  not  so  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  an  ornithologist  as  it  might  be ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  rocky, 
and  those  not  rocky  are  cultivated,  so  that  they  are  inhabited  by  very 
few  birds. 

"Across  the  bay  from  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  the  *  lagoon,^  which 
is  fringed  with  mangroves,  may  be  found  a  few  water  birds,  and  in  the 
sloping  pastures  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hills  a  small  variety  of  the  smaller 
birds. 

"The  southern  point.  Point  Saline,  is  an  excellent  place  for  the  migra- 
tory birds:  plover,  duck,  etc.,  which  visit  this  island  in  quantities,  and 
some  points  on  the  eastern  coast  are  equally  good. 

"I  spent  two  weeks  in  and  near  St.  Georges  and  St.  Davids,  and  two 
weeks  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  eastern  coast. 

"As  this  island  is  so  near  the  South  American  continent,  being  but 
100  miles  from  Trinidad  and  70  miles  from  Tobago,  I  expected  to  find 
some  forms  of  animal  life  different  from  those  in  the  northern  islands 
among  the  resident  species.  But  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
straggler  being  blown  to  these  shores,  there  is  no  species  (if  we  may  ex- 
cept two)  that  would  indicate  proximity  to  a  great  tropical  country. 

"  Some  species  common  in  the  northern  islands,  from  Guadeloui)e  to 
St.  Vincent,  have  disappeared,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  their  places  taken 
by  others ;  'notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  instance  of  JEulampis  jugulans 
being  replaced  by  Olatms  hirsutus. 

"  There  is  no  parrot  as  in  St.  Vincent,  and  the  two  species  of  thrush, 
locally  known  as  the  *  grives ' — Margarops  densirostris  and  M.  TnontantM — 
do  not  exist  here.  Other  minor  differences  occur,  which  will  be  apparent 
upon  examining  the  catalogue. 

"  The  most  interesting  fact  regarding  the  higher  order  of  animal  life, 
is  the  existence  here  of  an  armadillo,  once  common  in  all  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, but  now  extinct  in  all  the  northern  islands. 

"A  species  of  monkey  also  lives  in  the  deep  forests  of  the  mountains; 
a  skin  of  one  has  been  sent  to  the  Museum. 

"  The  most  interesting  portion  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  mountains 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mountain  lake;  but,  if  it  were  possible  for 
a  naturalist  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  the  island,  doubtless  the  more 
southern  portion  would  reward  him  better  in  species :  for  the  season  of 
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migration  would  probably  bring  many  stragglers  from  the  continent,  that 
do  not  make  a  longer  stay  than  a  few  days. 

"  It  is  only  a  matter  of  regret  with  me  that  I  could  not  give  the  requi- 
site time  to  this  island  during  the  ^  winter  months '.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  the  few  resident  species  aranow  fully  known. 

"  FEEDERICK  A.  OBER. 

"  My  thanks  are  due  to  Wm.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Wm.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Wells,  Canon  Bond  of  St.  Andrews  and  John  Grant  Wells,  Esq.,  for 
courtesies  shown  me.'' 

Fam.  TURDID^. 

1.  Turdus  nigrirostris  Lawr. 
"Thrush  (<Grive'). 

" Length,  ^,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  loj ;  wing,  5. 

"  Length,  9 ,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  14.J ;  wing,  4|. 

"  In  the  deep  woods  one  may  be  startled  by  a  low  note  of  alarm  from 
this  bird,  like  the  single  clijck  of  the  Mocking-bird  of  the  Southern 
States.  Searching  carefully,  you  may  discover  the  author  of  it  sitting 
upon  a  low  tree,  with  head  protruded,  eagerly  examining  the  surround- 
ings for  the  cause  of  the  noise  your  coming  makes.  Discovering  you,  it 
hastily  makes  off,  with  a  parting  cluck.  Its  song  is  often  heard  in  the 
high  woods,  strange  notes, '  fee-ow,  fee-oo,'  etc.,  often  repeated.  Anothei 
cry  it  has  when  alighting  and  unexpectedly  discovering  your  presence, 
similar  to  the  cry  of  the  Robin  as  heard  at  evening  time  in  spring — ik 
harsh  cry  mingled  with  softer  notes.  I  have  only  found  it  in  the  high* 
forests.  It  must  be  well  along  in  the  nesting  period,  judging  from  tie 
oondition  of  those  dissected." 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  four  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  col- 
lection, as  but  one  was  obtained  in  St.  Vincent,  and  that  had  the  plum- 
age somewhat  soiled.  These  are  in  good  condition  and  more  mature: 
they  have  the  color  of  the  throat  as  originally  described,  i.  e.,  the  feathers 
of  a  duU  white,  with  shaft-stripes  of  brown ;  there  are  no  rufous  termi- 
nations to  the  wing-coverts,  as  in  the  St.  Vincent  specimen ;  and  the 
irregular  rufous-brown  markings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  as 
seen  in  that,  are  only  just  perceptible  in  two  of  the  specimens :  they  have 
the  breast  and  flanks  of  a  darker  shade  of  brown :  the  bills  of  these  are 
not  so  dark  throughout  as  in  the  type — shading  into  brown  on  their  ter- 
minal halves :  this  difference  of  color  is  doubtless  attributable  to  age. 

2.  Tardus  canibeBiis,  hsLwr,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sci.  vol.  1,  p.  160. 
"Thrush. 

"Length,  9i  in. ;  alar  extent,  15J ;  wing,  5. 

"Iris  wine-red;  naked  skin  around  the  eye,  f  inch  wide,  yellow; 
beak  olive-green,  tipped  with  yellow.  I  am  positive  that  I  heard  this 
bird  in  St.  Vincent,  but  only  once,  and  did  not  obtain,  or  even  fairly  see 
it    Its  cry  is  peculiar,  and  once  heard  could  not  be  mistaken.    It  resem- 
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bles  the  cry  of  the  Whippoorwill  in  the  morning,  just  as  it  utters  the 
*  poor-will',  and  just  preceding  the  final  cluck.  It  was  not  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  either,  to  fancy  a  cry  like  *  how  de  detc^  (as  uttered  by 
the  country  gentleman  when  saluting  an  acquaintance),  with  the  stress 
upon  dew.  It  has  also,  when  alarmed  or  when  threading  a  strange 
thicket,  the  soft  call-note  of  the  Thrushes,  similar  to  that  of  the  grive  or 
Mountain  Thrush.  It  inhabits  the  thick  growth  of  old  pastures,  and 
seems  to  prefer  the  dark  recesses  beneath  the  overhanging  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  hillsides  on  the  borders  of  the  opens.^ 

3.  Mlmus  gilvos,  YieiU. 

"Mocking-bird. 

"Length,  <?,  9J  in.  j  alar  extent,  14;  wing,  4 J. 

"Eatlier  plentifully  distiibuted  on  the  hills  sloping  seaward  j  found 
also  well  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  not  in  the  high  woods,  nor 
far  away  from  cleared  land." 

Fam.  TROGLODYTID^. 

4.  Thryotlionui  grenadensls,  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  ScL  t.  1,  p.  161. 
"Wren;  *  God-bird.^ 

"Length,  ^,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  7;  wing,  2J, 

"A  sprightly  bird,  found  in  houses  in  the  country,  in  the  forests  and 
in  the  towns. 

"Its  song  is  a  pleasing  warble,  and  this,  with  its  bright  ways,  make 
it  a  welcome  visitor.  The  blacks  will  eat  nearly  every  bird  but  this  and 
the  corheau;  but  this,  they  say,  *make  you  dead,'  for  it  is  God's  bird. 

"Found  an  old  nest  in  the  house  at  Grand  Etang,  but  the  young  had 
gone  (^it  make  child,  but  he  go'),  I  was  told.  They  were  hatched  in 
February.  A  nest  under  the  veranda  now  has  four  young,  recently 
hatched.  Going  down  to  examine  them  one  day,  I  found  one  of  them 
had  about  four  inches  of  a  'God's  horse'  ('Walking-stick')  (Phas- 
mida)  protruding  from  its  mouth.  The  nest  is  of  dried  grass,  lined  with 
feathers.  Had  it  not  been  that  these  little  beggars  excited  feelings  of 
compassion  in  my  breast,  I  would  have  added  the  old  ones  to  my  col- 
lection, well  knowing  that  they  would  be  valuable  acquisitions." 

Fain.  SYLVICOLID^. 

5.  Setophaga  mtlcilla  (Linn.). 

"Only  one  seen.  This  was  shot,  but  lost  in  the  thick  matting  of  the 
loose  leaves  that  covered  the  groimd.  It  was  near  the  border  of  the 
mountain  lake." 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

6.  Vireosylvia  calldrift  var.  domlnicana',  Lawr. 
"  Vireosylvia. 

"Length,  ^,  6  in.;  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  3f. 
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"Length,  9 ,  6  in.;  alar  extent,  9J  j  wing,  3J, 

"Through  the  woods  came  a  strangely  familiar  note,  *peow,  j)eow\ 
The  bird  I  could  not  discover  at  first,  but  thought  I  detected  a  note  akin, 
and  was  confirmed  that  it  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Dominica  and  St. 
Vincent,  when  I  had  it  in  my  hand.    Kot  very  abundant.'^ 

Fam.  HIRUNDINIDiE. 

7.  Progne  dominlcensis  (6m.)  7 

"One  species  seen,  but  never  within  shot;  to  all  appearance,  it  was 
identical  with  that  obtained  in  St.  Vincent.'^ 

Fam.  CCEREBIDiE, 

8.  Certhlola  atrata,  Lawr. 

^^Certhiola.    Scarce.    Eesident  ' 

"Length,  <J,  4i  in.;  alar  extent,  7f ;  wing,  2 J. 

"This  bird  is  not  found  in  great  numbers,  as  in  some  of  the  northern 
islands ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  it  but  twice — on  the  mangrove  flats  of  Point 
Saline,  where  its  habits  were  in  great  contrast  to  those  of  its  northern 
congeners,  being  shy  and  retired,  while  in  other  islands  bold  and  obtru- 
sive." 

Fam.  TANAGRID^. 

9.  Euphonia  flaylfronB  (Spaim.)* 
"Louis  d'Or.    Bare.    Eesident. 
"Length,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  8J;  wing,  2 J. 

"I  have  not  seen  this  bird  here  alive.  These  specimens  were  shot  by 
A.  B.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  St.  Davids.  It  is  not  easily  discovered,  more  from 
its  rarity  than  from  its  sh^oiess.  Frequents  the  skirts  of  woods  and 
nutmeg  groves." 

10.  CaUlBte  veraioolor,  Lawr. 

"Sour-sop  Bird.    Abundant.    Eesident. 

"Length,  <?,6Jin.;  alar  extent,  9J;  wing,  3. 

"Length,  $,  6  in.;  alar  extent,  OJ;  wing,  Sj^. 

"  Though  in  St.  Vincent  I  saw  the  bird  only  in  small  numbers  and 
solely  in  the  mountains,  here  it  is  everywhere.  The  same  chattering  cry, 
noisy  in  feeding,  calling  one  to  another,  gregarious,  is  greedy  in  its 
search  for  food,  a  flock  of  from  8-12  may  be  seen  swarming  over  a 
small  tree  or  bush.  It  is  very  partial  to  the  seed  of  the  Sour-sop,  which 
gives  it  its  local  appellation.    It  is  now  nesting." 

Fam.   FRINGILLIDiE. 

11.  IfOzlenia  noctifl  (liun.). 

"Length,  <J,  6J  in.;  alar  extent,  8J;  wing,  2f. 
"Length,  9,  6^  in.;  alar  extent,  8f ;  wing,  2f. 

"  One  of  the  most  common  birds,  second  only  to  the  small  ^  grass  bird' 
{PJ^onipara  bicolor)J" 
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12.  Phonlpara  blcolor  (Linn.). 

"  PJwnipara  bicolor.    ^  Si  Si  Zerbe.' 

"Everywhere  abundant,  so  common  in  fact  that,  thinking  I  could 
obtain  it  at  any  time,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  other  rarer  birds,  and 
finally  left  without  a  specimen." 

Fam.  ICTERID^. 

13.  QuUcaluB  lumlnosafl^  La^nr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sci.  v.  1,  p.  1G2. 
"  Blackbird.    Eesident. 

"Length,  <^,  lOJ  in.j  alar  extent,  ISJ;  wing,  5. 

"Length,  9,  9J  in. 5  alar  extent,  14;  wing,  4^. 

"  This  bird  first  occurs  in  the  Grenadines.  It  has  seldom  been  seen 
in  St.  Vincent,  although  abundant  on  the  small  islands  of  Balliceaux 
and  Bequia.  The  latter  is  not  ten  miles  distant  It  is  there  called  the 
'  Bequia  Sweet',  from  its  notes ;  ^  Bequia  sweet,  sweet.' 

"  It  is  social,  gregarious,  seeming  to  delight  in  company,  spending  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  sportive  play.  The  first  I  saw  were  in  Balli- 
ceaux,  one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Grenadines.  I  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  a  habit  of  theirs  to  one  of  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle  of  Florida 
and  the  South,  as  I  had  observed  it  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  River. 
A  party  of  them  had  come  down  to  drink  at  a  small  pool  in  one  of  the 
pastures.  After  drinking,  each  male  would  lift  its  beak  perpendicularly, 
spread  out  its  wings  and  one  leg,  and  give  ntterance  to  a  joyous  cry,  as 
though  giving  thanks  for  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  drink.  Then 
the  whole  crew  would  join  in  a  generjil  outburst,  both  females  and  males. 
Then  they  would  adjourn  to  a  near  fence  rail,  and  keep  up  a  social  con- 
versation, stretching  their  legs  and  wings  and  showing  their  glossy 
feathers  to  the  sun.  The  air  would  then  resound  with  the  cries,  said  by 
the  islanders  to  be,  *  Bequia  sweet,  sweet,  sweet.'  That  was  in  Febru- 
ary. Though  I  then  expected  to  get  them  to  send  home  with  the  St, 
Vincent  collection,  I  w^as  disappointed,  as  our  boat  was  smashed  on  a 
neighboring  rock  next  day,  and  we  were  picked  up  and  carried  to  St. 
Vincent  without  an  opportunity  for  getting  the  birds. 

"  In  Grenada  I  found  them  in  abundance  again,  flying  in  flocks  and 
inhabiting  exclusively  the  lowlands,  the  swamps  and  borders  of  the 
lagoons.  It  is  easily  attracted  by  unusual  sounds,  as  I  once  proved 
while  himting  Yellow-crowned  Kight  Herons  in  a  swamp  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  calling  around  me  not  less  than  forty,  who  filled  the  bushes 
and  trees  aroimd  and  above  me,  staying  a  long  while. 

"Think  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines," 

Fam   TYRANNID-^. 

14.  Elalnea  martinica  (Linn.). 

"Flycatcher.    Eesident.    Bather  numerous. 

"Length,  <J,  7f  in.;  alar  extent,  11;  wing,  3f. 

"Length,  9,  6g  in.;  alar  extent,  10 J;  wing,  3 J.  ^  j 
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15.  MyiarchuB  obezi,  Lawr. 
"Flycatcher.    Not  abundant. 

"Length,  <J,  9  in.j  alar  extent,  13;  wing,  4J. 
"Length,  5 ,  8|;  alar  extent,  12^;  wing,  4. 

16.  Tyraxmua  roBtratiifl»  Scl. 

"  T.  rostratus.    Eesident.    Abundantly  distributed. 

"Length,  <?,  10  in.;  alar  extent,  15f ;  wing,  5. 

"Length,  5  ,  9  in.;  alar  extent,  14^;  wing,  4f. 

"Occurring  at  all  altitudes,  but  preferring  the  lowlands,  ojmi  fields, 
and  hills.  Delights  in  a  shrub  with  bare  protruding  prongs,  or  an  open- 
foliaged  tree  like  the  trumpet  tree  and  bread  fruit.  Its  cry  is  a  shrill 
*  piperee,  piperee ' ;  hence  its  name.  Especially  partial  to  the  tall  cabbage 
palm  (palmistes),  making  its  home  in  the  fronds,  and  dari:ing  thence  upon 
any  passing  insect. 

"More  abundant  in  Antigua  than  elsewhere.  Its  large  flat  bill,  the 
concealed  flushes  of  yellow  beneath  the  wings,  and  the  beautiful  silken 
feathers  of  safiron  and  crimson  concealed  in  the  crown,  make  it  an 
interesting  specimen  in  the  hand,  though  it  is  a  very  ordinary  looking 
bird  as  seen  in  activity." 

17.  Tyrannus  melanchoUcuii,  Vieill. 

"  Tyrannus .    The  first  seen. 

"Length,  <?,  9  in.;  alar  extent,  14^;  wing,  4f. 

"The  first  bird  of  this  species  shot  seemed  fatigued  from  a  long  flight, 
and  I  thought  it  must  have  come  from  another  island,  Tobago  or  Trini- 
dad. It  has  never  been  seen  by  those  who  observe  the  birds  of  the 
island.    I  still  think  it  a  straggler  from  Tobago.'^ 

Two  specimens  are  in  the  collection.  This  and  the  following  species 
(Glaucis  hirsutus)  are  the  only  South  American  forms  that  were  procured, 
showing  how  strictly  this  and  the  islands  north  of  it  are  defined  as  a 
distinct  zoological  province.  In  the  islands  to  the  south,  viz,  Tobago 
and  Trinidad,  the  birds  assimilate  to  those  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. 

Fam.  TROCHILID^. 

18.  Olaucis  hiTBUtus  (Gm.). 
"Brown  Hummer.    (New  to  me.) 
"Length,  ^,  5 J  in.;  alar  extent,  Cf ;  wing,  2 J. 
"Length,  9,  5^  in.;  alar  extent,  6J;  wing,  2 J. 

"  This  species  entirely  replaces  the  Gamet-thioat  {Eidampis  jiigularU)^ 
of  which  latter  I  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen.  This  one  is  confined 
to  the  same  haunts,  viz,  the  cool  depths  of  the  high  woods,  and  is  never 
seen  in  the  valleys  or  below  the  last  ring  of  high  cliffs  and  forest-trees. 
So  closely  does  the  plumage  of  this  hummer  assimilate  with  the  color 
of  the  fallen  leaves,  dry  as  well  as  green,  that  I  lost  my  first  specimen 
and  found  the  others  only  by  long  search.^ 
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19.    Bulampls  holoserlceiui  (Linn.)- 

"  Green-tliroat.    'Colibri.'    Scarce. 

"  Length,  9, 6  in.;  alar  extent,  6 J  j  wing,  2J. 

"  Feeding  from  the  crimson  flowers  of  a  huge  cactus,  I  saw  this  hum- 
ming-bird this  morning,  in  a  hedge  row  bordering  the  road  to  St.  Davids. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  abundance  that  I  find  of  the  small  crested  hum- 
mer, and  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  mountains.'^ 

20.  Orthorynchiui  criatatns  (Linn.). 

^^O.exilisf    March  16th. 

"Length,  ^,  3f  in.;  alar  extent,  5;  wing,  2. 

"  The  crest  seems  brighter  and  deeper  than  in  those  of  Dominica  and 
St.  Vincent  It  is  distributed  profusely  throughout  high  woods,  hills, 
upper  valleys,  and  sea-coast ;  everywhere  I  see  its  glancing  crest,  hear 
the  whirring  of  its  wings.  Just  a  year  ago  I  found  a  nest  in  Dominica ; 
here  in  the  mountains  they  have  not  yet  built  their  nests,  though  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  commenced  in  the  lowlands.  They  are  in  the 
thickets  between  the  Grand  Etang  and  the  deep  woods,  visiting  the 
different  flowers  so  frequently  that  it  seems  to  me  they  must  be  ex- 
hausted of  sweets  and  insects." 

Fam.  CYPSELID^. 

21.  Chaeturasp.f 

"  I  was  unfortunate  with  this  bird,  never  getting  one  within  range. 
It  is  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  color  of  the  species  obtained  in  Domi- 
nica.   Only  one  si)ecies  seen.'' 

Fam.  ALCEDINID^. 

22.  Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.). 

"Length,  i,  12f  in.;  alar  extent,  20 J;  wing,  6 J. 

"Though  nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  I  first  saw  the  Eangflsher  of 
these  islands  (in  Dominica),  this  is  the  first  island  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  shoot  one.  It  is  very  shy,  and  somehow  I  have  always  just 
missed  it,  in  Dominica  as  well  as  St.  Vincent,  in  neither  of  which  islands 
is  it  plentiful ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  artful  bushwhacking  that  I 
at  last  got  this  one.    Kot  abundant;  resident.'' 

Fam.  CUCULIDiE. 

23.  Coccyzoa  minor  (Gm.). 

"^Cuckoo  manioc'    Abundant;  resident. 

"  Length,  ^,  12^  in.;  alar  extent,  16 ;  wing,  6J. 

"  The  harsh  cry,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuc- 
koo, may  be  heard  almost  any  day,  proceeding  from  the  low  growtli  of 
some  overgrown  pasture  or  hillside. 
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"  Of  unsuspicioas  demeanor,  this  bird  will  allow  a  near  approach ;  if 
it  flies,  it  is  but  for  a  short  distance,  to  a  low  tree  or  thick  shrub,  where, 
if  unmolested,  it  hops  about  with  apparently  aimless  intent,  though 
keeping  a  good  lookout  for  its  food,  butterflies,  moths,  etc. 

"Very  common  on  the  hillside  beyond  the  Carenage.'^ 

24.  Cxotophaga  anl,  Linn. 
"^Corbeau.^    Abundant;  resident. 

"  Length,  ^,  15  in. ;  alar  extent,  17 ;  wing,  C. 

"  Length,  2 ,  14  in. ;  alar  extent,  lOJ ;  wing,  5J. 

"Called  the  *  Tick-bird'  in  St.  Vincent;  here  ^he  *Corbeau',  French 
for  Baven.  Said  to  have  been  blown  over  from  Trinidad  in  a  gale  some 
years  ago.  It  has  increased  wonderfully ;  not  held  in  favorable  repute; 
eats  ticks,  bugs,  etc.,  but  also  eats  com  and  guinea-grass  grain.  The 
same  stupid  unsuspicious  bird  everywhere;  breeds  abundantly;  grega- 
rious. Where  one  goes  and  persistently  calls,  the  rest  of  the  flock,  flx)m 
6  to  12,  will  surely  follow.  In  a  tree  or  bush  they  cluster  close  together; 
have  a  squeaking  cry. 

"  They  build  a  large  loose  nest,  and  lay  in  it  eggs  of  a  greenish  color. 
A  curious  habit  of  theirs  is  to  build  a  second  nest  upon  one  already 
filled  with  eggs.  Hie  only  nest  I  have  examined  had  not  a  full  comple- 
ment of  eggs,  and  I  cannot  tell  just  what  number  they  lay.^ 

Fam.  STRIGID^. 

25.  Stziz  flammea  var.  nigrescena,  Lawr. 
"  Owl ;  '  Jumbie  Bird,'    Bare. 

"  Length,  <? ,  12  in. ;  alar  extent,  30J ;  wing,  10. 

"  In  different  parts  of  the  island  are  the  towers  of  ancient  wind-millA, 
which,  in  various  stages  of  ruin  and  dilapidation,  are  going  to  decay. 
Being  made  of  stone,  and  generally  covered  with  ivy  and  running  vines, 
without  roof  and  full  of  holes,  they  offer  excellent  places  of  abode  for 
the  owls,  and  there  is  rarely  a  ruin  without  its  occupant  to  iMghten 
the  negroes  to  the  verge  of  insanity  with  its  nocturnal  hootings.  From 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  ^Jumbie  bird,'  and  from  the  fact  that  these 
old  mills  are  well  hung  with  the  nests  of  *  Jack  Spaniard ' — a  wasp,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  negro  to  climb  into  a  tower  to  dislodge  the  owl. 

"  I  am  indebted  for  this  one  to  Mr.  Goddard,  the  manager  of  the  Estate 
of  Clarke's  Court." 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

26.  PandionhaliaBtiiB  (Linn.). 

"An  infirequent  winter  visitor  on  the  east  or  Atlantic  coast." 

27.  Biit6opemisylvanicii8(Wil8.)* 

"  Length,  $ ,  15^  in. ;  alar  extent,  35 ;  wing,  11. 
"At  this  time  (March  25)  it  is  engaged  in  incubation.   Kot  abundant; 
resident" 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^18  Feb.  1 S,  1 8  79.     ^         t 
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38^  nmnmculuB  Bparvexins  var.  antillamm  (Gm.)- 

"Very  rare,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  confined  to  flie  eastern 
ooast." 

Fam.  FREGATID-^. 

29.  Fregata  aqulla  (Linn.)- 

"  Breeds  on  the  rocks  north  and  northeast  of  Grenada,  sparingly,  but 
in  increased  numbers  on  some  of  the  smaller  Grenadines.^ 

'  Fam.  PH^THONIDJE. 

30.  PheDthon  oetheretis,  LinD. 

"Cannot  tell  if  it  breeds  in  Grenada,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
does.  The  sx>ecimens  obtained  in  the  northern  Grenadines  were  included 
in  the  St  Vincent  catalogue." 

Fam.  PELECANIDiE. 

31.  Pelecanoa  foscus  (Linn.). 

"  Breeds  on  the  rocks  north  of  Grenada  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Grenadines." 

32.  Sula  fiber  (Linn.). 

"  Inhabits  the  r^cks  off  the  northern  coast.  Most  plentifiil  in  the 
Grenadines." 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

33.  Ardea  herodlas,  Linn. 

"  Extremely  wild.  I  have  seen  it  on  different  occasions,  and  in  the 
different  islands  in  different  months,  and  pronounce  it  a  straggling  resi- 
dent (if  this  term  be  allowable),  that  is,  one  or  two  may  remain  after  the 
«Q[>ring  migrations  and  may  breed,  though  I  have  heard  of  no  authentic 
instance  of  its  breeding." 

34.  Oarzetta  candldlaaima  (Gm.). 
"  *  Gaulin  blanc' 

"Length,  23  in.;  alar  extent,  37;  wing,  11. 

"  The  abundance  of  this  species  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  scarcity 
in  St.  Vincent.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  extent  of  low 
wet  land,  swamps,  and  lagoons. 

"  Only  Antigua  exceeds  this  island  in  the  number  of  this  species.  As 
in  Dominica  and  the  other  French-speaking  islands,  it  is  called  the 
*  Gaulin  blanc ',  and  the  heron  in  the  blue  plumage  ^  Gaulin  noir '  or  *  bleu '. 
This  IB  second  in  point  of  numbers  of  the  herons,  the  *  Ganlin  bleu^  third, 
and  the  yellow-crowned  fourth.  The  B,  mrescens  is  the  most  numerous 
of  the  whole.  It  breeds  in  the  mangroves  bordering  the  lagoon  later  in 
the  season." 

'lis.  norida  e»nilea  (Linn.). 

"  It  is  not  so  common  as  the  '  Gaulin  blanc'  and  exceedingly  rtiy." 
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36.  Botorldes  virescens  (Liim.). 

^^  Length,  J ,  18  in.;  alar  extent,  25;  wing,  7. 

*^  As  my  boat  skirted  the  fringe  of  m^mgroves  bordering  the  lagoon 
ai^ross  the  bay  from  St.  Georges,  it  ousted  numbers  of  this  small  species. 
They  would  fly  a  little  ways,  then  dive  into  the  deep  foliage  of  the  man- 
groves, where  a  very  close  inspection  might  detect  it  crawling  among 
the  spider-like  roots,  or  threading  its  way  through  the  mesh-work  of 
aerial  suckers  seeking  the  mud.  When  started  by  the  boat  or  gun,  it 
gave  utterance  to  its  guttural  cry,  and  as  we  moved  along,  l^e  crackling 
and  shutting  of  oyster  shells  accompanied  us  throughout." 

87.  Narctiardea  ▼iolaoea  (Linn.). 

^<  A  very  ehy  and  cautious  bird,  inhabiting  the  swamps  near  the  sea- 
fxnst.  I  have  at  dijBferent  times  waited  for  hours  fDr  a  shot  at  it  in  the 
deep  mangroves,  which  it  loves  to  frequent." 

Fam.  PLATALEIDJS. 

38.  Platalea  ajaja  (Liniu). 

♦*  A  very  rare  migrant,  said  to  have  been  seen  here." 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

39.  Columba  ooreoaia,  Gm. 
"^Ramier.' 

"Length,  ^,  16  in.;  alar  extent,  26 J  ;  wing,  9. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  Grand  Etang,  the  lake  in  the  mountains,  about  noon ; 
within  an  hour,  the  only  man  living  there  started  with  me  around  the 
lake.  After  walking  half  an  hour  or  so,  we  reached  comparatively  open 
woods,  the  trees  thick  and  very  high.  We  heard  a  pigeon  coo,  and 
after  some  time  found  him  perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall 
*figuer'  tree,  so  high  up  that  I  at  first  mistook  him  for  a  'grive\  At 
the  report  of  my  gun,  he  started  wildly,  flew  a  few  yards  upward,  and 
then  fell  hurthng  through  the  air,  striking  the  ground  with  a  thud.  His 
crop  was  full  of  hard  seeds,  large  as  small  bullets.  They  seem  to  be  in 
these  woods  in  good  numbers." 

"They  are  now  (March  12th)  mating.  In  November,  December,  and 
January,  they  visit  the  islands  off  the  coast  in  great  numbers,  and  are 
said  even  to  extend  their  flight  to  Tobago,  in  which  latter  island  they 
are  not  resident." 

40.  Zenaida  martinicana,  Bp. 
"*Tourt.erelle.'    Not  plentiful. 

"Length,  ^,  llj  in.;' alar  extent,  18;  wing,  0^. 

"Length,  9, 11  in.;  alar  extent,  17;  wing,  6. 

"In  the  mangroves  bordering  the  bay  of  ^Clarke's  Court'  estate,  n^ar 
the  southern  end  of  the  island,  I  found  this  dove.  It  was  near  noon  of  a 
very  hot  day,  as  the  manager  and  another  friend  aeoompamed  me  into 
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the  deep  shade  of  the  'mang'  (as  it  was  called),  where  the  mud  was  half 
koee-deep,  and  stagnant  pools  crossed  the  surface.  At  that  time  the 
doves  came  in  from  the  snironnding  hills  for  the  shade,  and  we  did 
very  well  with  them  and  the  Ground  Doves,  as  a  dish  of  them  at  dinner 
amply  testified.  It  is  abundant  outside  of  these  mangrove  swamps;  it 
prefers  the  vicinage  of  the  sea-coast" 

41.  ChanuepeUa  passerina  (Linn.). 

"  ^  Ground  Dove.'    Abundant  j  resident. 

"Length,  «J,  6 J  in.;  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  3 J. 

"Length,  $,  6J  in.;  alar  extent,  9;  wing,  3 J, 

"Among  all  the  dry  hills  about  St.  George's  this  little  dove  can  be  seen 
and  heard.  It  frequents  the  pastures,  the  cane-fields,  and,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  the  mangroves  for  shade.  Equally  abundant  on  the  east 
coast." 

42.  Oeotrygon  montana  (Linn.). 
.  "^Perdix.' 

"I  saw  several  of  this  species  in  the  forest  around  the  Grand  Etang, 
and  shot  a  fine  female,  which  was  unfortunately  lost.  By  some  strange 
mischance,  I  did  not  finally  succeed  in  securing  any  specimens. 

"They  are  exactly  the  same  in  size  and  coloring  as  those  of  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent.  I  discovered  two  nests,  each  containing  two  eggs. 
They  choose  strange  places  for  their  nests,  generally  placing  them  upon 
some  great  parasite,  attached  to  a  small  tree,  4-6  feet  from  the  ground. 
Upon  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  they  lay  two  coffee-colored  eggs ;  the 
season  for  incubation  is  March  and  April." 

Fam.  RALLID^. 

43.  GkOllnuU  galeata  (Licht.). 
"Gallinule.    Kot  common;  resident. 
"Length,  9, 14^  in.;  alar  extent,  21;  wing,  7." 

44.  Porsana? 

45.  FnUoa  ? 

"  This  was  described  as  occurring  in  the  volcanic  lake  near  the  north 
coast;  also  the  preceding  species." 

Fam.  CHAKADRIIDiE. 

46.  Charadrius  virgiiiloiis,  Borkh. 
"At  time  of  migration." 

Fam.  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

47.  Trinfoidas  maoolarina  (Linn.). 
"Sandpiper. 

"Length,  ij  1\  in.;  alar  extent,  12^;  wing,  4^. 
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'^  Shot  on  the  east  coast;  frequents  the  coast  and  rivers  in  small  num- 
bers and  seems  to  be  a  resident." 

48.  Ktuneniiia  hndsonioiui  (Lath.)t 
'^At  time  of  migration." 

Fam.  LARID^. 

49.  Anous  stolidus  (Linn.). 
*<  The  Noddy  Tern." 

50.  Sterna  TnairiTna,  Bodd. 
"  8.  cayenensis.^ 

51.  sterna  dongaUl,  Mont. 

52.  Sterna  foUglnoaa,  6m. 

53.  Isanis  atiicUIa,  Linn. 

^^This  and  the  preceding  four  species  of  tern  breed  in  the  smaller  of 
the  Grenadines,  principally  upon  the  southern  coafit." 

Fam.  PODICIPITIDiE. 

54.  Podlceps? 
^^Fodiceps. 

"Not  seen  by  me,  but  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  identify 
it  as  a  Podiceps.^ 

"It  was  greatly  my  desire  to  visit  the  curious  volcanic  lake,  near  the 
northeastern  coast,  which  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  water-fowl. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  an  island  black  with  negroes,  I  could  get  no 
one  to  transport  my  necessary  equipments,  nor  could  I  get  a  horse  to 
carry  me  until  too  late  for  the  purpose." 


"  The  Grenadines ! 

"  Consist  of  small  islets  and  rocks  forming  a  chain  between  St.  Vin- 
cent on  the  north  and  Grenada  on  the  south.  Unlike  the  other  islands, 
they  are  not  volcanic,  have  little  elevation,  no  running  streams,  and  are 
rather  barren. 

"  Bequia,  Mustique,  Cannouan,  and  Carriacou  are  the  largest,  and 
some  porijions  of  these  islands  are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  subsist 
principally  upon  fish.    Some  cotton  is  raised;  also  sugar. 

"  Pi-om  their  conformation  and  from  their  barrenness  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  birds  characteristic  of  the  larger  islands  cannot  be  found 
here.  The  Ground  Dove  {Chanuepelia  passerina)  and  tlie  Turtle  Dove 
(Zenaida  martinicana)  are  very  abundant,  as  the  low  scrub,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  islands  are  covered,  afford  them  protection  and  food, 
while  the  shallow  water-holes  give  them  the  little  necessary  drink. 
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**The  Blackbird  (Quiscalm  luminosns)  is  very  abundant.  The  Cackoo 
manioc  {Coccyzus  minor)  is  also  found  here,  as  well  as  the  Certkiola  sp. t, 
the  small  Sparrow  {Flwnipara  hicolor)^  the  Mocking-bird  {Mimu8  gUvtts)^ 
the  Green  Heron  {Butorides  virescens),  and  the  Chicken  Hawk  {Buteopenn- 
sylvanicm).  In  one  of  the  islands,  Union,  the  Cockrico  (Ortalida  rufi- 
canda)  has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  some  attempts  have  been 
made  with  the  American  Quail  {Ortyx  virginianus).  Some  of  the  islands 
are  in  private  hands,  and  have  been  stocked  with  deer  and  goats,  which, 
ha\ang  become  thoroughly  wild,  afford  excellent  hunting. 

"  The  sea  birds  Irequent  the  small  islands,  and  the  outlying  rocks  of 
the  larger,  in  myriads,  where  they  breed. 

"The  Little  Crested  Humming-bird  of  Grenada  and  St  Vincent  i*  also 
found  in  the  Grenadines." 

New  Yokk,  Decenibcr  10,  1878. 


Onr  TBK  BKKKDIIVfS  HABITS  OF  THK  BKA-CATnSH  (ABIOPOI0 

nil^BBHTIf). 

By  PBOF.  If.  T.  ]LUPTO]V. 

Vandebbilt  Univbesity, 
Nashville,  Tenn,j  February  19, 1877. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  : 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1868,  while  on  a  visit  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  I  ac- 
companied a  party  of  friends  on  a  Ashing  excursion  to  Fish  River,  a 
small  stream  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mobile  Bay,  some  25  miles  below 
the  city.  This  river  near  its  mouth  widens  out,  forming  Berwicks  Bay, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  three  miles  wide  by  four  in  length.  This  Ber- 
wicks Bay  is  a  favorite  fishing-ground,  being  the  resort,  especially  after 
a  storm  in  the  Gulf,  of  immense  schools  of  mullet.  A  great  variety  of 
other  fish,  such  as  the  croaker,  trout,  redfish,  &c.,  abound  in  this  bay. 

Captain  Wemyss,  who  owned  a  large  saw-mill  on  the  bank  of  tbo 
river,  and  whose  hospitality  we  were  enjoying,  kindly  proposed  to  show 
us  the  different  kinds  of  fish  which  frequent  these  waters,  and  to  tins 
end  furnished  a  large  seine  and  the  necessary  force  to  draw  it. 

While  examining  the  fish  my  attention  was  called  to  several  cat,  each 
about  10  inches  in  length,  which  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  throat.  On  examination,  the  enlargement  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  small  catfish  and  eggs  which  were  carried  in  the  mouth.  From 
the  mouth  of  one  I  took  out  eleven  small  fish,  each  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  another  eight  or  nine  eggs  the  size  of  a  small  marble, 
the  eyes  of  the  embryonic  cat  showing  distinctly  through  the  thin  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  egg. 

On  inquiry  made  of  several  old  fishermen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
a  large  number  elsewhere,  I  have  failed  to  find  one  who  knew  anythii^g 
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whatever  of  this  habit  of  the  catfidi.    If  the  observation  is  new,  and  it 

deserves  to  be  placed  on  record,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  in  any 

way  you  may  deem  proper. 

Very  respectfiilly, 

11^.  T.  LUPTOK 


Olf  TUB  OCCrBBKNCB  OF  STICH A VS  PVIf  CTATV8,  (FABK.)  KBdTBB, 
AT  ST.  I1II€HAKI.»II,  AKiASKA. 

liy  TAB]LETOIir  H.  BEAIV. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  species  above  named  was  collected  June  29^ 
1874,  at  St.  Michael's,  Alaska,  by  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner,  who  sent  it  to 
the  United  States  National  Museum.  The  species  is  now  apparently  for 
the  first  time  recorded  from  the  coast  of  Northwestern  North  America. 
The  total  length  of  the  specimen  is  145  millimetres  (5\i  inches).  It  has 
been  compared  with  an  individual  of  the  same  species  from  Greenland 
(probably  frx)m  the  Danish  Colonies,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  the  Danish  Academy),  and  another  frx>m  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
it  was  taken  September  4, 1877,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in  20  fathoms  of  water.  In  order  to  show 
at  a  glance  how  the  St.  Michael's  specimen  difters  from  the  other  two, 
the  proportions  of  the  diiief  ent  parts  of  the  body  of  all  the  specimens  to 
the  total  length  without  caudal  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form.  Tbo 
average  proportions  of  the  three  individuals  are  given  in  another  table, 
and  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  description  of  the  species.  From  this 
average  the  specimen  fr*om  St.  Michael's  differs  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

1.  The  maxillary  is  longer. 

2.  The  mandible  is  longer. 

3.  The  pectoral  is  longer. 

4.  The  ventral  is  inserted  somewhat  nearer  the  snout. 

In  the  number  of  anal  rays,  the  Alaska  specimen  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  other  two.  The  differences  indicated  fall  within  the  limits  of 
individual  variation,  and  in  the  absence  of  sufiBlcient  material  it  is  not 
practicable  to  separate  the  St.  MichaeFs  example  from  the  other  two, 
even  as  a  variety. 

StichcBus  punctattis  is  recorded  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  (Danish 
Colonies?),  Newfoundland,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  MichaeRSi 
Alaska. 
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Table  of  Measurements, 


Current  number  of  specimen. 
LoeoUty 


■{ 


21.718. 

St.  Mtohaera, 
Alaaka. 


4,58& 
Greenland. 


21,088. 


MiUi- 
metres. 


Bxtxeme  len^h  (without  caudal) 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays  . 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Height  at  veutrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  centre  of  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Anal: 

Distance  fr<om  snout 

Length  of  base 


125 
146 


Length  of  middle  rays  . 
PoetOTal: 

Distance  from  snout. . . . 

Length 

Vsntral: 

Distance  from  snout — 

Length 

Branohiostegals 

Dorsal 


Pectoral. 
Ventral . 


VI 
48 
85 
21 
15 
8 


lOOthsof 
length. 


Milli- 
metres. 


t51i  in.) 

17 

12 

7 


10 

?» 

8 

10 

8 

5 

21 
78 

45| 

54 

16 

211 
18 

19 

71 


101 
117 


VI 
50 
87 
22 
15 
8 


lOOths  of 
length. 


Milli- 
metres. 


160 
18J 


vr 

48 
33 


lOOthsof 
length. 


1«* 
6 

23 
9k 
2 
6 
7 
9 
71 
4| 

80 

47 
54 

14 

22* 
1«* 

23 


Table  of  Proportions, 


Vmnber  of  specimen 

LooaUty 

I.«ngth  of  head  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Interorbital  area  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Snoot  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Upper  jaw  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Mandible  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Distance  of  dorsal  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal 

(thnes) 

Base  of  dorsal  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Distance  of  anal  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Base  of  anal  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

instance  of  pectoral  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal 

(times) 

Length  of  pectoral  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Distance  ox  ventral  Irom  snout  iu  total  length  without  caudal 

(times) 

T>ength  of  ventral  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 

Dranchiostegnls 

Dorsal  rays 

Anal  rays 

Caudal  rays 

Peetoral  rays 

Ventral  rays 


4,588. 
Greenland. 


21,718. 
StMichael's. 


2t068. 
Halifax. 


4.76 

.40 

17.65 

15.38 

.12 

4.55 
L25 
2.17 
L82 

4.44 

6.25 

4.76 
12,50 
VI 
50 
37 
22 
15 

3 


4.55 

.40 

1&07 

12.50 

.10 

4.76 
1.28 
2.20 
L85 

4.65 
5.55 

5.28 
13.33 
VI 
48 
35 
21 
15 


4.5R 
.50 

i&er 

14.29 
.11 

4.88 

L25 
2.13 
L8S 

4.44 

&06 

4.35 

15.38 

VI 

48 

33 

Imperfect 

15 

8 
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AVERAGE  OF  THE  SPECIMENS. 

Length  of  head  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 4.62 

Interorbital  area  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 43 

Snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 17 

Upper  jaw  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 14. 05 

Mandible  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 11 

Distance  of  dorsal  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 4. 73 

Base  of  dorsal  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 1.2G 

Distance  of  anal  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 2. 17 

Base  of  anal  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 1.84 

Distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 4. 51 

Length  of  pectoral  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 5. 95 

Distance  of  ventral  from  snout  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 4. 79 

Length  of  ventral  in  total  length  without  caudal  (times) 13. 74 

Branchiostegals VI 

Dorsal  rays 4S-^ 

Anal  rays 33-37 

Caudal  rays 21-22 

Pectoral  rays 15 

Ventral  rays 3 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washingtony  December  4,  1878. 


BEPOBT  ON  TUB  KillflPBTS  ANB  CHITONS  OF  THE  AI^AJ^KAN  ANB 
ARCTIC  BEOIONfl,  WITH  BESCBIPTIONS  OF  OENEKA  ANB  SPE- 
CIES BEL.IEVEB  TO  BE  NEW. 

By  W.  H.  BA]L]L. 

The  following  report  has  been  drawn  np  chiefly  from  material  collected 
in  Alaska  from  1865  to  187^  inclusive,  but  includes  references  to  the 
few  Arctic  or  northern  species  which  are  not  common  to  Alaskan  waters. 

The  northwest  coast  of  America,  which  I  have  already  stated  I  have 
reason  to  think  is  the  original  center  of  distribution  for  the  group  of  Dooo- 
glossttj  at  least  of  the  littoral  forms,  is  unquestionably  the  richest  field 
where  these  animals  may  be  found.  This  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  species,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  number  of  peculiar  and 
remarkable  forms  of  genera  and  subgenera;  in  one  sense,  the  develope- 
ment  and  specialization  of  the  30ft  parts,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
shelly  envelope,  is  a  test  of  relative  rank  in  restricted  groups;  Hence 
it  may  not  be  erroneous  to  regard  the  gigantic  Gryptochiton  as  represent- 
ing the  highest  developement  of  the  group,  though  belonging  in  the 
section  of  Irregular  Chitons;  especially  as  paleontological  evidence 
shows  part  of  the  section  of  Regular  Chitons  to  represent  the  Chitons  of 
paleozoic  times  and  embryonic  structure.  As  was  pointed  out  in  my 
previous  paper  on  the  phytogeny  of  the  Docoglossay  the  embryonic 
types,  represented  by  Lepeta  and  Cryptohranchia  among  the  Limi)ets,  are 
represented  on  the  K  W.  coast  by  a  larger  number  of  species  and  by 
larger  individuals  than  in  any  other  i*egion;  so  the  embryonic  types  of 
Ckitonid(e  in  the  same  district  are  here  to  be  found  more  largely  repre- 
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scnted  in  species  and  by  larger  individual  species  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  That  this  is  also  true  of  other  groups  of  MoUusca,  such  as 
the  FissurelUdcej  TrochidWj  Haliotidcdj  BuccirMoe^  and  others,  I  hope  here- 
after to  be  able  to  show  conclusively. 

Since  I  have  elsewhere*  treated  in  considerable  detail  the  Limpets  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  I  shall  here  present  only  a  list  of  the 
species  with  such  additional  material  as  six  years'  study  and  collections 
have  brought  to  hand,  and  reserve  for  the  Chitons  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count. This  is  the  more  desirable,  since  this  group  has  been  very  gen- 
erally neglected,  and  even  the  most  modem  descriptions  often  fail  to 
give  those  details  by  which  a  species  can  be  assigned  a  place  among  its 
proper  associates. 

Had  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter  survived,  the  report  on  this  group  would 
have  been  delegated  to  his  more  able  hands;  the  material  passed  for  a 
time  into  his  possession,  but  his  premature  demise  came  to  pass  before 
anything  except  the  identification  of  the  already  known  species  and 
some  correspondence  on  the  general  subject  had  been  accomplished* 
For  sufficient  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  his  materials  for  a  mono- 
graph of  the  group,  as  a  whole,  will  be  published  for  some  time,  and  I 
have  therefore  been  authorized  to  use  some  extracts  from  his  MSS. 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  particular  species  here  referred  to. 
I  have  in  all  cases  followed  him  in  framing  descriptions  of  species,  and 
have  quoted  his  original  descriptions  (giving  due  credit)  where  it  wa^ 
practicable.  Hesearch  into  several  undecided  questions  has  resulted  in 
decisions  in  several  cases  different  from,  those  he  had  anticipated;  but 
in  which  conclusions,  from  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  eventually  coincided,  had  he  liVed  to  follow  out  the  investi- 
gations he  began. 

The  caution,  in  assigning  values  to  the  higher  divisions  of  this  singu- 
lar group,  which  was  exercised  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  has  been  ftilly  justified, 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  yet  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  authorize  definite  conclusions.  Examination  of  the  radula, 
heretofore  almost  wholly  neglected,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued caution.  The  numerous  characters  presented  by  the  insertion- 
plates,  the  characters  of  the  girdle,  branchiae,  sexual  organs,  develoj)e- 
ment,  radula,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pores  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, are  apparently  interchangeable  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be 
supposed.  In  this  sense  they  present  a  remarkably  homogeneous  group. 
In  spite  of  numerous  important  and  peculiar  features,  their  i>osition,  as 
a  subdivision  of  the  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  appears  to  me  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled  beyond  any  reasonable  question.  By  very  numerous 
characters,  their  continued  association  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lim- 
X)ets  as  their  nearest  (if  still  somewhat  distant)  relatives  appears  to  me 
to  be  assured,  and  requires  oidy  some  knowledge  of  the  embryology  of 

***On  the  limpets,"  &c.,  Am.  Joiun.  of  Conchology,  vi,  pp.  228-282,  pi.  14-17,  April, 
1871. 
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Limpets  to  be  placed  on  a  definite  footing.  That  any  cLossifieation 
founded  oil  single  characters,  or  a  small  proportion  of  characters,  may- 
result  unfavorably  to  this  View,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  what- 
ever  advantages  such  a  method  may  present,  it  is  not  one  which  appears 
worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophical  treatment,  or  likely  to  endure  as 
our  knowledge  becomes  more  definite  and  extended. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  how  far  the.  indications  of  the  dentition  may  be 
relied  on  in  this  group,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  Whether,  as  in  the 
implacental  mammalia,  the  teeth  will  prove  an  insecure  basis  for  gener- 
alization beyond  genera,  or  whether  a  classification  based  upon  them 
will  present  a  more  favorable  aspect  when  a  larger  number  of  species 
have  been  examined,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  say.  What  is  known  pre- 
sents some  anomalies  to  which  the  key  is  at  present  wanting.  So  far 
as  investigation  has  proceeded,  greater  weight  seems  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  shelly  plates  than  to  any  other  single  feature,  and.the  tenta- 
tive classification  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  in  this  way  justified.  Any  division 
of  the  group  into  families  seems  premature  without  more  light.  The 
genera  and  subgenera  are,  in  most  cases,  reasonably  sure  on  their  founda- 
tions ;  but  on  an  examination  of  the  dentition,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
Dr.  Troschel,  and  is  urgently  needed,  much  will  depend.  But  until  this 
has  been  made  very  full  and  thorough,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  generic 
distinctions  based  on  the  teeth  alone  may  be  suspended,  or  at  least  left 
without  names. 

A  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  classification  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  but  is  best  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  certain 
terms  used  in  description. 

In  all  Chitons  with  exposed  valves,  the  seven  posterior  valves  are 
divided  more  or  less  plainly  by  lines  radiating  fix)m  the  apex  to  the 
opi)osite  anterior  edge.  The  sculpture  of  the  posterior  triangular  areas 
{area  luteralea)  thus  cut  off  is  almost  uniformly  like  that  of  the  whole 
anterior  valve  and  the  part  behind  the  apex  (mucro)  of  the  posterior 
valve.  The  central  or  anterior  triangles  {arece  centrales)  are  sculptured 
alike,  but  generally  in  a  different  pattern  from  the  sides.  The  arece  la- 
terales  are  usually  raised  a  litUe  above  the  rest.  It  is  very  rare  that  the 
bounding  diagonal  lines  cannot  be  traced,  and  they  usually  correspond 
to  the  slit  in  the  side'laminw  of  insertion^  which  project  into  the  zone  or 
girdle,  and  are  free  from  the  peculiar  porous  superficial  layer  character- 
istic of  the  exposed  test  in  the  whole  group  of  Chitons.  This  super- 
ficial layer  usually  projects  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  lamin»  of 
insertion  or  teeth  (denies)  in  the  fij^st  and  last  valves,  forming  what  I>r. 
Carpenter  terms  the '  eaves'  (snbgrundai).  These  may  exhibit  the  spongy 
character  of  the  layer  of  which  they  are  formed,  or  may  be  varnished 
over  at  their  edges  with  a  thin  layer  of  true  shelly  matter,  as  in  the 
Ischnoid  group.  In  the  typical  Chitons  they  are  short,  leaving  the 
teeth  projecting;  in  the  Mopaloids  they  are  hardly  developed,  and  in 
some  groups  they  quite  overshadow  the  teeth. 
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In  many  genera  there  is  a  small  portion  of  peculiar  sculpture  marked 
off  along  the  ridge  of  the  median  line  of  the  back.  This  is  the  area 
jugali^  and  corresponds  to  the  Hnus  or  space  between  the  inner  termina- 
tions of  the  two  anterior  sutural  laminw  which  pass  forward  from  each 
of  the  posterior  seven  valves  under  the  valve  in  front.  The  sutural 
lamins6  are  also  destitute  of  the  porous  layer.    The  sinus  is  either  open, 


B. 

Fio.  A. — Chiton  olivacetia  Sowerby.  A,  anterior,  B,  middle,  and  C,  poaterior  valve, 
Been  from  outside;  D,  E,  F^  the  same  valves,  from  within;  </,  nnus  Jugalij  between 
the  two  anterior  sntnral  lamin» ;  h,  h,  denies,  or  teeth  between  the  notches  or  slits  in 
the  laminae  of  inssrtion;  /,  k,  slits  in  lamina  of  insertion;  I,  onter  end  of  line  separa- 
ting the  area  lateralis  of  the  middle  valve  fr*om  the  area  centralis;  m,  end  of  the  line 
separating  the  central  area  of  the  tail-plate  from  the  posterior  portion ;  the  angulation 
of  this  line  in  the  median  line  of  the  animal  forms  the  mucro. 

Fig.  B. — Enoplochiton  niger  Barnes. — J,  anterior  valve  from  above,  showing  the  1am- 
ined  of  insertion  and  notches;  B,  the  middle  valve,  from  above ;  g,  sinus  jugali,  in  front 
of  the  jngum,'or  areajagaliy  and  between  the  two  sutural  laminse ;  i,  I,  notches  between 
the  sutural  and  insertional  laminse,  and  forming  the  ends  of  the  line  forming  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  border  of  the  central  areas;  C,  tail-plate ; 
g,  sintis  jtt^ali ;  m,  end  of  line  separating  the  areas ;  D,  anterior  valve,  from  within, 
showing  teeth  (^,  h)  and  notches  of  lamina  of  insertion;  E,  middle  valve,  from 
within ;  g,  jugal  sinus,  between  the  sutural  laminae ;  i,  notch,  between  satural  lamina 
and  side-lamina  of  insertion. 

or  part  of  the  jugular  area  projects  forward  between  the  sutural  laminae, 
forming  a  false  apex;  or  a  keystone-like  piece,  either  solid,  or  fimbriated 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  may  exist  between  the  laminsd  and  partly  fill 
the  sinus.  The  siniis  postums  is  the  wave,  notch,  or  indentation  which 
in  some  genera  is  found  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  posterior  valve.    In 
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8omo  of  tiie  Irregular  Chitons,  posterior  sutural  lamirue  are  found,  but 
these  are  very  exceptional. 

In  the  vast  msyority  of  genera,  the  slde-laminse  of  insertion  have  only 
one  slit  on  each  side  of  the  valve;  occasionally  a  valve  may  be  abnormal 
in  a  regular  species,  and  the  number  of  slits  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
valves  may  vary  within  moderate  limits. 

The  girdle  {zona),  which  is  distinct  from  the  true  mantle,  is  variously 
ornamented  with  scales,  bristles,  spines,  down,  or  hairs,  either  singly  or 
combined,  which  exhibit  most  beautiful  forms  tolerably  constant  in 
generic  groups,  and  worthy  of  a  si>ecial  and  exhaustive  research.*  These 
maybe  solid  or  hollow,  shelly  or  keratose,  single  or  combined  in  bunches, 
and  in  some  forms  are  hollow  and  annulated,  precisely  like  the  setae  of 
Brachiopods.  In  certain  genera  they  iss(\e  from  pores,  usually  at  the 
sutures,  and  these  pores  have  a  certain  value  as  a  systematic  character, 
bat  much  less  than  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  some  authors. 

The  Chitons  in  the  adult  condition  are  destitute  of  eyes  or  tentacles, 
and  exhibit  evidences  of  degradation  anteriorly.  The  anus  is  always 
median  and  posterior ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  sexual  openings  or 
/enestrce.  These  may  open  by  several  slits  or  pores  directly  into  the 
I>erivisceral  cavity,  or  form  the  aperture  of  a  sexual  duct.  The  gills,  as 
])ointed  out  by  me  in  1871,  are  composed  of  a  row  of  branchiae,  starting 
.  from  near  the  tail,  extending  a  third  {posticce),  half  {medice),  or  all  the 
way  {ambimtes)  toward  the  head,  each  leaflet  of  which  corresponds  to  a 
whole  branchial  plume,  such  as  is  found  in  Acmcca.  Each  single  gill  is 
conical,  with  the  lamellae  projecting  inward,  somewhat  resembling  in 
outline  the  shell  of  Carinaria.  The  mantle,  inside  the  coriaceous  mar- 
gin of  the  girdle,  often  forms  a  lamina  or  fringe.  A  lappet  called  the 
'  veil'  generally  surrounds  the  front  of  the  rostrum,  which  has  some- 
times a  double  veil.  The  muzzle  is  semicircular,  usually  plain,  and  ex- 
hibits a  tendency  to  form  a  lobe  at  the  two  posterior  comers.  The 
radula  is  always  present.  Like  the  Limpets,  Chitons  possess  a  lami- 
nated crop  before  the  tnie  stomach.  The  nervous  system,  beautifully 
worked  out  by  Brandt  t  in  a  paper  singularly  overlooked  by  most  writ- 
ers, is  also  comparable  with  that  of  Patella  vulgata  (simultaneously 
examined  and  figured),  though  by  no  means  identical.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  appear  to  be  suppressed,  forming  another  evidence  of  the  degen- 
eration or  want  of  develoi)ement  of  the  cephalic  region  in  this  group. 
A  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  H.  von  Ihering  of  Erlangen,  I  have  not  yet 
had  access  to,  but  understand  that  it  contains  a  description  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  Chitons,  t 

*Cf.  Reiucke^  Beitr.  zur  BiUlungBges.  dor  Stachebi,  u.  s.  w.;  Zoitsclir.  fUr  Witss, 
ZooL  1858. 

t  St.  Petersb.  Imp.  Acad.  Sci.  Melanges  Biolog.  yii,  p.  146,  f.  2,  1838,  Aoanthochiion 
fateicularis. 

t  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  t.  Ihering  with 
copies  of  his  extremely  important  work  on  the  '^  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
tlie  Phylogeny  of  the  MoUusca,'*  and  two  valuable  papers  concerning  the  Chitonidm 
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Since  differences  exist  between  the  results  obtained,  in  vrorking  out 
the  nervous  system  of  Chitorij  by  different  naturalist^  it  is  thought  best 

(from  Gegenb.  Morph.  Zeitschr.  iv,  Ai^ril,  1877),  and  their  allies.  In  the  first-meu- 
tioned  work,  the  author  comes  to  somewhat  different  conclusions  from  Brandt  in  reganl 
to  the  details  of  the  nervous  system,  both  in  Chitom  (dnerem)  and  PuieUa  imZ^ate, 
though  the  differences  are  not  so  fundamental  as  a  Urst  glance  at  the  somewhat  dia- 
grammatic figures  might  suggest.  In  tho  **  Anatomy  "  the  author  consider  as  a  sepa- 
rate phylum  {Amphineurd)  the  Chitons,  together  with  Xeomenia  (SoUnajnis  Sars)  ami 
Chastedermaj  placing  them  under  Vermes,  while  the  Docogloaaa  and  most  of  the  Proso- 
liranohiate  MoUusks  form  the  third  phylum  (Arthrocochlides  Ihr.)  of  the  KoUiwea. 
In  the  later  paper  on  Neameniaj  &c.,  Ihering  seems  disposed  to  ooncede  a  more  intimato 
relation  between  the  FisaureHidce  and  Limpets  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ChUonidne  ou 
the  other.  His  figures  would  indicate  a  more  near  relation  between  Fisaurella  and 
Chiton  than  between  the  latter  and  Patella,  so  far  as  the  nervous  system  goes.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  while  considering  his  differences  with  Brandt  in  i^gard  to 
Chiton,  that  the  species  examined  by  Ihering,  Tra>chydermon  ^nereus  Lowe,  is  one  of 
the  lower  forms  of  Chitonida,  closely  related  to  the  lowest  existing  genus,  LepiockUau; 
whUe  that  dissected  by  Brandt  belongs  to  the  higher  of  the  two  great  groups  of  Poly- 
plaoiphora.  It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  former 
should  more  nearly  resemble  the  wormlike  forms  from  which  the  Chitons  may  have 
come  out,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  closer  to  the  Limpets,  which,  though  loss 
specialized,  I  can  hardly  donbt  sprang  fh)m  the  same  original  stock.  It  is  also  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  in  the  details  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  all  othvr 
details,  the  characteristic  variability  (within  certain  limits)  of  the  group  of  ChUonida 
may  assert  itself. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  here,  my  conviction  that  there  are  at  least  two  ' 
points  of  view  from  which  the  classification  of  these  invertebrates  may  be  regarded  in 
a  scientific  sense.  The  army  of  embryologists,  to  whom,  in  these  later  days,  we  owe 
so  much  new  light,  with  the  enthusiastic  self-confidence  bom  of  successfol  innova- 
tions, as  a  general  rule  deny  the  existence  of  more  than  one  scientific  point  of  view. 
More  than  one  of  them  has  dogmatically  asserted  that  science  in  natural  history  now 
consists  in  the  study  of  embryology  alone,  and  phylogenetic  classifications  deducotl 
therefrom.  It  has  been  said  that  careful  and  minute  anatomical  investigations  and 
histological  researches  based  upon  adult  animals  no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  sci- 
ence. It  has  even  been  averred  tliat  the  only  object  of  classification  now  is  tho  re[)- 
resentation  in  words  of  phylogenetic  diagrams,  or  the  derivative  relations  of  animals 
according  to  the  particular  author's  hypotheses.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  refreshing 
to  find  that  a  school  of  naturalists  is  gradually  forming,  for  whom  anatomy  as  com- 
pared with  pure  embryology  has  still  some  attractions. 

No  one  denies  that  a  classification  may  be  grounded  exclusively  upon  the  embrj-- 
onic  developemeut,  and  may  possess  a  high  scientific  character,  nor  that  among  the 
higher  animals  such  a  basis  must  form  a  principal  part  of  the  foundation  of  any  scien- 
tific classification  which  may  be  ax^plied  to  them. 

But  what  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  some  of  those  who  have  escaped  from  the 
bonds  of  the  Cuvierian  system,  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  derivatives  from  two  par- 
allel stocks  may  resemble  one  another  more  closely  than  8i>ecialized  forms  derivcHl 
from  the  same  stock ;  that  iii  the  early  stages  of  the  developemeut  of  organisms  beforu 
well-defined  lines  of  spccializatix)u  for  the  a<lu1ts  had  been  fixed  by  natural  selection 
and  other  factors,  variations  were  necessarily  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception 
among  the  embryonic  forms,  even  when  of  common  origin  ;  that  the  missing  stagon, 
**  abridged  developemeut,"  etc.,  rt^ported  by  most  later  embryologists,  are,  in  all  prol>- 
ability,  the  traces  of  the  original  vacillations  and  accelerations  of  i)rimal  evolution, 
and  that  a  truly  philosophical  cUvssification  must  take  these  things  into  account. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to  deal  with  results  as  well  as  methods,  with 
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to  reproduce  here  the  accessible  material,  and  wait  for  more  information 
before  considering  the  subject  as  fully  decided. 

The  figure  here  given,  after  Brandt's  researches  on  Acanthochitonfas- 
dculariSy  may  be  supposed  to  present  the  general  features  of  the  nervous 
Hystem  in  the  higher  members  of  the  group. 

The  accompanying  figure  (G^)  of  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  Chiton 


cxTLereua 


Fig.  C. — PBC,  pedo-braucliial  commissure ;  ^5,nervi  branchiales ;  NP,  nervi  pedales; 
It?,  nervi  labiales,  small  filaments  nnmeroas  and  hardly  traceable;  nSy  nervi  pharyng. 
saperiores;  gpvy  ganglia  i>edo-visceralia  sea  x)edo-branchialia;  iape,  inter-anterio- 
pharyng.  commiasiire ;  ippCj  inter-pedo-pharyngial  commissure ;  App,  anterior  inferior 
pharyngial  ganglia;  aipc,  anterior  inferior  pharyngial  commissure;  pipe,  posterior 
ditto ;  gvj  ganglia  vascularia,  resting  on  hv,  a  blood-vessel  (the  small  commissure  sep- 
arating these  ganglia  is  called  by  Brandt  the  intervascular  commissure) ;  «p,  anterior 
superior  pharyngial  ganglia;  Pap,  posterior  superior  pharyngial  ganglia;  x,  superior 
XKwterior  post-pharyngial  (ganglion ;  z,  anterior  superior  pharyngial  commissure;  Isp, 
inter  superior  pharyngial  commissure;  oo,  anterior  inferior  pharyngial  nerves;  pp, 
posterior  ditto. 

termini  as  well  as  routes,  with  adults  rather  than  embryos.  We  do  not  live  in  a  world 
of  embryos  alone,  in  any  but  the  most  metaphysical  sense.  We  cannot  learn  the  rela- 
tions of  animals,  as  they  are,  to  each  other  from  the  embryological  phylum  alone,  any 
more  than  we  could  understand  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  and  their  political 
boundaries  ft'om  a  map  of  the  Arj'an  migrations. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  matter  in  hand  in  detail  would  require  much  more 
Rp.tce  and  time  than  are  at  present  available.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  high 
authority  for  considering  that  the  mollusks  and  worms  are  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  former  derive  their  characteristic  features  fVom  the  ten- 
dency to  specialization  and  developement  within  the  compass  of  a  single  segment,  or  a 
very  small  number  of  segments,  while  the  worms  are  characterized  rather  by  redupli- 
cation of  more  simple  segmental  parts  in  great  number,  but  smaU  variety  among  them- 
selves.   Various  groups  of  mollusks  may  owe  their  greater  or  less  participation  in  foa- 
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{Trouihydernum)  cinereus  is  from  Diering.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  important  difterences  between  the  two;  the  pedal 
cM)mmissures  (npc)y  the  separation  of  the  ganglia  4P2i  from  close  con- 
nection with  the  anterior  {iapc)  and  iwsterior  (pipe)  loops;  the  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  buccal  ganglia  {8p)  and  the  less  complete  coales- 
cence of  the  strands  forming  the  pedo-branchial  commissure  {PBC)  are 
the  most  conspicuous  features.  Further  research  is  required  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  these  differences  is  due  to  the  diagrammatic  character 
of  the  figures,  and  how  much  to  the  systematic  difference  between  Tra- 
ohydermon  and  Acantliochiton. 

The  nervous  system  of  Acanthochiton  fascicularis  chiefly  consists  of 
two  large  angular  ganglia  bound  together  by  a  large  flat  commissure. 
These  two  principal  ganglia,  which  lie  on  the  sides  of  the  buccal  mass, 
may  be  taken  as  a  consolidation  of  the  ganglia  pedalia  and  the  ganglia 
branchialia  seu  viscerali'a ;  thence  springs  out  a  nervus  pedalia^  which 
supplies  the  foot  and  muscles  with  minute  rami  on  each  side  of  the 
nerve;  also  a  nervtts  branchialisj  which  passes  along  a  furrow  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  mantle,  giving  out  secondary  rami  to  the  branchiae. 
The  cerebral  ganglia  are  wanting,  unless  we  consider  with  Middendorf 
that  they  form  part  of  the  pedo-branchial  comndssure.  Brandt  objects 
to  this  view  on  the  ground  that  the  commissure  throughout  its  whole 
breadth  is  similarly  formed  and  gives  out  similar  nerves;  namely,  werri 
labiales  from  in  front,  and  a  multitude  of  minute  nen'^es  to  the  pharynx 
behind.  As  Chitons  have  in  the  adult  condition  neither  eyes  nor  tenta- 
cles, so  the  absence  of  these  ganglia  (from  which  in  other  forms  ner\'es 
are  given  out  to  those  two  organs  only)  seems  very  natural.  This  com- 
missure may  also  be  called  the  pedo-branchialiSj  and  it  may  correspond 
with  the  commissura  cerebraliSj  from  which  similar  nen^es  have  been 
demonstrated  to  spring.  This  commissure  also  presents  resemblances 
to  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  stomato-gastric  system,  common  to 
many  gasteropods,  in  its  intense  yellow  color.  A  commissure  binds  each 
pedo-branchial  ganglion  with  a  little  inferior  pharyngial  ganglion,  and 
the  same  also  connects  these  inferior  pharyngial  ganglia  with  one 
another  by  an  inferior  interpharyngial  commissure  (as  in  Patella  vulgaUiy 

tUTos,  geDeraUy  more  characteristic  of  Annuloaa,  from  the  different  times  at  which 
they  started  from  the  common  stock  on  an  independent  career  of  specialization. 

All  this  in  no  wise  aathorlzes  the  combination  in  one  group  of  worm-like  mollosks 
and  moUuscoid  worms.  The  writer  has  persistently  opposed  such  ill-considered  con- 
glomerations as  wholly  unphilosophical.  Even  were  there  embryological  identity, 
which  no  one  has  claimed,  such  a  course  seems  to  him  to  indicate  an  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  in  systematic  nomenclature,  or  the  confounding  of  the  two  starting 
points  for  classification,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  He  wiU  even  venture  to 
predict  that  when  the  anatomy  and  developement  of  two  hundred,  instead  of  two, 
species  of  Chitons  and  Limpets,  are  worked  out,  a  single  phylum  will  express  their 
relations  to  the  worms,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  true  gasteropods;  and  to  assert 
that,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  conduce  to  this  simpliAcation  than  the 
continuation  and  amplification  of  the  really  admirable  work  ui>on  which  Dr.  v.  Ihering 
and  others  have  of  late  been  engaged. 
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in  which  also  it  is  bow-shaped,  with  the  concavity  forward),  and  through 
still  another  commissore  with  the  two  npper  pharyngial  ganglia. 

From  each  inferior  pharyngial  ganglion,  a  long,  thin  commissure  ex- 
tends, binding  it  with  a  large  subovate  ganglion,  which  may  be  called 
the  posterior  inferior  pharjngial  ganglion;  and  the  others  must  then 
take  the  name  of  the  anterior  inferior  pharyngial  gangha.  The  two 
former  are  connected  by  a  little  arched  commissure,  and  lie  behind  the 
aorta.  From  the  anterior  inferior  pharyngial- ganglia  three  pairs  of 
nerves  proceed  before  and  one  behind  the  buccal  muscle.  The  anterior 
superior  pharyngial  ganglia  are  connected  by  five  commissures  with 
each  other  and  other  ganglia.  From  the  superior  anterior  pharyngial 
ganglia  proceed  two  small  nerves  for  the  upi)er  buccal  muscles.  The 
posterior  superior  x)haryngial  ganglion  sends  out  a  small  nerve  to  the 
upper  lateral  buccal  muscle,  and  from  the  superior  posterior  post- 
pharyngial  two  smaU  nerves  are  traceable  to  the  radula. 

Circulation. — ^Our  knowledge  of  this  is  due  to  Middendorf,  to  whose 
ponderous  and  not  very  satisfactory  monograph  of  Cryptochiton  Stellerf 
the  student  is  referred.    More  light  is  needed  on  this  subject. 

Sexual  Organs. — ^The  Chitonidas  are  of  two  sexes,  wherever  they  have 
been  examined  by  the  wiiter,  and  the  number  of  forms  which  has  passed 
under  review  is  so  large  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  the  rule 
throughout  the  group.*  The  histological  characters  of  the  male  and 
female  gland  resemble  those  of  the  Limpets,  at  least  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  most  superficial  observer  can  separate  the  sexes  when  the 
characters  have  once  been  called  to  his  notice.  It  is  true  that  Midden- 
dorf found,  or  believed  he  found,  spermatozoa  in  the  ovisac  of  Chiton 
{Symmetrogephyrtis)  Pallasii^  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  another* 
way;  and  I  may  say,  definitely,  that  I  have  examined  both  males  and 
females  of  that  species.  The  glands  of  both  sexes  open  on  each  side  of 
the  anus,  in  some  species  quite  close  to  the  latter,  in  others  much  further 
forward  and  in  advance  of  the  most  posterior  branchiae.  The  opening 
may  be  a  simple  pore  or  small  aperture  forming  the  termination  of.  a 
sexual  duct,  or  it  may  consist  of  what  I  have  termed  a  fenestrayor 
elongated  slit,  crossed  by  several  bands  of  tissue,  so  that  there  may 
seem  to  be  from  two  to  seven  oblique  slits,  each  extending  partly  behind 
the  front  end  of  the  sht  behind  it.  In  these  cases,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  existence  of  a  continuous  oviduct,  and  am  inclined  to- 
believe  that  the  ova  may  pass  from  the  oviduct  into  the  perivisceral 
cavity,  and  from  thence,  through  the  fenestrflB,  reach  the  exterior. 

The  ovisac  and  spermsac  are  more  or  less  convoluted  and  asymme- 
trical. They  are  probably  the  result  of  fusion  of  two  original  glands  in 
the  median  line,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  partly  separated  in  some  si)e- 
cies,  as  seemed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  be  the  case.  The  ducts,  when 
carefully  examined,  are  seen  to  spring  from  the  anterior  abdominal  side 
of  the  sac,  not  from  the  posterior  end. 

*  Dr.  V.  Ihering  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  78 19  Feb.  13,  1  §|»n.,  GoOgle  ' 
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Clark  observed  the  eggs  being  ejected  in  a  sort  of  stream  from  the 
openings  into  the  water  and  settling  in  loose  clusters  on  adjacent  objects. 
Verrill  and  Carpenter  have  confirmed  these  obsei^ations,  and  add  that 
Hie  hinder  part  of  the  foot  is  so  raised  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fimnel,  out  of 
which  the  eggs  emerge.  But  these  eggs,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are 
already  imjiregnated,  and  somewhat  far  advanced  in  developement  before 
they  leave  the  oviduct.  I  have  myself  observed,  in  several  individuals 
which  had  been  some  years  in  spirit,  eggs  developed  as  far  as  the  first 
stage  figured  (47  a),  which  had  never  left  the  ovisac.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that,  if  the  sperma  be  ejected  into  the  water,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  spermatozoids  from  entering  the  wide  aper- 
tures of  the  fenestra;  (in  some  species  at  least),  and  thus  impregnating 
the  eggs  in  the  ovarj'.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  presence  of 
spermatozoa  in  the  female  Chiton  Pallasii  noted  by  Middendorf.  .  In 
some  species  with  very  small  ovarian  openings,  this  internal  impregna 
tion  would  be  attended  with  more  difficulty.  In  some  species,  a  larg-e 
180-called  "slime  gland"  is  present,  lying  under  the  middle  line  of  the 
ovisac.  Gray  states  that  in  some  Chitons  the  egg  is  enfolded  in  a  thick, 
vesicular,  folded  envelope,  but  I  did  not  notice  anything  of  the  kind  in 
those  I  examined.  I  obsei^ed  no  micropyle,  but  having  only  specimens 
hardened  by  long  immersion  in  spirits  these  observations  cannot  be 
deemed  conclusive.  In  all  the  species  specially  examined  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  o^'a,  the  eggs  were  spherical,  with  a  rather  tough 
'skin,  quite  smooth,  with  no  trace  of  lime  in  it,  and  apparently  in  no 
way  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  oxory  when  ripe.* 

Developement — ^Nothing  later  than  the  brief  but  admirable  researches 
■  of  Ix)v6n,  now  thirty  years  old,  has  come  to  hand.    His  figures  are  here 
reproduced,  with  a  summary  of  what  has  been  observed,  to  stimulate 
further  enquiry  in  those  favorably  situated. 

The  Chitons  differ  from  most  Mollusks  in  that  the  shell  does  not  appesu* 
on  the  embryo  until  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  observations  of  Krohn  on  Marseniidw  may  be  referred  to. 

The  embryo  of  Chiton  cin^rem'm  oval,  with  no  trace  of  shelly  valves 
or  depressions  for  them,  and  is  di\ided  into  two  nearly  equal  p&rts  by  a 
transverse  depression,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated.  On  the  middle 
of  the  upper  i>art.  is  a  tuft  of  filaments  which  move  slightly.  At  each 
end  of  the  depression  are  two  dark  points,  representing  the  eyes. 

Tlie  young  when  hatched  (Fig.  47  6,  c)  become  more  elongated,  the 
front  part  is  finely  ciliated,  and  the  tuft  occasionally  vibrates.  The 
"hinder  part  extends  more  rapidly  and  becomes  conic.  The  back  is 
marked  by  seven  fturrows ;  between  these  the  first  rudiments  of  the  shelly 

•  Dr.  V.  Ihering  describes  the  egg  of  C.  squamosus  as  covered  with  peenliar  thorns, 
flve-sided  solid  columns,  expanding  at  the  distal  end  into  a  cap  whose  edge  is  cat  into 
five  points.  C.  Cajeianns  and  fascicularis  bad  eggs  covered  with  a  grooYed  and  irrego- 
larly  farrowed  membrane,  as  described  by  Gray,  but  without  thorns.  The  veaicnlar 
mombrano  thns  may  be  cousideroil  as  a  chorion.  In  the  immature  stages,  the  eggs  aro 
enclosed  in  follicles  of  the  tissues  of  the  ovisac. 
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valves  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  flue  granalatlons.  Soqijl 
after  this,  the  anim^  can  crawl  as  well  as  swim,  and  the  mantle  becomes 
separated  firom  the  foot  by  an  indentation.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the 
veoitral  side,  and  hardly  visible  from  above.  The  upper  anterior  part  of 
the  animal  is  marked  with  acute  tubercles.  The  mouth  is  not  yet  visible* 
The  valves  first  appear  in  the  form  of  seven  naiTow  bands  with  irregular 
margins;  the  tuft  disappears.  Tlie  head  and  mouth  then  develqpe 
(Fig.  47  e).  The  eyes  are  on  distinct  lateral  protuberances.  No  gills 
have  appeared.  The  mantle  and  fi-ont  valve  advance  over  the  hea4 
(Fig.  47  /)  and  eyesj  the  tuberculated  ai-ea  in  front  of  the  valves  is 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  tail-plate  appears  behind  the  seventh. 
The  valves  are  at  first  irregular,  but  increase  from  below,  and  deep 
notches,  persistent  in  the  adult,  are  formed  on  the  front  edges,  one  Q^ 
each  side.  It  wOl  be  seen  that  the  valves  are  formed  each  in  one  piece, 
and  not  by  the  coalescence  of  parts  corresponding  to  the  various  areas 
of  the  adult  valve.  There  are  eight  valves  in  all  Chitons,  though  mon- 
sters with  seven  valves  have  been  occasionally  reported;  they  lack  the 
horny  jaw  possessed  by  Limpets. 

Eenal  Organs. — Middendorf  indicated  the  existence  of  a  renal  organ 
in  the  delicate  glandular  structure  which  in  some  species  covers  the  up- 
per posterior  surface  of  the  foot  below  the  viscera.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  uniformly  present;  at  least,  I  did  not  detect  it  ui  some  cases,  and  J 
failed  to  find  any  excretory  opening.  It  is  probable  that  this  exists,  but 
the  contraction  of  the  tissues  of  my  specimens  by  alcohol  may  have 
obliterated  it.*  Schifl:*  in  G.  picem  did  not  detect  any  renal  organ,  an4 
unless  in  an  abortive  condition  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  not  always 
present. 

Dentitmi. — ^The  dentition  of  the  Chitons  has  received  hardly  any  at- 
tention. The  only  figures  which  have  been  given,  so  far  as  known  to 
.me,  are  those  of  C  Icevis  and  C.  cinerem  by  Lov6nt  in  his  original  paper, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  copied  by  Gray;  J  a  figure,  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  radula  of  C.  Stelleriy  by  Middendorf";  §  of  C.  pkeus  by  Schiff ;  )| 
of  '^C.  inannoratua^  by  Eberhard;1I  and  a  figure  of  ChiUynellm  sp.  by 
Gray.  J  Of  all  these  only  the  figure  of  Lov6n  possesses  any  value,  the 
others  being  more  or  less  erroneous,  or  conveying  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Even  the  number  of  teeth  is  not  correctly  represented  by  any 
one  but  Lov6n.  On  the  basis  of  the  teeth,  the  Chitons  were  combine^l 
with  the  Dentalia  and  Limpets  in  the  order  Docoglossa  by  Troschol,  a 
proceeding  justified  by  that  single  character;  for  the  characteristics  of 

*  Dr.  V.  Ilieriug  hae  succeeUed  in  finding  an  oriiice  immediately  below  the  aaxna,  ifi 
,8ome  species. 

tOfv.  K.  V.  Akad.  Forh.  June  9,  1847,  t.  6. 

t  Guide  to  Brit.  Miis.  1857,  pp.  182,  187. 

JBeitr.  Mai.  Roes,  i,  pi.  iii,  f.  11, 1847. 

nZeitschr.  Wiss.  Zool.  ix,  pi.  ii,  Beitr.  znr  Anat.  v.  Chiton  pio$it$. 

1[  Ptognunm  Herz.  Realschnle  sa  Coburg,  1865,  f.  77.  (8inoe  the  abave  waa  wiitlen, 
Prof.  Sars  has  figured  the  dentition  of  several  species.) 
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the  teeth  in  ccfmposition  and  general  form  (though  not  in  number)  are 
somewhat  similar  to  one  another  and  differ  from  all  other  groups  much 
more  than  they  differ  among  themselves.  But  other  characters  of 
greater  importance  seem  to  turn  the  scale  unequivocally  in  favor  of  a 
somewhat  wide  separation  of  these  groups,  and  the  term  Dooogtossa  was 
adopted  by  the  writer  some  years  since  for  the  order  containing  the 
Limpets  alone. 

The  teeth  agree  in  number  and  in  general  character  in  all  the  genera 
and  subgenera  of  Chitons  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine;  compris- 
ing about  half  of  the  groups  recognized  by  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter.  No 
large  group  of  genera  or  subgenera  remains  of  which  some  form  has  not 
been  studied.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  that  all  the  genera  agree  in  the  most  essential  characters  of  the 
dentition.  Some  doubt  exists  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  eight  side-teeth  into  true  laterals  and  uncinals,  since  the 
fifth  from  the  centre  is  constantly  spatulate,  yet  separated  from  the 
cuspid  teeth  by  two  boss-like  or  non-cuspidate  teeth  resembling  uncini. 
The  formula  therefore  may  be  read  either  as 

1  11 

or- 


3  +  l  +  2-f2x2  +  ii+l  +  3'  3-f5x6-f3'"*  6+2x2  +  6' 
The  most  natural  division  is  into  six  uncinal  and  two  true  laterals. 
For  convenience  in  description,  I  shall  term  the  spatulate  third  uncinus 
the  major  uncinus^  the  second  lateral  the  major^  and  the  first  the  minor 
lateral.  The  "  inner*'  side  of  a  tooth  is  that  toward  the  middle  line  of 
the  radula.  In  all  Chitons  examined,  there  is  a  simply  cuspid  rhachidian 
tooth,  and  on  each  side  a  translucent  minor  lateral  of  varying  form ;  a 
major  lateral  larger  than  any  of  the  other  teeth  with  a  conspicuous  black 
cusp,  which  may  have  from  one  to  four  denticles ;  two  boss-like  or  thick- 
ened uncinal  plates  of  irregular  shape;  a  twisted  spatulate  uncinal  and 
three  scale-like  or  slightly  thickened  external  uncini.  With  the  exc-ep- 
tion  of  the  spatulate  uncinus  (which  is  abortive  in  a  very  few  species), 
none  of  the  uncini  are  much  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  odontophore, 
and  none  present  any  characters  of  importance.  The  characters  of  the 
other  teeth,  though  preserving  a  tolerable'  uniformity  within  the  partic- 
ular subgenera,  so  fiir  as  observed  are  rather  variable  within  a  certain 
narrow  range,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  they 
offer  more  than  specific  distinctions. 

The  absence  of  any  well-marked  types  by  which  the  order  might  be 
divided  into  families,  or  even  subfamilies,  is  very  remai'kable,  and  in 
this  respect  the  variations  of  the  dentition  agree  with  the  other  charac- 
ters of  shell-plates,  girdle,  and  internal  stnicture.  This  has  already  been 
remarked  as  regards  the  girdle  and  shell  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  recog- 
nized that  even  his  chief  divisions  of  the  order  into  Eegiilar  and  Irreg- 
idar  Chitons  failed  to  posssess  distinct  family  value. 
V  The  only  other  dental  formula  which  recalls  in  any  degree  that  of  Ohi* 
tonidce  is  that  of  Triopa  lacer  as  figured  by  Gray  in  his  Guide. 
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The  teeth  of  the  Chitons  are  excessively  diflBcult  objects  to  make  out,- 
though  some  of  the  species  are  quite  hirge.  The  teeth  project  strongly, 
from  the  odontophore,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  auy  one  tooth  can 
be  had  in  focus  at  one  time*  Moreover,  they  overlie  one  another  to  such , 
an  extent  that  part  of  them,  especially  the  two  inner  uncini,  are  hidden 
from  view.  The  radula  has  to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  to  get  at  the  form  of 
the  individual  teeth.  They  will,  like  the  teeth  of  Limpets,  disintegrate, 
under  prolonged  boiling  in  liquor  potassm^  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
the  radula  from  adherent  mucils  or  remains  of  food.  The  teeth  on  the; 
anterior  edge  of  the  radula  are  always  worn  or  broken  by  use  5  those  at; 
its  posterior  termination  are  of  coiu'se  immature  and  pulpy  5  the  scaly, 
uncini  difter  slightly  in  form  with  age.  The  rhachidian  tooth  is  usually 
more  or  less  embraced  by  the  wings  of  the  minor  laterals,  so  that  it  ap-. 
X>ears  as  if  set  on  a  plate  or  in  an  open  box,  and  must  be  disentangled 
before  its  form  can  be  made  out. 

In  these  descriptions,  the  front  of  a  tooth  is  taken  to  be  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  by  which  it  is  attachexi  to  the  radula.  The  figures  of  denti-. 
tion  do  not  pretend  to  represent  the  transverse  i-ows  as  they  appear  oii* 
the  unbroken  radula.  On  the  contrary,  the  teeth  are  represented  dia- 
grammatically  as  they  would  appear  if  separated  from  one  another,  yet,i 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  theii*  relative  positions.  Only  in  this  wayj 
could  any  idea  be  given  of  their  forms  and  immber.  A  series  of  exquisite 
drawings,  made  by  one  of  the  best  zoological  draughtsmen  living,  for  Dr. 
Carpenter,  nearly  led  me  into  serious  error,  and  have  been  totally  re- 
jected, because  they  represented  only  what  could  be  seen  without  dis- 
membering the  radula.  The  diagrams  given,  if  somewhat  rude,  are,  it 
is  believed,  tolerably  reliable,  and  the  result  of  a  suii)rising  amount  of 
work,  considering  their  small  number. 

The  rhachidian  tooth,  as  has  been  stated,  always  has  a  simple  cusp, 
which  may  possess  a  somewhat  sinuous  edge  or  a  tendency  to  a  median 
sinus.  The  points  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  odontophore  are  daxker 
than  the  rest,  and,  seen  through  the  translucent  shalt,  modify  its  appear^ 
ance.  A  side  view  of  the  tooth  genenilly  presents  an  8  shape,  and  it 
usually  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  radula  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 
The  shaft  and  base  have  not  been  observed  to  present  any  ornamentation. 

The  minor  laterals  present  many  modifications  of  form  which  may  be 
referred  to  one  type  fundamentally.  They  consist  of  two  parts,  a  shallt^ 
and  wings  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  shaft  that  the  sides  of  a  lejii; 
do  to  its  midrib.  One  or  both  of  the  wings  may  be  almost  abortive, 
leaving  only  the  shaft  twisted  into  a  cusp  at  its  apex,  or  the  edges  of 
the  wings  may  be  bent  over  into  a  cusp  at  the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  a 
small  process  like  a  bud  or  button  is  thus  sometimes  fonned  on  the  outer 
upper  angle  of  the  tooth.  The  most  common  form  is  that  where  the  teeth 
are  somewhat  leaf-shaped,  with  both  wings  partly  developed.  The  outer 
wing  aborts  before  the  inner  one.  These  wings  meet  the  midrib  at  an 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  ai\s;le  is  sometimes  less  than  a  right  angle. 
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Usually,  the  two  ianer  wings  nearly  meet  one  another  behind  the  rhachi- 
(lian  tooth,  while  the  two  outer  ones  extend  toward  each  other  before  the 
rh^hidian  tooth.  In  the  unbroken  radida,  the  rhachidian  teeth  each 
Mieem  as  if  enclosed  or  fenced  in  by  this  arrangement  of  the  two  adjacent 
laterals. 

The  major  laterals  show  fewer  modifications.  They  are  always  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  teeth  on  the  radula.  They  consist  of  a 
recumbent  shaft,  which  is  partly  hollow  or  excavated  behind,  crowned 
by  a  cusp  whose  opaque  consistency  contrasts  strongly  with  the  brown 
translucent  shaft  and  other  teeth.  This  cusp  is  usually  black,  or  yellow- 
ish with  a  black  margin.  In  some  species,  a  peculiar  areolated  sx)ot  is 
visible  on  the  margin,  and  this  may  exist  in  some  species  in  which  I  have 
not  figured  it,  as  it  is  difScult  to  observe  except  with  a  very  strong  re- 
flected light.  It  doe^  not  appear  to  mark  a  pore  or  indentation,  but  from 
its  constant  occurrence  in  some  species  must  have  a  certain  significance. 

The  cusp  may  be  rounded,  or  ovate,  or  elongated  and  simple,  or  it  may 
be  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  denticles  of  uniform  or  varying  size* 
The  value  of  these  characters  cannot  yet  be  definitely  stated;  they  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  present  more  than  specific  value,  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  cusps  is  concerned,  yet  the  general  features  agree^  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  same  or  nearly  related  groups. 

In  LeptochitoUj  the  cusp  is  greatly  elongated,  with  a  small  secondary 
denticle  on  the  inner  side,  which  is  abmptly  turned  up,  and,  on  an  ordinary 
view,  resembles  a  spur  or  thorn  set  on  the  principal  cusp.  In  general, 
the  northern  species  show  a  tendency  to  elongated  cusps,  simple  or 
divided;  the  tropical  species,  including  the  typical  Chitons,  a  tendency 
to  a  rounded,  simple  cusp.  The  minority  of  all  species,  however,  have 
a  tridentate  cusp. 

The  shaft  and  cusp  are  separated  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
where  the  color  changes  from  black  or  opaque  to  translucent.  The  shaft 
tapers  from  the  cusp  to  the  lower  extremity,  which  is  usually  a  little 
expanded.  Extending  downward  from  the  base  of  the  cusp,  the  groove 
or  tube  in  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  is  clearly  visible.  There  are  thin 
expansions  of  the  shaft  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  a  median  keel  on 
the  front  of  the  shaft,  which  in  several  species  is  produced  into  a  slender, 
translucent  process,  of  lanceolate  or  varied  form,  extended  somewhat 
inward  (toward  the  rhachidian  tooth)  and  upward  toward  the  cusp  of  the 
tooth  upon  whose  shaft  it  is  borne.  These  processes  are  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  teeth  of  the  typical  Chitons. 

The  two  inner  uncini,  between  the  major  lateral  and  the  spatulate  or 
major  uncinus,  are  very  irregular  in  form,  even  on  the  same  radula. 
They  lie  prone  on  the  radula  and  possess  no  true  cusps,  though  thickened 
and  elevated  into  knobs  of  various  form.  The  major  uncinus  rises  from 
a  very  small  base,  which  is  twisted  and  bent  under  it  (as  if  the  tooth 
was  kneeling),  and  has  a  twisted,  slender  shaft,  which  is  expanded  at 
its  extremity  int-o  a  spatulate  or  feather-formed  cusp.    The  whole  tooth 
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is  so  twisted  and  bent  that  the  distal  ends  of  the  m^or  uncini^  as  a  rule, 
are  protruded  between  the  cusps  of  the  major  laterals.  In  a  very  few 
species,  chiefly  of  Gryptoidea^  the  shaft  and  cusp  are  abortive,  leaving 
only  the  small  base  or  knob  from  which  they  spring  in  other  specie. 
No  very  salient  characters  are  afforded  by  the  major  uncini. 

The  outer  uncini  have  essentially  the  same  characters  in  nearly  all 
the  species.  They  are  flat  and  scale-like,  their  edges  free  and  overlap- 
ping slightly.  The  outer  ones  forming  the  edge  of  Ihe  radula  are  usually 
more  transverse  than  the  others.  In  0.  articulatus^  they  are  remarkably 
transversely  extended. 

It  will  be  seen  from  thia  description  that,  except  in  their  construction 
and  chemical  character,  the  teeth  of  Chitons  are  quite  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Limpets,  or,  indeed,  any  other  described  group. 

While  not  affording  grounds  for  generic  distinction  by  itself  alone, 
the  dentition  of  Chitons,  as  far  as  yet  investigated,  confirms,  in  many 
respects,  the  classification  adopted  on  other  grounds  by  Dr.  Cari>enter. 
For  instance,  his  separation  of  the  northern  Tonicellw  from  the  tropical 
Tonicke  of  Gray,  with  which  they  have  usually  been  united,  is  fully 
justified  by  differences  in  the  dentition.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
dentition  of  the  majority  of  species  is  determined,  some  reformation  m 
the  limits  of  subordinate  groups  may  be  made  practicable  by  its  indica- 
tions, but  this  is  not  yet  the  case. 

The  following  list  of  the  chief  groups  recognized  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
with  the  character  of  the  dentition  when  known,  will  give  a  clue  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  done,  and  that  which  is  stDl  a  desideratum. 

A.— REGULAR  CHITONS. 
Lkptoibea. 
laeptochiton  Gray.    (Type  L,  aaellua  Lowe.) 

L,  cancellatus  Sby.  Minor  lateral  reduced  by  abortion  of  the  wings  nearly  to  a 
simple  shaft.  Cusp  of  major  lateral  elongate  bidentate;  inner  denticle  much  the 
smaUest,  spnr-like;  shaft  simple;  other  teeth  quite  simple.  Fig.  1,  1  a,  showing 
migor  lateral  from  above.    X.  rugatus  agrees. 

Hanleyia  Gray.    (Type  H,  detnlis  Gray. ) 

JSr.  mendicaria  M.  &  Ad.    Minor  lateral  normal,  bi-alate;  major  lateral  triden- 
tate ;  major  uncinus  short,  other  uncini  with  thickened  edges.    Fig.  2. 
Deahayesiella,  MicropUuCj  and  Memiarthrum  not  examined. 

ISCHNOIi>EA.  I 

Trachydennon  Cpr.    (Type  T.  oiaerew  Lowe.) 

T,  ruber  Lowe.  Minor  lateral  normal,  leaf-shaped,  with  the  upper  edge  of  thp 
outer  wing  bent  over  into  a  sort  of  cusp ;  cusp  of  mi^or  lateral  with  one  large  and 
one  smaU  denticle  on  the  inner  side,  shaft  normal;  major  uncinus  short,  with  a 
widely  expanded  apex  with  fine  radiating  grooves  on  the  edge.  Fig.  3;  3  a  showa 
the  major  uncinus  from  below. 

T,  dU}U9  L.  Minor  lateral  with  smaU  wings  bent  backward ;  shaft  cusped  at  the 
top;  major  lateral  bidentate,  oh  in  the  case  of  T,  ruber,  but  with  the  small  denticle 
on  the  outer  side;  mi^or  uncinus  long,  spatulate.    Fig.  4. 

Traohyradsiaf  CtUloohiton^  and  StereoohUan  not  examined. 
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• 

Tonicella  Carponter.    (Tyx>e  T,  marmorea  Fabr.) 

T.  lineaia  Wood.  Minor  lateral  with  a  long  shaft,  bi-alate,  normal;  major  lateral 
with  two  small  denticles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ousp  and  one  large  outer  denticle, 
shaft  normal ;  major  unclnus  spatulate,  normal.    Fig.  5. 

T,  nuirmorm  Fabr.  As  in  the  last,  but  with  only  one  small  inner  denticle  on  the 
cusp  of  the  major  lateral.    Fig.  6. 

T.submarmorea  Midd.  Minor  lateral  shaped  like  a  ploughshare;  other  teeth  much 
as  in  the  last.    Fig.  7. 

Bohizoplaz  DalL  ^ 

\  '    8,  Brandtii  Midd.    (Tyx)e.)    Minor  lateral  a  broad  shaft  with  a  simple  cusp,  base 
with  a  groove  or  sinus,  no  wings;  miigor  lateral  tridentate.    Fig.  8. 
lAptoplax  not  examined.  ^ 

ChaBtoplenra  Shuttleworth.    (Type  C.  Peruviana  Lam.) 

C.  gemma  Cpr.    Rhachidian  tooth  broad  and  short;  minor  lateral  normal,  outer 
.  wing  inconspicuous;  m^jor  lateral  tridentate,  shaft  keeled,  keel  with  a  small  elon- 
gate cuspidate  process. '  Fig.  9. 

f  C.  Hartwegii  Cpr.  Minor  lateral  reduced  to  a  broad  cnsped  shaft  with  a  remnant 
of  an  inner  wing  and  a  thickened  base;  m^jor  lateral  tridentate,  with  no  keel  or  pro- 
cess, shaft  normal.    Fig.  10. 

Maugerella  Cpr. 

M,  conspicua  Cpr.    (Type. )    Minor  lateral  bi-alate,  top  of  inner  wing  and  shaft  bent 
into  a  twisted  cusp  with  a  small  process  extending  outward  from  the  apex  of  the 
.  ^aft ;  major  lateral  tridentate,  shaft  with  a  keel  and  cuspidate  process.    Fig.  11. 
SpongiockiUm  not  examined. 

ISGHNOCHITONS. 
Heterozona  not  examined. 
Stenoradsla  Cpr. 

8,  magdaleneneia  Hinds.  (Type.)  Shaft  of  minor  lateral  with  a  cusp  and  process, 
inner  wing  normal,  outer  wing  inconspicuous;  mi^or  lateral  tridentate,  with  a  keel 
and  cuspidate  process  on  the  front  of  the  shaft.    Fig.  12. 

Stenoplaz  Cpr. 

8.  limaciformis  Sby.  (Type. )  Rhachidian  tooth  very  small ;  minor  lateral  normal, 
shaft  wi'fck  a  minute  hook  at  the  apex;  m^jor  lateral  with  a  simple  cusp,  shaft  bear- 
ing a  keel  and  cuspidate  process;  major  uncinus  very  smalL    Fig.  13. 

laohnoplaz  Cpr. 

/.  pectinatua  Sby.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  with  broad,  stout,  cusped  shaft,  inner 
wing  expanded,  outer  wing  reduced  to  a  rudiment,  with  a  linguiform  process;  migor 
lateral  with  a  simple  rounded  cusp,  shaft  with  a  triangular  keel  but  no  projecting 
process.    Fig.  23. 

iBchnochiton  Cpr.  ex  Gray.     (Type  /.  longicgmha  Quoy.) 

/.  cooperi  Cpr.    Minor  lateral  with  the  outer  wing  reduced  to  a  button  near  the 
'  cusp  of  the  shaft,  inner  wing  small ;  major  lateral  with  simple  cusp,  shaft  with  a 
keel,  bearing  a  cuspidate  process;  major  uncinus  broad,  spatulate,  thicker  near  the 
.  edges.    Fig.  15. 

/.  inlerstinctus  Gld.    Minor  lateral  composed  of  a  shaft  with  large,  twisted,  hooked 
cusp,  and  possessing  only  slight  rudiments  of  v^-ings ;  major  lateral  tridentate,  keeled 
.-  on  the  shaft,  with  a  spatulate  process  on  the  keel ;  uncini  rugose,  major  uncinus 
.  .ahariily  bent,  strengthened  by  narrow  ridges  on  the  spatulate  cusp.    Fig.  16. 

/.  regularU  Cpr.  Teeth  closely  resembling  those  of*/.  Cooperi^  but  minor  lateral 
with  a  small  outer  wing.    Fig.  14. 
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Isohnoradsia  Cpr.  non  Shuttlewortb. 

/.  iriflda  Cpr.  Minor  lateral  with  no  outor  wing,  but  a  small  process  near  the 
apex  of  the  shaft,  which  may  represent  it;  inner  wing  normal;  major  lateral  shaft 
normal,  cusp  bidcntato,  with  a  spot  behind  the  notch  (Fig.  17  a);  uncini  rugose, 
normaL    Fig.  17. 

I«epidopleiinis  Cpr.  non  Eisso. 

L.  Mertensit  yiidd.  Minor  lateral  with  no  outer  wing;  shaft  cusped  at  ax>ex,  inner 
wing  normal;  major  lateral  with  a  simple  cusp,  shaft  normal,  deeply  chauneUed 
behind.  Fig.  18.  Fig.  18  a  shows  the  appearance  of  the  minor  laterals  and  their 
wings  extending  behind  the  rhachidian  tooth  as  they  do  when  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. 

Ziepidoradflla  Cpr.    (Lophyrus  pars  Adams.) 

L.  australig  Sby.  Minor  lateral  with  a  singular  mushroom-like  cusp  with  rudi- 
ment of  inner  and  no  outer  wing;  major  lateral  bidentate,  shaft  keeled  with  spatu- 
lato  process;  major  uncinus  short,  broad,  other  uncini  rather  small.    Fig.  19. 

CaUi«toohitx>ii  Cpr. 

C  palmulattia  Cpr.  Minor  lateral  with  a  narrow  inner  wing  parallel  with  and  no 
wider  than  the  shaft,  cusped  at  the  top,  outor  wing  absent  or  represented  by  a 
minute  cuspidate  process;  majoT  lateral  with  a  simple  cusp,  shaft  with  an  anterior 
keel  bearing  a  sublanccolate  process.    Fig.  20. 

C€Mistoplax,  CeratophontSf  and  Nmooamlna  not  examined. 

Palloohiton  Dall  (=  Hemphiltia  Cpr.  MSS.  nom.  prsBoc.). 

P.  lanuginoaus  Cpr.  Minor  lateral  normal,  bi-alate ;  nuyjor  lateral  tridentat<e,  shaft 
normal.    Fig.  21. 

LOPHYROIDEA. 

Chiton  Cpr.  Liu.  not  Adams.  Type  C  tuherculatus  Lin.  (Lophyrus  H.  &  A.  Ad.  not  Poll). 

C.  articulatu8  Sby.  Minor  lateral  with  no  outer  wing,  shaft  small,  narrow,  prone, 
irom  which  extends  the  greatly  elongated  cusped  inner  wing  external  to  the  rha- 
chidian tooth ;  major  lateral  with  a  simple  rounded  yellowish  cnsp  with  a  black 
margin  marked  by  a  peculiar  spot ;  shaft  normal,  with  an  inner  lateral  expansion  pro- 
duced into  a  linguiform  process;  mtgor  uncinus  broad,  long,  spatulate;  outer  unci- 
nus transversely  elongated.    Fig.  22.    Fig.  22  a,  side  view  of  rhachidian  tooth. 

C.  Stokeaii  Brod.  Minor  lateral  with  expanded  inner  wing,  shaft  cuspidate,  cnsp 
twisted  and  outer  wing  reduced  to  a  portion  of  this  cusp  or  absent;  major  lateral 
with  an  elongated  simple  cusp,  shaft  thick,  strong,  keeled  in  front,  keel  bearing  a 
blade-shaped  process  attached  to  the  keel  at  two  points,  with  a  small  foramen  between 
them;  major  imcinus  short,  broad,  somewhat  plume-shaped.  Fig.  24.  Fig.  24a, 
mi^r  uncinus,  from  below. 

C.  Cumingii  Frembly.  Minor  lateral  normal,  with  wings  recurved  above  and  on 
each  side;  major  lateral  with  simple  elongate  cusp,  shaft  with  a  strong  keel  bent 
outward  below  and  produced  above  into  a  strong  spoon-shaped  process ;  two  inner 
uncini  nodulose ;  major  imcinus  with  a  slender  and  rather  straight  shaft.    Fig.  25. 

C.  cuHmilis  Rve.  Minor  lateral ;  shaflf  with  small  or  nearly  abortive  wings,  base 
long  and  recurved;  major  lateral  with  a  simple  rounded  cusp,  a  keel  on  the  shaft 
bearing  a  spatulate  process;  major  uncinus  feather-shaped,  the  vane  on  the  inner 
aide.    Fig.  26. 

Tonicia  Gray. 

T.  elegant  Frembly.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  loaf-shaped,  normal,  apex  curved  for- 
wanl;  major  lateral  with  an  orange,  black-edged,  rounded,  simple  cusp  with  a  spot 
on  the  margin,  shaft  normal;  major  uncinus  very  much  twisted  and  decurved^ 
Bpatulat«.    Fig.  27. 

Badriii,  Fannyia^  Eudaxochitotty  and  Craspedochiton  not  examined. 
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ACANTHOIDEA. 

Scleroddton,  Francisia,  Dinoplax,  Dawaonia,  Beania,  and  Arthuria  not  examinecL 
Aoanthopleiira  Cpr.  ex  Giiilding. 

A,  spinigera  Sby.    (Type.)    Minor  lateral  large,  shaft  long,  cusped,  wings  long, 
narrow,  lingniform;  m^jor  lateral  with  a  simple  rounded  cusp,  shaft  keeled,  keel 
with  a  cuspidate  process;  inner  uncini  nodulose;  mi\jor  uncinus  shor^t,  broad,  thick. 
'  Pig.  28. 

Lucia  Gld. 

X.  oonfowa  Gld.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  twisted,  peculiar,  outer  wing  broad,  re- 
curved at  tip,  inner  wing  small,  strengthened  by  a  branch  from  the  shaft  (Fig.  29a); 
rhachidian  minute ;  major  lateral  with  a  quadrideutate  cusp,  shaft  with  its  inner 
expansion  terminating  in  a  cuspidate  process  above ;  inner  two  uncini  ridged ;  mi^or 
uncinus  feather-shaped,  vane  on  the  inner  edge  (295).    Fig.  29. 

Corephimn  Gray  (not  Brown). 

C.  echinatum  Sby.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  with  the  shaft  expanded  above,  with  a 
cusp  confluent  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  small  inner  wing,  outer  wing  small; 
m%jor  lateral  with  a  rounded  tridentate  black-margined  cusp  bearing  a  spot  on  the 
middle  denticle,  shaft;  keeled  in  front,  keel  produced  into  a  thin  lingniform  process; 
major  uncinus  asymmetrical,  somewhat  spoon-shaped.    Fig.  30. 

NattalUna  Cpr. 

N.  8cabra  Rve.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  normal,  bi-alate;  m^jor  lateral  normal, 
with  plain  shaft  and  tridentate  cusp ;  migor  uncinus  long,  slender,  with  small  ex- 
pansion at  the  tip.    Fig.  31. 

Phacellopleura  Cpr.  ex  Guildiug. 

P.  porphyriiica  Rve.  sp.  unica.  Minor  lateral  with  an  inner  but  no  outer  wing, 
otherwise  normal;  m^jor  lateral  normal,  with  plain  shaft  and  tridentate  cusp;  inner 
uncini  nodulose;  mi\jor  uncinus  normal,  spatulate.    Fig.  32. 

B.— IRREGULAR  CHTTONS. 

SCHIZOIDKA. 

I  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  radula  of  any  of  the  few  species  comprised  in 
the  genera  Lorioaj  Aulacochitan,  Schizochiton,  Enaplochiton,  and  Onithochiton, 

Placiphoroidea. 
Plaoiphora  Cpr.  ex  Gray. 

P.  CarmiekaeUB  Gray  (=  C.  9eHger  King  and  Fyeniblyi  Brod.).  Type.  Rhachidian 
tooth  with  its  edges  folded  inward.  Minor  lateral  with  a  large  narrow  inner  wing, 
small  outer  wing,  and  a  median  keel  on  the  slender  shaft;  major  lateral  with  a  large 
tridentate  cusp,  shaft  slender,  normal ;  m%|or  uncinus  with  a  small  expansion  at 
the  tip.    Fig.  33. 

Eupladpharay  F)remblyia  (=zStr€ptoekiton Cpr.),  and  Owildingia  not  examined. 

MOPAIjOIDBA. 

Mopalia  Cpr.  ex  Gray. 

M,  ciliata  Sby.  (Type,  =  mwcasa  Gld.  -f-  Hindaii  Gray.)  Minor  lateral  noraial, 
bi-alate;  major  lateral  normal,  tridentate  with  a  plain  shaft;  inner  two  uncini 
ridged ;  major  uncinus  rather  short,  normal.    Fig.  35,  35  a, 

M,  WoBmessensHi  Midd.  (Kennerlyi  Cpr.).  Similar  to  the  last  with  a  longer  m^jor 
uncinus.    Fig.  34. 

Placlphorella  Cpr. 

P.velata  Cpr.  (Type.)  Rhachidian  very  large;  minor  lateral  unusually  smally 
both  normal ;  m^jor  lateral  tridentate,  normaL    Fig.  36,  36  a. 
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B^atherina  Gray. 

K,  tumcata  Wood.  (Type. )  Minor  lateral  thia  and  ooaleeoent  with  the  inner  wing 
above,  outer  wing  small ;  m^Jor  lateral  normal,  tridentate ;  uncini  ridged  or  knobby, 
except  m^or  uncinus,  which  is  elongate  and  narrow.    Fig.  37. 

Aoanthochiton  Herrm.  ex  Leach.    (Type  A,  foMdUmlaria  Anct.) 

A,  avicula  Cpr.  Minor  lateral  with  the  shaft  branched  at  base,  leaf-shaped;  m£^or 
lateral  with  tridentate  cusp ;  shaft  with  triangolar  keel,  of  which  the  tij^  is  bent 
outward ;  migor  uncinus  short,  normal.    Fig.  38. 

A.  epiculosua  Rye,  Minor  lateral  normal,  bi-alate;  m^jor  lateral  and  other  teeth 
much  as  in  the  last.    Fig.  39. 

Macandrellua  Cpr.    (Type  M,  oaataitu,  Ad.  &  Ang.) 

if.  coatatuat  Ad.  &  Angas.    Like  Acanthochitan  avioula,  but  the  shaffc  of  the  major 
lateral  normal  without  a  keel.    Fig.  40.    Specimen  from  Port  Jackson,  Australia. 
Stectaplax  and  Koioplax  not  examined. 

C&YPTOIDEA. 

CryptooonohiiB  Blainv. 

O.  monUcularis  Quoy.  (Type. )  Minor  lateral  normal,  leaf-shaped,  base  geniculate ; 
major  lateral  with  tridentate  cusp  and  plain  normal  shafb ;  a  rugosity  on  the  second 
nncinus  projecting  inward  over  the  first;  major  uncinus  slender, short.    Fig.  41. 

Amionla  Gray.    (=  Symme^rogephyrus  Midd. ,  Siimpaoniella  Cpr. ) 

A.  vettUa  Shy.  =  Emeraonii  Couth.  Gld.  (Type. )  Minor  lateral  bi-alate,  normal ; 
mi^or  lateral  tridentate,  with  plain  shaft,  whose  lateral  expansions  are  bent  back- 
ward to  the  radula,  forming  a  vaulted  hollow  arch  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft ;  major  uncinus  aborted.    Fig.  43. 

A.  Pallaaii  Midd.  (T3rpe  of  Spmmetrogephjfrus.y  As  in  the  last,  except  that  the 
sides  of  the  m^jor  lateral  are  bent  forward,  and  the  migor  uncinus  is  present  and 
normal.    Fig.  42. 

Chlamydochitan  not  examined. 
Oiyptoolilton  Midd.  Gray. 

C.  Stelleri  Midd.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  normal,  leaf-shaped ;  major  lateral  with 
tridentate  cusp  and  a  small  keel  on  the  shaft ;  inner  two  uncini  ridged,  major  nn-> 
oinus  aborted.    Fig.  44. 

Gliitonellna  Blainville. 

C.  faaciatw  Quoy.  (Type.)  Minor  lateral  bi-alate,  with  a  strongly  curved  shaft; 
major  lateral  normal,  tridentate  with  a  plain  shaft ;  imcini  more  or  less  ridged,  mi^or 
tmcinuB  nearly  straight,  long,  slender,  spatulate.    Fig.  45, 45  a. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gray's  figure  (here  reproduced)  is  very  erroneous,  and 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  immature  end  of  the  radula. 


Fig.  D.—Teeth  of  Chitonellus,  after  Gray.  . 
Choneplax,  Chitoniaous,  and  Cryptoplax  not  examined. 

Nomenclature. — The  nomenclature  of  Chitons  has  suffered  greatly  from 
neglect  of  various  writers  to  specify  or  adopt  types  of  the  genera  they 
proposed  or  used.  The  neglect  of  internal  characters  in  assorting  spe- 
cies into  genera  has  also  been  fruitful  of  difficulty;  the  Messrs.  H.  and 
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A.  Adams  being  among  the  greatest  sinners  in  these  respects.  The  re-  • 
vision  of  the  nomenclature  by  Dr.  Carpenter  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  wiiter  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  is  not  yet  per- 
fected. It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  even  if  ready  for  publication ;  but 
a  few  words  on  the  genus  Chiton  as  restricted  by  Carpenter  may  not  be 
superfluous. 

1758. — IjUiii6  described  the  genus  CJiiton  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  NtUurcs, 
according  four  species  to  it,  of  which  only  one,  C,  tuberculatus,  is  identifiable. 

1766. — S.  N.  ed.  xii.  Nine  species  were  described  by  Linn^,  of  which  the  first  ia 
unrecognizable  and  the  second  is  C,  tuberculatu9. 

1776. — MiiUer  (Prodr.  Zool.  Dan.)  describes  several  species,  but  selects  no  type. 

1784.~Spengler  monographs  the  group;  his  first  species  is  C.  tuberculatiu  L. 

1798. — ^Tabl.  £l6m.  p.  391,  Cuvier  gives  an  unrecognizable  C,  punctatus  as  his  sole 
example. 

1799. — Lamarck  (Prodr.  An.  s.  Vert.  p.  90)  gives  as  his  sole  example  C,  tuberculatua 
Lin. 

1801.— Lamarck  (Syst^me  An.  s.  Vert.  p.  0G)  gives  as  an  example  C.  gigas  Chem- 
nitz, not  a  Linncan  species. 

1815-18.— Wood  (Qcn.  Conch,  and  Index  Test.)  gives  as  his  first  species  in  both 
cases  C,  tuberculatua  L.    These  works  antedate  Lamarck's  Hist.  An.  s.  Vert. 

1854.— Messrs.  Adams  selected,  as  the  type  of  Cfti/ow,  C.  aculeatua  Auct.,  annnforto- 
nat-e  proceeding,  since  the  C  aculeatus  of  Linn6  is  unrecognizable.  This  arrangement 
was  properly  rejected  by  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Carpenter. 

From  the  rules  for  zoological  nomenclature  it  follows  that  a  type  can- 
not be  selected  by  any  one  for  a  genus  proposed  by  any  author  which 
type  was  not  known  to  and  included  by  that  author  in  his  original  list 
of  species,  if  he  himself  omitted  to  specify  a  type. 

0.  tuhcrculatusj  though  described  from  an  imperfect  seven- valved  spe- 
cimen, is  recognized  by  Hanley  as  Chiton  squamosvs  of  Bom.  It  is 
figured  by  Eeeve  as  C.  squamosus  L.  var.  ,5  (Conch.  Ic.  pi.  iv,  f.  23),  and 
in  the  index  is  calle^d  ^^striatm  Barnes."  It  has  not  been  generally 
united  with  the  C.  squamosus  of  L.  (S.  N.  ed.  xii),  but  is  not  improbably 
a  variety  of  it,  and  belongs  to  the  same  restricted  group.  It  comes  from 
the  West  Indies.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  only  recognizable  species  of  those  orginally  described,  but  because 
it  was  selected  by  Lamarck  as  his  sole  example  of  the  genus  in  1799,  and 
served  as  the  first  species  in  many  of  the  earlier  works  in  which  the 
Chitons  were  enumerated  or  described.  The  genus  Chiton  was  called 
Lophynis  by  Adams,  from  the  name  applied  to  the  animal  by  Poli,  who 
was  a  non-binomial  writer.  It  was  more  correctly  treated  by  Gray  and 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  later  writings,  though  at  one  time  he  had,  with- 
out investigation,  followed  the  lead  of  Messrs.  Adams. 

The  first  authors  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  discriminating  the 
different  groups  or  genera  of  Chitons  are  chiefly  Guilding,  Lowe,  Shuttle- 
worth,  aud  Gray.  As  all  the  characters  were  not  perceived  at  the  out- 
set, even  these  writers  were  not  perfectly  consistent  in  their  grouping, 
as  has  since  become  evident.     But  this  was  inevitable,  and  it  only 
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remains  to  rectify  the  disorder  by  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  a  task 
wiiich  may  not  long  be  delayed.  If  some  modem  authors,  who  have 
instituted  wholesale  changes  in  nomenclature,  had  followed  a  consistent 
and  unitbrm  plan,  and  not  neglected  or  hurriexUy  decided  on  doubtful, 
points,  the  work  of  rectification  might  have  been  much  more  simple, 
though  perhaps  not  less  urgently  needed. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  names  given  by  Midden- 
dorf.  In  spite  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  study  of  the  Eussian 
Chitons,  this  distinguished  savant  seemed  to  fail  to  catch  the  permanent 
as  distinguished  from  merely  individual  characters,  and  his  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  are  not  borne  out  by  subsequent  researclies. 
His  chief  characters  were  derived  from  the  dimensions  of  the  soft  or 
coriaceous  girdle,  dimensions  which  differ  not  only  in  the  same  species, 
but  in  the  same  individual,  respectively,  if  i)reserved  in  spirit  (when  it 
may  be  broad)  or  dry  (when  it  shrinks  to  a  narrower  compass).  From 
this  cause  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  same  species  figuring  in  both 
of  his  chief  di\isions  of  Chitons  with  exposed  valves.  In  the  attempt 
to  utilize  this  impracticable  classification,  and  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  Chitonidm  contain' more  than  one  genus,  he  adopted  a  singular 
nomenclature,  in  which  the  genua  wa«  divided  into  a  grea^t  number  of 
sections,  subsections,  sub-subsections,  etc.,  so  that  his  work  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  binomial  in  the  Linnean  sense.  •  Fortunately,  without  exce])- 
tion,  the  groups  indicated  had  previously  been  properly  uamed  by  Gray, 
and  only  by  courtesy  can  the  genus  Cryp.tochitorij  on  which  his  industri- 
ous research  was  largely  expended,  be  assigned  to  him  as  authority, 
since  it  was  denominated  by  the  same  name  by  Dr.  Gray  but  a  short 
time  previously,  the  researches  of  each  being  unknown  to  the  other. 

To  Blainville,  in  1810,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  recognizmg  the  anom- 
alous characters  of  the  ChitonidWj  and  their  separation  as  an  independent 
group  from  other  gasteropods.  While  the  value  of  a  class  in  -^iew  of 
later  researches  may  be  held  to  be  too  high,  yet  few  will  be  disposed  to* 
deny  them  the  ordinal  value  assigned  by  Gray  in  1825.  Tlie  name  in 
preferably  spelled  Polypla^ipJwraj  though  numerous  other  forms  hare 
been  used. 

The  order  Polyplaciphora  can  with  certainty  be  asserted  to  contain  but 
one  family,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  is  concerned.  Xo  groups  of 
subfamily  value  have  yet  been  recognized,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  exist.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  any  rimmi  of  the 
various  systems  of  classification  proposed  by  authors  who  have  written 
on  Chitons,  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  has  solely  been  followed, 
and  the  process  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  arrangement  is  founded  upon  the  plan  of  structure  in 
the  valves,  the  extent  of  the  branchise,  and  the  ornamentation  or  char- 
acter of  the  girdle  And  its  covering.  He  divides  the  Polypla<npliora  into 
two  great  divisions : 

I.  Regular  Chitons. 

Head  aud  tail  plates  of  aimilar  character. 
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II.  Irregular  Chitons. 

Tail-plato  with  a  sinus  behind. 

The  Begular  GhitonB  comprise — 

t       A.  Leptoidea, 

De^tnte  of  teeth  or  slit  insarticm-plAtes. 

B.  Ischnoidea, 

Insertion-plates  slit,  sharp,  thin;  protected  by  eaves. 

This  eontainB  by  far  the  largest  number  of  species,  and  might  be  coor 
sidered  typical;  but  the  organizatiton  is  not  as  complete  in  all  points  as 
in  the  next  group. 

C.  Lophyroidea, 

Insertion-plates  broad,  pectinated ;  Jngtdar  sinns  broad,  dentate. 

D.  AcmthoidM, 

Insertion-plates  sharp,  grooved  externally,  eaves  farrowed  beneath,  mofliv 
posteriorly  extended. 

This  forms  a  passage  toward  IL 
The  Irregular  Chitons  comprise—- 

E.  Schizoidea. 

Mantle  and  tail-plate  both  slit,  behhid. 

F.  Pladplunroidea. 

Posterior  insertion-plates  only  represented  by  a  pair  of  swoUen  ribs.    Mantle 
hairy. 

G.  Mopaloidea. 

Tail-plate  with  one  slit  on  each  side  and  waved  behind. 
H.  Cryploidea. 

Valves  covered,  or  nearly  so,  with  posterior  as  well  as  anterior  saturallaminia. 
I.  CkitondUndea, 

Tail-x)late  twisted  into  a  fnnnol,  body  anteriorly  extended. 

Of  these  groups,  Dr.  Carpenter  says :  <<  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  giving  the  usual  terminatioDS  in  i^aud  ifice  because  I  am  not  suie 
that  the  groups  here  proposed  are  entitled  to  rank  even  as  subfamilies.' 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  these  groups  are  by  no  means  of  equal  value, 
and  that  the  Eegular  Chitons  might  well  be  reduced  to  two :  Leptoids, 
and  the  remainder  combined  into  one  group;  while  the  second  sectiou 
might  be  assorted  into  Schizoids  (including  F  and  G),  Cryptoids,  and 
Chitonelloids. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Carpenter^  the  result  of  years  of  study,  and  an 
examination  of  all  the  principal  collections  of  these  animals  in  the  worid, 
are,  however,  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

The  Chitons  of  Alaska  forming  the  principal  subject  of  this  report, 
together  with  notes  on  allied  or  extra-limital  forms,  are  now  in  order. 
For  the  use  of  the  figures  illustrating  this  article,  and  many  other  favois 
and  fEM^ilities  for  study,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
duffge  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
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CHITONES  IRREGULARES. 

MOPALOIDEA. 

Genus  MOP  ALIA  Gray. 

Mopalia  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  65, 69, 169.— H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Beo.  Moll.i,  p.  478^ 

1854.     (M.HindsiiShj,) 
Molpdlia  Gray,  Guide,  p.  184, 1857  (err.  typ.).— Gould,  Otia,  p.  118. 

Lorica  regulaiis;  laminae  longiores,  snffiiltSB;  v.  ant.  plnriflssatft,  v. 
cset.  unifissatse,  ad  caudam  sinuatsB ;  sinus  angiistus }  mucro  medianns, 
depressQs;  snturse  indentatse;  zonA  latior,  setos^,  interdnm  simplex, 
interdam  postiee  fissata,  interdnm  antice  projecta;  brancUiae  mediae. 

Snbg.  MaptUia  s.  str. 

Zonffi  settB  iiregulariter  obsi tflB.    (If.  Sindsii  Sby. ) 
Sect,  a,  normales ;  Sect.  /?,  aberrantes. 

Subg.  Pladphorella  Cpr. 

Zon»  setsD  ad  snturam  fasoicQlatiB.    (P.  veUUa  Cpr.) 
Sect,  a,  ZOI1&  antice  dilatatA.    (P.  velata  Cpr. ) 
Sect.  Pf  zon&  et  loricil  normales.    (P.  sinuiUa  Cpr. ) 

The  genus  Mopalia  is  the  most  regular  in  growth  of  all  the  Irregular 
Chitons.  It  is  characterized  by  a  hairy  or  lanugate  girdle  extending  on 
or  between  the  valves  to  some  extent  in  all  the  species,  thin  insextion- 
plates  with  one  slit  on  each  side  of  the  hind  valve,  which  is  waved  in- 
ward from  behind  in  the  median  line.  There  is  generally  a  pronounced 
wave  or  slit  in  the  tail  end  of  the  girdle,  but  this  is  an  inconstant  char- 
acter even  in  the  same  species.  The  anterior  valve  has  six  or  more 
slits  in  most  cases.  The  typical  subgenus  is  divided  into  normal  and 
aberrant  forms,  the  latter  having  the  anterior  portion  of  the  girdle  much 
produced,  as  in  M,  Blainvillei  Brod.;  both  sections  having  the  hairs  irre- 
gularly distributed.  In  Placiphorella  the  hairs  or  part  of  them  issue  in 
lasciculi  from  pores  at  the  sutures.  These  also  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  having  the  anteriorly  expanded  girdle  as  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  Mopalia,  while  the  second  resumes  the  normal  type  of  shell  and 
girdle.  Many  species  have  been  described,  but  it  becomes  necessary, 
as  will  be  seen,  to  reduce  the  number. 

Mopalia  ciliata. 

Chiton  ciUait^  Sowerby,  Conoh.  lU.  p.  79, 1888. — ^Reeve,  Concb.  Icon.  Mon.  Chi- 
ton, pi.  xix,  f.  124, 1847. 

Mopalia  ciliata  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  478, 1854. 

Chiton  setosus  Sowerby,  Beechey's  Voy.  Zool.  p.  150,  pi.  41,  f.  17, 1839  (not  of  Sow. 
1832). 

Chiton  CoUiei  Reeve,  Conch.  loon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  xxi,  f.  136, 1848. 

LeptochUon  CoUiei  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  MoU.  i,  p.  473, 1854. 

Chiton  mnscoeus  Gould,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  p.  145,  July,  1846 ;  MolL 
Expl.  Exp.  p.  313,  f.  436, 1852.— H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  475^ 
1854.-<}onld,  Otia,  p.  6, 1862. 
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Mopalia  ciliata. 

ChcBiopleura  muscosa  Gould,  Otia,  p.  242, 1862. 

Mopalia  muscoua  Carpenter,  Sappl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  648. 

ClUton  Woaaneasenekii  Midd.  Mai.  Roes.  i,p.  101, 1647 ;  in  part  only;  figare  and 

.  part  of  diagnosis  excl. 
Chiton  armaiua  (Nutt. )  Jay,  Cat.  1839,  No.  2678.    No  descr. 
Chiton  ornatus  Nuttall,  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Col.  etc.  and 
Chiton  consimilw  Nuttall,  MS.  loo.  cit.  never  described. 

Subsp.  Mopalia  llgnosa. 

Chiton  lignoaue  Gould,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  p.  142,  July,  1846 ;  Otia,  p. 

3, 1862 ;  Exp.  Sh.  p.  330,  f.  424, 1852. 
ChcBtopleura  ligiiosa  Gould,  Otia,  p.  248, 1862. 
Mopalia  lignosa  Carpenter,  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  648. 
Chiton  Merckii  Midd.  Bull.  Imp.  Acad.  Sol.  St.  Petersb.  t.  vi,  p.  20, 1646 ;  MaL 

Ross,  i,  p.  115,  pi.  xi,  f.  5-6, 1847. 
Chiton  Eschscholtjni  Midd.  Bull.  1.  c.  p.  118 ;  MaL  Ross.  1.  c.  p.  114,  pL  xi,  f.  4  (t. 

jun.). 
Chiton  {Ramachitony  Stmo9emua)  Merckii  Midd.  L  c.  p.  34. 
•  Chiton  Montereyensis  Cpr.  P.  Z.  8. 1855,  p.  231. 

Chiton  vespertinuB  Gould,  Moll.  IT.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  p.  323,  f.  426, 426  a,  1852. 
Chaioplcura  veepertina  Gould,  Otia,  pp.  230, 242, 1862. 
Mopalia  veaperiina  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  479, 1854. 
Mopalia  Simpsoni  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  69. — H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p. 

479,  1854;    Brit.  Mus.  Coll.    In  all  cases  name  only;   never  described. 

(From  type.) 
Chiton  calif ornicus  (Nutt.  MS.)  Reeve,  Concb.  Ic.  Mon.  Chiton, pi. xvi,  f.  89, 1847. 
Var.  M.  Hindaii 

Chiton  nindsii  (Soweiby  MS.)  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  xii,  f.  67,  a, 

6, 1847. 
Mopalia  HindHi  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  69, 169.— H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  MolL 

i,  p.  478,  pi.  liv,  f.  7, 1854.— Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  213. 

M.  t.  intiis,  V.  postictl  ad  caudam  sinuate ;  v.  centr.  unifiss.,  v.  ant 
octofissata;  dent,  longis,  suflfultis,  saepe  extus  rugosis;  subgmndis  mini- 
mis spongiosis;  sinu  minimo,  acuto,  lam.  sutur.  ab  apice  antico  solum 
scparatis;  zona  sctifcr^  seu  lanuginosa;  valvis  parum  postice,  antice 
valde  apicata;  zon^  postice  hand  seu  varius  fissat£L 

Lon.  25-60,  Lat.  15-40  mm.    Div.  140o. 

ffdlh — Shumagin  Islands  (rare)  to  California ;  Dalll  between  tide-marks 
and  at  lowest  water.    Many  specimens  (hundreds)  examined. 

Typical  form:  sculpture  variable,  but  strong;  girdle  thickly  set  with 
tubular  hairs,  varying  from  long,  strong  bristles  to  fine,  soft  piljB.  The 
best  distinguishing  features  are  brown  or  blackish  olive  color  outside; 
inside,  bluish  green  and  lilac;  jugular  and  caudal  sinuses  narrow,  the 
latter  often  not  visible  externally. 

Subsp.it/7n05a;  sculpture  faint;  inside  greenish;  sinus  variable;  hairs 
of  the  girdle  variable,  but  always  softer  and  shorter  than  in  well-marked 
ciliata  J  often  hardly  perceptible  in  dry  specimens;  external  colors  gray- 
ish or  greenish,  with  streaks  and  flammules  of  brown  and  white. 

Yar.  Hindsii:  exterior  uniform,  smoothish ;  sculpture  evanescent;  color 
outside,  light  olive  to  nearly  black;  inside,  whitish,  canning  in  the  me- 
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dian  line;  tail  notched  in  the  young,  but  not  in  the  adult;  tail-sinus  visi- 
ble outside;  girdle  >Yith  few  and  short  hairs. 

This  species  can  be  distinguished  from  all  varieties  of  Wossnessemlcii 
by  its  blackish  and  proportionately  much  narrower  girdle,  and  by  a  sort 
of  prolongation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  shell  forward  under  the  apex 
of  the  next  anterior  valve  in  the  median  line,  forming  a  sort  of  anterior 
false  apex,  which  is  hidden  until  the  valves  are  separated.  In  Woss- 
nessensJcii  this  part  is  squared  off,  the  girdle  is  yellowish  (when  alive), 
and  the  valves  are  much  less  transverse. 

It  will  be  surprising  if  those  who  have  only  observed  these  animals  by 
a  few  dry  specimens  in  collections  are  willing  to  accept  the  synonymy 
above  given.  I  confess  that  not  long  since  I  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  rough,  bristly,  typical  muscosa  and  the  dark,  smooth 
Jlindsii  could  be  properly  combined  under  one  name  with  each  other  or 
with  the  finely  reticulated  and  painted  lignosa.  But  the  study  of  a  largo 
multitude  of  specimens  has  convinced  me  no  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn 
anywhere  in  a  fully,  representative  series,  beginning  with  coarsest  eili(Ua 
and  ending  with  a  practically  smooth  HindsiL  The  characters  of  girdle, 
sculpture,  and  form  are  not  only  variable  in  themselves,  but  are  found 
variably  combined,  except  that  it  is  rarer  to  find  coarsest  sculpture  witii 
a  downy  than  with  a  bristly  girdle.  However,  even  this  occurs.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  such  a  series  a  dozen  forms  might  be  selected 
which,  if  only  the  characters  were  constant,  every  one  would  acknowledge 
as  good  species. 

In  his  description  of  WossnessensJcii,  Middendorf,  according  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter, had  both  species  under  his  observation,  and  did  not  observe  it. 
His  figures,  however,  belong  solely  to  the  following  species.  Sowerby's 
Hetosu^j  in  the  Zoology  of  the  Blossom's  Voyage,  is  not  his  species  so 
named  in  1832,  and  the  former  was  renamed  Collieiy  by  Eeeve,  in  the 
Conch.  Iconica.  The  sculpture  figured  by  Sowerby  was  not  character- 
istic; Reeve's  figure  is  better.  From  an  examination  of  the  type,  Dr. 
<Jarpenter  became  convinced  that  the  undescribed  M.  Simpaoni  Gray  was 
identical  with  lifjnosa.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  MiddendorPs 
Chiton  Esclischoltzii  was  merely  a  young  cUiata.  Dr.  Gould's  original 
types  have  been  consulted  during  the  preparation  of  this  description, 

Mopalla  WossnesfleDBkll 

Chiton  Wo88nesBen8kii  Midd.  Bull.  Imp.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Petersb.  t.  vi,  p.  119, 

1847  (pars);  Mai.  Robs,  i,  p.  101  (dlagn.  m^.  pars),  pi.  xi,  f.  1-2,  1847. 
Chiton  (Hamachiton,  Platysemus)  TFoasneasenskii  Midd.  Mai.  Boss.  1.  c.  p.  34, 

1847. 
Chiton  coelatus  Reeve,  Couch.  Icon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  xvii,  f.  101, 1847  (loc.  orr.  ).^ 

H.  <&  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  MoU.  i,  p.  475,  1654, 
Mopalia  Kennerleyi  Carpenter,  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1833,  p.  648;  Proc.  Phil. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  April,  1865,  p.  59. 
Mopalia  Grayi  Carpenter,  Suppl.  Rep.  1.  c.  p.  603,  name  onlj. 
M.  Kenncrleyi  var.  Swanii  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep,  1.  c  p.  648,  1433. 

M.  t.  valvis  hand  antice  apieatis;  t.  x>08t.  extus  valde  sinnatu;  intoB 
V.  post,  late  ad  caudam  sinuatfi,  et  v.  centr.  1-,  v.  ant.  8-  (rarius  9-,  10-) 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^20  Feb.  14,  1 879by GoOglc 
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liss.;  sinu  latiore;  zonfi,  postice  fissatft,  setis  tenuioribus,  planatis,  pal- 
lidis,  minus  confertim  obsitft.    Lou.  50,  Lat.  25  mm. 
Var.  Swanii:  t  omnino  nifa,  sculpture  tenuiore. 

jEToft. — XJnalaslika,  Aleutian  Islands  (rare  and  small)  to  Sitka,  and 
southeastward  to  Monterey,  California;  firom  low  water  to  twenty  fath- 
oms, adhering  to  solid  objects,  stones,  and  shells!  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  specimens  examined. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  by  its  broad,  yellowish,  downy  girdle, 
when  fresh,  often  encroaching  far  into  the  sutures;  by  the  absence  of 
false  apices,  such  q»  are  found  in  ciliata;  by  its  color,  in  which  vemiillion 
and  verdigris  green  are  beautifully  mingled  (except  in  the  var.  Swaniij 
which  is  pure  red) ;  and  by  the  softness  of  the  iiattened  and  less  crowded 
]^irs.  The  girdle-fissure  is  not  constant,  though  usual.  It  is  nearly 
.white  inside;  the  sinus  is  broader  and  the  valves,  as  a  whole,  longer  in 
an  axial  direction,  making  them  less  transverse  than  in  ciliata'.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Chitons,  when  closely  examined. 

An  examination  of  the  soft  parts  afforded  the  following  notes  on  this 
ispedes: 

•  The  "  fringe,"  or  true  mantle-edge,  is  entire,  extending  around  the  whole 
body  within  the  edge  of  the  girdle,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  posterior 
.i^inus  of  the  girdle.  Veil  short  in  front  and  broad  at  the  sides,  ending 
.behind  in  two  broad,  squarish  lappets,  the  edge  crenulate  throughout. 
Anus  median,  distinct.  Ovary  single,  tortuous,  overlying  the  viscera, 
with  no  distinct  oviduct,  so  far  as  could  be  observed.  In  texture,  the 
ovary  resembles  that  of  Acmwa.  If  there  be  an  oviduct,  it  passes  from 
the  under  side  of  the  sac,  one-third  of  the  way  forward  from  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  ovary.  Behind  the  ovary  are  two  "  slime  glands"  (Midd.), 
,one  on  each  side,  opening  outward  by  a  plain  opening  in  a  fold  of  the 
integument,  one  on  each  side  between  the  branchi®  and  the  anus.  They 
are  not  present  in  all  Chitons.  Schiff  did  not  find  them  in  C.  picem. 
Gills  about  thirty-eight  in  number  on  each  side,  extending  forward  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  foot. 

Extra-limital  Species. 

Subgenus  Placiphorella  Cpr. 
PlaciphoreUa  siniiata. 

MifpaJia  sinuata  Cpr.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhilad.  18&5,  p.  59. 

P.  t.  lam.  sutur.  planatis,  ab  apice  antico-extemo  separatis,  sinu  an- 
gustissimo;  dent,  valde  suffultis. 

ffo^.— Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  CaL 
PlaciphoreUa  imporoata. 

Mopalia  imporoata  Carpenter,  1.  c.  p.  59,  1865. 

P.  t.  lam.  sutur.  et  apice  antico  ut  in  P.  sintuitd^  simi  pamllo  minus 
;aiigusta;  dent,  parum  suffultis;  v.  ant  octofissatA* 
,    jffofc.— Puget  Sound;  Santa  Barbara  Ids,,  CaL 
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These  species  are  known  to  me  only  by  the  types  5  they  may  extend 
their  range  into  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 

In  Plaeiphorella  velata  Cpr.,  type  of  the  subgenus,  the  gill-rows  are  as 
.long  as  the  foot,  branchiae  about  twenty-five  in  number,  widely  separated 
behind.  Mantle-edge  behind  narrow  and  plain;  in  front  produced  and 
fringed  with  long  fleshy  processes,  l^o  oviduct  could  be  traced,  though 
the  ovary  was  crowded  with  eggs,  some  of  which  were  0.25  mm.  in  length. 
In  them  the  embryo  could  be  plainly  distinguished*  There  were  no  fur- 
rows for  the  shelly  plates,  but  the  eyes  were  quite  prominent  and  the 
cephalic  lobe  comprised  nearly  half  the  animal.  There  were  no  bands 
of  cilia,  but  the  edge  of  the  cephalic  lobe  was  strongly  ciliated. 

CRYPTOIDEA. 
Genus  AMICXJLA  Gray. 

Gray,  Syn.  Brit.  Mus.  1840,  also  ed.  1842  (no  description);  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  65,  69, 
169.— H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Eec.  MoU.  i,  p.  480,  pi  65,  f.  %  1854.— <iroy, 
Guide,  p.  187,  1857. 

Type  ChiUm  vesHtus  Sowerby. 

Corpus  regularej  loricft  expositS.  parvft,  mncronatft,  sen  subcordata; 
laminsB  insertionis  mopaloidesB,  lam.  sut.  post,  magnae;  zona  plus  mi- 
nusve  pilos^,  interdum  poriferft. 

Sabgenus  Amicula  s.  str.  (Gray). 

BranchisD  medise.    A.  vesHta  Sowerby. 
'  Subgenus  Chlamydochiion  (Dall). 

BranchiiB  ambientes.    C.  amieulata  PaUas. 

Both  groups  are  provided  with  pores  bearing  fasciculi  of  bristles  of  a 
soft  or  homy  chai-acter,  and  which,  while  often  irregularly  disposed  or 
even  almost  entirf^ly  absent  (in  particular  individuals),  have  a  tendency 
to  arrange  themselves  in  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  one 
row  behind  the  exposed  point  of  the  valve  and  another  near  its  sub- 
merged lateral  posterior  angle,  on  each  side.  The  mantle  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  coating  of  fine,  chaf^,  deciduous  scales. 

Subgenus  Amicula  (Gray)  DaJl. 

Amicula  Gray,  1.  c.  1847.    (C.  vestitus  Sow.) 

Si^mmeirogephyrus  Middendoi:f,  Mai.  Boss,  i,  p.  98,  1847.    (C  FaUasii  Midd.>— Ohcnu, 

Man.  i,  383,  1859. 
atHmpainiUUla  Carpenter,  BnU.  Essex  Inst,  t,  p.  155,  1873.    (C.  FMa9ii  Midd.  and  Em- 

«rMmu  Coutb.) 
Middendorfia  Carpenter,  MS.  1871. 

Amioula  vestita. 

aUUm  veatUus  Sowerby,  Zool.  Joum.  iv,  p.  3(58,  1829;  Conch.  lU.  f.  129,  128a 
(from  type-speciuien),  1839;  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  p.  150,  pi.  xli,  f.  14, 
1839. 
f  C.  amiculatM  Wood,  Ind.  Test.  pi.  1,  f.  12,  1888  (probably).— Reeve,  Conoh. 
Icon.  Man.  Chiton,  pi.  zi,  f.  59, 1847. 
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Amicula  vestita.  • 

Amictila  veaiita  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  C5,  69, 169.— H.  A  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Eeo. 

MoU.  i,  p.  480,  pi.  55,  f.  2, 1854.— Gray,  Guide,  p.  187, 1857. 
Amicula  vesiita  Cpr.  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  p.  155. 
(f  Var,  EmexBonii.) 

ClUion  Emersomi  Couthouy,  Boat.  Jonm.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  p.  83,  pi.  iii,  f.  10, 1838. 
Chiton  Emersoniantu  Gould,  In  v.  Mass.  p.  151,  f.  19,  1841. — Beeve,  Conch.  Icon. 

Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  xi,  f.  59, 1847. 
Amicula  Emersonii  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  69. — H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll. 

1,  p.  481, 1854.— Gray,  Guide,  p.  185, 1857.— Stimpson,  Smithsonian  Checklist 

of  East  Coast  Shells,  1880.— Binney's  Gould,  p.  284,  f.  527  (bad),  1870. 
Amwula  vesUta  Stimpson,  Shells  of  N.  Engl.  p.  29, 1851. 
SHmpsoniella  Emersonii  Cpr.  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  p.  155. 

A.  t.  valvarum  parte  cxposita  (huic  generi)  majore,  lata,  subreni- 
fonne,  antice  acuta  sed  haud  prolongata,  lateribus  rectangulatia,  postice 
bilobatis,  sinu  latiore;  ar.  jug.  centr.  et  lat.  haud  definitis;  tot^  superfido 
granulosa,  supra  jugum  Iceviori;  circa  marginem  undique  (nisi  ad  mu- 
cronem  in  sinu  postico)  bicostata;  intus,  t.  post,  typice  mopaloideo,  utr. 
lat.  unifissatil,  sinu  caudali  lato,  breviore;  v.  centr.  1-,  ant  C-fiss.; 
laminis  acutis,  flssuris  pai^vis,  sulcis  ex  flssuris  Laud  loricam  tenus  con- 
tinuis^  lam.  sut.  ant.  haud  separatis,  sinu  lato,  brevi;  post,  minoribus 
sed  k  sinu  postico  alto  latiore  omnino  separatis;  (Cpr.)  Zonft  tenui, 
IsBviore;  setulis  furfuraceis  et  fasciculis  setanim  plus  minusve  irregu- 
laris supra  zonam  exposita.    Lon.  50,  Lat.  35  mm. 

Hdb. — ^Arctic  Ocean,  extending  southward  in  the  Pacific  region  to 
Hagmeister  and  St.  Paul  Islands,  Bering  Sea;  on  the  Atlantic  south  on 
the  New  England  coast  to  Cape  Cod;  in  5-30  fathoms,  mud  and  stones. 
Two  young  specimens,  not  certainly  of  this  species,  in  60  fathoms.  Cap- 
tain's Bay,  Unalashka.    Thirteen  specimens  examined. 

The  "ovarian''  openings,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  are  situated  just  be- 
liind  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the  i>osterior  branchia  on  eacli 
Hide.  They  are  not  simple  orifices,  but  fenestrae,  compsoed  of  two  open- 
ings somewhat  oblique  and  linear;  the  anterior  a  little  nearer  the  girdle 
and  a  little  larger  than  the  posterior  one. 

I  haA^e  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  original  vestitus  of  Sowerby  (from 
IJeechey's  original  locality  I  have  examples)  is  identical  with  the  Erner- 
aonii  of  Couthouy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  ^i)ores'  and 
hair-tuft«.  I  find  from  examination  of  a  series  that  the  young  Utnersonii 
is  usually  smooth,  the  large  ones  always  setiferous.  These  setaa  are,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Gould,  in  two  rows  on  each  side,  or  rather  six  in  all  if 
we  count  the  pretty  constant  tufts  behind  the  exposed  apices  of  the 
shell.  These  rows  are  (1)  two  behind  the  shell  points  as  above;  (2)  two, 
one  on  each  side  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  submerged  expansion  of 
the  valve;  (3)  a  series,  more  or  less  irregular,  along  th<i  margin  of  the 
girdle.  Beside  this,  in  old  ones,  there  are  irregular  tufts  all  over  the 
girdle,  and  some  of  the  regular  tufts  may  be  missing. 
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J^t,  Carpenter,  seeing  young  specimens,  could  not  recognize  the  pore- 
tnfts  of  Gould,  Shortly  before  his  death,  however,  he  sent  me  speci- 
mens which  showed  them  plainly  j  it  is  evidently  a  character  in  this 
group  of  very  little  importance. 

As  regards  its  identity  with  t?e«^t to;  when  dry,  the  Kew  England  form 
precisely  resembles  the  figures  from  Sowerby's  tyi)e-specinien  in  his 
Oonchological  Illustrations,  taken  from  a  dried  specimen.  He  consid- 
ered Emersonii  a  synoilym,  and  I  fiilly  agree  with  hun,  but  have  kept 
the  two  separated  in  the  foregoing  synonymy  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  doubt  this. 

This  species  is  very  close  to  A.  Pallasiij  but  is  distinguishable  by  the 
larger  and  laterally  much  more  expanded  exposed  portions  of  the  valves, 
by  its  flatter  form,  and  proportionally  sparser  and  longer  setse.  When 
dry,  the  whole  form  of  the  valves  is  visible  in  vestita  from  above,  like 
the  bones  of  a  Peruvian  mummy  5  in  Pallasiij  however,  the  integument 
is  so  much  more  coriaceous  and  thick,  that  in  dry  specimens  hardly  any- 
tliing  of  these  outlines  is  visible.  Middendorf's  figure,  copied  by 
Chenu,  well  represents  A.  Palla&ii  when  fresh.  In  cabinets  it  is  rare, 
and  is  not  common  in  the  field  where  collectors  have  searched  for  it. 

Axnicula  PaUasil. 

Chiton  Pallasii  Midd.  BuU.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  p.  117, 1847. 
Chiton  (sabg.  PhcBnocldton,  sect.  XHo/ioe/Uton,  subs.  Symmeti'ogephyt'ua)  Pallasii 
Midd.  Mai.  Roes,  i,  p.  98,  1847;  Sib.  Reise,  p.  163,  t.  xiii,  f.  1-9;  t.  xiv,  f. 
1-^,1851. 
AmicuU  Pallasii  H.  &  A.  Ad.  Gen.  i,  p.  481, 1854.— Chenu,  i,  p.  383, 1859. 
Stimpsomella  Palltisii  Cpr.  BuU.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  p.  155. 

A.  t.  valvarum  mucrone  cordiformi  solum  externe  conspicua;  intus 
V.  post.  mopaloideA.,  utr.  lat.  unifissatd.,  sinu  caudal!  minore,  laming  po- 
stica  extus  rugosa  lato,  brevi;  v.  centr.  1-,  v.  ant.  6-8-fissatis;  lam. 
acutis  ex  fissuris  umbonem  tenus  sulcatis;  lam.  sutur.  ant.  modicis  baud 
separatis,  sinu  lato  brevi;  post,  latis,  regulariter  arcuatis,  &  sinu  postico 
lato  alto  separatis,  {Cpr.)  Limbus  (zonfi)  luxuiians  in  paUium  extendi- 
fur,  totum  animalis  dorsum  rotundatum  obtegens,  valvas  obvolvens  et 
occultans,  solis  octo  aperturis  minutis,  rotundatis,  in  linea  mediana,  qui- 
bus  aditus  ad  umbbnem  valvarum  patet 5  color  squalido  lutesccns;  epi- 
dermis dorsalis  undique  versum  fasciculis  pilorum  crinitfu  Lon.  G7,  Lat. 
48,  Alt.  21  mm.    Div.  12(P. 

Rob. — Okhotsk  Sea,  Midd.  5  Pribiloff,  Aleutian,  and  Shumagin  Islands, 
Ball!  3  to  10  fathoms,  very  rare.    Seven  specimens  examined. 

The  rounded  back,  tough  and  hairy  girdle  with  minute  holes  for  the 
tii)S  of  the  valves,  the  valves  themselves  less  transverse  as  a  whole  and 
much  less  exposed  than  in  vestitaj  are  the  characters  by  which  this  spe- 
cies may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter.  My  specimens  have 
only  six  fissures  in  the  anterior  valve  against  eigiit  in  a  si)ecimen  of 
vestita  of  the  same  size. 
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It  is  even  rarer  than  the  last  species,  and  hardly  known  in  collections. 

The  gills  are  median;  mantle-edge  broad  and  even;  the  veil  is  i)ecti- 
nated  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  muzzle  hafi  a  sort  of  rim  or  margin, 
besides. 

Subgenus  Chlamydochiton  Dall. 

Amicula  Cpr.  pars ;  non  Grayi  Adams,  etc. 
Chlamydochiton  Dall;  Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  p.  1,  Jan.  1878. 

Cblamydochlton  amiculataa. 

Chlamydochiton  amiculatus  Dall,  1.  c. 

CkUon  amiculattM  Pallas,  Nova  Acta  Petrop.  ii,  p.  241,  pi.  vii,  f.  26-30,  1788.— 

GmeUn,  Syst.  Nat.  p.  3208,  1790.— Wood,  Gen.  Conch,  p.  13, 1815.— Dill- 

wyn,  Cat.  Rec.  Shells,  i,  p.  6,  1817. — Blainville,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  xxxvi,  p. 

546,  1825.— Midd.  Mai.  Ross,  i,  p.  96,  1847.— H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gem  Rec. 

Moll,  i,  p.  480,  1854. 
Not  C.  amumlatvs  Sowerby,  Conch.  111.  f.  80,  1839,  nor  of  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847, 

pp.  65,  69,  169,  =  C.  StelJsH  Midd. 
Not  C.  amiculatue  Wood,  Ind.  Test.  f.  12, 1828,  =  C.  vestitu^  (probably).—?  Reeve, 

Conch.  Icon.  Chiton,  f.  59,  1847. 

C  t.  extus  Cr.  Stelleri,  jun.  simili,  sed  apicibus  valvarum  rotundatis 
extantibus ;  intus,  laminis  v.  post,  mopaloideis,  utr.  lat.  (et  v.  centr.) 
unifissatis ;  sinu  caudali  lato,  altiore ;  lam.  sut.  anticis  modicis  junctis, 
Hinn  lato ;  posticis  majoribus,  regulariter  arcuatis,  extus  hand  sinuati.s, 
postice  sinu  lato^alto,  subapicem  planato,  baud  laminato ;  fissuris  usque 
ad  apices  sulcatis  ^  zona  coriaceS^  laeviore  poris  seriebus  2  circa  suturas 
et  marginem,  majoribus;  seriebus  inter  valvas  et  irregulariter  supni 
zonam  sparsis,  minoribus;  setis  porarum  paucis,  longioribus,  baud 
spiculosis.    Lon.  75,  Lat.  40  mm.  {Cpr.) 

Hah. — "  Japan,"  London  dealer;  Kuril  Islands,  Pallas  and  Steller; 
Farallones  Islands,  California,  Kewcomb !    Two  specimens  examined. 

Tbis  species  probably  bas  about  tbe  same  distribution  as  C.  SteUerij 
though  much  rarer,  and  may  by  collectors  have  been  taken  for  an  im- 
perfect or  immature  specimen  of  that  mollusk ;  when  dry,  to  a  casual 
glance  they  appear  very  similar,  the  minute  apices  of  the  valves  being 
liardly  visible.  The  coating  of  the  girdle  is,  however,  of  a  wholly 
different  character.  Dr.  Carpenter  would  have  reserved  the  name 
Amicula  Gray  for  this  species,  but  that  name  cannot  legitimately  be 
separated  from  its  typical  species  {vestita),  which  belongs  in  the  other 
subgenus.  The  ambient  gills  are  the  only  sound  character.  The  pores, 
which  gave  Dr.  Carpenter  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  are  in 
this  group  not  even  of  specific  importance.  I  have  only  seen  specimens 
in  Dr.  Carpenter's  hands,  and  insert  his  description  of  the  characters. 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  the  Chitons.  Its  nearest  allies 
are  A.  Palla^ii  and  vestita. 

The  figures  given  by  Pallas  are  suflftcient  to  identify  the  species  very 
well,  but  in  his  remarks  he  quotes  notes  by  Steller,  which  refer  to  the 
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great  Crjfptochiton  Stelleri  of  modem  authors.  Some  specimens  of  Steh 
leri  in  the  BerUn  Museum  are  marked  amiculatus  on  very  ancient  labels^ 
80  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  species  were  confounded  by  the 
earlier  authors. 

Genus  CEYPTOCHITON  Midd.  and  Gray. 

Midd.  Mai.  Ross,  i,  pp.  1-96,  pi.  1-9,  1847.    Type  C.  atelleH  Midd.— Gray,  P.  Z.  S. 
1847,  pp.  65,  69,  169;  Guide,  p.  185,  1857. 

Yalvae  onmino  in  zond  immersse;  laminse  insertionis  rude  mopa- 
loideae^  lam.  sutur.  tam  postice  quam  antice  junctse,  postiee  trisiuuatse^ 
zona  minutissime  fasciculatim  pilosa  ]  branchisB  ambientes. 

This  genus  was  simultaneously  described  under  the  same  name  by 
(rray  and  Middendorf,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  each  other's 
label's,  and  both  having  the  same  species  in  view,  though  Gray  errone- 
ously supposed  his  type  to  be  the  C.  amiculatus  of  Pallas,  and  called  it 
by  that  name ;  his  diagnosis  and  synon^Tuy,  however,  showing  that  ho 
really  referred  to  C.  Stelleri. 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  of  Pallas'  specimens  examined  by  me 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  that  he  included  this  species  with  the  amiculatus 
in  his  distribution,  and,  in  fact,  unless  carefully  examined,  abnost  any 
one  might  do  the  same. 

Cxyptochiton  SteUerl. 

Chiton  StelleH  Midd.  Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  P^terab.  vi,  p.  116,  1846. 

Chiton  iCiTfptochiUm)  Stelleri  Midd.  Mai.  Ross,  i,  p.  93,  t.  1-ix,  1847;  M^m. 

de  TAcad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  P6tersb.  6me  s^r.  vi,  p.  101,  157,  1849.--Sclireuck, 

Amur-Land  Moll.  p.  271,  1867. 
ChUon  amiculatus  Sowerby  (not  Pallas),  Conch.  111.  f.  80,  80  bis,  1839.— <Yra7, 

P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  65,  69,  169. 
Chiton  aitkensis  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  Chiton,  pi.  x,  f.  55,  55  fr,  1847.    (Not  C- 

9Ukensi8  Midd.) 
Chiton  chlamys  Reeve,  L  c.  pi.  xi,  f.  60, 1847  (from  type,  Cpr.). 
Crypiochiton  Stelleri  Gray,  Guide,  p.  185,  1857. — ^H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Reo. 

Moll,  i,  p.  479,  iii,  pi.  iv,  f.  1,  la,  1854.— Carpenter,  Suppl.  Rep.  Brit.  An. 

1863,  p.  648. 
(PatelUe  longee  Bondeletii  auf  Kurilisch  K6ru,  Steller,   Bcachreib.  Kamtsch. 

p.  177,  1774.) 

C.  t,  intus ;  v.  post,  mopaloidea,  mucrone  obtuso  ad  i)osticam  trieii- 
tem;  sinu  caudali  alto,  lato;  flssuris  utr.  lat.  una,  subj^sticis,  con- 
spicuis;  lam,  sut.  anticis  latioribus,  junctis,  sinu  jugali  alto,  modic^^ 
siibplanato ;  v.  ant.  mucrone  ad  quartam  partem  posticam,  normaliter 
utr-  lat.  1-  et  ant.  3-  (id  est  omnino  5-,  sed  interdum  4-G-,  sen  7)  fissatd ; 
lam.  sut.  posticis  longis,  lateraliter  conspicue  siiuiatis,  medio  juiictis, 
sinu  postico  altissirao,  pyramidali,  frustrato ;  v.  centr.  mucr.  ad  (luintaiii 
partem  posticam;  baud  seu  interdum  1-fllss.;  lam.  lat.  et  sutur.  ant. 
band  separatis,  sinu  jugali  augustiore,  altissimo,  irregulariter  arena  to, 
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baud  planato ;  lam.  post,  super-sutiiralibus  minoribtis,  longis,  d  sinibus 
margiualibiis  conspicue  separatis ;  sinu  postico  altissimo,  irregulariter 
gothico,  lam.  junctis ;  valvis  omnibus  mucronatis,  mucrone  seu  umbili- 
coideo  seu  punctato  seu  pustuloso ;  zona  omnino  fascicuhis  minutis 
spicularum  minimanun  irregulariter  conferte  instructil.  (Gpr.)  Lon. 
200,  Lat.  75  mm.    Div.  130o. 

Hob, — Japan  Sea;  Sakalin  Id.;  Kuril  Ids.;  Kamchatka  (southern 
extreme);  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  whole  coast  southward  to 
Monterey  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California.  Usually  found 
just  below  tide-mjirks,  and  often  cast  up  on  the  beach  in  great  numbers 
by  severe  gales.  Collected  abundantly  at  Unalashka  and  Sitka,  also  at 
Monterey;   Dalll 

This  the  largest  and  in  many  other  respects  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  Chitons  is  readily  recognized  by  its  wholly  covered  valves,  no  indi- 
cation of  which  is  evident,  even  under  the  skin,  in  fresh  examples.  It  is 
covered  with  cells,  each  holding  a  fascicle  of  small  spines,  which,  when 
dry,  have  an  urticating  effect  upon  the  skin  of  those  who  may  handle 
them.  The  foot  and  softer  parts  are  used  as  food  by  the  Aleuts  and 
Indians ;  they  are  eaten  in  the  raw  state.  The  back  is  of  a  fine  femi- 
ginous  red  when  fresh ;  dried  specimens  are  usually  more  or  less  dis- 
torted and  mauled ;  one  of  those  figured  by  Eeeve  appears  to  have  been 
partly  rotten. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  size  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  valves  in  different  individuals,  and  the  fissures  are  sometimes 
partly  abortive  or  abnormally  multiplied. 

The  soft  parts  of  this  species  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  extensive 
monograph  by  Dr.  Middendorf  in  his  first  part  of  the  Beitr.  MaL  Kos- 
sica.    To  that  work  the  student  is  referred  for  details. 

Genus  KATHERINA  Gray. 

S<Uhenna  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  Gs!    Type  K.  iunioata  Wood. 

Lorica  parva;  zon&  laevis,  in  suturas  valde  expanse ;  laminae  valde 
antice  projectae,  v.  post,  ssepe  lobatae;  sinus  altissimus,  spongiosus; 
branchiae  ambientes. 

This  is  an  aberrant  genus.  In  the  smallness  of  the  exposed  portion 
and  smoothness  of  the  girdle  it  resembles  Phax^elUypleura;  in  the  extreme 
anterior  projection  of  the  plates,  and  in  the  deep  spongy  sinus,  it  is  most 
like  Ntittallina,  of  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  with 
a  smooth  girdle ;  but  the  tail-plate  has  most  affinity  with  the  Mopaloidea, 
Specimens  may  be  found  w^ith  many  lobes  like  Phacellopleura ;  but  on 
comparison  of  many  individuals  it  will  be  found  that  the  normal  ar- 
rangement is  a  mopaloid  slit  on  each  side,  with  an  angular  sinus  at  the 
tail,  and  that  the  extra  slits  are  extremely  irregular  and  secondary.  In 
yuttallina,  the  plan,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  regular,  and  PltacelU}- 
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pleura  appears  to  be  of  the  regular  tyi)e.  Middendorfs  figures  of  the 
plates  are  inaccurate,  and  Gray's  description  in  the  Guide  differs  from 
his  more  correct  account  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (Cpr.  MS.). 

In  the  sole  species  of  this  genus,  the  ovary  is  convoluted  and  single. 
The  ovarian  openings  are  found  on  each  side  between  the  lino  of  the 
branchiae  and  the  side  of  the  foot.  They  arc  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fifth  branchia  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  row.  There  are  no  shme 
glands.  The  organ  of  Bojanus  appeared  to  be  represented  by  a  glandu- 
lar deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  visceral  cavity  behind.  The  muzzle  is 
plain,  drawn  down  to  corners  behind  on  each  side,  but  without  flaps. 
Veil  narrow,  thin,  plain,  produced  in  a  flap  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle. 
Mantle-edge  narrow,  plain.  Branchiae  about  sixty  on  a  side  in  a  row  as 
long  as  the  foot.  Anus  papillate,  median,  with  a  ridge  extending  each  way 
from  it.    Soft  parts  yellowish  to  deep  orange,  girdle  «hining  blue  black. 

Katherlna  tnnicata. 

Chiton  tunicaiu8  Wood,  Gen.  Conch,  p.  11,  fol.  2,  f.  1,  1815;  Ind.  Test.  Chiton,  • 

pi.  1,  f.  10, 1828;  lb.  ed.  Hani.  1856.— Sowerby,  Beechey's  Voy.  Zool.  p. 

150,  t.  xli,  f.  15, 1839.— Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  Mon.  Chit.on,  f.  CI  (good),  1847. 
Chiton  {Phamochiton,  Hamachiton,  Plati/semua)  tunicatua  Midd. — Mai.  Eoss.  i,  p. 

98,t.x,f.  1-2,1847. 
Katherina  tunicaia  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  69;  n».  Gaide,  p.  185,  1857.— Cpr. 

Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  648. 
Katherina  DotiglasicB  Gray,  P.  Z.  8.  1847,  p.  69. 
Katherina  tunioata  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  479,  iii,  pi.  54,  f.  8, 

1854. 

K.  t.  extus,  valvis  postice  fere  rectangulatis;  areil  jugali  longissimil, 
antice  inter  lam.  sXitur.  projects,  tenuissime  punctulata;  area  centr. 
rotundatis,  quincuncialiter  fortiore  punctata;  ar.  lat.  hand  defllnitis,  fere 
obsoletis;  mucrone  subpostice  mediano,  elevate ;  intus,  v.  post,  laminis 
ad  caudam  angulatim  sinuatis,  prsecipue  utr.  lat.  uniflssatis,  sed  inter- 
dum  in  lobas  irregulares  i,  J,  f,  f,  i  fiss.;  v.  centr.  1-,  ant.  7-fissatis; 
laminis  prselongis,  antice  valde  projectis,  acutis,  extus  striatis,  fissmis 
parvis,  sujBftiltis,  ad  subgrundas  solidas,  curtissimas  valde  spongiosas, 
sulcis  continuis;  sinu  altissimo,  angusto,  spongiosoj  lam.  sutur.  separa- 
tis,  prcelongis;  zona  nigrS;,  supra  valvis  tenui,  omiiino  hevi.  Lon.  oO, 
Lat.  20  mm. 

Hah. — Kamchatka  (Cpr.);  the  entire  Aleutian  group;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  to  Port  Mofler,  and  on  the  south  side 
east  to  Cook's  Inlet,  and  south  to  Catalina  Island,  California;  low  water 
(chiefly),  to  20  fathoms.    Several  hundred  specimens  examined. 

This  unmistakable  shell,  characterized,  when  fresh,  by  its  broad  shin- 
ing black  girdle  and  almost  covered  valves,  is  eaten  raw  by  the  natives 
of  the  northwest  coast,  and  is  said  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Tlie  sup- 
posed second  species  of  Gray  is  merely  a  result  of  an  irregular  drying 
.  of  the  girdle.    The  soft  parts  are  of  a  salmon  color  in  northern  speci- 
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mens.    The  less  important  details  are  very  variable  in  di£ferent  indi- 
viduals. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Irregular  Chitons,  a  few  notes  on  exotic  species 
of  this  section  may  be  properly  incorporated. 

In  Chitonellua  fasciatmy  the  representative  of  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped type  of  Chiton,  the  giU-rows  are  confined  to  the  posterior  quarter 
of  the  foot,  but  the  separate  branchiae  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
very  large,  twenty-six  or  eight  in  number,  and  rather  long.  There  was 
no  well-marked  crop,  as  in  ordinary  Chitons.  The  muzzle  was  inconspic- 
uous, angulated  at  the  posterior  comers,  with  no  veil.  Mantle  hardly 
visible.  There  Beemed  to  be  two  oviducts  leading  from  a  single  ovary 
(compounded  of  two  f)  to  small  orifices,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus. 

In  Cryptoconchua  monticularis  Quoy,  which  much  recalls  the  northern 
Katherinaj  the  girdle  varied  from  black  to  light  brown.  A  veil  was 
present,  but  narrow  and  simple,  while  the  mantle-edge  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. GiU-rows  one-third  as  long  as  the  foot,  containiug  each  about 
eighteen  branchisB.  Muzzle  very  transverse,  with  flaps  at  the  posterior 
comers.    Ovisac  single. 

OHITONES   REGULARES. 
LEPTOIDEA. 

Genus  LEPTOCHITOl^  Gray. 

Leptochiton  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  127;  Guide,  p.  182, 1857. 

<  LeptoMt<m  H.  &,  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  473, 1854. — Chenn,  Man.  ConcbyL  i, 

p.  381,  1859,  etc, 

<  Lepidopleurus  Risso  (ex  Leach  MS.),  1826. — Sara,  MoU.  Reg.  Arct.  Norvegi®,  p.  110, 

1878. 

Lam.  insertionis  nuUis;  zon^  minutissime  sabulosft;  sinus  Isevis;  hand 
laminatus;  branchisB  breves.    Type  L.  asellus  Lowe. 

The  diagnosis  of  Gray  determines  the  genus,  but  he  includes  in  the 
examples  cited  (7.  aUms  L.,  which  is  a  Traehydermon.  Two  out  of  twenty- 
five  species  cited  by  the  brothers  Adams  are  real  Leptochitons ;  the 
example  cited  by  them  as  typical  is  not  a  Leptochiton,  neither  is  the 
example  cited  by  Chenu.    The  other  Leptoid  genera  are  as  follows : 

Hanleyla  Gray,  Guide,  p.  186,  1857. 

Anterior  valve  witli  an  iinslit  insertion-plate;  other  valves  without  even  the 
plates.    H.  dehiUs  Gray. 

Hemiarthrom  Carpenter,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii,  p.  44, 1876. 

Iiisertion-platea  present  on  all  the  valves,  but  entire  without  slits,  ff,  9etulo»um 
Cpr.  1.  c. 

DeshayesleUa  Carpenter  MS. 

Loric&  elongate;  valvie  curvatie,  antice  tendentes;  mucro  planatus,  zon&'spicn- 
losd ;  lam.  insert,  nullis ;  lam.  sut.  triangulares,  extantibus.  D.  (Leptochiton) 
curvatus  Cpr. 
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Iffloroplaz  H.  Adams. 

Resembliug  ChiioneUua  externally ;  submerged  laminiB  unBlit,  entire,  fused  in  an 
undistinguishable  manner  with  the  parts  which  usually  constitute  the  sutural 
laminae.    M.  Grayi  Ad.  &  Ang. 

The  paleozoic  HelminthocMton  Salter,  Priacochiton  Billings,  Chrypho- 
chiton  Gray,  and  several  unpublished  names  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  all  belong 
to  the  Leptoidea.  A  large  number  of  the  fossils  described  as  Chitons 
(for  instance  Sulcochiton  Grayi  Eyckholt)  are  not  mollusks;  many  of 
them  being  valves  of  Balani  or  fragments  of  isopod  crustaceans. 

Leptoohiton  oancellataa. 

CUton  canodlatus  Sowerby  (as  f  of  Leach  MS.),  Conch.  HI.  f.  104-5^  1839. 

Chiton  allnu  Pulteney,  non  Lin.  fide  Hanley. 

Chiton  eancellatus  Reeve,  Conch.  Ic.  pi.  lix,  f.  152, 1847. 

CMton  asellus  Midd.  Mai.  Ross,  i,  p.  122,  1847,  not  of  Lowe. 

Chiton  eancelUtw  Forbes  &,  Hanley,  Brit.  MoU.  ii,  p.  410,  pL  llx,  f.  .3,  1853 

(outlines  inverted  in  figure). 
LtptoehiUm  eanoeUatus  H.  ^  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  MoU.  i,  p.  473,  1854. 
Chiton  eancdlatue  Jefi&eys,  Brit.  Conch,  iii,  p.  217,  1865;  v,  p.  198,  pL  Ivi,  f.  1, 


Chiton  alveolus  Jefi&eys,  1.  c.  iii,  p.  218,  1865 ;  not  of  Sars. 

Chiton  Miseoi  auct.  not  of  Payraudeau. 

Lepidopleurus  oancellatu9  Bars,  MoU.  Reg.  Arc.  Korv.  p.  Ill,  t.  7,  f.  6  a^k,  1878^ 

dentition  1. 1,  f.  8,  (imperfect). 
f  Lepidopleunu  aroticua  Sars,  1.  c.  p.  112,  t.  7,  f.  7  o^. 
f  =  Chiton  Ulandicu8  Gmelin,  S.  N.  3206,  1788.— Schriiter,  Einl.  iii,  p.  509.— 

DiUwyn,  Rec.  Shells,  i,  p.  10,  1817. 

L.  t.  minim^y  clongata,  valde  elevatlLy  regulariter  arcuate ;  jugo  nullo; 
aurantia  plus  minusve  cinereo  tinct&y  interdum  albidft;  valvis  angus- 
tioribus,  hand  rectangulatis,  apicibus  nullis ;  mucrone  centralis  valde 
elevato,  sculpture  ut  in  L.  asellOj  sed  granulis  parum  majoribus ;  areis 
centr.  parum  divergentibus,  areis  lat.  satis  definitis,  vix  elevatis ;  inttts, 
laminis  sut.  minimis,  triangularibus;  sinu  latissimo,  margiuibusque 
valvarum  k  sculptural  externa  paullulum  crenulatis;  zondj  angusta, 
squamuliis  tenuibus,  hand  imbricatis,  hand  striulatis,  dense  obsit^ 
Lon.  6,  Lat.  3  mm.    Div.  80o. 

Hab. — ^British  seas;  Norwegian  coast  in  50-100  fms.;  Greenland; 
Gulf  of  Lyons  (Jeffr.);  Lofoten,  300  fms.  (Sars);  Vigo,  Spain  (McAn- 
drew);  Dalmatia  (Brusina);  Alaska,  at  XJnalashka,  Shumagins,  Port 
Etches,  and  Sitka  Harbor,  (^100  fms.  Dall  I  Ninety-four  specimens  ex- 
amined. « 

This  species  without  careful  inspection  will  usually  be  confounded 
with  small  specimens  of  Trachydermon  aVbua^  but  a  glance  at  the  sculp- 
ture is  sufficient  to  separate  it.  Prom  several  other  species  of  Leptochi- 
ton  it  is  less  readily  distinguished,  and  a  magnifier  is  indispensable. 
The  differential  characters  are  as  follows : 

The  pustules  which  constitute  most  of  the  sculpture  are  arranged 
like  overlapping  coins  or  a  solid-linked  chain  in  lines  which  in  the  dor- 
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Bal  area  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  animal. 
The  lateral  areas  are  distinct,  and  the  pustules  upon  them  are  arranged 
in  rather  indistinct  lines  radiating  toward  the  lateral  ends  of  the  valves, 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  lines  on  the  dorsal  area.  The  sculpture  on 
the  mucro  is  more  delicate  than  elsewhere.  The  apex  of  the  posterior 
valve  is  not  sunken,  and  is  not  so  sharp  as  in  other  species  compared 
with  it  here  5  the  gh-dle  is  scaly,  with  also  some  small  spinose  transpa- 
rent scales  near  the  margin.  There  are  five  gill-i)lumes  on  each  side, 
prominent  and  near  the  vent.  There  appear  to  be  two  fenestrae  on  ea<;h 
side.  The  lateral  areas  and  other  portions  of  the  valves  are  nearly 
always  colored  with  blackish  or  ferruginous  patches,  but  these,  as  with 
Triichydermon  aJbus^  seem  to  be  really  composed  of  extraneous  matter. 

In  L./uliginatm  Ad.  &  Eve.,  the  pustules  are  much  smaller,  and  while 
having  a  general  longitudinal  arrangement  on  the  dorsum,  do  not  form 
regularly  defined  rows  or  chains.  The  areas  are  not  raised  above  the 
dorsum.  The  shell  is  much  larger  and  more  elevated,  with  a  somewhat 
sunken  and  quite  sharp  posterior  mucro.  The  other  mucrones  are  not 
raised,  but  about  them  the  sculpture  is  more  regularly  aligned  than 
elsewhere.  I  have  compared  the  valves  of  a  typical  specimen  from 
Korea  collected  by  Belcher.  Eeeve's  figure  of  the  sculpture  is  very  bad, 
as  are  most  of  his  details.  X.  alveolus  Sars  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
though  it  has  been  confounded  with  this.  Its  sculpture  is  composed  of 
larger  and  rather  more  sparse,  isolated  pustules,  absolutely  irregular  in 
distribution  and  of  the  same  size  on  the  mucro  and  elsewhere.  Kowhere 
do  they  form  lines.  The  arch  of  the  back  is  peculiarly  round,  the  lateral 
areas  not  raised  and  barely  distinguishable.  The  girdle  seems  similar. 
I  have  compared  typical  examples. 

L.  ooficinnm  Gould,  from  the  types,  is  of  a. different  color,  and  has  a 
much  stronger  and  different  sculpture,  like  lines  of  rope. 

X.  internexus  Carpenter  and  var.  rugatus  Cpr.  are  more  like  concinnuSj 
but  distinguished  from  either  by  the  peculiar  girdle  covered  with  sub- 
equal  scales. 

i.  nexu8  Carpenter  more  nearly  resembles  cancellatusy  but  the  sculp- 
ture is  of  separate,  not  lapping,  rounded-rhomboidal  pustules;  the  mu- 
crones are  much  more  pronounced,  and  the  white  ground  is  prettily 
marbled  with  black  and  gray  inherent  coloration. 

The  name  cancellatus  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  only  in  certain  lights 
that  any  trace  of  reticulation  can  be  observed  faintly.  The  young  are 
flatter  than  the  adults.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  L.  aselluSy  with  which 
Middendorf  united  it,  probably  without  a  comparison. 

L.  arcticus  of  Sars  seems  to  be  a  finely  grown  variety  of  this  species, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  figures ;  at  least  no  differential  characters  are 
given  which  seem  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  not  subject  to 
variation  within  the  limits  of  a  species. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  obtained  by  me  in  Alaska  were  at  first 
referred  tx>fuliginatu8  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  some  specimens  were  dis- 
tributed under  that  name,  or  the  name  of  fuliginosusy  before  I  had. the 
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opiwrtunity  of  making  the  correction,  which,  had  Dr.  Carpenter  survived 
to  finish  his  work,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  himself. 

In  the  hurry  of  field-work,  the  specimens  were  confounded  wiiph  young 
T.  albuSj  and  hence  no  observations  on  the  living  animal  were  made. 
Had  attention  been  drawn  to  it,  it  might,  doubtless,  have  been  obtained 
throughout  the  Aleutian  chain,  but  no  specimens  occurred  in  the  collec* 
tions  from  more  noi-thern  localities.  Jeffreys  states  that  the  under  edge 
of  the  girdle  and  the  soft  parts  are  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  flesh 
color ;  also  that  littoral  specimens  from  Herm  are  larger  than  those  found 
in  deeper  water.    In  Alaska  it  has  been  obtained  only  with  the  dredge. 

The  gills  occupy  a  space  corresponding  to  the  posterior  quarter  of  the 
foot;  there  are  about  eight  or  ten  on  each  side.  The  mantle- edge  is 
plain  and  thick.  The  veil  is  plain.  The  muzzle  is  rounded,  with  a  little 
papilla  at  the  i)osterior  corner  on  each  side. 

Iieptochiton  alveolus. 

Leptochiton  alveolus  (Sars  MS.)  Lov^n,  Ind.  MoU,  Lit.  Scand.  p.  27,  1846. 

Not  of  Jeifreys,  ete. 
Lepidopleurua  alveolus  G.  O.  Sara,  MolL  Reg.  Arc.  Nor.  p.  110,  t.  7,  f.  3  o-^;  t. 

I,  f.  7  (good),  1878. 

ffafc.— Bergen,  Lofoten,  Finmark,  150-^00  f.  (Sars);  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  220  fathoms,  between  Cape  Rosier  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  Anti- 
costi  Island,  Whiteaves !  St.  George's  Bank,  Gulf  of  Maine,  150  fathoms, 
F.  8.  Fish  Com.,  18721 

This  extra-limital  species  is  inserted  here  because  of  its  possible  rela- 
tions with  the  next  si)ecies,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  addition  to 
our  Northeast  American  fauna  made  by  Mr.  Whiteaves.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably distinct  species,  and  if  typical  examples  had  been  examined  by  the 
authors  who  have  referred  it  to  L.  cancellatm^  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  it  would  have  been  so  referred. 

Iieptochiton  BelknapL 

Leptochiton  Belknapi  Dall,  ^oc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  p.  1,  Jan.  187H. 

L.  t.  elongate,  valde  elevata,  dorsaliter  angulataj  albida  plus  minusve 
ciuereo  et  nigrotincta;  valvis  elevatis,  apicibus  distinctis;  mucrono  cen- 
tral! conspicuo;  sculptura  ut  in  L,  alveola j  sed  granulis  in  areis  dorsalis 
sparsim  et  quincuncialiter  dispositis.  Valva  postica  sub  apicfe  concava, 
postic^  sinuata.  Zona  minimii,  spiculis  tenuibus  versus  marginem  mu- 
nita.    Lon.  10.0,  Lat.  3.0  mm.    Div.  90o. 

flafc.— Korth  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  53©  08'  K.,  lon.  171o  19'  W.,  at 
a  depth  of  1006  fathoms;  black  sand  and  shells.  Brought  up  in  the 
5K)unding-cup  by  Capt.  Geo.  E.  Belknap,  U.  S.  K,  on  the  sounding  ex- 
l>edition  of  U.  S.  S.  Tuscarora  in  1874,  bottom  temperature  35o.5  F. 
(Specimens  obtained  by  H.  M.  S.  Challenger  in  Balfour  Bay,  Royal 
Sound,  Kerguelen  Id.,  Southern  Ocean,  in  20-60  fins.,  for  examination 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Eev.  K.  J.  Boog  Watson,  are 
apparently  identical  with  Capt.  Bellcnap's  species.) 
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This  specimen  much  resembles  X.  alveoltMj  to  wliich  I  at  first  referred 
it.  A  careful  microscopical  examination,  however,  shows  differences 
which  I  am  disposed  to  consider  specific;  but  I  have  bat  one  specimen, 
and  others  might  show  modifications  in  these  particulars. 

The  differential  characters  are  as  follows :  In  alveolus  the  pustules  arc 
distributed  evenly,  closely,  and  in  no  pattern  whatever,  all  over  the  sur- 
5race.  In  Belknapi^  they  are  more  widely  separated,  and  arranged  in  quin- 
cunx on  the  dorsum,  the  spaces  seeming  to  radiate  from  the  median 
dorsal  line.  In  alveolus^  the  lateral  areas  are  barely  perceptible;  in  BeU 
Jcnapij  they  are  raised,  concentrically  rugose,  and  the  pattern  of  the  pus. 
tular  arrangement  is  different  and  more  irregular  tiian  that  on  the  dorsum. 
In  Belknapij  also,  the  girdle  is  very  thin,  narrow,  and  sparsely  set  with 
small  i)ellucid  spicules  near  the  margin.  The  posterior  mucro,  or  apex  of 
the  posterior  plate,  in  Belknapiy  is  prominent,  overhangs  a  shallow  con- 
cavity, and  from  its  point  there  diverge  anteriorly  four  depressed  Bnes, 
the  outer  two  to  the  anterior  lateral  angles  of  the  plate,  the  inner  two 
equidistant  from  each  other  and  the  outer  lines.  Between  these  lines 
the  plate  is  swelled,  forming  three  rounded  ridges,  extending  forw^ard 
like  the  leaflets  of  a  trefoil  or  clover.  Nothing  resembling  this  has  been 
observed  on  any  of  the  other  species  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

The  soft  parts,  in  spirits,  appear  to  resemble  the  other  species  com- 
pared with  it.    It  is  evidently  adult. 

It  was  certainly  unexpected  that  a  stone-clinging  mollusk  Hke  a  ChiUm 
should  reach  such  great  depths  as  those  from  which  this  was  obtained. 
In  the  same  region,  and  at  about  the  same  depth,'  a  Cyliclma  and  a 
Naticay  both  api)arently  identical  with  certain  Arctic  species,  were  also 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  Its  enormous  range  in  latitude,  as  indicated 
by  the  Kerguelen  specimens,  reminds  one  of  the  range  of  species  in 
earlier  geological  times,  and  points  out  how  relatively  modem  our  littoral 
marine  faunae  ^piay  be.  It  is  not  the  only  form  common  to  the  southern 
and  northern  oceans. 

JExtra-limital  Species. 
Leptochiton  aseUos. 

Chiton  aaellus  (Chemn.  SpengL)  Lowe,  ZoOl.  Joum.  ii,  p.  101,  pL  v,  f.  3, 4,  I^Xk 

Chiton  cinereus  Montague,  Turton,  and  others,  not  of  Liim6. 

t  Lepidopleurus  cinereus  Sara,  1.  c.  i>.  112,  pi.  7,  f.  8  a-h,  1878;  as  of  Linu^. 

Hah. — ^Northern  seas  of  Europe;  Lofoten  Ids.;  Greenland!  (Morch); 
not  New  England,  as  erroneously  stated  by  authors.  The  einereus  of 
Linn6,  from  his  type,  was  a  Trachydermon. 

Leptochiton  fallglnatufl. 

CJiiton  fuUginatm  Ad.  &  Rve.  Conch.  Icon.  pi.  xxvi,  f.  174, 1847. 

Hah. — Korea,  Belcher.  * 

Leptochlton  ooncizmua. 

Li^todiiUm  condnntu  Old.  Otia,  p.  117,  1860. 

Hob. — ^Hakodadi,  Japan;  Stimpson. 
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Iieptochiton  nexus. 

X.  nexus  Cpr.  Suppl.  Kep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  650. 
Sdb. — California,  Cooper. 

Iieptochiton  Intemezus  and  var.  mgatus. 
X.  iniemexus  Cpr.  MSS. 
Hob. — California,  Cooper,  Canfield  and  Hemphill. 

Hanleyia  mendicarla. 

Chiton  mendicariua  Mighels  &  Adams,  Boston  Joum.  N.  H.  iv,  p.  42,  pi.  iv, 

f.  8, 1842. 
Hanleyia  mendicaria  Cpr.  N.  Engl.  Chitons,  1.  c.  p.  154, 1873. 

Hab, — Casco  Bay;  Grand  Manan,  Stimpson;  Portland  Harbor,  Me., 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Deep-water  specimens  much  larger  than  those 
from  shallow  water. 

Hanleyia  debilis. 

.  Hanleyia  deHlis  Gray,  Guide,  p.  163,  ia57. 
Chiton  HanXeyi  Bean,  Brit.  Mar.  Conch,  p.  232,  f.  57,  1844.— Sara,  1.  c.  p.  109, 
pi.  7,  f.  5  flt-t,  1678. 

Hah. — British  seas  northward;  Mageroe  near  North  Cape,  25-300 f., 
Sars.  Stellwagen  Bank,  Mass.  Bay,  38  fathoms,  gravel;  IT.  S.  Fish 
Com.,  1878.  Type  of  the  subgenus.  A  recent  addition  to  our  Forth- 
east  American  fauna. 

Hanleyia  (?)  abyaaomm. 

CUton  dbyesorum  M.  Sara,  MSS.-<a.  O.  Sars,  1.  c.  p.  109,  pi.  7,  f.  4  o^,  pi.  I, 

f.  6  a-c,  1878. 

Hob. — ^Bergen,  l^orway,  160-200  &thoms,  Sars,  1.  c. 

The  teeth  of  this  species  as  figured  by  Sars  agree  pretty  well  with 
those  of  -ff.  mendicaria^  but  neither  Prof.  Sars'  figures  nor  his  descrip- 
tion afford  means  for  determining  its  generic  position.  The  valves  of 
the  two  specimens  figured  exhibit  rather  remarkable  difterences,  and, 
this  variation  admitted,  the  question  arises.  Is  this  more  than  a  gigantic 
form  of  the  preceding  t 

Hanleyia  tropioalla. 

A  large  and  beautiful  species  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  only  other  recognized  species  of  the  genus,  and  will  be 
described  by  the  writer  in  the  Beport  on  the  Deep-sea  Dredgings  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
steamer  Blake,  in  1878. 

ISCHNOIDEA. 
Genus  TRACHYDEEMON  Cpr. 

Tiachydeiinon  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  649,  a9  a  sahg&ava of  Ittohnoehiton,  type 

Chiton  dnereus  Lowe. 
Lepidoplemrus  sp.  anol 
>  Craspedochilus  0.  O.  Sars,  1.  c.  p.  114. 
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Lophyrus  sp.  G.  O.  Sara,  1.  c.  p.  114,  not  of  Poli. 
<Boreochiton  G.  O.  Sara,  1.  c.  p.  115. 
Leptochiton  sp.  auct. 

CJiar. — LaminsB  inserentes  acutse,  Iseves;  valv»  extus  et  intus  Iscli- 
nochitoni  exacte  simulans;  zonS.  non  porifera,  squamulis  minutissiinis 
liBvibus  confertissime  granulata;  branchi©  breves. 

This  name  was  originally  proposed  as  a  subgenus  of  IscJinochiton  to 
include  Gray's  second  section,  "mantle  scales  minute,  granular"  (P.  Z.  S. 
1847,  p.  147;   Guide,  p.  182, 1857).    In 
all  other  conchological  characters,  the 
group  accords  with  that  genus,  but  the 
animal  diff'ers  in  having  the  gills  either 
entirely  posterior  or  reaching  forward 
from  the  tail  only  to  about  the  middle  i 
of  the  foot,  while  in  IscJinochiton  and  ^ 
Chiton  they  travel  to  its  anterior  ex-  Lowe;  after  Lov6n. 

tremity.  These  characters  indicate  a  transition  between  the  Ischnoid 
and  Leptoid  Chitons  by  means  of  Trachydermon  and  Tonicella.  Guilding 
called  the  radula  of  Chitons  '^Trachyderma'';  but  as  the  name  has  not 
been  adopted,  no  inconvenience  is  likely  to  ensue.    (Cpr.  MSS.) 

The  genus  is  chiefly  northern  in  its  distribution.  Chiton  marginatus 
of  authors  (Pennant's  species  being  indeterminable)  and  C,  cinereus  (Linn.) 
Lowe,  are  identical,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  Hanley  and  others.  The  '^  Lepidoplmrus^  cinereus 
of  Sars  is  not  the  Linnean  species,  which  is  the  type  of  Trachydermon^ 
but  a  Leptochiton.  His  Craspedoehiltis  marginatus  (whether  the  Chiton 
marginatus  of  Pennant  or  not)  is  a  Trachydermon,  and  not  improbably 
the  true  cinereus  of  Linn^,  which  has  been  recognized,  not  from  the 
insufficient  description  in  the  Syst.  JS^atursB,  but  from  his  typical  speci- 
mens, through  the  invaluable  labors  of  Mr.  Hanley. 

Trachydermon  ruber. 

Chiton  ruber  lainn.  S.  N.  ed.  xii,  p.  1107,  1766. — Lowe,  Zool.  Journ.  il,  p.  101, 

pi.  5,  f.  2,  1825.— Gonld,  Inv.  Mass.  p.  149,  f.  24,  1841.— Forbes  &  Hanley, 

Brit.  MoU.  ii,  p.  399,  pi.  lix,  f.  6;  AA,  f.  6,  1853.— Hanley,  Shells  of  Lin. 

p.  17,  1855.— Sowerby,  Conch.  lU.  Chiton,  f.  103-4,  1839.— Reeve,  Conch. 

Icon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  23,  f.  175,  1847.— Jeffreys,  Brit.  Conch,  iii,  p.  224, 

1865;  V,  p.  199,  pi.  Ivi,  f.  4,  1869.— Binney's  Gould's  Inv.  Mass.  p.  260,  f. 

623,  1870. 
Chiton  dnereua  O.  Fabr.  Faun.  Gronl.  p.  423, 1780;  not  of  authors,  nor  of  Linn. ; 

lb.  DUlwyn,  Cat.  Rec.  Sh.  p.  12,  1817. 
Chiton  minimus  Spongier,  Skrift.  Nat.  Selsk.  iv,  1,  1797,  fide  Lovdn,  not  of 

Gmelin  and  Chemnitz. 
Chiton  lcBvi8  Lovdn,   Ind.   Moll.   Lit.  Scand.  p.  88,  1846;  not  of  Montague, 

Forbes  and  Hanley,  etc. 
Chiton  kdvis  Pennant  (probably),  Brit.  Zool.  ed.  iv,  vol.  iv,  p.  72,  pi.  36,  f.  3, 

1777  (bad). 
Chiton  latus  Loach,  Moll.  Brit.  p.  231,  1852,  Doc.,  fide  Jeffi^ys;  not  of  Lowe, 

1825. 
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Vncliydaimoii  mbar. 

CJUtanptuUeau  Couthouy  (M&).— Gld«  Otift  Conoh.  p.  5, 1846  (prolMbly). 
Leptochiton  ruber  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Kec.  Moll,  i,  p.  473,  1854. 
Chiton  (Lcpidopleurus)  ruber  Jeflfreys,  Brit.  Moll,  iii,  p.  210,  1865. 
Drachyderman  ruber  Carpenter,  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  t,  p.  153,  1873, 
BmwehUan  ruber  G.  O.  Sars,  Moll.  Keg.  Arc  Norv.  p.  116,  t.  8,  £  4  a-?,  t.  II,  f. 
3  OH)  (imperfect),  Jnne,  1878. 

Tr.  t  mucrone  jnediano,  satis  elevato:  intus,  v.  post.  9-11-,  ant.  8-11-, 
eentr.  1-flss.  Isevi;  dent,  interdum  solidioribus,  interdum  postice  rugu- 
losis;  sabgnindis  modicis;  sinu  lato,  planato;  zond  normali;  branchiis 
sabmedianis.    Lon.  25j  Lat.  8  mm. 

Hob. — Northern  seas,  widely  distributed;  whole  coast  of  Norway,  low 
water  to  40  f.  (8ars)j  Arctic  and  northern  seas  of  Europe;  Adriatic t 
(Olivi!) ;  Spitzbergen,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  New  England,  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Labrador  coasts;  Tartary  (Lischke);  Kamchatka ;  and  in 
Alaska  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands  westward  to  Attu  and  southward  to 
Sitka,  low  water  to  80  fathoms,  on  stones  and  shells;  probably  also  to 
Bering  Strait  northward.  Two  hundred  specimens  examined.  !  Orange 
Harbor,  Patagonia,  as  0.  puntcetis. 

This  shell  is  apparently  smooth,  as  described  by  Forbes  and  Hanley, 
but  under  a  high  power  appears  finely  reticulated,  as  observed  by  Jef- 
fireys.  Its  color  is  very  variable,  being  usually  marbled  red  and  whitish, 
like  Tonicella  marmorea^  but  the  valves  may  be  uniform  dark  red  or  nearly 
pure  white.  I  have  one  specimen  with  the  four  central  valves  dark  red 
and  the  rest  white;  one  valve  in  a  specimen  is  often  dark  red,  while  all 
the  others  are  marbled.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  Toni- 
ceUa  marmorea  and  some  varieties  of  T.  lineata^  both  of  which  have 
leathery  girdles,  while  this  species  can  almost  always  be  determined  by 
its  farinaceous  girdle,  dusted  with  alternate  red  and  whitish  patches,  the 
latter  nearly  opposite  the  sutures. 

The  identity  or  locality  of  t)r.  Gtould's  specimen,  described  as  C.  puni- 
eeus  Gouthouy,  and  supposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  be  probably  the  same 
as  our  northern  species,  seems  questionable. 

This  species  has  been  much  confused  by  European  authors,  who  have 
persisted  in  referring  the  Linnean  name  to  T.  marmorea  Fabr.,  and  resur- 
recting the  indeterminate  figure  of  Pennant  for  this  species,  though  Mr. 
Hanley  has  determined  the  identity  of  the  Linnean  specimen  with  this 
species,  and  he  did  not  possess  the  marmorea.  The  synonymy  here  quoted 
is  only  such  as  certainly  belongs  to  this  sx)ecies. 

Though  not  collected  in  a  fresh  state  by  me  north  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  broken  valves  found  in  bird-dung  at  Plover  Bay, 
near  Bering  Strait,  are  properly  referable  to  this  species.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  Alaskan  Chitons,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  an  inch. 

The  gill-rows  extend  forward  for  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  foot, 

each  row  containing  twenty  to  twenty-five  branchiae.    The  mantle-edge 

is  very  narrow  and  plain;  there  is  no  veil,  and  the  muzzle  is  plain,  some- 

Proc.  Nat  Mus.  78 21  Feb.  14,  1 8  70. 
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what  produced  beldnd  into  two  comers.  The  eggs  in  part  of  the  ovisac 
were  well  developed,  and  resembled  the  figure  of  the  youngest  stage 
given  by  Lov6n.  Anus  median,  inconspicuous,  close  to  the  mantle-edge. 
On  each  side  of  it,  midway  between  it  and  the  posterior  ends  of  the  gill- 
rows,  is  a  fold  containing  the  ovarian  fenestra.  The  number  of  openings 
varies  from  three  to  six  in  different  individuals.  They  are  linear,  oblique, 
and  close  together.  They  are  more  strongly  marked  in  this  species  than 
in  any  other  Chiton  I  have  examined. 

Traohydermon  albus. 

CJUton  albus  Lin.  S.  N.  ed.  xii,  p.  1107,  No.  8, 1766.— Lowe,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  p.  80, 
1826.— Fabricius,  Faun.  Gi-unl.  p.  422, 1780.— Sowerby,  Conch.  Dl.  Chiton,  f. 
99, 100, 1839.-Oould,  Inv.  MasA.  p.  150,  f.  21,  1841.— Lov^n,  Ind.  MoU.  Lit. 
Scand.  p.  27, 1846.— Middendorf,  Mai.  Ross,  i,  p.  120, 1847.- Forbes  &  Han- 
ley,  Brit.  Moll,  ii,  p.  405,  pi.  Ixii,  f.  2, 1853.— Hanley,  Shells  of  Lin.  p.  17, 
1855.— Stimpson,  Sh.  of  New  Engl.  p.  28, 1851 ;  lb.  Mar.  Inv.  Grand  Manan, 
p.22,1853.— Jeflfreys,  British  Conch,  ili,  p.  220,  1865;  v,  p.  199,  pL  Ivi,  f.  3, 
1869.— Bmney»8  Gould,  p.  283,  f.  525, 1870. 

t  Chiton  aryga  Spengler,  Skrift.  Nat.  Selsk.  Bd.  iv ,  Hft.  1. 1797  (fide  Jeffireys). 

Chiton  oaelloideB  Lowe;  Zool.  Joum.  ii,p.  103,  t.  5,  f.  3, 1825.— Wood,  Ind.  Test. 
Suppl.pl.l,f.9,1828. 

Chiton  aagrinatus  Couthouy,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  zxxiv,  p.  217,  1838;  lb.  Bost. 
Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  ii ,  p.  82, 1838. 

Le^toehiion  aUrne  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  473, 1854. 

C.  {Lepidopleurus)  albua  Jef&eys,  Brit.  Conch,  iii,  p.  210, 1865. 

Trachydermon  albus  Carpenter,  New  Engl.  Chitons,  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  v,  p.  153, 
1873. 

C.  (Leptochiton)  albua  Morch,  MoU.  Greenl.  147, 1875. 

Lophyrus  aUmt  G.  O.  San,  Moll.  Beg.  Arc.  Nory.  p.  114,  t.  8,  f.  2  o-^  (probably 
not  1. 1,  f.  9  o-^),  June,  1878. 

tLophyrus  ejoaratua  G.  O.  Bars,  1.  c.  p.  113,  t.  8,  f.  1  a-k,  t.  u,  f.  1  (bad). 

f  C,  minimus  Gmel.  S.  N.  p.  3205, 1788.    (Bergen. ) 

Tr.  t.  mucrone  mediano,  parum  elevate ;  intus^  v.  post.  10-,  ant.  13-, 
centr.  1-fiss.;  dent.  acutissimiSy  posticis  interdnm  senatis;  sabgrondis 
Bpongiosis;  sinn  modico,  nndulato,  hand  angnlato,  laevi;  zond  squamn- 
lis  soUdioribus ;  brancbiis  medlanis.  Lon.  10,  Lat.  5-6  mm.  Div.  variable. 

Hah. — ^Arctic  and  boreal  seas,  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  British  seas 
south  to  the  Isle  of  Man;  Scandinavian  seas,  10  to  100  fathoms  (as  ex- 
aratm  to  200  fathoms);  Spitzbergen;  Iceland;  Greenland,  White  Sea; 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Massachusetts  Bay;  on  the  Pacific  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  south  to  the  Shumagins  and  west  to  Kyska  and  probably 
to  Attn,  low  water  to  80  fathoms,  on  stones  and  sheUs.  Two  hundred 
and  forty -eight  specimens  examined. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  might  have  been  much  enlarged  under 
the  old  name  of  Chiton  albtts,  but  to  no  particular  purpose.  It  is  a  well- 
known  and  characteristic  Arctic  shell.  American  and  particidarly  deep- 
water  Alaskan  specimens  are  larger,  finer,  and  better  display  the  scales 
of  the  girdle  than  European  specimens.  Sars'  exaratm  would  seem  to 
be  probably  of  this  description.  * 

It  seems  also  to  be  more  common  to  the  westward.    Its  chief  pecu- 
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liarity  is  that  the  central  plates  of  the  tail- valve  are  broken  by  serra- 
tions, and  that  the  scales  are  large  and  gravelly* 

The  plls  are  twenty  to  twenty -five  in  number,  the  rows  extending  to 
the  head.  Mantle-edge  narrow,  plain-  There  is  no  veil,  and  the  semi- 
circular muzzle  is  also  plain.  Anus  terminal,  papillate.  Ovarian  open- 
ings single,  on  each  side,  the  posterior  end  of  the  gill-row  passing  be- 
hind them.  The  oviducts,  as  in  some  other  species,  could  not  clearly  be 
made  out.    The  ovisac  or  ovary  is  inregularly  shaped  and  single. 

The  figure  (pi.  I,  f.  9  a)  strongly  suggests  that  Prof.  Sars,  by  inadvert- 
ence in  selecting  a  specimen  for  examination  of  the  radida,  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  extremely  similar  Leptochitons,  since  it  does  not  resemble  the 
radnla  of  T.  aUmSy  of  which  I  have  examined  both  American  and  Euro- 
pean specimens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  not  particularly  commendable 
figure  of  the  radula  of  X.  exaratus  Sars  looks  more  like  aXbus  than  any- 
thing else. 

?  Traohydermon  Uvldns. 

CUUm  Uvidui  Midd.  MaL  So8&  i,  p.  124,  pL  xiii,  1 3  Or-g,  4, 1847. 

Sab. — Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 

This  species  (and  C  scrohiculatus  Midd.  from  California)  probably  be- 
longs to  this  genus,  but  the  descriptions  and  figiures  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  have  admitted  of  their  identification  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  character  most  emphasized  by  Middendorf  in  C.  lividua  is  a  key- 
stone-like projection  filling  the  anterior  sinus  between  the  two  sutural 
laminffi.  The  specimen  on  which  the  description  was  based  was  a  very 
small  and  perhaps  immature  creature,  with  faint  sculpture,  somewhat 
recalling  Mopalia  Hindsii. 

Hxtra-Umital  Species. 
Trachydennon  einereos. 

Chiton  dnereM  (Lin.)  Lowe,  ZooL  Joum.  ii,  p.  99,  1825.— Forbes  &,  Hanley, 

Brit.  MolL  ii,  402,  pL  Iviii,  fig.  1, 1853  (not  of  Sars). 
TrcLckydermon  marginatm  Cpr.  New  EngL  Chitons,  L  c  p.  153, 1873. 
CraspedochUus  murginahu  Sars,  L  c.  p.  115,  t.  20, 1 16  o-A,  t.  II,  f.  2, 1878. 

Hal). — ^British  and  Scandinavian  seas,  north  to  Lofoten,  sonth  to  Vigo 
Bay,  between  tides  and  to  the  Laminarian  zone.    Type  of  the  genus. 

Traohydennon  dentiens. 

.   Chiton  <2efitien«Gld.0tia,  pp.  6, 242, 1862. 
lachnochiton  {Trachi/dermon)  paeudodentiens  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep.  L  o.  p.  649, 1863. 

JTofc. — ^Puget  Sound  and  Vancouver  Island. 

The  fact  that  the  "teeth"  are  merely  peculiar  color-marks' does  not 
render  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  original  name  of  Dr.  Gould. 

Subgenus  Teachybadsia  Cpr.MSS. 

Trachydermonj  valvis  centraUbus  bi-  seu  pluri-flssatis.  Type  Chiton 
fulgetrum  Eeeve. 

Traohyradsla  alentioa. 

T.  aleutioa  DaU,  Proc.  Nat.  Mas.  p.  1,  Jan.  1878. 

T.  t.  parvfi,  rufocinerea,  oblonga,  fomicata,  jugo  acutissimo;  mucrone 
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subinediano,  apicibns  promiueDtibns;  ar.  lat.  inconspioxds ;  tot&  snper- 
ficie  quincuncialiter  minute  reticulata;  intus,  v.  ant.  16^  post.  11^  centr. 
2-fissat&;  dent,  parvis  x>6rspongiosis^  late  separatis;  subgrondis  8x>on- 
giosis,  Curtis ;  sinu  parvo;  zond  squamulis  minutis  obsitd..  Lon.  6j  Lat. 
3  mm. 

Sab. — ^IS^yska  Harbor,  Kyska  Id.  Constantine  and  KirilofF  Harbors, 
Amchitka  Island,  and  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  in  the  Western  Aleutians,  at 
low- water  mark,  under  stones  on  the  beach,  Dall !    Fifteen  examples. 

This  modest  little  species  is  of  a  dull  livid  purplish  red,  with  an  ashy 
tinge,  especially  on  the  narrow  girdle.  Except  for  the  weU-marked 
ridges  of  growth,  it  appears  smooth,  but  possesses  (like  all  Chitons)  a 
flue  reticulation,  only  visible  under  a  magnifier.  The  laterial  areas  are 
not  distinct,  the  back  is  very  much  rounded,  and  the  valves  well  hooked 
in  the  median  line.  The  substance  of  the  valves  flx)m  within  appears 
remarkably  spongy,  as  if  rotten,  or  even  like  vesicular  pumice,  espe- 
cially under  the  eaves.  The  anterior  slits  are  marked  by  radiatmg  lines 
of  holes,  though  the  teeth  between  them  can  hardly  be  made  out.  The 
posterior  valve,  however,  has  not  this  aid  to  counting,  and  in  the  general 
sponginess  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  many  teeth  or  denticles 
exist.  It  bears  no  marked  resemblance  to  any  other  species  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Genus  TONICELLA  Opr. 

TonieeUa  Opr.  BuU.  Essex  Inst,  v,  p.  154, 1873.    Type  T.  marmorea  Fabr. 

Tonicia  sp.  Adams,  Qray,  Cpr.  aud  others. 

<  Bareochitan  G.  O.  Sara,  Moll.  Re«.  Arc.  Norv.  p.  116,  June,  1878. 

ValvflB,  mucro,  laminse  et  sinus  plerumque  ut  in  Ischnochitone;  zonft 
ut  in  Tonicia,  coriacea,  loevis,  sen  subljevis :  branohice  mediae. 

The  genus  Tonicia  Adams  and  Gray,  to  which  the  species  of  Tonicella 
have  often  been  refeiTed,  has  pectinated  insertion-plates  and  ambient 
gills  like  the  typical  Chitons,  while  Tonicella  has  sharp  plates  and  short 
rows  of  gills.  The  two  groups  also  differ  in  their  dentition.  The  msgor 
lateral  of  Tonicella  is  strongly  tridentate ;  in  Tonicia  the  cusp  of  the 
major  lateral  is  scoop-shaped,  rounded,  with  a  plain  edge,  and  the  radula 
recalls  that  of  Chiton  (typical)  and  CorepJdum.  Prof.  Sars  appears  to 
have  been  unaware  of  Dr.  Cari^enter's  publication  on  the  New  England 
Chitons. 

Tonioella  marmorea. 

Chiton  mdnnoreua  Fabricius,  Fann.  Gronl.  420, 1780. — ^Midd.  Mai.  Ross.  1,  p.  103, 

1847;  Sib.  Reise,  182,  ISol.—Forbes  &  Haiiloy,  Brit.  MoU.  ii,  p.  414,  pL 

Iviii,  f.  2,  pi.  lix,  f.  4,  1853.-^effrcy8,  Brit.  Conch,  iii,  p.  227,  18C5,  v,  p. 

199,  pi.  Ivi,  f.  7,  1809. 
Chiton  ruber  Spenj^ler,  Skrift.  Nat.  Solsk.  iv,  p.  92,  1797.— Lov^n,  Ind.  Moll. 

Scand.  p.  28,  1846 ;  not  of  Linn<$. 
Chiton  IcBvigaius  Fleming,  Edin.  Encycl.  p.  113,  t.  rii;  Brit.  An.  p.  290,  1828.— 

Reeve,  Concli.  Icon.  Chiton,  pi.  27,  f.  179,  1847. 
t  CMUmpunctatus  Strom  (Jeffreys)!,  Acta  Nidr.  iii,  p.  433,  t.  vi,  f.  14. 
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Tonioalla  mamior^a. 

Chiton  latu8  Lowe,  ZooL  Jouiiiu  ii,  p.  103,  pL  5,  £  6-7, 1825. — Sowerby,  Conch. 

IlL  Chiton,  f.  113,  1839. 
Chiton  fulmiuattu  Conthouy,  Boat.  Jonm.  Nat.  Hist  ii,  p.  80,  pi.  3,  f.  19, 1838.— 

Gould,  Inv.  Maas.  i,  p.  148,  fl  3,  1841. 
Chiton  pictiu  Bean,  Thorpe's  Brit.  Mar.  Conch,  p.  264,  pL  — ,  t  56, 1844. 
CMUm  Flemingifu  Leach,  MolL  Gt.  Brit  p.  230,  Dec.  1852. 
TwnUAa  mnrmorea  H.  &  A.  Adama,  Gen.  Kec.  Moll,  i,  p.  474,  1854. 
Tonicella  marmorea  Carpenter,  BolL  Essex  Inst,  v,  p.  154,  1873. 
BoreochiUm  marmoreua  G.  O.  Sais,  MolL  Reg.  Arct.  Korv.  p.  116,  t.  8,  £  3  o-Z, 

t.  n,  £  4  (not  good),  187a 

T.  t.  elongata,  valvis  ut  in  "Trachydermon  ruber'' picturata;  zona 
coriace4,  expansfl.,  Isevi;  intus,  v.  post  8-9,  v.  ant.  8-10,  v.  centr.  l-fls- 
sat^;  sinu  angusto,  altiore,  lasvi    Lon.  4:0,  Lat.  24  mm. 

Hah. — Aleutian  Islands,  8-10  fins.,  rare;  east  coast  of  Forth  America 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  northward  to  Greenland ;  every  part  of  the 
!North  Atlantic  north  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  far  south  as  Dublin  Bay 
on  the  west  and  the  shores  of  Holland  on  the  east;  in  5-100  fathoms, 
according  to  temperature. 

This  well-known  species  has  almost  exactly  such  a  color-pattern  as 
Traehydermon  rvber^  and  in  dry  specimens  the  pilose  girdle  of  the  latter 
is  the  most  convenient  means  of  distinction.  A  comparison  of  European 
with  Greenland  specimens  shows  that  the  latter  are  usually  more  ele- 
vated, and  the  posterior  valve  has  usually  seven  slits  instead  of  eight  or 
nine.  This  form,  of  course,  is  the  typical  one;  those  from  Europe  may 
perhaps  retain  the  varietal  name  of  T.  latus  Lowe.  The  Alaskan  speci- 
mens, as  is  often  the  case  with  mollusca  of  this  region,  are  more  like 
European  than  East  American  specimens,  and  in  the  fresh  condition  ex- 
hibit a  very  broad,  smooth,  yellowish  girdle,  sometimes  as  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  valves  as  the  whole  width  of  the  shelly  part.  Otherwise  they 
agree  with  H"orwegian  specimens.  The  measurements  given  above  at-e 
for  the  very  largest;  they  average  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  doubtless 
extends  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  though  all  our 
specimens  happened  to  come  from  the  Aleutians. 

Jeffreys  states  that  this  may  be  identical  with  C.  punctatus  Strom,  but 
the  name  would  be  an  evident  misnomer,  as  it  is  in  no  way  punctd>te, 
and  the  identification  requires  further  confirmation.   * 

Middendorf  found  a  variation  in  the  number  of  anterior  slits,  being 
five  to  seven,  and  in  posterior  slits  six  to  nine,  in  all,  in  the  specimens 
he  examined,  which  came  from  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic  coast  of  Bussian 
Lapland. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  this  species  with  C.  ruber  Lin., 
but  the  examination  of  the  Linnean  Chitons  by  Mr.  Hanley  has  left  this 
theory  no  sound  foundation,  and  it  hardly  ivquires  further  notice. 

The  gill-rows  of  this  species  extend  forward  three-quarters  the  length 
of  the  foot,  and  each  contaius  twenty  to  twenty-five  branchiae.  Mantle- 
edge  plain,  inconspicuous,  very  narrow.    The  margin  of  the  muzzle  is 
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puckered  up  in  front,  with  the  posterior  comers  produced  into  lappets. 
There  is  no  veil.  Oviducts  not  clearly  made  out.  The  ovarian  openings 
are  simple  and  close  on  each  side  of  and  a  little  behind  the  anus,  from 
which  a  ridge  extends  in  front  of  them  on  each  side.  But  there  appear^ 
also,  to  be  two  openings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  bfanchia 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  gill-rows,  one  on  each  side.  The  contracted 
condition  of  the  specimens,  from  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  in  which  they 
were  preserved,  prevented  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  these  appear- 
ances, 

TonioeUa  lineata. 

Chit&n  Uneatua  Wood,  Gen.  Conch,  p.  15,  pL  2,  t  4-5, 1S15.— Midd.  Mai.  Ross. 

i,  p.  109,  t.  xil,  f.  8-9, 1847.— Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  vii,  f. 

33,  1847. 
Tonicia  Uneata  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  MoU.  i^  p.  474,  1854. 
Chiton  (Ramaohitonj  Stenosemus)  Uneata  Midd.  Mai.  Ross,  i,  p.  34. 
Tonieella  Uneata  Carpenter,  MS. 

T.  t.  mucrone  antice  mediano,  satis  elevato;  intus,  t.  ant.  9-12-,  v. 

post.  S-10-,  V.  centr.  1-fissata;  dent,  obtusioribus  (t.  jun.  acutis),  posticis 

curtioribus,  vix  interdum  rugulosis;  subgrundis  curtis,  spongiosis;  sinu 

angusto,  alto,  ladvi,  angulato;  branchiis  medianis;  test&  externa  subele- 

vatd>7  tegmentum  Iseve,  areis  lateraUbus  vix  distinctis;  flavum  aut  fus- 

cum,  lineolis  albis  pictum,  zou&  coriace^,  oculo  nudo  laevis.    Lon.  30^ 

Lat.  16  mm.    Div.  120o. 

Hob. — ^From  Beriog  Strait  south,  on  both  coasts;  westward  to  Japan 
and  the  Okhotsk  Sea;  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  California,  and 
including  the  whole  Aleutian  chain;  low  water  to  60  fathoms.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  specimens  examined  of  the  typical  form. 

The  painting  of  this  very  characteristic  species  is  very  variable,  even 
on  different  valves  of  the  same  mdividual.  Nothing  can  appear  more 
distinct  than  the  coloration  of  typical  specimens  of  some  varieties,  but 
in  a  large  series  the  differences  do  not  hold  equally  good.  The  number 
of  slits  is  also  somewhat  variable,  occasional  abnormal  or  injured  speci- 
mens having  only  six  or  seven  shts  in  the  tail-valve.  But  fine  and  nor- 
mal specimens  of  both  varieties  show  no  more  than  individual  variations. 

Middendorf,  while  pointing  out  the  distinctions  between  the  following 
species  and  T.  marmorea^  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  connection  be- 
tween the  former  and  T.  Uneata^  and  his  description  does  not  always 
agree  with  Iris  figures. 

From  Tonicia  lineolata  Sowerby,  from  South  America,  beside  the  in- 
ternal generic  characters,  the  exterior  differs  by  the  absence  of  punctures 
and  raised  granules  at  the  sides. 

T.  svbmarmorea  is  further  distinguished  from  Uneata  by  the  somewhat 
raised  lateral  areas,  which  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  present  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Alaskan  Chitons.  The  southern  specimens, 
especially  those  from  Monterey,  generally  have  the  yellow  and  brown 
lines  marginated  with  blue,  which  i)roduces  a  peculiar  color-effect. 
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Tbe  gOl-iows  extend  forward  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  foot.  They 
contain  abont  twenty-seven  branchite  on  each  side.  The  mantle-edge  is 
very  narrow,  hardly  distinguishable  around  the  head.  There  is  no  veil. 
The  edge  of  the  muzzle  is  marginated  all  around,  and  drawn  into  flaps 
at  the  poi^terior  comers. 

Tonioena  sabmannorea. 

Chiton  8ubmarmoreu9  Midd.  Bull.  Acad.  Soi.  St.  P^teraburg,  iv,  No.  8,  1846; 
MaL  Boss,  i,  p.  96, 1847;  lb.  Sib.  Reiao,  p,  178,  pi.  xiv,  fi  7-10,  xv,  f.  7-8, 
1851. 
Chiton  inrignU  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon-  Mon.  Cbiton,  pi.  xxii,  No.  149,  f.  148, 1847. 

T«  t.  nt  in  forma  prsecedente,  sed  test&  extern^  ex  rosea  flavoque  alba, 
maculis  flammulisqne  sed  rufls,  sed  albis  pictd.;  tegmentum  zome  Isevius- 
culum,  nitidulnm,  flavnm  aut  fuscam  pictum. 

Sab — Japan  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  Aleutian  Islands  to  Sitka  and 
Faca  Strait.  It  has  not  been  found  north  of  the  Aleutians  or  south  of 
Washington  Territory. 

In  the  description  of  this  form,  Middendorf,  in  distinguishing  it  from 
jT.  marTnarea^  seemed  to  overlook  its  relations  to  T.  Unecsta^  from  which, 
for  some  time,  I  was  indisposed  to  specifically  separate  it.  The  peculiar 
color  of  the  valves  is  reproduced  sporadically  on  some  valves  of  T.  line- 
ata  in  occasional  specimens;  though  these  may  be  due  to  hybridization. 
The  dentition,  elsewhere  figured,  indicates,  however,  that  the  two  forms 
are  specifically  distinct.  The  soft  parts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  T. 
mamwrea  in  every  resi)ect  except  that  the  openings  near  the  anus  were 
absent.  The  specimen  was  a  male,  and  the  structure  of  the  spermsac 
recalled  that  of  Acmcea.  Some  of  these  differences  may  be  sexual;  at 
all  events,  the  subject  requires  investigation  from  living  specimens. 

Tonioella  sacoharina. 

JOnUoella  sacoharina  Dall,  Proc  Nat.  Mns.  p.  %  Jan.  187a 

T.  t.  parvft,  oblongd^,  tot^  superficie  saccharin^  rufo  et  albescente  picta ; 
mucrone  submediano,  inconspicuo;  ar.  lat.  inconspicue  elevatis,  ar.  dors, 
sanguinosis,  aeque  quincuncialiter  lente  reticulata;  v.  ant.  10-11-,  v. 
post  8-10-,  V.  centr.  1-fissatu;  dent,  parins,  spongiosis;  sinu  parvo;  sub- 
grundis  spongiosis,  mediocris;  zonft  coriacea  ut  in  Tanicellce  aliis. 
Branchiis  mediis.    Lon.  0.5,  Lat.  4  mm. 

Sdb. — ^Aleutian  and  Shumagin  Islands;  Kyska,  XJnalashka,  and  Koni- 
nshi,  3  to  13  fathoms  on  stones!  St.  Paul,  Pribiloff  Ids.,  15  fathoms. 
Seven  specimens  examined. 

This  interesting  little  species  has  the  lustre  of  rock-candy,  through 
which  the  microscopic  reticulation  is  barely  perceptible.  It  is  marked, 
in  all  the  specimens  obtained,  by  the  red  wine  colored  dorsal  areas  con- 
trasted with  a  waxy  white  color  of  the  lateral  areas,  rendering  its  rec- 
ognition easy.    The  girdle  is  dark,  leather}-,  narrow,  slightly  pubescent, 
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and  furhiBhed  at  it^  extreme  margin  with  a  fringe  of  fine  spiny  hairs  or 
spicules,  as  in  T»  marnwrea. 

?  Tonloella  Sitken«is. 

CJiiton  Sitkemis  Midd.  Bnll.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  P6tei8b.yi,  p.  121, 1846;  MaLRo8& 

i,p.ll2,t.xiii,f.l-2.1847. 
Tonida  Sitkcnsis  H.  <&  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Roc.  Moll,  i,  p.  474, 1854. 
Not  Chiton  SUkcnsis  Reove,  Conch.  Icon.  sp.  &5, 1847. 

?T.  t.  externa  depressa;  tegmentum  Isevioscalum,  cureis  lateralibus 
indistinctis,  sub  lente  sparsim  granulosum,  rubicundumj  limbi  laevius- 
cull  epidermis  zonalis  submicroscopio  stroma  exhibet  spinulis  latenti- 
bus  erectis  munitum;  v.  ant.  8-,  v.  post.  10-,  v.  ceutr.  1-flssata;  branchiae 
posticae,  parcae,  no.  circ.  24.    Lon.  10,  Lat.  6  mm.    Div.  130^. 

Hah. — Sitka,  one  specimen  (Midd.). 

The  above  species  described  by  Middendorf^  if  not  a  variety  of  one  of 
the  others,  has  not  yet  been  identified  or  collected  by  any  other  natural- 
ist. His  description  difters  very  much  from  his  figures,  while  the  ante- 
rior teeth  are  figured  as  grooved  outside;  if  correct,  an  unusual  charac- 
ter. It*  is  said  to  be  nearest  to  T.  stibmarmoretiSy  and  may  well  be  a 
young  specimen  of  one  of  its  numerous  varieties. 

Genus  SCHIZOPLAX  DalL 

Schizoplax  Dally  Proc.  Nat.  Mas.  p.  2,  Jan.  1878. 

Tanicia  sp.  H.  S&  A.  Adams. 

Sdtizoplax  Cpr.  MS.  (sabgenas  of  TonUeUa). 

Testa  et  zona  Tonicellae  simulans;  valvae  centrales  sulco  jugali  medi- 
ano,  antico  argute  incisse;  branchise  subambientes. 

For  this  remarkable  form,  which  is  distinguished  from  alj  other  known 
Chitons  by  the  median  slit  in  all  th6  central  valves,  I  proi>o8e  to  adopt 
the  MS.  name  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  Middendorf 's  figures,  rais- 
ing its  value,  however,  to  the  rank  of  a  genus.  The  specimens  obtained 
by  us  appear  to  be  the  first  obtained  by  any  one  since  the  original  spcr 
cimens  of  Middendorfi 

SohixoplaaE  BrandtiL 

Chiton  Brandlii  l^iidd.  Boll.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  P^tersb.  vi,  p.  117, 1846;  MaL  Ross. 

i,  p.  128, 1847. 
Chiton  (HamMihitony  Steno9emu8)  BrandUi  Midd.  Sib.  Reiae^  p.  174,  t.  xv,  f. 

l-«,  1851. 
Tonida  Brandtii  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  474, 1854. 
Schizoplax  Brandtii  Dall,  Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  p.  2,  Jan.  1878. 

S<  t.  ovali,  longiori,  angustiori,  satis  elevata;  jugo  rotnndato;  oliva* 
ceo-fasca,  caeruleo  sen  strigata,  sen  maculata  seu  uebulosft;  seepe  irregu* 
lariter  castaneo;  mucrone  centr.  irregulariter  subplanatoj  v,  post,  om- 
nino  satis  regulariter  excurvatil;  ar.  jug.  nonnisi  colore  definitis,  ar.  lat. 
vix  definitis,  tota  superficie  laeviore,  sub  lente  conspicue  quinc.  granu- 
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latft;  eona  angosta,  olivaceo-cineTeo  maculAtS,  confertim  spinulis  minntis 
omata,  ocnlo  nudo  sabldBvis;  submicroscopio  epidermis  dorsalis  pubes- 
cens,  stroma  spinulis  rorioribas  latentibus  erectis;  mncro  indistinctis 
in  somma  tamen  linea  mediana  yalvarom  intermedianun  8nx>eme  sulcus 
decurrit  linearis,  longitudinalis,  argute  incisus;  sinu  jugali  modico,  alto, 
baud  laminato,  oonspieue  spongiosa,  subgrondis  minimis,  maxime  spon- 
giosis; V.  ant.  11-,  post.  11-,  centr.  1-fiss.  BranchisB  circ.  22,  subambi- 
entes.    Lon.  16,  Lat.  5  mm.    Div.  140^.    . 

Sab. — Shantar  Bay,  Okhotsk  Sea,  Midd.;  Aleutian  Islands  eastward 
to  Sitka  Harbor,  low  water  to  12  fathoms  on  stones  and  shells;  Ball! 
Kinety-three  specimens  examined. 

This  very  remarkable  species  is  very  prettily  marbled  with  olive, 
chestnut,  and  blue;  the  girdle  generally  dark  olive,  dashed  with  ashy 
spots  and  in  fine  specimens  having  a  pubescent  appearance.  The  slit 
is  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  substance  of  a  dark  brown  color,  most 
visible  from  within.  The  branchise  appear  to  reach  nearly  to  the  head. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  reach  as  fkr  south  as  Puget  Sound. 

The  soft  parts  are  yellowish  white.  The  gill-rows  extend  three-fourths 
of  the  length  of  the  foot  forward  from  their  posterior  termination,  and 
each  contains  about  twenty-two  branchiaa.  Mantle-edge  thick,  plain; 
veil  small,  plain.  Muzzle  small,  plain,  with  two  large  squarish  lappets 
at  the  posterior  comers.  The  supposed  oviducts  open  on  each  side 
through  a  small  rounded  papilla  in  the  vicinity  of  the  third  or  fourth 
branchia  counting  forward,  and  between  the  line  of  the  gill-row  and 
the  side  of  the  foot. 

Genus  CH^TOPLBUEA  Shuttleworth. 

CJuetopleura  Shuttlew.  Bern.  Mitth.  Juni  1853.    Tyi>e  Chiton  Peruvianus  Lam. 
<^Cha!topleura  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Reo.  Moll.  1,  p.  475,  1854. 
<Aeanlhoplewra  Gray,  P.  Z.  8. 1847,  p.  67. 

Testa  Ischnochitoni  simUis;  zonft  plus  minus ve  pilosft.  BranchisB 
ambientes. 

ChflBtoplenra  HartweglL 

Chiton  Bartwegii  Carpenter,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p.  231. 

Trackyderman  HarUvegii  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  Assoc  1863,  p.  649. 

C.  t.  colore  olivaceo,  cinereo  seu  rufo-fusco  seu  cupreo-viridi,  saepe 
eleganter  maculoso;  intus,  intense  cseruleo-viridi;  mucrone  mediano 
satis  elevatoj  vahis  singulis  tumentibus,  eleganter  arcuatis,  apicibus 
conspicuis,  suturis  marg.  distinctis^  ar.  diag.  hand  nisi  costis  tumenti- 
bus subobsoletis  discemendis;  tot^  superflcie  super  granulis  minimis, 
sub  lente  solum  distinguendis,  granis  parvis  ubique  sparsis;  super  ar. 
diag.  et  v.  term,  granis  majoribus  irregulariter  verrucosis;  intus  v.  post. 
9-12-,  ant.  10-11-,  centr.  l-fissatis;  dent,  solidis,  obtusis,  interdum  subru- 
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galosiSyValdeseparatis;  subgrandis  spongiosis,  param  extantibas;  sina 
alto,  lato,  planato,  spongioso,  baud  lamiiiato;  paginft  intern^  callosft; 
zona  fosc%  minutissinie  granolosS^  inter  granulas  setis  pellncidis  mini- 
mis hue  et  illuc  decurrentibns.    Lon.  25,  Lat.  16  mm.    (Opr.  MS.) 

Haib. — Oolumbian  Arcbipelago,  probably  reaching  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Alaska,  and  southward  to  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  Oalifomia. 
Forty  specimens  examined. 

This  species  having  been  originally  described  from  imperfect  speci- 
mens, I  insert  Dr.  Carpenter'samended  diagnosis.  It  has  not  occurred 
in  our  collections,  but  being  a*bundant  in  the  Vancouver  region,  doubt- 
less occurs  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  It  is  an  aberrant  species,  and  at 
some  time  may  require  to  be  separated  from  the  genus  to  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  myself  have  provisionally  referred  it. 

ChaBtopleura  NattalllL 

Chiton  NttttaUii  Cpr.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  231. 

TrachydermoH  Nuttam  Cpr.  SuppL  Bep.  Br.  Aasoo.  1863,  p.  649. 

C.  t.  mucrone  satis  planato^  intus  v.  post.  11-,  ant.  8-,  centr.  l-flssatS>; 
aliter  ut  in  (7.  Hartwegii  formats 

Hab, — ^With  the  last,  also  probably  in  Alaska. 

All  the  specimens  examined  appear  to  differ  from  C.  Hartwegii  in  the 
broad  non-swelling  valves,  squared  at  the  sides,  and  not  beaked  or  waved. 
It  may  yet  prove  merely  a  variety.  The  characters  of  the  mantle  and 
interior  are  aberrant,  as  in  the  last  species. 

Genus  ISCHNOCHITOK 

IschnocUion  Gray  }•,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  pp.  128-7. 
Zepidopleurua  Ad.  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  471,  1854. 

Testa  tenuior;  lam.  insert  regulares,  acutae,  nee  pectinatae  nee  serra- 
tse;  subgrundsB  majoresj  sinus  plerumque  loevis;  zona  squamosa,  squa- 
nus  plerumque  striatis^  branchisd  elongatie.  (Cpr.)  Type  J.  longicyinba 
Quoy. 

The  main  character  of  this  genus,  which  includes  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  species  of  any  single  group  of  Chitons,  consists  in  the  row  of 
sharp  smooth  insertion-teeth,  surrounded  by  more  or  less  projecting 
eaves,  as  first  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  Mazatlan  Catalogue 
(p.  194),  and  in  the  scaly  girdle.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  divided  the  group 
by  its  minor  characters  into  the  following  subgenera: 

1.  Stenoplax  Cpr « C,  limaciformis  Soworby. 

Body  elongate.    Soalos  elougate,  chaffy,  striated,  irregular,  and  crowded. 

2.  Stencradeia  CpT • C.  magdalcMnnB  BiudB. 

Like  Stenoplax,  with  numerous  side-slits. 

3.  Ischnoplax  Cpr C,  pecimain^  Sowerby. 

Like  Stenoplax,  but  with  occasional  large  scales  rising  above  the  rest,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  short  striated  bristles.    Mucro  raised,  subposterior. 
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,  4.  Reierozona  Opr ^ • jS".  oariosa  Cpr. 

Body  elongate ;  two  kinds  of  rather  solid,  striated  scales. 

&.  7«cAii^K^i<(m  (restricted)  Cpr .C.  longicymha  Qvloj, 

Scales  transyerse,  flattened,  somewhat  imbricated,  generally  striated. 

6.  Iscknoradsia  Cpr.  ex  Shnttleworth • C.  diirpar  Sowerby. 

Scales  striated.    Central  valyes  with  many  slits. 

7.  Lepidopleurus  Cpr £x  C.  itfcrfcn^i  Midd. 

Scales  solid,  imbricated,  smooth. 

8.  L^idoradaia  Cpr C.  australia  Sowerhy, 

Similar  to  the  last,  with  many  slits  in  central  yalyes. 

The  only  Alaskan  species  of  the  restricted  subgenus,  so  far  as  known, 
is  the  following  form. 

Zschnoohiton  interstinotns. 

Chiton  inieratinctus  Gould,  Moll.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  p.  322,  pi.  27,  f.  423,  a,  h,  1852. 
C.  (Leptochiton)  intentinctus  Gould,  Otia,  p.  230,  242,  1862. 
Callochiion  interatinctua  H.  &  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Rec.  Moll,  i,  p.  471,  1854. 
Traokydemum  intersiinchu  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  p.  649. 
ItohnochUan  tnteratinctua  Cpr.  MS.  1871. 

1. 1.  mucrone  antice  mediano,  satis  elevato;  intus  v.  post.  12-,  ant.  10-, 
centr.  1-flss. ;  dent.acutis;  subgrundismodicis;  sinu  lato,planato;  zo7id 
squamulis  subovalibus,  tenuissime  striatis.  Lon.  17,  Lat.  7  nmi.  Biv. 
llOo. 

Hob. — Sitka  Harbor,  12  fathoms,  mud  and  gravel  I  south  to  Monterey 
and  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California.  Eighty-seven  specimens 
examined. 

This  is  a  modest  little  species  of  a  dark  red  color,  mottled  with  light 
about  the  jugum.  The  riblets  are  somewhat  broken  into  tubercles  by 
the  lines  of  growth.  It  appeared  to  be  very  abundant  at  Sitka  in  the 
locaUty  where  it  was  found.  There  are  no  other  species  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  it  in  this  district. 

The  giU-rows  are  nearly  as  long  a«  the  foot.  The  muzzle  is  produced 
into  lappets  at  the  comers,  l^o  data  in  regard  to  the  fenestne  could  be 
obtained  from  the  dry  specimens. 

Isohnoradsia  tzlfida. 

Trachydermon  trifldvi  Cpr.  Suppl.  Rop.  Br.  As.  1833,  p.  649;  Proc.  Phil.  Acad. 
Nat  Sci.  1865,  p.  60. 

I.  satis  magniL,  satis  elevatA,  regulariter  ovali  j  rufo-castaneft,  pallidiore 
et  intensiore  maculate.;  jugo  acutiore,  gothico;  mucrone  mediano,  pla- 
nato;  tota  superficie  vix  minutissime  granulate ;  ar.  centrali  llneis  trans- 
versis,  jugo  perpendicularibus  circ.  VIII  altissime  punctatis;  ar.  lat. 
valde  definitis,  costis  obsoletis  II-IV,  iuterdum  ad  interstitiispunctim- 
depressis;  intus,  pagina  interna  albido-camed,  radiis  II  rufo-puri)ureis 
ab  nmbonibus  planatis  divergentibus;  v.  post.  13-,  v.  ant.  13-,  centr.  2- 
fissatis,  dentibus  acutis  interdum  ad  margines  serratis,  interdum  extus 
striatis  sed  interdum  normaliter  laivibus;  subgrundis  conspicuis  sub- 
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spongiosiB^  siaa  minore,  laminato,  lamina  atroque  latere  et  interdam  t 
in  medio  fissat&;  zon&  squamolis  perparvis,  solidioribos,  irregularity 
instructis  kevibos,  instract&;  branduis  fere  ambientibos,  per  valvas 
YI  posticns  continuis.    Lon.  40,  Lat.  26  mm.    Dir.  135^. 

Hob. — Sitka,  Port  Etched,  9-18  fins,,  gravel,  rare;  douth  to  Paget 
Sound.    Six  specimens  examined. 

This  rare  and  fine  species  is  not  particularly  handsome,  being  of  dull 
and  livid  colors,  but  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  straight  trans- 
verse ribs  on  the  dorsal  areas,  with  spongy  interspaces,  and  by  the 
pretty  regular  division  of  the  lateral  areas  into  three  well-marked  radi- 
ating costse,  which  are  separated  in  the  insertion-plat/C  by  two  fissures. 
'So  other  species  of  the  region  resembles  this  in  sculpture.  Muzzle  with 
a  pectinated  margin  in  front  produced  into  rounded  lappets  at  the 
comers.  Gill-rows  as  long  as  the  foot,  containing  each  28-35  brancbisB. 
Veil  absent.  Mantle-edge  plain,  narrow.  There  is  a  small  spherical 
lump  on  each  side  of  the  girdle  just  behind  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
gill-rows,  which  are  turned  out  toward  the  girdle  and  widely  separated 
behind.  'The  anus  is  large,  median,  and  crenate,  opening  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  foot.  'So  ovarian  openings  could  be 
detected,  and  the  species  presents  some  peculiarities  which  call  for 
further  research  with  more  material. 

Subgenus  Lepidopleubus  s.  s.  Gpr. 
Lepldopleums  Mertensii. 

Chiton  Merteneii  Midd.  BuU.  Ac.  Sci.  St.  P^tenb.  yi,  p.  118, 1846. 

Chiton  (PhiBnochiton,  Hamachiton,  Stenoeemue)  Mertenni  Midd.  Mai.  Row.  p.  34, 

125,  pL  xiv,  f.  1-3  fl-*,  1847. 
Leptoohiton  Meriensii  H.  Sb  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Bee.  HolL  i,  p.  473,  1854. 

L.  t.  colore  rubido,  interdum  intensiore  nebuloso;  mucrone  subcen* 
trali,  hand  elevato;  intus  v.  term,  d-12-,  centr.  1  fiss.;  dent,  acutis;  sub- 
grundis  m^joribus;  sinu  lato,  planato,  Isevi;  zond  rubid&  sen  pallidiore, 
squamis  ovoideis,  nitentibus,  laevibus  vix  regnlariter  confertissune  im- 
bricate.   Lon.  20,  Lat.  6  mm.    Div.  100^. 

Hal). — Sitka  and  vicinity,  south  to  Monterey,  GaL  Many  specimens 
examined. 

Middendorf 's  description  and  figures  of  this  shell  do  not  agree  well 
together.  Its  fine  red  color,  sharp  and  prominent  sculpture,  usually 
free  from  erosion  or  nuUipore,  and  beautifully  shining  and  regular  scales, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  easily  recognized  of  the 
Alaskan  Chitons.  There  are  no  others  in  that  region  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  it.  It  rarely  shows  a  white  valve  or  a  daah  of  white  on 
some  of  the  valves. 

The  soft  parts  of  this  species  are  whitish.  The  anus  is  on  a  papilla» 
Mantle-edge  narrow,  grauulose,  forming  on  each  side  behind  the  last 
brauchia  a  rounded  lump  or  tumor.  Near  this  the  ovarian  ox>enings 
were  thought  to  be  detected.    Muzzle  semicircular,  cornered  behind  on 
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•  each  side.    'So  veil.    Gill-rows  three-quarters  as  long  as  the  foot,  each 
contataing  about  forty  branohisd, 

(In  Lepidaradiia  australiSy  the  gill-rows  were  found  to  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  foot,  and  to  contain  forty-seven  branchise  in  each. 
Mantle-edge  plain,  thin;  muzzle  plain,  semicircular,  without  a  veil; 
the  ovarian  openings  situated  close  on  either  margin  of  the  anus.) 

ACANTHOIDEA. 
Genus  mJTTALLISrA  Opr.  MS. 

Loricft  elongatft,  valvis  antioe  projectis;  muoro  posticus,  elevatus; 
laminsB  acutsB,  Iseves,  (nisi  v.  post.).elongatSB;  v.  {centrales  bifissataB; 
sinus  hand  laminatus,  planatus;  zonik  spinosft. 

From  Acanthopleura  this  genus  differs  in  the  smoothness  of  the  sharp 
teeth,  In  their  great  length  and  Eadsioid  slitting;  in  the  thrown-back 
mucro,  which  often  projects  beyond  the  margin ;  in  the  throwing  forward 
of  the  rest  of  the  shell,  as  in  Katherina^  and  in  the  deep  spongy  flat 
sinus  which  Interrupts  the  sutural  laminie.  The  name  is  given  in  honor 
of  the  late  Thomas  Nuttall,  Esq.,  once  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Harvard  College,  and  the  original  discoverer  of  the  typical  species,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  the  shells  and  plants  of  California.    (Cpr.) 

NnttaUlna  soabra. 

CWon  9oaJber  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  Mon.  Chiton,  pi.  xvii,  f.  106, 1847. 
ChiUm  4MlifoTfiiimB  (Nutt.  MS.)  according  to  Carpenter. 
Not  CMon  oaMfomieui  (Natt.  MS.)  according  to  Reeve. 
Aoaiiiihiaplimra  soabra  Qjjit.  Sappl.  Rep.  Br.  Aaaoo.  1863,  p.  649. 

N.  t.  mucrone  postico,  sed  baud  terminali,  maxime  trans  marginem 
posticum  elevate;  v.  post.  7-8-,  v.  ant.  10-11-,  centr.  2-flssatis;  dent, 
acutis,  IsBvibus,  (nisi  postice)  prsBlongis,  antice  valde  projectis;  valvis 
centralibus  dent.  post,  minoribus;  subgrundis  parvis,  hand  sulcatis; 
sinu  altissimo,  l0.to,  planato,  spongioso,  hand  laminato;  eon&  lat&  Grassft; 
spinis  testaceis  curtioribus  densissime  obsit^    Lon.  36,  Lat.  10  mm. 

Hob. — ^Vancouver  district,  south  to  California,  probably  in  the  south- 
em  islands  of  Alaska;  at  and  above  high- water  mark,  in  crevices  of  the 
rocks;  at  Monterey  abundant. 

This  singular  species,  not  yet  obtained  from  Alaska,  but  which  will 
probably  be  found  there,  like  some  Litorinas,  seems  habitually  to  prefer 
positions  where  it  can  at  most  be  reached  by  the  spray  in  storms,  on  ex- 
posed headlands,  where  the  breeze  comes  in  damp  and  cool  from  the  sea. 
The  i)ointed  valves  overlap  each  other  so  much  that  when  the  creature  is 
curled  up  they  project  from  the  girdle,  giving  a  pectinated  outline,  un- 
usual in  Chitons.  The  valves  are  almost  always  eroded,  even  the  prom- 
inent mucro  is  often  hollowed  out,  and  the  sculpture  can  rarely  be  seen 
except  in  young  specimens.  The  color  is  grayish  or  brownish,  with 
whitish  streaks;  the  girdle  has  the  asx>ect  of  dead  brownish-black  moss, 
.  sometimes  with  ashy  spots  at  the  sutures.    - 
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I 

Oeder  DOCOGLOSSJL 

Suborder  ABRANCHIATA. 

FamUy  LEPETID^. 

Genus  LEPETA  Gray. 
Lepeta  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  168.— Dall,  Am.  J.  Conch,  v,  1889,  p.  140. 

Subgenus  Lepeta  Dall  ex  Gray. 

Lepeta  Dall,  Mon.  Famf!  Lepetidae,  Am.  J.  Conch,  v,  1869,  p.  141. 

Lepeta  casoa. 

Patella  ccBoa  O.  F.  Mflller,  Prodr.  Zo5L  Dan.  1766^  p.  237;  lb.  ZooL  Dan.  i, 

p.  12. 
Lepeta  oosoa  Gray,  P.  Z.  8.  1847,  p.  168.— DaU,  1.  c.  p.  141,  pi.  15,  f.  4.    (Type.) 

Hdb. — ^In  Alaska,  in  23  fathoms,  off  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  near 
Point  Barrow,  Arctic  Ocean  north  from  Bering  Strait  (Smith  1  3 
specimens).  Elsewhere,  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  Eastern  North 
America  generally,  10-100  fathoms  (Sars);  Massachusetts  Bay  north- 
ward, in  America.  In  Europe  northward  from  Danish  waters  j  on  the 
Norwegian  coast;  the  Hebrides,  etc. 

This  species  has  not  been  found,  though  reported,  erroneously,  south 
from  Bering  Strait  on  the  Pacific  side.  Such  references  refer  to  L.  (0.) 
cancentrica.  JefGreys  found  it  in  six  hundred  and  ninely  fathoms  off 
Holsteinborg  in  Greenland,  and  it  ranges  from  that  depth  to  a  few 
fathoms.  That  it  has  a  curved,  nearly  spiral,  deciduous  nucleus  when 
very  young,  was  announced  by  me  in  1869,  and  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Jef- 
freys in  his  Report  on  the  Mollusca  of  the  Valorous  Expedition.  It  is 
the  Patella  Candida  of  Oouthouy,  P.  eerea  of  MoUer,  and  probably  the 
Lepeta  FranJdini  of  Gray  MSS. 

Subgenus  Ceyptobranchia  Dall  ex  Midd. 

CryptobranMa  Midd.  (pars).  Sib.  fieise,  p.  183, 1851.— Dall,  Mon.  LepetidiB,  1.  c.  1869, 
p.  143. 

The  name  Cryptohranchia  was  previously  used  by  Gray,  Fleming,  and 
Deshayes  for  different  groups  of  moUusks  of  family  or  greater  value,  but 
has  in  none  of  these  cases  been  used  or  adopted  by  other  naturalists,  and 
hence  was  not  preoccupied  for  the  group  of  Middendorf. 

Cryptobranobla  oonoentrioa. 

Patella  (Cryptohranchia)  eoBoa,  yar.  p  eoneeHtriea^  Midd.  Sib.  Beiae,  p.  183,  pi. 

xvi,  f.  6, 1851. 
Cryptohranchia  oonoentriea  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  143,  pi.  15,  f.  2  a-/.  < 

Lepeta  ccecoides  Cpr.  Sappl.  Rep.  Br.  As.  1863,  pp.  603,  651. 

Hob. — ^North  Japan,  Stimpson!  Schrenck!,  eastward  throughout  the 
Aleutians,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  (DaU  I),  British  Columbia 
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(Fisher!)  to  Paget  Sound,  W.  T.  (Swan  and  Kennerly!).  Abundant 
&'om  low  water  to  eighty  fitthoms  on  stones  and  shells,  sometimes  attain- 
ing the  length  of  an  inch,  but  usually  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  specimens  examined. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  of  the  family.  In  it, 
beside  differences  in  dentition,  the  apex  is  simply  pointed  or  blunt,  not 
deciduous,  as  in  the  typical  Lepeta.  The  sculpture  is  usually  faint,  but 
sometimes  raised  in  beautifdl  concentric  friUs,  from  which  the  name  was 
derived.  Small  specimens  from  slight  examination  have  been  quoted  as 
L.  ecBca  by  authors.    It  has  not  yet  been  found  north  of  the  Aleutians. 

C.  conoentrica  var.  instabills. 

t  Cryptobranchia  instabilis  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  145,  pi.  15,  f.  6. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  provisional  name  which  I  applied  to  this 
singular  form  is  only  of  varietal  value.  It  seems,  from  later  specimens, 
to  be  a  form  which,  from  living  on  the  stalk  of  NereocystiSy  has  become 
peculiarly  arcuated  and  greatly  thickened,  much  like  Acmcea  instoMliSj 
which  has  the  same  habit.  It  has  only  been  found  at  Sitka  in  small 
numbers,  dead,  in  10-15  fathoms. 

Cxyptobranchla  alba. 

C.  dlha  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  145,  pi.  15,  f.  3  Or-d,  1869. 

Hob. — ^Plover  Bay,  E.  Sib.,  Dall  I  Seniavine  Straits,  StimpsonI 
Akutan  Pass,  Aleutian  Islands,  Dall !  Dead  on  besCCh.  Alive  at  six- 
teen flBbthoms,  gravel.    Twenty-four  specimens  examined. 

This  species  appears  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  distribution  of  £. 
cceca  and  0.  ooTicentrica.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from,  the  latter  by  its 
smooth  surface  and  rounded  apex  and  back,  beside  anatomical  charac- 
ters. It  rarely  reaches  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  the  purest 
whiteness. 

Extrorlimital  Species. 

Subgenus  PrLiDiUM  Forbes. 

JPUuIiicm  Forbes,  AtbeniBiixn,  Oct.  6, 1849,  p.  1018.— Forbes  Sl  Haoley,  Brit.  MolL  ii, 
p.  440, 1849;  not  of  Middendor^  Sib.  Beise,  p.  214, 1851.— Dall,  1.  o.  1869 
(synonymy,  etc.,  in  fuU). 

loihM.  Gray,  not  Forbes,  1854  (cf.  DaU,  L  c.  1869). 

Teciura  Jeffiroys,  1865,  not  of  Gray  (1847),  nor  of  autbors. 

ScuUHlina  Cbenu  (pars),  Sars,  not  of  Gray,  1847. 

PUidinm  fblTurn. 

Patella  fulva  O.  F.  Mtiller,  Prodr.  Zool.  Dan.  p.  227,  1776. 
Pilidiumfulvum  Forbes,  Athensenm,  1.  c.  Oct.  6, 1849.— Dall,  1.  c.  1869. 
Iridium  rubellum  Stm.  Checklist  Sh.  N.  Am.  E.  Coast,  No.  312,n666. 
Tecturafiilv  Jeflfreys,  Br.  Conch,  iii,  p.  260, 1865. 
Patella  forheHi  J.  Smith,  Wem.  Soc.  Mem.  viii,  p.  107,  pi.  ii,  f.  3. 
Scutcllinafttlva  G.  O.  Sars,  MoU.  Reg.  Arct.  Norv.  p.  122,  1878. 

Hob. — Northern  and  Arctic  seas  of  Eastern  America  and  Eurox)e} 
doubtfully  reported  from  the  Adriatic,  where,  if  it  be  correctly  identified, 
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if,  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  polar  colony,  like  that  in  the  Golf  of 
Lyons.    It  ranges  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

This  species,  like  CryptobrcmchieLy  has  a  rounded  non-spiral  apex. 
When  the  Arctic  shores  of  Alaska  are  more  carefully  searched,  it  may 
turn  up  there ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  common  species  anywhere. 

The  name  PiUdiwii  has  been  used  for  a  stage  in  the  larva  of  certain 
invertebrates,  but  not  as  having  an  assured  standing  in  systematic 
nomenclature.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  it  should  be  replaced  by 
any  other.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  b^ong 
even  to  the  same  £a*mily  as  the  Tectura  of  most  authors,  though  erro- 
neously called  Tectura  by  Adams  and  others.  It  was  sent  by  Morch, 
under  the  name  of  Patella  rubella  Fabr.,  to  Dr.  Stimpson,  which  led  him 
and  the  writer  to  erroneously  unite  that  species  (wliich  is  an  Acmcea) 
with  the  present  one  in  1865  and  1869.  To  Prof.  Sars  is  due  the  credit 
of  pointing  out  the  true  place  of  the  P.  rubella.  Clark  sjieaks  of  find- 
ing the  fry  entangled  in  the  mucus  of  the  foot,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
more  than  an  accident. 


Suborder  PROTEOBRANCHIATA. 
Family  ACMiEID^  Cpr. 

Acmmidcs  Ball,  1.  c  p.  237,  1871. 

Genus  ACM^A  Eschscholtz. 

AcoMM  £«ch.  Appendix  to  Kotzebue's  New  Voyage  around  the  World  (Dorpat,  1828), 
Loudon  reprint,  vol.  ii,  p.  350,  1830.— Dall,  L  c.  p.  237, 1871.  Type  A, 
mitra. 

Having  shown  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  successfully  controverted, 
that  the  name  of  Acmma  has  precedence  in  time  of  application  over 
Tecture  And.  (Tectura  Gray),  no  apology  is  necessary  for  following  the 
lead  of  Forbes,  Woodward,  Hanley,  Philippi,  and  Carpenter,  in  adopt- 
ing the  prior  designation.  Its  very  extensive  synonymy  will  be  found 
in  my  paper  above  quoted. 

Subgenus  Achlsa  Dall  ex  Eschscholtz. 

AcnuBa  Dall,  Am.  J.  Conch,  vi,  p.  241,  1871.    Type  A,  mitra  Each. 
Erginus  Jeffreys,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Mar.  1877,  p.  231. 
Tectura  Sars,  Moll.  Beg.  Arct.  Norv.  p.  121,  1878. 

AcmaBa  i]iit]te. 

A.  mitra  (Esch.)  Rathke,  Zool.  Atlas,  v,  p.  18,  No.  1,  pi.  xxiil,  f.  4, 1833.— 
Dall,  1.  c.  p.  241,  1871,  pi.  14,  f.  1. 

Hab, — ^Pribiloflf  Islands,  Bering  Sea,  westward  to  Kyska  in  the  Aleu- 
tians, and  eastward  and  southward  to  Sitka^  Oregon,  and  the  coast  of 
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California  as  far  south  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  from  low-water 
mark  to  eighty  fathoms,  Dall !    Seveuty-four  specimens  examined. 

I  showed  in  1871  that  this  species  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
genus  Scurria^  to  which  it  has  often  been  referred,  except  a  very  super- 
ficial resemblance  of  form  of  the  sheU.  It  is  not  very  abundant  any- 
where. The  partially  striated  variety  tenuisculpta  Cpr.  has  not  been 
found  in  Alaska.  A.  mitra  varies  from  white  to  pink  or  green,  and  is 
frequently  covered  with  regular  nodules  or  papillae  of  nullipore,  when 
it  is  A.  mammillata  of  Esclischoltz.  It  is  the  most  unmistakable  shell 
of  the  genus,  the  members  of  the  restricted  subgenus  AcmcBa  presenting 
a  singular  contrast  with  one  another  in  respect  to  theii*  shelly  covering. 

Acmaoa  inseflsa. 

Patella  inseasa  Hinds,  An.  Nat.  Hist,  x,  p.  82,  pi.  vi,  f.  3. 
Acmcsa  insessa  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  244,  pi.  14,  f.  3. 

Hob. — Sitka  Harbor  (one  specimen),  southward  to  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, Dall!  Thjrty  specimens,  mostly  from  the  beaches.  It  seems 
very  rare  in  Alaska. 

Aomsea  inatabillB. 

Patella  instaUlU  Goald,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  11,  p.  150, 1846. 
Acmasa  (T)  inataWia  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  245. 

JJa5.-»Sitka,  Fort  Wrangell,  very  rare;  southward  to  Vancouver 
(abundant),  and  Monterey,  Cal.  (rare) ;  dead  on  beaches. 

This  species,  like  the  last,  lives  on  the  stems  of  the  giant  fuci  com- 
mon to  this  coast,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  fresh  specimen  with  the  soft 
parts.  But  a  radula  extracted  from  one  by  Mr.  H.  Hemphill,  and  kindly 
sent  to  me,  enables  me  to  say  with  confideuce  that  it  is  a  typical  Acmwa.. 

Extra-Umital  Species, 
Aom»a  rnbella.    ' 

Patella  rubella  Fabr.  Fanna  Gronl.  p.  386,  1780. 

PiUdiumfulvum  (pars)  Dall,  Am.  J.  Couch,  v,  part  iii,  1869. 

Tectura  (Erginua)  rvhella  Jeffreys,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  231,  Mar.  1877^ 

Tectura  rulella  G.  O.  Sare,  1.  c.  p.  121,  pi.  8,  f.  5  a-6,  pi.  ii,  f.  11, 1878. 

jETafr.— Greenland,  Fabr.,  Moller,  Jeffreys ;  Norway,  in  Finmark,  Sars  j: 
5  to  40  fathoms. 

The  shell  is  generally  of  a  much  more  brilliant  orange  color  than  the 
Pilidiumj  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
very  young  and  minute  specimens  of  Limpets  found  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  may  not  belong  to  this  species,  but  they  are  too  small  to  deter- 
mine their  relations  with  any  certainty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Prof.  Sars,  while  recognizing  in  part  the  char- 
acters which  I  used  to  separate  this  subgenus  from  Collisella  in  the 
genus  Acmwa  in  1871,  should  have  applied  the  name  Tectura  to  the  true 
Acmsea^,  and  usedAemera  for  Collisellu^  in  liis  very  valuable  work  on  the 
Arctic  MoUusks  of  Korway ;  thus  exactlj'  reversing  the  original  arrange- 
ment and  inadvertently  transgressing  the  laws  of  nomenclature. 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 22  Feb.  14,18  79* 
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Aomeea  virginea. 

Patella  tfirginea  Mttller,  Prodr.  Zool.  Dan.  p.  237,  1776. 
Acmcea  virginea  Hanley,  Br.  Marine  Conch,  p.  zxxii,  1844. 
Tectura  virginea  of  authors. 
AcmcBa  virginea  Dall,  Am.  J.  Conch.  \i,  p.  243,  1871,  q.  t. 

This  species  extends  from  Iceland  and  !Nortliem  Norway  south  to  the 
.  Azores^  but  does  not  reach  the  shores  of  America.  It  ranges  from  low- 
water  mark  to  sixty  fathoms.  The  Ancylus  Oussoni  of  Costa,  which  has 
been  united  with  this  species,  belongs  to  the  SiphonariidcB. 

Subgenus  Collisella  Pall. 

'  Colligella  Dall,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Feb.  1871.    {Acmwapelta  Each.) 
Aonuea  Sars,  MoU.  Reg.  Arct.  Norv.  p.  120,  1878. 

This  group  is  distinguished  by  slight  but  constant  external  differences 
and  by  dent^  characters  from  the  typical  Acmaeas.    It  comprises  most 
«of  the  Alaskan  species  as  well  as  many  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Acmada  (CoUiseUa)  pelta. 

A.  pelta  Esch.  Bathke,  Zool.  Atlas,  t,  p.  19,  1833.— Dall,  1.  c.  p.  246,  pL  14,  t 

6,  1871. 
Tectura  cassia  von  Martens,  Malak.  BlUtt.  xix,  p.  92,  pi.  3,  f.  9-10,  1872. 

Hob. — Aleutian  Islands  and  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  south  and 
east  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Cal.,  between  or  near  tide-marks. 
Five  hundred  and  ninety  specimens  examined  from  my  own  collection 
and  many  thousands  in  the  field. 

The  numerous  names  which  the  variations  of  this  species  have  re- 
ceived, and  some  account  of  its  varietal  forms,  have  been  given  by  me  in 
the  paper  alluded  to.  Only  one  of  these  forms,  A.  peltu  var.  nacelloides 
D.  (1.  c.)  seems  sufficiently  constant  to  deserve  a  separate  name.  In  the 
examination  of  himdreds  of  these  most  variable  shells,  one's  notions  of 
the  characters  sufficient  among  them  to  constitute  a  species  or  variety 
become  so  enlarged  as  to  receive  little  sympathy  from  those  who  know 
the  group  in  question  from  a  few  specimens  on  a  museum  tablet  Con- 
istaut  field  and  museum  experience  for  more  than  twelve  years  has 
only  confirmed  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter, on  the  west  coast  species,  which  have  been  expressed  in  his 
various  publications.  It  is  true  that  in  selecting  from  simultaneously 
published  names,  if  he  had  known  at  first  all  that  we  now  know,  perhaps 
a  different  selection  might  have  seemed  more  judicious;  but  I  agree  with 
Dr.  V.  Martens  that  any  change,  now  that  those  selections  have  become 
history,  would  be  most  objectionable,  and  not  to  be  countenanced. 

The  strongly  ribbed  variety  of  A,  pelta,  y^hich  Dr.  v.  Martens  has  so 
-well  figured,  and  has  identified  with  the  cassis  of  the  Zool.  Atlas,  ax)pears 
to  be  the  same.  However,  the  Martensian  shell  (which  I  have  repre- 
sented by  some  magnificent  examples)  is  so  closely  connected,  specimen 
by  specimen,  with  others  nearly  smooth,  that  I  cannot  admit  that  it  re- 
quires or  should  receive  a  separate  na;ne,  even  if  the  identity  were 
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proven.  Other  varieties,  almost  without  number,  might  be  selected  from 
the  series  before  me,  which  taken  singly  seem  quite  as  distinct,  and  it 
seems  preferable  to  err,  if  at  all,  in  the  matter  of  naming  mere  varia- 
tions, on  the  side  of  conservatism. 

Acnuea  (CoUiseUa)  persona. 

Aonuea  persona  Eschscholtz,  Rathke,  1.  c.  p.  20,  pL  xxiv,  f.  1-2, 1833. — ^Dall, 

1.  c.  p.  250,  pi.  14,  f.  8. 
Tectura  digitalis  von  Martens,  1.  c.  p.  93,  t.  3,  f.  3-4. 
Tectura  persona  lb.  1.  c.  p.  95,  f.  5,  6. 

Sab. — ^Adakh  Id.,  Aleutians  (one  specimen),  Shumagins,  Cook's  Inlet 
(Martens),  Port  Etches,  and  southward  to  California  as  far  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  between  and  sometimes  above  tide-marks.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight  specimens  collected. 

The  varieties  of  this  shell  are  often  very  beautiful,  and,  taken  by  them- 
selves, apparently  well  marked  5  but  in  a  large  series  these  diiierences 
disappear  in  the  general  interchange  of  characters  in  a  way  which  is 
impossible  to  fiilly  realize  without  a  very  large  series.  The  synonymy 
will  be  found  in  my  paper  above  cited,  and  contains  several  variations 
much  more  striking  than  those  separated  by  von  Martens. 


ea  (CoUiBeUa)  testudinalls. 
Patella  testudinalls  MUU.  Prodr.  Zool.  Dan.  p.  237,  1766. 
CoUiseUa  t  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  249,  pi.  14,  f.  13,  1871. 

This  well-known  form  was  supposed  by  me  to  be  pretty  easily  sepa- 
rable from  0.  patina  Esch.  in  1871,  but  the  result  of  several  years'  addi- 
tional study  of  the  region  about  the  Aleutian  Islands  has  rudely  shakea 
that  cherished  belief.  There  is  a  pretty  constant  diflerence  in  the  rela- 
tive size  and  proportion  of  the  teeth  on  the  radula  of  large  and  ful^y 
grown  specimens ;  but  of  other  characters  (with  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
specimens  before  me  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  localities)  I  find  it  impossible 
to  formulate  any.  Dr.  Carpenter  at  one  time  thought  them  distinct,  but 
a  re-examination  by  him  resulted  in  his  confessing  his  inability  to  di(»- 
tinguish  one  species  from  the  other  by  the  shells,  and  I  can  confidentliy 
assert  that  the  exterior  of  the  animals  aftbrds  no  characters  whatev^. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  varieties  of  what  we  have  called  typical  patina  are 
more  different  from  the  type  than  testudinalis  can  possibly  claim  to  be. 
Specimens  of  adult  patina  from  Sitka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
indistinguishable  from  specimens  of  testudinalis  of  the  same  size  from 
Eastport,  Maine.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  rightly  assort  a  mixed 
lot  by  every  one  who  has  tried  it.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  divide  the 
species  as  follows: 

CoUiseUa  teatudinallB  var.  testudinalls. 

ffah, — In  Alaska  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  southward  (on  both  sides  of 
Bering  Sea)  to  Sitka.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  America  from  IxHig^ 
Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Cumberland  Gulf  (Kumlein),  and 
South  Greenland.    In  Europe,  it  extends  from  the  English  Channel 
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northward  to  Finmark.  In  Asia,  according  to  Schrenck,  it  reaches  Yesso 
and  the  Tartarian  coast.  "Mexico''  is  quoted,  ex  B.  M.  tablet,  by  Jef- 
freys; of  course  due  to  ballast  or  some  mixture  of  specimens  or  labels. 
North  of  the  Pribiloff  group,  in  Bering  Sea,  it  appears  to  be  the  sole 
form  of  the  genus. 

O.  testudinaUB  var.  patina. 

Acmcsa  patina  Each.  Rathke,  1.  c.  p.  19,  pi.  xxiv,  £  7-8,  1833. 

C.  patina  var.  normalU  sive  pintadina  (Gld.)  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  247,  pi.  14,  f.  4,  1871. 

Tectura  patina  Martens,  1.  c.  p.  93,  pi.  3,  f.  7-8,  1872. 

Hob. — Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  and  southward  on  the  Alaskan  side 
to  San  Diego,  California.  Six  fathoms  to  high-water  mark;  usually 
betweeu  tides. 

The  characters  assigned  to  patina  by  most  naturalists  are  those  of 
southern  specimens  (which  were  described  as  Patella  pintadina  by 
Gould),  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  specimens  in  museums  having  come 
fi-om  California. 

In  northern  waters  these  distinctions  are  more  or  less  obsolete,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  Califomian  with  Massachusetts  Bay  specimens  it  is 
very  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  and  this  holds  good  for  indi- 
viduals as  far  as  the  Aleutians,  but  not  for  the  generality. 

C.  testudinalia  var.  alvens. 

ffab. — Sitka  northward  and  elsewhere  with  the  typical  form  in  At- 
lantic seas,  a  variety  formed  the  residence  of  the  individual  on  a  narrow 
frond  of  seaweed  or  Zostera,    Tectura  alveus  of  authors. 

O.  testa  dinalis  var.  Cnmingii. 

Patella  Cumingii  Reeve;  DaU,  1.  c.  p.  248. 

Hab, — From  the  Pribiloff  Islands  southward  with  var.  patina.  Com- 
monest toward  Cook's  Inlet,  rare  at  the  northern  extreme  of  range  and 
southward  of  Vancouver  Island.  Usually  near  low- water  mark,  and 
most  frequently  in  isolated  nx^ks  washed  by  the  surf. 

C.  teatudinaliB  var.  ochraoea. 

Dall,  1.  o.  as  var.  palinWf  p.  249,  pi.  17,  f.  35. 

Hitherto  found  chiefly  in  California,  but  reported  from  Vancouver 
Island  by  Hepburn;  rare. 

My  largest  specimen  of  var.  patina  is  two  and  three-quarters  inches 
long;  another  is  an  inch  high.  Every  imaginable  fluctuation  in  color, 
elevation,  smoothness  or  striation,  width  in  proportion  to  length,  &c., 
may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  series  before  me.  Yet,  after  uniting 
patina  to  the  older  form,  there  is  a  certain  fancies  which  distinguishes  the 
species  from  any  other  with  tolerable  readiness.  It  is  the  commonest 
of  all  the  species  in  Alaska  and  over  the  whole  northwest  coast  of 
America. 
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▲cmaaa  (ColUsella)  peramabilis. 

A.  peramabUia  Dall,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  iv,  p.  302,  Dec.  1872. 

ffdb. — Shumagin  Islands,  low  water  to  six  fathoms.    Six  specimens. 

This  most  lovelj^  species  is  most*  like  seme  reddish  varieties  of  patinoj 
but  none  of  them  approach  it  in  color,  while  numerous  other  features 
testify  to  its  distinctness;  which  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  reason  to  doubt. 
It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  local  and  rare,  but  all  the  specimens  pre- 
sent a  very  uniform  appearance. 

Acmaea  (CoUiBeUa)  sybarltioa. 

Collisella  syhantioa  Dall,  Am,  J.  Conch.  1.  c.  vi,  p.  257,  pi.  17,  f.  34  a-c\  1871. 

Sah. — Pribiloff  Islands  southward  on  the  west  to  Hakodadi,  Japan 
(Stm.!),  throughout  the  Aleutians,  and  on  the  southeast  to  Chirikoff 
Island,  and  perhaps  Kadiak ;  from  lowest  water  to  twenty -five  fathoms. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  si)ecimens  examined. 

This  beautifid  little  species,  of  which  only  a  few  specimens  were 
known  when  it  was  described,  haa  since  been  found  over  a  very  large 
area,  and  usually  in  rather  deep  water  for  the  genus.  It  seems  to  rep- 
resent Acmcea  virginea  on  the  Pacific  side,  though  not  very  similar  to  it 
in  appearance.  The  largest  specimen  found  is  an  inch  in  length,  but 
they  are  always  very  much  flattened. 

Acmaea  (CoUifleUa?)  triangularis. 

Nacella  (tpaleacea  var.)  triavgularis  Cpr.  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  iii,  p.  213, 1866. 
Colliaella  f  tnaiigularis  Dall,  1.  c.  p.  254, 1871. 

Hab. — Sitka  to  Monterey,  Cal.;  dead  on  beaches. 

This  species  varies  from  narrow,  high,  and  elongated  to  rounded  and 
rather  flat,  according  to  the  place  of  its  growth,  as  on  a  frond  or  leaf  of 
some  marine  plant  like  Zostera^  or  on  a  flat  unlimited  surface.  It  ap- 
pears very  rare  in  Alaska,  only  one  specimen  ha\ing  been  collected 
there,  but  is  tolerably  common  on  the  coast  of  California.  I  have  neyer, 
however,  been  able  to  get  it  in  the  living  state,  so  as  to  definitely  de- 
cide its  generic  place. 

Acmsea  (ColliseUa?)  apicina  n.  s. 

Test&  par\'^  conica,  tenui,  rotundata,  plus  minusve  elevata ;  albidft 
sen  isabellina,  apice  erecto,  luteo ;  intus  luteo,  albido,  sen  fiisco,  Itevi ; 
extus  striulis  incrementis  subobsoletis  munito.  Lat.  5  mm.,  Ijoii.  G  mm., 
Alt.  4  mm. 

ffab. — ^Pribiloflf  Islands  on  the  north,  the  Aleutians  from  Amchitka 
eastward,  extending  to  the  Shumagins ;  twenty -two  specimens,  all  dead 
except  two,  one  of  which  was  found  at  low  water  and  the  other  dredged 
in  seventy  fathoms. 

Among  other  small  shells  obtained  from  time  to  time  on  the  beach  or 
in  the  dredge,  occasional  si>ecimens  occurred  which  at  first  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  young  of  A.  mitra  or  pale  specimens  of  A,  ffybaritica. 
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After  eliminating  some  of  these,  there  remained,  after  careful  stady,  a 
i^due,  which  do  not  appear  to  coincide  in  character  with  any  described 
species.  They  are  small,  thin,  conical,  with  a  blunt,  erect  apex  marked 
by  a  light  yellow  spot,  the  rest  of  the  exterior  white  or  faintly  yellowish, 
marked  by  obsolete  lines  of  growth,  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  but  not  pol- 
ished. Within,  &esh  specimens  are  yellowish,  whitish,  or  orange-col- 
ored, and  quite  polished.  The  outside  is  almost  always  covered  with 
nuUipore.  The  chief  characters  are  the  rounded  base,  regularly  conical 
and  yellow  spotted  apex,  with  a  thinner  shell  than  young  A.  mitnu 

Fam.  PATELLlDJi:. 
Oenus  !NACELLA  Schumacher. 

Kacella  (Sclmm.)  DaU,  1.  c.  p.  274, 1871.    Type  N.  mytiUna  Gm. 

Naoella?  rosea. 

NaoeUaf  rosea  Dall,  Proc.  CaL  AcacL  Sci.  iv,  p.  270,  pi.  1,  f.  2,  Oct.  1872. 

Hob. — ^Dead  on  exposed  ocean  beaches  at  Kyska  Island,  Aleutians, 
and  Simeonoff  Island,  Shumagins.  Alive  on  fhci  off  shore  f  Forty-five 
specimens  obtained,  all  dead. 

This  exquisite  little  rose-leaf  of  a  shell  exactly  resembles  the  type  of 
the  genus  Nacella  in  form,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  so-called  NacellcB  of 
the  northwest  coast  which  has  not  been  proved  to  be  an  Acmseid.  It 
is  only  provisionally  referred  to  this  family,  and  may  prove,  like  the 
others,  non-patelloid  when  the  animal  becomes  known. 

In  this  counection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  words  of  Esch- 
scholtz  in  describing  the  genus  Acmwaj*  words  which  at  one  time  were 
partially  discredited,  but  which  the  march  of  science  has  proved  literally 
true: — '^  Here''  (at'  Sitka)  are  found  '^  six  species  of  a  genus  which  from 
its  simple  unwound  shell  would  be  immediately  taken  for  a  Patella;  the 
creature,  however,  closely  resembles  the  Fissurellaj  with  the  dilference 
that  only  one  gill  is  visible  in  the  fissure  over  the  neck.  It  is  remark- 
able that  on  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  America,  down  to  Califomia, 
no  Patella^  only  animals  of  the  genus  Acmwa  were  to  be  met  with." 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  preceding  documents  that  in  the  Alaskan 
region  fourteen  species  of  Limpets,  not  counting  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties, and  twenty-six  or  seven  species  of  Ghitonidcej  are  known,  most  of 
which  have  rewarded  our  researches,  and  a  part  of  which  are  absolutely 
new.  Additional  species  may  be  expected  to  recompense  additional 
and  more  minute  research;  but  that  the  chief  members  of  these  groux>3 
native  to  this  region  have  been  determined  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 

*From  the  English  reprint,  publiBhed  in  the  spring  of  1830,  bnt  dated  by  the  anthor 
at  "  Dorpat,  Jan.  7,  1828.''  I  found  the  first  edition  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Stock- 
hohn.  It  passed  the  censor  in  March,  1829,  was  issued  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  and 
is  dated  on  the  titlepage  1830. 
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ExtrorlimUal  Species. 
Genus  PATELLA  Linnfi. 

PaUUla  Lin.  S.  N.  ed.  x,  1758.— Dall,  1.  c.  p.  266, 1871  (full  synonymy). 
Patella  vulgata. 

P.  vulgata  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xii,  p.  1258.— Dall,  1.  c.  p.  268,  pi.  15,  f.  23, 1861. 
British  and  !North  European  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Northern  Lofoten  Islands,  between  tides.    Type  of  the  genus. 

Genus  PATINA  Leach. 

Patvna  Leach,  MSS.  1819;  MoU.  Gt.  Brit.  1852,  p.  223.— DaU,  L  c.  p.  279. 

HdcUm  Jeffireys,  not  Montfort. 

Naoella  H.  &,  A.  Adams,  Sars,  not  Schumacher. 

Patina  peUncida. 

Patella  pelludda  Lin.  S.  N.  ed.  xii,  p.  1260. 

Patina  pelludda  Leach,  ].  c.  p.  224, 1852.— DaU,  1.  c.  p.  280,  pi.  16,  f.  20, 1871. 

British  and  Korth  European  seas,  northward  to  Lofoten;  in  most 
cases  living  on  the  stalks  and  fronds  of  large  fuel. 
December  16, 1878. 

LIST  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

PlJLTE  I. 

,   1.  Leptoekiton  cancellatus  Sby.,  Alaska:  a,  major  lateral  from  above. 

2.  Hanleyia  mendicaria  Mighels  &,  Adanis,  Casco  Bay,  Maine. 

3.  Trachydermon  ruber  Lowe,  Greenland :  a,  major  nncinus  fix>m  below. 

4.  Trachydermon  aVms  Lin.,  Alaska. 

5.  Tonioella  Uneata  Wood,  Alaska. 

6.  T.  marmorea  Fabr.,  Greenland. 

7.  T.  aubmamwrea  Midd.,  Alaska. 

8.  Sckuaplax  Brandlii  Midd.,  Aleutian  Islands. 

9.  ChasUypleura  gemma  Cpr.,  California. 

10.  C.  f  Hartwegii  Cpr.,  California. 

Pirate  n. 

11.  Maugerella  oonspicaa  Cfpr.,  California. 

12.  StenaradHa  magdalenenaia  Hinds,  California. 

13.  Stenoplax  limaciformU  Sby.,  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

14.  IsohnodhiUm  reguUms  Cpr.,  California. 

15.  IschnochiUm  Coaperi  Cpr.,  California. 

16.  Ischnochiion  interstinotus  Gld.,  Alaska. 

17.  Ischnoradsia  trifida  Cpr.,  Alaska:  a,  cusp  of  mi^or  lateral  fh>m  above. 

18.  Lepidopleuru8  Mertensii  Midd.,  Alaska:  a,  rhachidian  in  Htu, 

19.  Lepidoradaia  australia  Sby.,  Port  Jackson,  Australia. 

20.  CkiUistochiton  pdlmuUUtu  Cpr.,  California. 

Plate  m. 

21.  Pallochitoh  lanuginoaus  Cpr.,  California. 

22.  Chitan  arliculatua  Sby. :  a,  side  view  of  rhachidian  tooth. 

23.  Ischnoplax  pectinatua  Sby.,  West  Indiea. 
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24.  Chiton  Siokmi  Brod.,  Peru:  a,  major  uncinus  from  below. 

25.  Chiton  Cumingii  Frembly,  Chili. 

26.  Chiton  aasimilis  Reeve,  West  Indies. 

27.  Tonida  elegans  Frembly,  Chili. 

28.  Acanthopleura  spinigera  Sby.,  Aden. 

29.  Lucia  confoaaa  Old.,  Patagonia:  a,  minor  lateral;  b,  major  onciniu. 

30.  Corephium  echinaium  Sby.,  South  America. 

Plate  IV. 

31.  Nuttallina  scdbra  Reeve,  California. 

32.  Phacellopleura  porphyritica  Reeve. 

33.  Placiphora  Carmichaelis  Gray,  South  America. 

34.  Mopalia  TVosmessensJcii  Midd.,  Alaska. 

35.  Mopalia  oiliata  Sby.,  Alaska:  a,  minor  lateral. 

36.  Placiphorella  velata  Cpr.,  California:  a,  minor  lateral  from  inner  side. 

37.  Katherina  tunicata  Wood,  Alaska. 

38.  Acanthochiton  avicula  Cpr.,  California. 

39.  Acanihochit4m  spiculosus  Rve.,  West  Indies. 

40.  Macandrellus  {costatM  t  Ad.  &  Angas),  Australia. 

Plate  V. 

41.  Cryptoconchus  monticularia  Quoy,  New  Zealand. 

42.  Amicula  Fallasii  Midd.,  Alaska. 

43.  ^tntcuZa  vesfito  Sowerby,  Massachusetts  Bay.    (J^morxonii  Couth.) 

44.  Cryptochiion  Stelleri  Midd.,  Alaska. 

45.  Chitonellus  fasdaius  Qnoy,  Gaspar  Straits:  a,  minor  lateral  from  outer  side. 

46.  View  of  the  anterior  end  of  a  Chiton  from  below :  a,  muzzle ;  &,  veil ;  c,  fringe  or  true 

mantle-edge;  d,  lower  surface  of  girdle;  e,  end  of  row  of  "ambient"  branchiae; 
/,  lower  surface  of  foot.  * 

47.  Developement  of  larval  Chiton,  Dra^ihydermon  cinereus  Lowe  (T.  marginatus  Jeffreys), 

after  Lov^n :  a,  embryo,  in  the  egg ;  &,  dorsal  view  of  larva,  showing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grooves  for  the  valves ;  c,  lateral  view  of  the  same ;  d,  larva 
further  advanced,  the  valves  beginning  to  be  formed ;  e,  the  same,  from  beneath, 
showing  the  foot  and  eyes  at  the  sides  of  the  head;  /,  dorsal  view  of  an  older 
individual,  showing  the  diminished  size  of  the  anterior  tuberculato  lobe  or  head. 

Note. — ^The  figures  of  dentition  are  diagrams,  not  portraits,  designed 
to  indicate  the  form  of  the  individual  teeth  rather  than  the  superficial 
appearance  of  the  undisturbed  radula.  While  the  photographic  relief 
proi'css,  by  which  these  plates  were  obtained  from  the  original  drawings, 
has  not  been  as  satisfactory  in  its  results  as  was  at  first  hoped,  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  inartistic  as  they  may  api>ear,  the  figures  are  more  charac- 
teristic than  if  they  had  been  redrawn  and  subjected  to  the  ai-tistic 
modifications  of  a  i)rofessional  draughtsman  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject 
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on  TBE  Il^ENTITT  OF  ErClIAIiAB01»rS  PVTNAlflT,  OTIili,  WITH 
PI4EIJBONECTES  OliAJBER,  (STOKER)  Gllil.,  ITITH  NOTES  OIV  THE 
JBABITS  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Br  TARI.ETON  H.  BEAN. 

In  October,  1864,  Prof.  Gill  described  a  remarkable  new  genus  of 
pleuronectoids  under  the  name  of  EuchalaroduSj*  from  specimens  sent 
to  him  fix)m  Salem,  Massachusetts,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  which  has 
ever  since  been  considered  an  anomaly  among  flat-fishes.  Euchalarodits 
Putnami  is  little  known  except  through  the  excellent  description  of  its 
founder,  the  few  specimens  collected  being  shared  by  only  two  museums — 
that  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  Salem,  and  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
In  contrasting  Uuchalarodus  with  other  American  genera  of  Pleuronec- 
tinae,  Prof.  Gill  says:t  "From  the  American  genera  PseudapleuronecteSy 
Blkr.,  LiapgettajlX]  Gill,  Myzopsetta^  Gill,  and  Limandaj  Gottsche,  it  is  at 
least  distinguished  by  its  squamation,  oculo-scapular  ridge,  nostrils, 
dentition  and  structure  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  It  is  most  nearly 
related  to  Pleuronectes,[§]  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  free  tongue,  but 
the  more  perfect  union  and  the  triangular  form  of  the  wholly  united 
lower  pharyngeal  bones,  the  want  of  an  anal  spine,  and,  above  all,  the 
movable  teeth  an<l  scarcely  pertbrate  anterior  nasal  tubes  will  especially 
distinguish  it,  not  ouly  from  that  genus,  but  from  any  other  known  one. 
So  anomalous  indeed  are  the  characters  of  dentition  and  nostrils,  that 
only  after  I  had  felt  each  tooth  could  I  be  convinced  that  they  were 
refiJly  normally  movable,  and  that  the  condition  was  not  the  effect  of 
disease,  an  idea  which,  improbable  as  it  was,  occurred  to  me.  The  re- 
maining genera  of  the  subfamily  of  Pleuronectinte — Platichthys,  Grd., 
Parophrysj  Grd.,  Lepidopseftaj  Gill,  Glyptocephalxis^  Gottsche,  Microsto- 
mu9^  Gottsche,  Pleuronichthys,  Grd.,  Hypsopsetta,  Gill,  HeteroprosopaUj 
Blkr.,  and  Clidoderma^  Blkr. — are  equally  or  still  more  distinct  than 
those  already  mentioned." 

From  the  above  and  from  an  examination  of  the  types  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  compare  Euchalurodm  with  Pleuronectes,  This  I  have 
done,  employing  for  the  purpose  the  types  of  the  description  of  Eucha- 
larodu^  Putnami^  Gill,  and  specimens  of  Pleuronectes  glaher^  (Storer)  Gill, 
and  Pleuronectes  platessa^  Linn.  My  investigations  force  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  are  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  genus.  Pleura- 
necteSy  since  they  possess  in  common  the  characters  of  that  genus  as 
defined  by  Bleeker,  as  well  as  those  by  which  Euchalarodus  was  differ- 
entiated from  Pleuronectes.    Euchalarodm,  by  the  way,  Jms  an  anal  spine. 

"•  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1864,  pp.  221  and  222. 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  222. 

[t]  The  Plateesa  glabra  of  Storer,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  this  genus  was 
proposed,  has  since  been  referred  to  the  genus  Pleuronectes  (Art. )  Bleeker,  by  Prof.  GiU. 

[  J  ]  Pleuronectes  (Art. )  Bleeker,  Voralagon  cu  Mededeelingen  der  kouinklgke  Akadomie 
van  Wetenschappen,  Deel  xiii,  Amsterdam,  1832,  pp.  427,  428. 
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Take  the  most  salient  ebaracters  of  the  genus  Euchalarodu» — ^the  mov- 
able teeth  and  scarcely  perforate  anterior  nasal  tubes — ^the  same  condi- 
tions may  be  observed  in  Pleuroneetea  glaber  and  P.  platessa.  HucheUa- 
rodus  Futnami,  in  fact,  is  the  male  of  Pleuroneetea  glaber y  and  diflfers  from 
it  only  in  haying  more  of  its  scales  ciliated.  The  young  are  like  the 
adult  male  in  this  respect.  Had  all  the  examples  of  Pleuronectes  platessa 
exhibited  movable  teeth,  it  would  have  led  to  the  belief  that  Euchalarodus 
after  all  might  be  applied  to  the  species  of  Pleuroneetea  with  movable 
teeth,  but  one  of  them  has  the  teeth  firmly  fixed,  another  has  some  in 
the  upper  jaw  movable,  and  a  third  has  all  the  teeth  reclining  and  freely 
movable.  The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  yet  to  be  sought. 
The  materials  used  in  this  examination  are  as  follows: 

5368.  Types  (2)  of  Euchalarodu8  PutnamL    Salem,  Mafia.    Putnam.    (Teeth  of  larger 

moTable.) 
S0910.  Plewroneote8  glaber ,  ^.    Portland,  Me.    Tarleton  H.  Bean.    (Teeth  movable.) 
„      i  and  9 .    Salem,  Mass.    C.  F.  Putnam.    (Teeth  movable.) 
,,      (7  young*).     Bucksport,  Me.    C.  O.  Atkins.    (Teeth  fixed.) 
„       (half-grown).     Portland,  Me.    Summer,  1872.    (Teeth  fixed.) 


20954. 
14657. 
14659. 
14662. 
14666. 
14667. 


14673. 
14677. 
14678. 
14(J79. 
14681. 
14682. 
14683. 
14684. 
14685. 
14658. 
14661. 
14663. 
14664. 
14665. 
14671. 
14672. 
14674. 
20873. 
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(1  ^  and  2  9).  „         „     Deo.  15, 1877.    (Teeth   moT- 

able.) 
20954.  „  „      (3  spent  9).       Bucksport,Me.  Mar.    4,187a    (Teeth  tranai- 

tional.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  of  the  adult  male  and  female  are  fireely 
movable  only  during  the  breeding  season,  and  that  those  of  the  young 
are  fixed. 

Kiel.    Dr.  Mobiua.    (Teeth  fixed.) 
Christiania,  Norway.    E.  CoUett.    (Teeth  movable.) 
France.    Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Paris.    (Some  teeth  of  upper 

jaw  movable.) 

*  The  longest  of  those  is  140°*"*  in  length.    AU  have  rough  scales. 
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10029.  Fleuronectes  plaUsaa, 

10061.  „ 

81175. 
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As  before  remarked,  Euchalarodus  Putndmi  is  not  even  specifically 
distinct  from  Pleuranectes  glaber^  a  species  well  distinguished  from  Pleu- 
romectes  platessa  by  its  more  continuous  and  pronounced  oculo-scapular 
ridge,  its  radial  formula,  and  other  characters.  The  synonymy  of  Fleur 
ronectes  glaber  is  as  follows : 

PlenroneoteB  glaber,  (Stoier)  GiU. 

PlaUsML  glabra,  Storer,  Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1, 1843,  p.  130;  Mem.  Amer. 

Aoad.  viii,  393«  pL  xxzi,  fig.  1;  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  1867,  p.  199,  pL  xxxi,  fig.  1. 

—Putnam,  BuU.  Essex  Inst,  vi,  1874,  p.  12. 
JAopsetta  glabra^  Gill,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PLila.  1864,  p.  217. 
Pleuronecte8  glaber,  Gill,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Com.  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1873,  p.  794. — 

GooDE  &  Bean,  Amer.  Jonr.  SoL  and  Arts,  xiv,  1877,  p.  476;  zvii,  Jan. 

1879,  p.  40. 
SuduOarodus  PutMnU,  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  pp.  216  and  221; 

in  Eep.  U.  8.  Com.  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1873,  p.  794.— Putnam,  in  Storer, 

Hist.  Fish.  Mass.  1867,  p.  279. — Goode  &,  Bean,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and 

Arts,  xiv,  Dec.  1877. 

The  smooth  plaice,  Pleuranectes  glaber^  (Storer)  Gill,  was  described  by 
Storer  from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Specimens  firom  Salem  Harbor, 
November  15,  1872,  are  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Peabody  Academy.  The 
IT.  S.  Fish  Commission  found  it  very  abundant,  during  the  summer  of 
1872,  in  Bluelight  Cove,  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  they  seined  the  young  at 
Salem  in  August,  1877.  Mr.  C.  A.  Putnam  of  Salem  took  specimens 
at  Beverly  Bridge  in  January,  1858, — ^the  specimens  which  formed  the 
tyi)es  of  Uuchalarodus  Putnami.    I  add  the  following  from  my  notes: 

December  15, 1877,  ten  specimens  were  found  among  the  flat-fishes 
{PsetuU>pleuronecte8  americanns)  in  Washington  Market,  which  had  come 
from  Portland,  Me.,  by  way  of  Pulton  Market,  New  York.  Nine  of  these 
were  gravid  females,  and  one  was  a  male,  which  was  smaller  than  the 
average  of  the  females,  and  had  rougher  scales. 

December  18, 1877,  thirteen  specimens  were  again  taken  from  among 
the  flat-fishes,  nearly  all  of  them  from  one  stand.  All  were  females, 
most  of  them  gravid.  The  weight  of  the  largest  was  23  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois; of  its  spawn,  7  ounces.  The  ovary  of  the  blind  side  extended  from 
the  origin  of  the  ventral  to  the  end  of  anal  (7J  inches).  The  ovary  of 
the  eyed  side  was  6^  inches  long.  The  eggs  were  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  fish  was  13^  inches.  The  smallest 
of  the  thirteen  weighed  3f  ounces,  and  contained  eggs  about  as  large  as 
those  of  the  preceding.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  of 
the  ventrals. 

January  10, 1878,  two  fresh  specimens  were  received  through  Mr.  CI 
F.  Putnam,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  a  male  and  a  gravid  female.  The  weight 
of  the  male  is  5  ounces;  of  the  female,  21.  They  are  called  "fool-fish" 
in  Salem,  because  they  will  bite  even  at  a  rag.  It  is  said  that  they  ap- 
pear about  Christmas  in  numbers,  and  remain  only  a  short  time.  They 
probably  come  into  the  harbor  to  spawn.    There  is  no  recoixl  of  the  oc- 
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currence  of  the  species  farther  south  than  Salem,  though  from  the  exter- 
nal resemblance  of  the  male  and  the  young  to  Psetidopleuronectes  avMfir 
canus^  it  might  easily  be  overlooked.    **  Christmas-fish'^  is  another  name 
for  the  smooth  plaice  at  Salem. 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  December  31,  1878. 


THE  IDEIfTITT  OF   BHINOlfElfllTS  CAI7DACVTA   (STOBER)  GILI.  WITH 
GADVS  CiniBBIVS,  I^INN. 

By  G.  BBOITJV  GOOBB  and  TABLBTON  H.  BEAUT. 

In  1848,  Dr.  David  Humphreys  Storer  described  a  gadoid  fish  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  MoUlla  caudacuta.^  In 
1863,  a  special  genus,  RhinonemuSy^  wa«  framed  for  it  by  Professor  Gill, 
and  the  species  has  since  been  called  Ehinonemtts  caiidaeutu  (Storer)  GilL 
After  a  critical  examination  of  European  and  American  specimens,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  species  is  separated  by  no  valid  characters  from  that 
described  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  Oadus  dmbrius.X  A  specimen 
of  the  latter  in  the  National  Museum  from  Christiania,  Norway  (No. 
10058,  R.  Collett),  agrees  precisely  with  specimens  of  E.  ca;ud<icuta^  so- 
called,  from  Massachusetts  Bay  (collected  in  1877  and  1878  by  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission),  in  proportions  of  body  and  fins,  shape  of  head, 
numbers  of  fin-rays,  and  coloration.  The  radial  formula  is  misstated  by 
Storer,  who  gives  it  D.  53,  A.  48,  and  thia  evidently  misled  Professor 
GiU,  who  noted  that  Rhinonemm  caudaouta  was  "  very  closely  related  to 
the  Motella  cimhria  of  Europe,"  but  who  evidently  had  at  the  time  of 
naming  the  genus  never  seen  a  specimen  of  the  species  from  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Storer's  description  of  color,  cited  by  Gill  as  separating 
Ids  species  from  that  of  Linnaeus,  applies  very  well  to  the  latter:  "the 
posterior  margin  of  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  as  well  as  the  edge 
of  the  caudal  fin  of  a  dark  slate  color." 

The  radial  formulsB  of  four  specimens  studied  stand  as  follows: 

10058     (Christiania).  D.50.  A.  44.  P.  16.  V.5. 

21918  (Massachusetts  Bay).  D.49.  A.  43.  P.  16.  V.5. 

21919  (Massachusetts  Bay).  0.51.  A.  44.  P.  16.  V.5. 
21919  a  (Massachusetts  Bay ).  D.  52.  A.  45.  P.  16.  V.  5. 

The  genus  Motella  was  not  proposed  in  proper  form  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  edition  of  Cuvier's  R^gne  Animal  in  1829,  although 
in  its  JFrench  form — Lea  Mmteles — it  was  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
in  1817.  The  name  of  Risso,  published  in  his  "Europe  Meiidionale"  in 
1827,  must  therefore  be  used  as  Professor  Gill  has  indicated.§ 

"  "Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  iii,  1848,  p.  5l 

t  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863  (Sept. ),  p.  230. 
t  Systema  Naturo),  ed.  12, 1766,  p.  440. 
SL.c.p.241. 
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The  sole  character  which  separates  Bhiiwnemus  from  Ono8  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nasal  cirrus,  a  character  to  which  we  are  unwilling  to  allow 
more  than  a  subgeneric  value.  We  believe  that  the  siwcies  should  be 
called  Ono8  cimbrius  (Linn.),  but  are  willing  to  accept  provisionally  the 
name  Rhinonemtis  cimbrius.  We  have  examined  numerous  specimens 
which  purported  to  belong  to  Ciliata  argentata  (Reinh.)  Gill,  and  have 
found  them  in  every  case  to  be  the  young  of  this  species,  for  small  indi- 
viduals of  It.  cimbrius  are  found  swimming  at  the  surface,  although  the 
adult  fishes  inhabit  only  the  deeper  parts  of  Massiw^husetts  Bay.  Eng- 
lish ichthyologists  now  regard  Ciliata  as  the  larval  form  of  "Motella,'^ 
and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  doubt  if  this  genus  has  ever  been  ob- 
served in  the  Western  Atlantic.  The  National  Museum  has  specimens 
of  Onos  mmtela  (Linn.),  Onos  tricirratus  (Bloch),  and  Onos  mamilaius 
(Risso);  the  specific  individuality  of  the  latter  two  seems  very  doubtfid, 
as  well  as  that  they  are  distinct  from  Onos  ensis  (Reinh.)  Gill,  described 
from  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

The  synonymy  of  Onos  cimbrius  is  given  below. 

Onos  (RhinonemuB)  cimbrius  (LiiinsDiiB)  Goodo  &  Bean. 

Gadus  cimbriiiSy  Lixn^eus,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xii,  1766,  p.  440.— LAC^:pfeDE,  Hist. 

Nat.  Poiss.  ii,  1801,  p.  442. 
Motella  cimbria,  Bell,  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  iv,  1859,  p.  209. — 

GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  iv,  1882,  p.  367.— Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.Pliila.18G3,  p.  241. 
Enchclyopwi  cimbricuSf  Schneider,  Bloch's  Systema  IcbtliyologisB,  1801,  p.  50, 

pi.  ix.  • 

Motella  cimhrieaj  NiLSSOX,  Prodr.  Ichth.  Scand.  p.  48;  Skand.  Fauna,  iv,  1855,  p. 

587.— Yarrell,  Hist.  Brit.  Fislies,  2d  ed.  1841,  ii,  p.  274. 
Motella  caudactita,  Storkr,  Proc.  Bost.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist,  iii,  1848,  p.  5;  Mem. 

Amer.  Acad.  Sci.  1867,  p.  411 ;  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  1867,  p.  183. 
Shinonenim  caudacuta,  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  241;  Cat. 

Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Am.  1873,  p.  18. — Qoode  &  Beak,  Am.  Jouni.  Sci.  and 

Art«,  xiv,  Dec.  1877,  p.  476, 
Washington,  December  31,  1878. 


CATAIiOGUE  OF  THE  JBIBDS  COI^IiGCTEl)  IN  MABTIIflfirE  JBY  IIIS. 
FRED.  A.  OBER  FOB  THE  SIHITHSOivlAIV  IIVSTITUTION. 

By  GEOBOE  1¥.  LAITBENCE. 

After  coini)leting  the  exploration  of  Grenada,  Mr.  Ober  left  there  the 
fore  part  of  April  and  visited  the  island  of  Tobago,  where  he  remained 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Martinique  until  the 
beginning  of  July,  remaining  there  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  Ills 
collection  was  made  "from  July  9th  to  August  20th.''  It  consists  of 
ninety-one  specimens. 

Be  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  island,  which,  with  his  other 
observations,  are  indicated  by  quotation-marks. 
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"  Sketch  of  Martinique. 

"Martinique  is  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  being  about  50 
miles  in  length  and  containing,  it  is  estimated,  about  380  square  miles. 

"The  surface  is  very  uneven,  the  interior  being  one  grand  region  of 
hills  and  mountains.  The  highest  of  these  is  Mount  PeK^e,  northwest  of 
the  principal  town,  St.  Pierre,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island. 
It  is  over  4,000  feet  in  height;  it  is  a  volcano,  and  has  emitted  smoke 
and  ashes  within  thirty  years;  now,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  an 
eruption.  There  are  in  all  5  or  6  extinct  volcanoes.  Here  may  be  seen 
in  great  perfection  those  picturesque  pitonSj  or  peaked  mountains — coni- 
cal peaks.  One  group,  in  the  interior  shows  itself  in  great  beauty  from 
Fort  de  France.  Mineral  and  warm  springs  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  some  of  the  rivers  are  of  good  size. 

"To  one  glancing  at  a  map  of  the  island — with  its  high  mountains, 
dark  ravines,  gloomy  gorges,  tracts  of  elevated  table  land,  numerous 
bays  and  streams — this  would  seem  the  promised  land  for  birds.  Situ- 
ated, too,  midway  the  volcanic  chain,  it  should  possess  birds  that  no 
other  island  could  boast.  Yet  I  have  found  it  otherwise,  and  in  Domin- 
ica, only  30  miles  of  latitude  further  north,  I  obtained  more  species  and 
found  birds  in  greater  profusion.  This  is  owing  to  at  least  two  causes— 
the  hand  of  man  being  manifest  in  both — 1st,  the  dense  x)opulation  (the 
island  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  130,000) ;  2nd,  to  the  thorough 
cultivation  of  all  cultivable  land.  From  the  coast  to  the  hills,  and  even 
up  the  mountain  sides,  cane  is  grown;  and  when  that  is  not  practicable, 
are  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes.  The  rest  is  pasture  land, 
trees,  and  rocks.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  of  abode 
outside  the  city,  and  it  was  a  week  or  two  after  my  arrival  before  I  could 
get  even  a  floor  to  sleep  upon.  There  are  no  hotels  outside  of  St.  Pierre 
.  and  Fort  de  France,  save  at  the  two  warm  springs,  and  no  inns  or  hos- 
telries. 

"  Had  it  been  praeticable,  I  would  have  made  a  camp  in  the  mountains; 
but  this  I  could  not  do,  a«  I  did  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  secured  a  roof  and  a  room  in  a  little  hamlet  in  the 
mountains  called  Morne  Ronge,  and  from  there  made  excursions  to 
Monie  Calobasse,  Morne  Balisier,  Mountain  Pel6e,  and  Champ  Flore. 
Birds  were  unusually  scarce  from  the  incessant  persecution  they  are 
subject  to  from  boys  and  men ;  later  on,  after  returning  to  St.  Pierre,  I 
went  to  Fort  de  France.  After  losing  several  days  there,  I  crossed  the 
bay  of  Fort  Royal  to  Trois  Islets — where  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
shelter.  Fortunately  I  found  a  host  in  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  near 
Trois  Islets;  the  estate  was  none  other  than  ^ L'habitation  de  la  Page- 
rie',  where  the  Empress  Josephine  was  born  and  passed  her  earlier  years. 

"Finding  lodgings  in  the  negro  barracks,  and  procuring  sustenance 
at  the  house  of  my  friend  the  i)roprietor,  I  passed  some  time,  obtaining 
there  nearly  all  the  birds  that  I  secured  at  all  in  the  island. 

"Trois  Islets  is  about  20  miles  south  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Caribbean 
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side.  Prom  there  I  scoured  the  hills  and  valleys  to  'Ance  du  Diamant' 
on  the  southern  point,  near  the  famous  Diamond  Eock,  and  thoroughly 
canvassed  that  historic  ground,  trodden  100  years  ago  by  the  feet  of  the 
beautiful  Empress  of  the  French.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantesj  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  St  Pierre,  I  had  permission  to  shoot,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  directeuvy  Monsieur  Chs.  Belanger.  But  though  these  gardens  are 
extensive  and  beautiful,  crowded  with  trees  and  slirnbs  of  the  Tn)picb, 
secluded  and  forbidden  to  the  ordinary  chasseur ^  I  found  very  few  spe- 
cies and  no  great  numbers  of  any  one  species. 

** Throughout  the  island  there  exists  such  a  dread  of  the  ^serpent', 
the  Iron  lance  {Triganocephalus  lanceolatus)^  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  good  boy,  to  assist  me  in  finding  the  haunts  of  birds.  More 
than  once  I  have  been  startled  by  the  cry  of  ^serpent'  and  found  that 
my  coloured  brother  had  absconded. 

"Though  at  first  inclined  to  believe  in  the  oft-repeated  stories  of  deaths 
from  snakebites,  I  soon  found  that  the  number  of  serpents  wtw  either 
grossly  exaggerated,  or  they  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  for 
in  all  my  tramps  I  saw  but  two  large  ones. 

"  There  are,  however,  numerous  deaths  from  these  noxious  reptiles 
during  the  cane  season.  The  serpent  prefers  the  cane  fields,  where  he 
hunts  the  numerous  rats ;  and,  as  my  ground  for  hunting  is  any  but  the 
cane,  for  birds,  this  may  be  the  reason  we  met  so  seldom.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  anxious  to  find  one,  however ;  though  I  did  not  let  the  possi- 
ble presence  interfere  with  my  regular  work. 

"  My  thanks  and  those  of  the  Institution  are  due  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Gar- 
field, U.  S.  Consul;  Monsieur  Chs.  Belanger,  directeur  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  Monsieur  Louis  Hartmann.'' 

Fam.  TURDIDJE. 

X  Margaropa  hermlnieri  (La£r.). 
"  ^  Grive  h  pieds  jaunes.' 
"  Bare,  owing  to  the  perseeution  of  hunters.'^ 

2.  Margarops  denslroBtxlfl  (VieilL). 
"^Gros  Grive.' 

"Not  common,  being  the  chief  bird  sought  by  the  hunters  in  the  hunt- 
ing  season,  consequently  shy." 

3.  Margarops  montanna  (Vieill.)* 
"  *  Grivette.'    Iris  yellow. 

"Length,  <?,  10  in.;  alar  extent,  14;  wing,  4.}. 

"Like  the  same  species  of  Dominica,  it  prefers  the  higher  hills  and 
mountains,  the  deep  woods  and  their  borders,  and  detached  wood  with 
deep  shade.    As  numerous  apparently  as  in  Dominica.'' 

4.  Cindocarthia  guttnralla  (Lafr.). 
"  ^  Trembleur.'    Resident. 

"Length,  ^,  9 J  in.;  aJar  extent,  13;  wing,  4J. 
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"This  Trembleur,  known  also  as  the  'Grive  trembleuse',  is  not  found 
so  easily  and  frequently  as  in  Dominica.  This  I  attribute  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  pursued  here  with  greater  vigor  than  in  the  other  island. 
So  dense  is  the  population  of  Martinique,  that  nearly  every  bird  is  con- 
sidered as  fit  for  food,  and  anything  above  a  sparrow  is  classed  as  game. 
Even  the  sparrows,  the  ^p^xes  noires',  are  caught  with  snares  and  shot 
with  blowguns,  by  the  little  negroes  of  the  country.  In  fact,  they  would 
always  await  my  retuni  from  an  excursion  to  obtain  the  mutilated  birds 
that  I  would  discard  as  useless. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  ^Le  Trembleur',  with  all  his  queer  ways  and 
familiar  habits,  should  now  commence  to  disappear;  not  many  years 
hence  he  will  not  be  found  in  Martinique.'^ 

5.  Ramphocinclus  brachyuma  (VieiU.). 

"  ^  Gorge  blanc'    Iris  hazel,  in  some  red. 

"  Length,  i ,  8^  in. ;  alar  extent,  12 ;  wing,  4. 

"Length,  9,  8J  in.;  alar  extent,  12;  wing,  4. 

"Obtained  several  specimens  at  Trois  Islets  in  August.  I  saw  one 
also  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  St.  Pierre.  Mr.  Semper  found  it  in 
St.  Lucia.  ITot  found  in  the  other  islands.  The  first  I  have  seen  I  shot 
in  this  island.  It  seems  confined  to  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.  Loves 
deep  woods  and  the  borders  of  streams;  is  easily  attracted  by  an  imita- 
tion of  its  note.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  able  to  record  the  capture  of 
80  many  specimens.'' 

Fam.  SYLVIIDiE. 

6.  Myiadestea  genibarbis,  Sw. 
"  ^  Sifflour  Montague.' 

"Length,  <? ,  7 J  in.;  alar  extent,  10 J;  wing,  3 J. 

"Length,  $,  tj  in.;  alar  extent,  11 ;  wing,  3f. 

"  The  fittest  place  in  which  I  could  have  discovered  my  old  favorite 
of  Dominica,  was  in  a  charming  ravine  through  which  flowed  a  limpid 
stream,  at  'Ohami)  Flore'.  He  was  clinging  to  a  liane  on  which  grew 
numerous  wild  pines,  and  whistling  exactly  the  same  as  his  Dominica 
congene\ 

"  1  rom  the  appe^irance  of  the  female  and  from  my  observations  in 
Dominica  I  think  they  breed  late."  • 

Fam.  TROGLODTTID^. 

7.  Tliryot'ioruB  znartiDioenais,  Scl. 

"Wren.    'RossignoL' 

"Leufrth,  <?,5^in.;  alar  extent,  7^ ;  wing,  2|. 

"An  inhabitant  of  the  woods;  1  have  not  seen  it  near  houses  or  sugar 
mills,  only  in  the  forests  of  the  hills,  and  along  the  borders  of  streama 
where  the  bushes  are  thick." 

Mr.  Ober  sent  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  species :  its  dimensioiis  are 
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someM-hat  larger  than  given  by  Mr.  Sclater.  Compared  with  T,  rufen- 
cenSj  the  bill  is  longer;  the  color  above  is  duller,  being  brownish;  the 
nnder  siuface  is  very  much  paler;  in  riifescens  the  bands  on  the  tail  are 
more  numerous  and  better  defined. 


Fam.  SYLVICOLIDiE. 

8.  Dendrceca  mfigula,  Bainl. 

"  Yellow  Bii*d.     '  L'Oiseau  Jaune.' 
"  Length,  <? ,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  7J;  wing,  2^. 

"Is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  island.  In  the  old  fields 
once  cultivated  for  cane,  and  now  suffered  to  return  to  pasturage,  where 
generally  the  gnavas  are  abundant,  this  binl  will  be  found,  searching 
about  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  shrub  for  insects.  These  same  guava 
bushes  are  also  the  chosen  hiding  places  of  the  venomous  spiders — the 
Tarantula,  and  many  a  hairy  monster  came  to  grief,  while  myself  and 
little  blaek  assistants  were  beating  the  bushes  for  birds.  It  is  a  most 
thorough  exterminator  of  the  small  insects  of  the  island.'' 

This  si>ecies  is  surely  the  one  referred  to  Sylvia  rnJicapiUa,  Lath. 
(Motaeilla  ruficapilla^  Gm.),  by  Vieillot  (Nouv.  Diet,  xi,  1817,  228),  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  same.  They  differ  very  materially,  the  entire  head 
and  throat  being  rufous  in  the  Martinique  bird,  and  so  described  by 
Vieillot ;  whereas  in  D.  ruficapillaj  the  crown  only  is  stated  to  be  rufous. 
Martinique  is  the  locality  given,  also,  for  J>.  ruficaplUa^  which  prob- 
sibly  was  the  cause  of  Vieillot  being  milled. 

As  the  name  of  rufimpilla  belongs  to  anotlier  species.  Prof.  Baird 
(Rev.  of  Amer.  Birds,  p.  204)  applied  to  Vieillot's  s]>ecies  that  of  rufi- 
gula.  He  then  speaks  of  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences,  labelled  "&  ruficapilla^^^  without  indication  of 
locality.  He  says :  "  It  agrees  very  well,  especially  in  the  gi-eater  exten- 
sion of  the  rufous  of  the  throat,  with  the  Sylma  rufimpilla  of  Vieillot. 
from  Martinique ;  and  it  may  be  really  a  West  Indian  species.'' 

Since  then,  in  *'  North  American  Birds,''  p.  217,  under  J>.  rufigulay 
there  being  under  examination  a  bird  from  Panama,  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  the  species  described  by  Vieillot,  he  has  in  a  footnote 
the  following  remark :  *^  Should  Vieillot's  species  be  really  from  Mar- 
tinique, in  all  probability  the  present  bird  will  be  found  to  be  different, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  name  here  given." 

It  now  being  established  that  Martinique  is  the  true  patria  of  this 
form.  Prof.  Baird's  name  of  D.  rufiguUi  must  be  used  for  it.  The 
male  agrees  T\ith  the  description  given  by  him  of  Vieillot's  s^x^cies,  viz, 
in  ha\ing  "the  rufous  of  entire  head  extending  down  the  neck  tojugu- 
lum."  The  measurements  of  the  wing  and  tail  are  just  the  same  as 
given  by  Prof.  Bainl,  i,  e.,  wing,  2.25 ;  tail,  2. 
There  is  but  one  si)ecimen  of  the  female  in  Mr.  Ober's  collection,  in 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^23  Iflar.  1 0, 1 8  79. 
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very  poor  condition  ,•  it  has  tlie  upper  plumage  olivaceous,  and  on  the 
crown  is  of  a  rather  deeper  shade. 

9.  Setophaga  ruticiUa  (Liim.)- 

" <  Le  Oobe-mouclie  aurore.^  , 

*'  Not  often  seen." 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

10.  Vireosylvia  calidrls  var.  dominicana,  havrr. 

Fam.  HIRUNDINIDiE. 

11.  Progne  domlnlcenBiB  (Gm.). 

"  Flying  above  the  sea  near  the  cli  tt's  between  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  de 
France." 

Fam.  C(EREBIDJ5. 

12.  Certhlola  xnartinicana,  U^icli. 
" '  Sucrier.^ 

*'  Lei)gth,  (? ,  44  in.  5  alar  extent,  7^ ;  wing,  2^. 

'' Not  so  abundant  as  in  Dominica,  but  in  greater  numbei*s  than  iu 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  near  the  city  of  St. 
Pierre,  is  the  only  i)lace  in  which  1  have  seen  it  i>lentiful.  In  the  tree.s 
oveihanging  the  suburbs  of  the  city  it  is  not  an  infrequent  visitor,  espe- 
cially to  the  tamarind  tree. 

'*  As  it  lives  for  a  while  contentedly  in  a  cage,  many  are  caught  by  the 
negro  and  colored  bojs,  with  bird  lime,  and  by  the  use  of  the  blowgun. 
Hence  their  scarcity;  1  have  walked  some  days  for  several  miles  with- 
out seeing  this  or  any  otber  bird,  along  the  shore  of  the  west  coast," 

Fam.  TANACIRID.E. 

13.  Euphonla  flavlfrons  (Sparm.). 
a  4  PerroncUe.'* 

"Length,  (?,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  8;  wing,  2^. 

"  Nowhere  is  this  bird  abundant.  I  have  already  chronicled  its  dis- 
covery in  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  but  in  no  island  is  it 
numerous.  I  might  set  it  down  as  rare,  did  1  not  think  it  possible  that 
it  may  occur  in  greater  numbers  than  my  researches  have  led  me  to  suj)- 
pose,  from  the  fact  that  its  secluded  habits  and  its  i)eculiar  food  caase 
it  to  betake  itself  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  where  it  might  l>e 
passed  a  hundred  times  w  ithout  discovery.  Though  undoubtedly  gen- 
erally associating  in  small  tlocks,  I  have  ?iot  as  yet  (with  one  exception), 
found  it  otherwise  than  alone.  Its  stomach  always  contains  a  i>eculiiir 
viscid  green  Hat  seed,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  at  this  time  recall.'' 

14.  Saltator  guadelonpensis,  Lafr. 
"  ^  Qros-hec.^ 

"Length,  <?,  H\  in.;  alar  extent,  12;  wing,  4. 
"Length,  9,  Bin.;  alar  extent,  12;  wing,  3J. 
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*'  Prefers  the  skii-ts  of  ^voods  and  open  fields,  utters  a  sharp  whistle, 
not  veiy  loud,  and  flits  from  bush  to  tree  in  low  flight.  Rather  abun- 
<]ant  at  Trois  Islets  on  the  hillsides.  More  numerous  than  I  found  it  in 
Dominica;  even  plentiful  in  the  low  scrub,  or  second  growth,  that  cov- 
"Cred  the  hillsides  ujion  old  plantations." 

Fam.  FRINGlLLIDiE. 

2.5   IiOzigiUa  noctla  (Linu.). 

" '  Pere  tioirJ'    ^  ^loisson.^ 

^* Length,  ^,  5J  in.;  alar  extent,  9;  wing,  3. 

*'  Length,  9 ,  5  in. ;  alar  extent,  8^ ;  wing,  2^. 

*'  In  the  French  islands  and  in  those  in  which  the  patois  is  spoken, 
tiie  names  of  this  bird  are  the  same ;  tlie  male  is  Cidled  the  '  Pere  ii&ir\ 
the  female  the  ' moi8san\ 

*'  They  are  as  abundant  here  as  any  species  and  confined  to  the  open 
fields  and  cultivated  districts  w  ithout  regard  to  altitude." 

3.6.  Phonipara  blcolor  (Linn.). 

*'  *  Mangeur  des  herbes.'    Seed-eater. 

"Length,  9,  4 J  in.;  alar  extent,  fi.};  wing,  2. 

"  The  most  common  species,  I  think,  in  the  island.  Feeds  princii)ally 
ui>on  the  seeds  of  grass  and  noxious  weeds,  and  hence  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  of  great  benefit  to  the  island." 

Fam.  ICTERID^. 

17.  Icterus  bonana  (Liim.). 
"'Carouge.' 

"Length,  (?,  8  in.;  alar  extent,  10.1 ;  wing,  3i. 

"Length,  9,  7^  in.;  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  .'Ji. 

"I  saw  my  first  specimen  of  this  bird  at  Morne  Kouge,  another  half- 
way up  the  volcano  of  Montague  Pel^e ;  but  did  not  obtain  one  ilntil 
my  visit  to  Trois  Islets,  south  of  Fort  de  France.    It  is  Tint  in  Rbim- 
dance  that  one  sees  it;  separately  and  in  pairs.    I  fount 
clearings  on  the  hills  and  elevated  x)lains.    It  prefers  t 
^^ardens  and  hedges,  and  shuns  thick  woods;  though  I  ha 
dense  scrub.     Upon  the  hills  near  Trois  Islets  I  secure^ 
situation.    I  was  recliuhig  beneath  the  shade  of  a  low  tree 
day  ill  August,  looking  out  over  the  beautiful  bay  of  Tor 
1  was  suddenly  brought  to  my  feet  by  tlie  shock  of  ai 
which,  repeated  twice,  startkd  the  birds  as  well  as  m^ 
noted  for  the  first  time  this  bird  in  the  scrub  beneath  the 

18.  Qoiscalns  iDfiezirostrls,  8\v. 

"'Le  Merle.'    Iris,  ^,  hazel;  5,  pale  yellow. 
"Ijength,  <^,  lOJ  in.;  alar  extent,  15;  wing,  .5. 
"Length,  9,  9  in.;  alar  extent,  13.^;  wing,  4A. 
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"This  is  the  first  island  in  which  I  saw  this  bird,  unless  the  black- 
bird of  (.reuada  and  the  Grenadines  be  the  same.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  very  numerous  at  Mome  Eonge.  Its  notes 
are  entirely  different  fix)m  the  ^Bequia  sweet'  of  the  Grenadines 5  but 
that  may  be  owing  to  the  dift'erence  in  season.  The  savannas  of  this 
high  region  contain  many  in  parties  of  from  3  to  5. 

"At  Trois  Islets  they  were  in  abundance  and  there  I  got  many,  show- 
ing the  different  changes  in  plumage  from  young  to  adidt.  There  they 
built  their  nests  in  a  tall  silk-cotton  tree.  They  love  the  fronds  of  the 
palm  as  a  retreat,  doubtless  feeding  upon  the  berries  that  hang  beneath 
the  overarching  boat-shaped  spathes  in  large  bunches.  Their  cry  is  not 
like  those  of  the  Grenadines,  nor  like  that  of  the  north,  the  Q,  versi- 
color— but  has  notes  in  it  reminding  me  of  both.    Gregarious.'' 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Sclater  in  referring  this  bird  to  Mr.  Swainson's 
species;  he  says  (P.  Z.  S.  for  1874,  p.  175):  "In  order  to  avoid  giving  it 
a  fresh  name  I  call  it  Q.  inflexirostris^  Sw.,  though  the  bill  certainly  does 
not  quite  agree  with  Swainson's  figure  (An.  in  Menag.  p.  300)."  The 
specimens  before  me  differ  from  Swainson's  figure  of  the  bill  spoken  of 
above  in  being  apparently  shorter  and  stouter.  Swainson  says,  1.  c. : 
"Size  and  colour  precisely  like  (>.  lugubris;  but  the  great  difference  in 
their  bills  induces  me  to  consider  them  quite  distinct.  In  this  the  bill 
is  longer  and  much  more  slender,"  &c. 

A  comparison  with  Q.  lugubris  shows  the  present  bird  to  closely  re- 
semble it  in  coloration :  it  is,  however,  somewhat  larger,  the  bill  longer 
and  more  curved,  but  proportionately  not  more  slender. 

Mr.  Cassin  in  his  Study  of  the  Icteridce  (Proc.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of 
Phila.  1866,  p.  407)  refers  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  to 
Q.  inflemrostriSj  Sw.5  he  says:  "One  specimen  only  in  the  Acad.  Mus. 
seems  to  be  this  species,  but  which  is,  unfortunately,  without  label 
stating  locality.  The  bill  is  exactly  the  length  and  otherwise  very 
nearly  as  given  by  Mr.  Swainson  as  cited  above,  though  somewhat 
thicker.  It  is  the  only  specimen  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  which  the  com- 
missure is  an  uninterrupted  curve  or  arc  of  a  circle, — not  straight  nor 
sinuated  as  in  all  other  species  known  to  me  (except  Q,  niger  of  St. 
Domingo)  and  described  in  this  memoir." 

The  dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Cassin  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
specimens  from  Martinique,  but  the  biUs  differ 5  he  gives,  "chord  of  up- 
per mandible  about  one  and  four  fifth  inches."  In  the  present  bird  it 
measures  but  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 

A  specimen  of  Q»  niger  from  St.  Dommgo,  presented  by  Prof.  Gabb,  is 
of  about  the  same  size,  and  differs  in  coloration  only  in  having  the  breast 
and  abdomen  without  lusti*e— the  bills  though  are  very  different,  that 
of  Q.  niger  is  wider  at  the  base,  longer,  straighter,  and  narrower  at  the 
end ;  the  commissure  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  percei)tibly  flattened.  The  locality  of  Mr.  Swainson's  type  is 
unknown,  and  i>ossibly  it  may  not  be  the  Antillian  species  referi'ed  to 
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it ;  but  for  the  present,  it  is  doubtless  best  to  let  it  remain  as  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  species. 

On  looking  at  my  Q,  lum'moms  from  Grenada,  I  find  it  has  a  longer 
and  more  curved  bill  than  the  Mai-tiui<iue  bird;  the  chord  of  the  upper 
mandible  measures  one  and  a  half  inches.  But  with  its  higlily  lustrous 
and  more  violaceous  plumage,  together  with  the  decided  bright  green 
color  of  the  wings,  it  does  not  agree  with  the  descrix)tion  given  of  Q. 
inflexiroairis. 

In  the  account  of  (>.  himhiosus  I  stated  that  it  was  the  onl^-  West 
Indian  species  of  Quiscalus  I  knew  of  in  which  both  sexes  were  not 
black;  but  the  female  of  the  present  bird  is  brown  also.  Of  that  sex, 
Mr.  Ober  sent  but  one  adult  example;  the  upper  plumage  is  of  a  smoky- 
brown,  the  feathers  of  the  crown  edged  with  fulvous;  the  tail-feathers 
have  their  inner  webs  black,  the  outer  w^ebs  are  brown;  sides  of  the 
head  and  the  throat  hght  ashy-gray;  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  are  brownish  ash;  lower  part  of  abdomen,  flanks,  and  under 
tail-coverts  dark  smoky -brown;  thighs  dull  fulvous-brown;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Fam.  TYRANNIDiE. 

IB,  Elalnea  martinlca  (Liuu.). 

'*  Flycatcher.    ^  G obe  mouche.' 

"Length,  ^,  7  in.;  alar  extent,  9J;  wing,  34. 

*' Length,  9,  6J  in.;  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  3J. 

"  Veiy  few  of  this  species  to  be  seen;  frequents  the  high  hills,  espe- 
cially the  wooded  hollows  and  ravines." 

20.  MyiarchiiB  sclateri,  Lawr. 

"Flycatcher." 

Tlie  upper  plumage  is  deep  dark  olive,  the  head  above  blackish-bro^7n. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  feathers  left  in  the  tail  are  the  outer  four  on  one 
8ide;  the  outermost  two  are  dark  brown  and  without  rufous  edgings  on 
the  inner  webs;  the  other  two  feathers  ai*e  broAvnish-black,  with  their 
inner  webs  edged  with  light  rufous  for  about  one-quarter  their  width; 
quills  dark  brown,  their  inner  webs  bordei-ed  with  pale  salmon-(?olor; 
wing-coverts  edged  with  dull  white;  under  wing-coverts  light  ash,  with 
just  a  tinge  of  yellow;  throat  and  breast  of  a  clear  cinereous  gray;  ab- 
domen and  under  tail-coverts  dul!  pale  yellow;  sides  cinereous;  bill  and 
feet  black. 

Length  (fresh),  7i  in.;  wing,  3J;  tail,  3A;  tarsus,  1;  middle  toe  and 
<;law,  ^;  hind  toe  to  end  of  daw,  g. 

The  single  spe<*imen  sent  is  of  about  the  size  of  M.  crytliroeercusj  Rcl., 
but  the  plumage  of  the  new  spe<*ies  above  is  dark,  with  no  approach  to 
the  earthy-brown  color  of  the  other;  below  they  do  not  difter  so  much, 
but  in  M.  sdateri  the  yellow  is  duller  and  more  restricted;  they  differ 
materially  in  the  nifous  markings  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers; 
in  M.  erythrocereus  this  color  occupies  about  one-half  the  web  on  the 
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outermost  two  feathers,  and  on  the  others  two-thirds  or  more;  the  ne\r 
species  differs  conspicuously  in  its  much  longer  and  stronger  tarsi  and 
toes. 
Named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater. 

21.  Tjrrannns  rostratus,  Scl. 
" '  Piperee.'    Resident. 

"Length,  ^,  9 J  in.;  alar  extent,  14|;  wing,  4f. 

"Length,  9, 10  in.;  alar  extent,  15J;  wing,  4|. 

"These  two  specimens  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen.  Though  un- 
common in  Dominica,  it  may  be  considered  rare  here.  Its  local  name, 
^Piperee,'  is  in  use  throughout  the  islands,  and  is  derived  fix>m  its  cry.^ 

Fam.  TROCHILIDJE. 

22.  Eulampis  Jugalaris  (Linn.)* 
"'Colibri  gorge  rouge.' 

"Length,  ^,  5^  in.;  alar  extent,  7^;  wing,  3. 

"Length,  $,  5J  in.;  alar  extent,  7;  wing,  3. 

"The  most  abundant  of  the  humming-birds  in  the  mountain  districts^ 
but  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  island.  Not  so  abun- 
dant, however,  as  in  Dominica.'' 

23.  Eulampiaholoaerioens  (Linn.). 

"Length,  ^,  4|  in.;  alar  extent,  6;  wing,  2J. 

"Length,  9,  4^  in.;  alar  extent,  OJ;  wing,  2J. 

"This  species  is  found  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  or 
the  lowlands.  It  is  found  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  on  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Morne  Kongo  and  Champs  Florea.  In  the  elevated  districts 
it  is  not  in  the  ilumbers  of  E»  jugularinP 

24.  Orthorliyiiohus  ejilUi  (Gm.). 
"'Foufou.' 

"Length,  <j,  3  J  in.;  alar  extent,  -if;  wing,  2. 

"Length,  $,  3 J  in.;  alar  extent,  4J;  wing,  IJ. 

"This  little  gem  is  found  all  over  the  island,  though  not  in  such  profu- 
sion  a«  I  foimd  it  in  Dominica.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  it  is  the  most 
numerous  species,  perhaps.  At  Morne  Ronge  and  at  Trois  Islets,  I  found 
it  occasionally. 

"As  in  the  other  islands  where  the  French  and  French  patois  is  spoken^ 
this  little  bird  is  known  to  the  common  people  as '  fou  fou',  or  crazy  crazy,, 
firom  its  eccentric  motions  while  in  flight. 

"They  have  also  a  sujierstition  that  if  you  eat  its  body  it  will  make 
you  crazy,  and  in  their  ignorance  they  believe  it  is  used  by  the  physi- 
cians in  some  mysterious  medicine — hence  its  vulgar  name  in  the  English 
slands  of  'Doctor  Bird'." 
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Fam.  CYPSELIDJE. 

25.  "Chaetura.    Seen. 
"Apparently  the  same  as  my  Dominica  specimens." 

Fam.  ALCEDINIDtE. 

2<S.  CfixylaalcyopCLinn.)- 
"Seen;  rare  and  shy.'^ 

Fam.  CUCULID^. 

27.  Coooyzus  minor  (Gni.)* 
"'Coucou  manioc' 

"Length,  «?,14:in.5  alai*  extent,  17 ;  wing, 6. 

"Length,  9, 13 J  in.;  alar  extent,  16J;  wing,  6. 

"I  fotmd  this  species  abundant,  if  one  can  say  that  any  species  is 
abundant  in  an  island  so  barren  of  birds  as  this.  At  least  I  could  find 
one  almost  any  day,  by  beating  the  scraggy  bushes  upon  the  hillsides 
of  Trois  Islets.  The  same  in  habits  and  notes  as  the  'Coucou'  of  the 
other  islands." 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

28.  Tinnunculus  sparverios  var.  antillarum  (G^l.). 
"Seen;  uncommon." 

Fam.  FREGATTD.E. 

29.  Fregata  aquila  (Linn.). 
"Seen." 

Fam.  PH^THONID^. 

30.  PhsDthon  flaviroBtxla  Brandt. 

"It  undoubtedly  has  its  haunt  in  the  cliffs  near  St.  Pierre,  south,  as 
I  have  seen  it  near  there  and  the  cliff  wall  is  honeycombed  with  holes, 
just  such  as  the  Tropic  bird  chooses  for  itself." 

Fam.  PELECANID^. 

31.  PelecanuB  fiucus  (Linn.). 
"Seen." 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

32.  Ardea  herodias  (Linn.). 

"Seen  flying  high  above  Champs  Flores  from  the  mountain  forest  to 
the  ocean." 

33.  Florida  caerulea  (Linn.). 

"Seen;  in  blue  and  white  plumage." 

34.  Butorldes  virescens  (Linn.). 

"The  most  common,  though  not  plentiful." 
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Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

35.  Coluxnba  corensis  (Gm.)* 
" '  Ramier.'    Iris  yellow. 

"Though  persistently  hunted,  this  bud  still  inhabits  the  mountains, 
making  its  home  especially  upon  the  volcano  of  Mountain  Pel4e.  In 
all  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  it  may  be  found  in  sparse  numbers. 
Several  attempts  that  I  made  to  secure  this  species,  on  the  sides  of  the 
volcano,  were  fruitless  owing  to  its  Avildness." 

36.  Zenaida  martlnlcana,  Bp. 
"'Tourterelle; 

"Rarely  seen,  but  inhabits  the  dry  slopes  near  the  sea.'^ 

37.  Chamaepelia  paaserina  (Liim.). 
"^Ortolan.'    Resident. 

"As  the  extent  of  cultivated  and  pasture  land  is  greater  than  in  Do- 
minica, so  is  this  bird  found  in  gi'eater  numbers,  though  not  abundant 
in  either  island." 

38.  Geotrygon  montana  (Liau.). 
"*Perdix.'    Iris  gold;  resident. 

"Length,  <?,  llj  in.;  alar  extent,  19;  wing,  6J. 

"Though  this  species  is  far  from  abundant,  the  natives  occasionally 
bring  the  birds  in  for  sale.  The  ^Ramier'  is,  perhai)s,  more  plentiful, 
but  from  its  more  secluded  habits  and  from  its  keeping  itself  in  the  air 
and  on  the  tallest  trees,  never  touching  the  ground,  is  less  subject  to 
persecution  than  the  'Perdix\  As  in  the  United  States,  the  snare  and 
trap  kill  two  to  one  killed  by  the  gun;  and  the  springes  of  the  natives 
will  soon  exterminate  this  bird  from  the  island  and  add  it  to  the  already 
growing  list  of  animals  that  were  and  now  are  not.'' 

Fam.  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

39.  Tringoides  macularius  (Linn.). 
"'Becasse.' 

"Length,  <?,  7^  in.;  alar  extent,  ISJ;  wing,  4.i. 

"A  resident,  but  merely  a  straggling  one,  left  from  the  flocks  that 
visit  here  in  the  winter  months.'' 

Fam.  LARIDiE. 

40.  Sterna  dougalli,  Mont. 
"^Hirondelle  de  Mer.' 

"The  sea  birds  are  mostly  found  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  th6  island, 
which  I  did  not  visit.  This  species  is  common,  now  (August),  about  the 
shores  of  Port  Royal  Bay." 

New  York,  December  31,  1878. 
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NOTE  OI¥  PliATESSA   FERRUGINEA.  D.  K.  8TOREB,  AND  PliATESSA 
RO»TRATA,  H.  R.  6XORER. 

By  G.  BBOITN  GOODE  and  TABLETON  H.  BEAIIV. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Fishes  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  published  in 
1857,*  Mr.  H.  E.  Storer  described  a  species  of  flounder  under  the  name 
Platessa  rostrata.  This  species  has  been  a  puzzle  to  ichthyologists.  Dr. 
Giinther,  in  18G2,  ventured  the  remark,  that  it  "appears  to  be  allied  to 
Pleuronectes  Umandu.^i  Professor  Gill,  in  1801,  referred  it  to  his  nominal 
genus  Myzopsetta,  and  in  1864  to  Limanda^  'VMiile  investigating  the 
fauna  of  the  Xova  Scotia  coast  in  1877,  the  naturalists  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  made  especial  eflforts  to  And  this  species,  but\vith- 
out  success,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  sui^prise,  since  nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies recorded  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  were  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.§  In  1878,  several  specimens  were  trawled  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  which  were  strongly  suggestive  of  Storer's  PlatcHm  rostrata^ 
and  which,  ui)on  comparison  with  his  description,  were  found  to  agree 
with  it  iu  every  particular  excex)t  that  in  relation  to  the  relative  size  of 
the  scales  on  the  superior  portion  of  the  operculum  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lateral  line,  a  matter  apparently  of  individual  variation.  A  more 
extended  study  of  the  subjec^t  has  convinced  us  that  the  indi\'iduals  at 
first  studied,  as  well  as  the  ones  described  by  H.  E.  Storer,  should  be 
identitied  with  Platessa  ferniginea^  D.  H.  Storer,  a  species  which  shoidd 
umloubtedly  be  refened  to  the  genus  Limanda  of  Gottsche.  LimaMa 
was  established  by  Gottsche  in  1835  in  Wiegmann's  Archiv  fiir  Xatur- 
geschichte  (p.  100),  and  is  synonymous  with  Myzopsettaj  described  bj' 
Professor  Gill  in  1804,  ||  distinguished  b}"  him  fi'om  Limanda  by  the  fol- 
lowing charactei*s:  '•  snout  retuse"  (instead  of  "conic");  "mouth  very 
oblique "  (instead  of  "moderately  oblique "). 


*  Observations  on  the  Fishes  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  with  Descriptions  of  New 
Species.  By  Horatio  R.  Storer.  p.  26H,  pi.  viii,  fig.  2.  K^Bonton  Journ,  of  Xat.  HiftUy 
vi,  1857,  PI).  247-270,  i)l.  vii,  viii. 

t  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  iv,  1862,  p.  447. 

X  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  p.  217. 

$  Regarding  the  habitat  of  Platessa  rostraia,  Storer  wrote  as  follows:  *'With  the 
exception  of  one  specimen  at  Red  Bay,  this  sjieci^^s  was  met  with  only  at  Bras  d'Or, 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  inhabiting  however  a  far  different  region  from  the 
(Platessa)  plana  just  mentioned.  Instead  of  sheltered  bays  and  harbors,  it  delights  in 
the  surf  of  the  ocean  beaches  ex^josed  to  the  waves  of  the  whole  Gulf,  and  is  here 
taken  in  great  numbers  at  the  drawing  of  the  liening  stones." — Op.  cit.  p.  269. 

li  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  p.  216  (in  synopsis). 
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The  following  enumeration  of  the  radial  formulae  of  eleven  specimens 
of  Idmandafemiffinea  should  be  placed  on  record: 


Cat.  So. 

LocaUty. 

Dorsal 
mys. 

AlLll 

rays. 

Pectoral  rays. 

Ventral 
rays. 

Candal 

Right. 

Left. 

rays. 

21020 

Halifox.  N.  S 

83 
81 

79 

85 
83 
87 
80 
82 
83 
78 
76 

65 
59 
57 
63 
63 
66 
60 
61 
61 
58 
59 

12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
12 
13 
11 
11 
11 
11 

*"'i6"' 

10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

18 

do. 

do 

18 

18 

" 

do 

18 

21902 

Gloucester,  Mass 

18 

21908 

do 

.  .  do 

" 

do  

" 

do 

do 

do 

" 

" 

Certain  individuals  exhibit  black  spots  instead  of  the  ordinary  mark- 
ings of  yellowish  red;  this  may  be  sexual,  but  is  more  probably  due  to* 
the  color  of  the  bottom  on  which  they  live.  Adult  individuals  almost 
invariably  exhibit  markings  of  a  lemon-yellow  hue  on  the  white  under 
side  of  the  body,  contiguous' to  the  tail. 

The  synonymy  of  the  species  stands  as  follows : 

Iiimanda  fermgineai  (Storer)  Goode  &  Beau. 

Platcsaa  ferruginea,  Stoker,  Report  on  the  Ichthyology  and  Herpetology  of 
•  Massachusetts,  1839,  p.  41,  pi.  2.— DeKay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes, 

1842,  p.  297,  pi.  xlviii,  fig.  155. 
Plcur(mectes  ferrugincus,  GCxther,  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British 

Museum,  iv,  1862,  p.  447. 
Myzopaetta  ferruginea,  Gill,  Catalogue  Fishes  of  Eastern  Coast  N.  A.  1861, 

p.  51 ;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  p.  217. 
Platessa  i^ostrata,  H.  R.  ^torer,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1850,  p.  268, 

pi.  viii,  fig.  2. — GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  447  (considers  it  to  be  allied  to  Plen- 

ronectes  livianda). 
Myzapsetta  rosirata,  Gill,  Catalogue  Fishes  of  Eastern  Coast  N.  A.  1861,  ii.  51. 
Limanda  rostrata,  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  p.  217. 

Limanda  ferruginea  is  closely  related  to  Limanda  vulgaris^  Gottsche, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  shorter  pectorals,  smaller  scaler, 
lower  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  greater  average  number  of  rays  in 
those  fins.  It  is  certainly  a  strongly  marked  geographical  subsi)ecie8, 
and  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

December,  1878. 


ON    THE     HftKNTITV     OF     BAQ^RUVS    AIKIBRaCAIVlJS,    Q1X.I.;    WIVSI 
B908III1IJ8  BROSiME,  (IllVliliEB)  WBETfi. 

By  G.  BBOITN  GOaOE  and  TABLETON  H.  BEAN. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ichthyology  and  Herpetology 
of  Massachusetts,  published  in  1839,  catalogued  the  common  cusk  of 
the  Xew  England  coast  under  the  name  Brosmvm  vulgariH^  considering 
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it  to  be  identical  with  the  European  si)ecie.s  of  the  same  genus.  In  this 
be  was  followed  by  Dr.  DeKay,  in  his  Fishes  of  New  York,  published 
in  1842.  In  1845,  in  his  Synopsis  pf  the  Fishes  of  North  America,  Dr. 
Storer  adopted  for  the  American  cusk  the  name  Brosinim  JiaveHoenSj 
which  had  been  given  in  1819  by  Le  Sueur  to  a  supposed  new  species, 
from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  characterized  in  his  figures  and  descriptions  by 
a  prolonged  lower  jaw  and  a  double  barbel.* 

We  believe  that  the  specimen  described  by  Le  Sueur  was  a  deformed 
individual  of  the  common  specie*,  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
and  in  any  event  the  name  cannot  be  used.  In  1863,  Professor  Gill 
substituted  the  specific  name  americanm  for  the  nsaae  Jlavescens  adopted 
by  Storer. 

After  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  two  specimens  from 
Euiope  (No.  17,366,  Norway,  Bergen  Museum)  with  8i)ecimens  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  common  cusk  of 
New  England  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe.  In  the  proportions  of 
their  bodies  they  agree  exactly,  and  the  Norwegian  specimens  agree  iu 
every  respect  with  Storer's  description  o{  Brosmius  fla^escem  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts.  The  radial  formuhe  of  three  spexji- 
meus  are  given  below : 

No.  17366  A.  Bergen.  D.  91.  A.  76. 

No.  218i:i  Gloacester.  D.  97.  A.  75. 

No.  17366  B.  Bergen.  D.  99.  A.  73. 
December,  1876. 


ON  THE  nORTAIilXir  OF  FI«H1C8  IN  THE  GVI^F  OF  HIJEXICO  IN  1S78. 

By  Lieut.  J.  P.  JEFFERSON,  U.  S.  A. 

K^Y  West,  Florida. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

SmWhsonian  Institutionj  WciHhington^.D,  C: 

Professor:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
valiied  fitvor  of  October  30th,  which  reached  me  after  a  delay,  I  being- 
absent  from  Fort  Jefferson.  This  absence,  coupled  with  my  wish  to  get 
all  possible  facts  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  fish  in  these  and  neigh- 
boring waters,  will  account  for  my  apparent  tardiness. 

Since  my  communication  in  October  another  large  body  of  the  dark- 
colored  water  described  therein  made  its  way  down  the  coast,  across- 
Florida  Bay,  striking  Tortugas  about  the  20th  of  November,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  reef  as  far  asKey  West,  i^robably  further.  At  Key  West  its 
approach  could  be  seen  distinctly;  at  first,  belts  of  it,  some  narrow^ 
others  broad,  came  into  the  harbor,  following  the  various  channels  lead- 
ing to  the  northward,  and  only  in  these  belts  were  the  fish  affected;  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  however,  all  the  water  in  the  harbor  was 
similarly  colored,  and  the  surface  was  covei*ed  with  dead  and  dying  fish. 
*Mdnioire8  dn  Muh^uiu,  v,  1819,  p.  158,  pi.  xvi. 
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They  seemed  to  be  aflfected  very  inucli  as  I  have  seen  them  when  "fish 
berries"  were  thi^own  into  a  pond — coming  to  the  8urfa<3e,  swimming 
around  in  circles,  sometimes  on  the  side  or  ba<}k,  the  movements  growing 
weaker  rapidly  and  ceasing  altogether  in  20  or  30  minntes.  I  noticed 
one  fact  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  importance:  I  took  a  small  fish, 
known  here  as  a  cow-fish,  from  the  water  when  just  about  dea<l,  and, 
having  examined  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  cast  it  back,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  swam  off  briskly,  going  down  at  once. 

x\s  in  the  previous  instance,  the  shores  at  Fort  Jefferson  and  neigh- 
boring keys  were  covered  with  fish,  and  here,  at  Key  West,  the  north 
tside  of  the  island  was  in  similar  condition.  From  correspondence  and 
conversation  I  have  gathered,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
facts,  some,  and  possibly  all,  of  which  may  be  of  interest. 

A  fishing-smack  sailed  some  70  or  80  miles  to  the  westward  from  Fort 
Jefferson  without  getting  clear  of  the  water.  Another  smack  found  the 
surface  of  the  water  out  some  15  miles  in  the  Gulf  Stream  covered  with 
dead  fish — ^large  sharks,  turtles,  king-fish,  &c.,  but  no  pori)oises,  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  heard,  no  dead  porpoises  have  been  seen.  An  officer 
coming  over  from  ]Srew  Orleans  by  steamer  was  more  than  12  hours 
passing  through  a  field  of  dead  fish.  Oysters  in  Tampa  Bay  were  killed 
by  the  water.  In  October  the  Caloosahatchee  River  overflowed  its  banks 
along  its  entire  length  except  at  a  bluff"  at  Fort  Meyers,  and  the  whole 
country  in  that  section  was  luider  water,  reported  to  be  the  result  of  the 
overflow  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  A  gentleman  who  knows  that  part  of 
the  State  well  tells  me  that  the  swampy  land  bordering  on  Okeecho- 
bee is  gro^vn  ui)  largely  with  dogwood;  the  water  in  the  lake  gradually 
rising  and  spreading  over  the  surrounding  marshes  or  swamps  probably 
kept  these  dogwood  trees  wholly  or  partly  submerged  for  weeks,  until 
the  di\ade  between  Okeechobee  and  the  headwaters  of  Caloosahatchee 
lliver  gave  way.  In  the  possible  poisonous  effect  of  water  impregnated 
with  dogwood,  &c.,  a  theoiy  of  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  fish-life  may  be 
found.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Joseph  Y.  Porter,  U.  S.  A.,  that  he  for- 
warded to  your  address  a  bottle  of  water.  I  am  in  hopes  that  an  analysis 
of  it  A\ill  enable  you  to'  settle  the  question;  if  so,  I  would  be  indebted 
gi^eatly  to  you  if  you  would  infonn  me. 

In  regard  to  my  former  letter,  you  can  make  any  use  of  it  you  desire, 
as  well  also  a«  this.  T  am  happy  to  know  that  you  consider  the  subject 
of  some  importance.  I  feared  that  I  might  be  imposing  upon  your  valu- 
able time. 

If  there  are  any  of  the  small  fish  of  this  vicinity  which  you  desire  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  towards  obtaining  them,  either  presented 
in  spirits  or  the  skins.  Please  give  me  common  names,  if  possible;  for  I 
h.ave  no  books  and  no  technical  knowledge. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  JEFFERSON, 
Lieutenant  Fifth  Regiment  Artillery. 

Deckmijer,  1878. 
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NOTE9  ON  THE  FIfiinES  OF  BEAUFORT  HARBOR,  NORTH  CAROJLIIVA» 
By  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  RRd  CHARI.ES  H.  OII.BERT. 

In  the  Procee(lin8:8  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
for  1877,  i)p.  203-218,  is  a  paper  entitled  */ Notes  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  and  Vicinity  (No.  3),"'  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  which 
treats  of  the  species  of  fishes  obtained  by  l)rs.  Cones  and  Yarrow  in 
Beaufort  Harbor  and  neighboring  waters  during  the  period  of  their 
residence  at  Fort  Macon. 

During  the  past  summer  (1878),  the  writers,  accompanied  by  Prof.  A. 
W.  Bmy ton  and  a  party  of  students  from  Butler  University,  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  month  of  August  at  Beaufort,  the  chief  business  of  the 
party  being  the  collection  of  fishes.  AVe  obtained,  in  all,  about  seventy- 
five  species,  many  of  which  are  not  included  in  Dr.  Yarrow's  list. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  as  complete  a  showing  of  the  Ichthyology 
of  the  North  Carolina  coast  as  possible,  we  here  include  not  only  the 
species  which  we  have  ourselves  observed,  but  also  those  taken  by 
Drs.  Cones  and  Yarrow.  Brief  notes  on  the  local  habits  or  distribu- 
tion of  each  species  are  given,  as  well  as  occasional  critical  remarks  on 
the  nomenclature.  The  sequence  and  nomenclature  are  essentially  as  in 
Professor  GilFs  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of  North 
America,  1873.  The  vernacular  names  here  given  are  onlv  those  used 
by  the  Beaufort  fishermen. 

Family  LOPHIID^, 

Genus  LOPHIUS  Linn. 

1.  Lophins  piscatorius  Lt.— All-mouth. 
(Lophius  atnericanus  GUI,  1.  c.) 

Not  seen  alive;  two  sets  of  jaw-bones  picked  up  on  the  beach  below 
Cax)e  Lookout.  Said  to  be  occasionally  taken  by  the  fishermen.  Until 
some  evidence  other  than  the  diflference  of  habitat  is  offered  to  show 
that  the  American  "Angler,"  Lophius  amcrimnus  DeKay,  is  divStinct  from 
the  European  Lophius  piscatorius  L.,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  side  of  the  doubtful  species.  It  seems  better  to  consider 
the  two  forms  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  identical  until  proved 
to  be  distinct,  rather  than  distinct  until  proved  to  be  identical.  In  the 
case  of  this  and  numerous  other  northern  fishes  of  wide  range.  Dr.  (iill 
(1.  c),  on  the  contrary,  has  "preferred  to  retain  the  names  given  to  the 
American  forms  as  distinct  species,  although  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  will  eventually  be  found  to  be  co-specific  with  other  forms." 
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DIODONTID^. 

Geuus  CHILOMYCTERUS  Bibron. 

2.  ChUomycterus  gecmetricua  (L.)  Kaup. — StceU-toad. 

Yery  abundant;  taken  in  every  seine;  sold  by  small  boys  as  curiosi- 
ties, at  from  one  to  five  cents  each. 

TETRODONTlDiE. 
Genus  LAGOCEPHALUS  Swainson  (Gill). 

(Tetrodon  Gill,  1.  c.  The  genus  Tetrodon,  as  first  restricted  by  Swainson,  is  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  Arothron  MUller,  which  differs  from  Lagocephalus  in  its  closed  nasal 
tentacles.  The  name  Lagocephalus  is  therefore  accepted  by  Professor  Gill  for  the  pres- 
ent genus.) 

3.  Lagocephalus  lasvigatua  (L.)  Gill. 

Found  by  Dr.  Yarrow  "in  small  streams  running  through  salt  marshes. 
But  few  seen." 

Genus  CIRRISOMUS  Swainson. 

{ChiUchihya  MUller,  Gill,  1.  c.  The  genus  Chrhiifomvs  of  Swainson  (1839)  is  based  on 
Chilichtkya  apengleri  {Tetrodan  spenglcri  Bloch),  and  therefore  antedates  and  must  aupcr- 
«L»de  Chilichihgs  Miiller  (1841).) 

The  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  short,  fleshy  appendages  or  bar- 
bels along  the  sides  in  the  typical  species.  These  are  not  found  in  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  but  the  name  cannot  be  set  aside  on  that 
account.  ChiUMhys  maj^  perhaps  be  retained  as  a  subgeneric  name  for 
those  species  without  fleshy  slips. 

Cirriscytnus  differs  from  Lagocephalus  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  fins. 
In  the  latter  genus,  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  falcate,  of  11  to  14  rays  ea<^h, 
and  the  caudal  fin  is  forked.  In  CirriaamuSy  these  fins  are  all  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  contain  but  (>  to  8  rays  each.  In 
LagocepJmluSy  the  body  is  elongate,  the  caudal  peduncle  especially  so,  the 
ijkin  comparatively  smooth,  except  on  the  inflated  part  of  the  abdomen. 
There  is  a  fold  of  skin  along  each  side  of  the  tail  below  (usually  well 
marked,  but  nearly  obsolete  in  L.  Iwvigatua).  The  coloration  is  i)eculiar, 
the  skin  ha\'ing  a  metallic  lustre.  In  CirrLsomm^  the  body  is  compara- 
tively short  and  broad,  with  short  caudal  peduncle.  There  is  usually  no 
fold  along  the  lower  side  of  the  tail.  The  coloration  is  usually  variegate<!, 
and  without  metallic  lustre,  Jind  the  prickles  are  variously  arrangetl. 
Four  species  of  CirrkomuH  arc  found  on. our  Atlantic  coast:  C.  turgidm 
(L.),  C  testudhieus  L.,  0.  tricliocephalm  (Cope),  and  C.  spengleri  (Bloch). 
The  first  is  common ;  the  others  are  rare,  or  occasional  visitants. 

4.  CirTl80musturgidU8(L.)  Jor.  6l  QWh.—SiccU-toad ;  Puffer, 

Very  common  everywhere  about  Beaufort;  taken  in  the  nets  with 
Chilomycterus  geometricna. 
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OSTRACIID^. 

Genus  LAOTOPHRYS  Swainsou. 

5.  Lactophrys  trigonus  (L.)  Poey. 

A  specimen  in  the  State  Museum  at  Italeigh,  from  Beaufort.  Two 
specimens  were  found  on  the  beach  at  Fort  Macon  by  Dr.  Yarrow.  Nu- 
merous specimens  of  another  species  (Lactophrys  qtiadricornis  (L.)),  from 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  are  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  This  is 
a  common  West  Indian  species,  not  before  recorded  from  our  coast. 

BALISTIDiE. 
Genus  ALUTERA  Cuvier. 
€.  Alutera  coBpicauda  T>eKaj.—Foot-Ji^h. 

Rather  common  in  Beaufort  Harbor.    Numerous  sjiecimens  obtained. 

7.  Alutera  aurantiaca  (Mitchill)  Jor.  <&  GMb.—Fool-flah. 

{Ceratacanthus  auraniiacus  Gill,  1.  c.) 
Rather  common ;  with  the  preceding.   We  find  no  warrant  for  the  pjenus 
Ceratacanthus  Gill,  based  on  tliis  species.    It  is  certainly  very  closely 
related  to  the  preceding. 

Genus  STEPHANOLEPIS  Gill. 

The  genus  Steplianolepis  of  Gill  is  essentially  equivalent  to  Monacan- 
ihu8  as  properly  restricted  by  Bleeker  and  others.  lu  this  largo  genus 
there  are  two  types,  which  may  be  called  genera,  each  represented  on 
our  coast  by  one  species.  One  of  these,  which  contains  the  most  of 
the  species,  and  for  which  the  name  of  Stephanolepis  may  be  retained, 
lias  the  abdominal  flap  small,  and  not  exceeding  the  ventral  spine.  Mon- 
<i4^tithus  proper  has  the  abdominal  flap  greatly  developed,  much  exceed- 
ing the  spine.  MonacantMis  setifer  Bennett,  of  the  former  group,  is 
xevy  common  on  our  coast.  Mondcanthus  occidentalis  Giinther,  of  the 
latter  group,  is  probably  a  straggler  from  the  West  Indies.  Canthorhinvs 
Swainsou,  occasionally  used  for  this  latter  group,  is  apparently  synony- 
mous with  Liomonacanthus  Bleeker,  over  which  name  it  has  priority. 
CanthorhinuH^  thus  defined,  differs  from  Motia<!anthtis  in  ha\ing  the  ven- 
tral spine  immovable,  and  the  dorsal  spine  without  barbs. 

8.  StephanoleplB  aetlfer  (Bennett)  Q\\\.— Common  Fool-fiah. 

One  of  the  commonest  fishes  in  Beaufort  Harbor,  swarming  e\'ery- 
where  about  the  wharves. 

HIPPOCAMPID^. 

Genus  HIPPOCAMPUS  Cuvier. 
'9.  HippocamptiB  antiquonun  Leach. 

Not  common.  Preserved  ^y  fishermen  as  a  curiosity,  and  sold  to 
Tisitors  at  about  twenty-five  cents  each. 
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SYNGNATHID.E. 
Gemis  SIPHONOSTOMA  Kafinesque  (Gill). 

10.  SiphonoBtoma  fuscum  (Storer)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

( Syngna thus  fmcus  et  peckianua  Storer. ) 

Very  common  among  weeds  along  the  Beaufort  shore.  The  specimens 
taken  were  all  small.  Drs.  Cones  and  Yarrow  found  this  species  and 
others  of  which  we  obtained  many  specimens,  ^^rare,"  and  vice  versa. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our^ieaxl- 
quarters  were  in  the  village  of  Beaufort  on  the  mainland,  and  our  chief 
collections  of  small  fishes  were  made  among  the  wharves.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  Fort  Macon,  on  one  of  the  long  sand  islands  or  sand- 
spits  which  make  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  On  tliis  outer  island,  "  Fool- fish,''  "Pipe-fish,"  Blennies,  and  the 
like,  are  not  found. 

FISTULARIIDiE. 

Genus  FISTDLAEIA  Linn. 

11.  Fistularia  tabaccarla  L. 

Two  specimens  observed  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 

SOLEID^. 

Genus  APHORISTIA  Kaup. 

12.  Aphorlstla  plagiusa  (L.)  Jor.  <&  Gilb. 

Abundant.  Many  young  specimens  taken  on  the  sand-shoals.  This 
species  belongs  to  Aphoristia^  and  not  to  Plagusia^  as  the  latter  genus  is 
restricted  by  Kaup  and  Giinther.  The  proper  orthography  of  the  specific 
name  is  apparently  j)?a^wi,  not  plagiusa^  unless  the  latter  was  originally 
a  misprint  for  plu^mia. 

Genus  AOHIRUS  Lac^pede. 

13.  Achiras  lineatiis  (L.)  Cav. 

But  one  specimen  seen  by  us  at  Beaufort.  We  obtained  this  Sole  in 
the  Neuse  River,  at  Goldsboro',  in  completely  fresh  water,  with  Bel4me 
langirostriSj  loa  vitrea^  Alvordius  o'assuSj  Noturus  eleuthernSy  Boleosoma 
maculaticeps,  Ltcxilus  cJihrocephalus^  Zygonectes  atrilatusj  Hyhognathu9 
nucltalls^  Microptertis  pallidus^  etc. 

PLEURONECTID^. 

Genus  PSEUDOPLEUROXECTES  Bleeker. 


14.  PseudopleuronecteB  amerlcanus  (Walb.)  GiU. 
Rare  (Yarrow).    Not  seen  by  us. 
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Genus  rSEUDORHO:MBUS  Bleeker, 

{Cha'no2)fii'tt(t  and  Jncyloimtta  Gill.) 

In  Professor  Gill's  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of  Xortli 
America,  from  Greenland  to  Georgia  (Proe.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861), 
many  new  genera  are  proposed  without  description  or  remark,  most  of 
them  being  defined  at  a  later  period.  Two  of  tlie  genera  of  Flounders 
there  noted,  CJucnopsetta  and  Ileinhardtins  (proi)Osed  in  18C1;  defined  in 
1864),  are  apparently  identical  with  Pseudorhomhus  and  Flaiysomatichthiis 
of  Bleeker,  projwsed  and  defined  in  1862.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
substitute  tlie  latter  ill-chosen  names  for  the  preferable  names  of  Dr.  Gill, 
if  we  hohl  with  the  present  writers  (and  most  others, — see  Dall,  Nomen- 
clature of  Zoology  and  Botany,  1877,  ])p.  17,  35)  that  a  generic  name 
icithout  a  diagnosis^  placed  before  the  names  of  one  or  more  species,  has 
no  more  claim  on  our  recognition  than  an  unpublished  manuscript  name. 
The  adoption  of  either  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  convenience,  not  of  duty. 

If  the  Pacific  coast  genus  Paralichihys  is  truly  sinistral,  as  supposed 
by  Dr.  Gill  (Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864,  197),  it  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  FseudorhombtLS,  and  as  the  prior  name  it  should  supersede  the 
latter. 

The  genera  of  North  American  Flounders  which  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  retention  may  be  thus  compared: 

*  Pectoral  fins  well  developed.    (Pleuronectid.e.  ) 
t  Mouth  large,  the  broad,  flat  majtillary  extending  to  below  the  eye;  teeth  nearly 

equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws. 
t  Ventral  fins  both  lateral,  neither  of  them  on  the  ridge  of  the  abdomen,     {nippo- 

glomna\ ) 
a.  Body  dextral. 
6.  Caudal  flu  emarginate ;  teeth  strong. 

0.  Lateral  line  arched  in  front Hippoglossus. 

cc.  Lateral  line  not  arched Platysomatichtii YS. 

hh.  Caudal  fin  entire,  its  middle  rays  produced ;  teeth  moderate ;  lateral  line 

not  arched. 
d.  Dorsal  beginning  over  eye ;  scales  moderate,  mostly  ctenoid. 

IIlPPOOLOSSOlDES. 

dd.  Dorsal  beginning  in  front  of  eye  :  scales  very  small,  cycloid. 

PSErnCHTIIYS. 

aa.  Body  sinistral ;  lateral  line  arched  in  front. 

f .  Caudal  fin  entire.     ( Pseudorhomhus  or) Paralichth ys. 

ee.  Caudal  fin  emarginate - Ukopsetta. 

tt  Ventral  fin  of  the  colored  side  on  the  ridge  of  the  abdomen;  body  sinistral; 

teeth  small.     (Iihombina\) 
f.  Lateral  line  nearly  straight ;  no  vomerine  teeth :  dorsal  rays  all 

.simple ; Citiiarichtiiys, 

ff.  Lati'ral  line  arched  in  front;  vomer  with  teeth;  anterior  rays  of  dor- 
sal branched;  scales  cycloid.. LopnoPSETTA. 
tt Mouth  small,  the  short,  narrow  maxillary  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  fnmt  of 

the  eye:   teeth   mostly  on  the  blind   hidt*. 
{rivin'oni'vtina'.) 
(J.  Teeth  slender,  acute,  in  several   s<-ries;  body  dextral;  lateral 
line  nearly  straight,  with  a  dorsal  branch, 

Proc.  Nat  Mns.  78 24  Mar.  1 1 ,  1 8  79. 
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h.  Lips  i^licate ;  dorsal  fiu  anteriorly  twisted  over  to  the  blind 

side Pleuroxiciithys. 

hh.  Lips  Hiniple  ;  doi-sal  fiu  anteriorly  on  the  dorsal  ridge. 

Hypsopsetta. 
gg,  Te^th  1)1  unt,  usually  eompressed,  in  one  series,  forming  a  eutting 
edge, 
t.  Body  dextral. 
j.  Lateral  line  with  a  recurrent  dorsal  branch. 

A;.  Lateral  line  nearly  straight;   scales  cycloid,  those  on 

the  cheeks  similar Pakophrys. 

kk.  Lateral  line  arched  in  front ;  scales  ctenoid ;  those  on 
the  cheeks  stellate  or  tuberculate. 

Lepidopsetta. 
jj.  Lateral  line  simple. 

I,  Lateral  line  arched  in  front ;  scales  ctenoid . .  Limaxda. 

II.  Lateral  lino  nearly  straight, 
m.  Dorsal  rays  less  than  80. 

w.  Scales  ctenoid,  closely  imbricated. 

PSEUDOPLEURONECTES. 

nn.  Scales  small,  smooth  or  rough,  scarcely  imbri- 
cated  Pleuronectes. 

TOW.  Dorsal  rays  more  than  100;  body  elongate;  scales 

smooth Glyptocephalus. 

ii.  Body  sinistral,  covered  with  scattered  stellated  tubercles; 

lateral  line  nearly  straight Platichthys. 

**  Pectoral  fins  wanting  (in  our  species);  mouth  twisted  toward  the  colored  side. 

(SOLEID.E.) 

0.  Vertical  fins  free  from  the  rounded  caudal;  body 
dextral ;   ventral  of  the  colored  side  con- 
tinuous with  the  anal.    (Soleina\) 
p.  Scales  very  rough;  lateral  line  straight ;  teeth 
villiform,  on  blind  side  only AcniRrs. 

00,  Vertical  fins  confluent  around  the  pointed  tail; 
body  sinistral;  ventrals  fi^ee  from  the  anaL 
(Flagtmin<E,) 
q.  No  lateral  line ;  teeth  minute,  on  blind  side 
only ;  ventral  fin  of  blind  side  only  present ; 
lips  not  fringed;  snout  not  hooked;  scales 
ctenoid Aphoristia. 

15.  Pseudorhombiui  oceUaris  (DeKay)  Lyman,— Mounder. 

(Chanopsetta  ocellaris  Gill,  1.  c.) 
Very  common. 

16.  Pseudorhombiia  dentatus  (L.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 
Tolerably  abundant  (Cones  and  Yarrow). 

17.  PseadorhombuB  quadrcceUatas  (Gill)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

Brownisli  olive,  with  four  large  ocellated  spots,  round  or  elliptical  in 
shape ;  the  first  above  the  arch  of  the  lateral  line ;  the  three  posterior 
lormiiig  an  isosceles  triangle ;  the  posterior  one  in  the  ai^ex  on  the  lateral 
line ;  body  oval,  compressed  and  much  elevated,  highest  at  middle  of 
body;  profile  with  an  abrupt  angle  at  anterior  marghi  of  orbit  j  lowex 
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oye  beginning  in  front  of  the  upper;  mouth  rather  small,  maxillary 
reaching  to  below  middle  of  orbit;  teeth  compai-atively  small,  about  14 
on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  canines  of  upper  jaw  little  developed; 
dorsal  iin  beginning  in  front  of  pupil ;  its  anterior  rays  long,  filiform, 
and  with  free  tips;  anal  fin  beginning  well  forwards,  but  little  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  venti*als;  ventral  fin  of  colored  side  much  the  longer; 
^1-openings  comparatively  naiTow;  branchiostegal  membranes  broadly 
-connected  at  base;  gill-rakers  short  andstrongj  few  in  number,  less  than 
10  below  the  angle  of  the  arch;  head  3|  in  length  to  base  of  caudal; 
depth  If.    D.  70.    A.  55.    Lat.  1.  about  90. 

Two  specimens  were  obtained  in  Beaufort  Harbor,  from  one  of  which 
the  above  description  was  taken.  This  is  probably  the  species  noticed 
by  Dr.  Yarrow  as  Chamopsetta  oblanga.  It  is  a  rare  and  little  known 
species,  noticed  but  once  before  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  Professor  Gill's 
original  type  came  from  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Genus  LOPHOPSETTA  Gill. 

3B.  IflOphopsetta  maoalata  (Mitch.)  Gill. — Plaice. 
Common  on  the  sand  bars. 

GADID^. 

Genus  PHYCIS  Bloeh  &  Schneider. 

19.  Phycis  regius  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(  Urophycia  regim  Gill,  1.  c. ) 
One  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Cones.    Another  Gadoid  was  described 
to  us  as  being  sometimes  taken. 

OPHIDIID^. 
Genus  OPHEDIUM  Linn. 

20.  Ophidlnm  marginatum  DcK. 

One  specimen  observed  by  Dr.  Ooues. 

ZOARCIDiE. 

Genus  ZOARCES  CuvierJ 

21.  Zoaroes  aoguiUaris  (Peck)  Storor. 

•Two  specimens  taken  by  Dr.  Yarrow  from  the  wharf  at  Fort  Macou. 

BLENNIID^. 

Genus  BLEXXIUS  Lumaeus. 

22.  BlemiiiiB  geminatus  Wood. 

Very  abundant,  especially  about  Duncan's  wharf  in  Beaufort.  Most 
of  our  specimens  were  taken  from  clusters  of  Ascidians.    The  specimen 
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referred  to  by  Dr.  Yan'ow  as  Blennius  fucorum  is  probably  of  this  sjje- 
cies. 

Genus  IIYPLEUROCUILUS  Gill. 

23.  Hypleurochilus  punctataa  (Wood)  Gill. 

'    Abundant  with  the  preceding  and  the  next  along  tlic  Beaufort  shore. 

Genus  CHASMODES  Valenciennes. 

24.  Chasmodes  bosquianos  (Lac.)  C.  <&  V. 

Tolerably  abundant  along  the  Beaufort  .shore.  Specimens  of  both  the 
nominal  species  C.  hosquianus  and  C  novemlineatus  were  taken.  They 
difler  only  in  coloration,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  male 
and  the  former  the  female  of  the  same  species.  We  have  received  speci- 
mens of  both  forms,  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  Prof.  P.  R.  Uhler. 
This  is  the  species  called  Chasmodes  quadrifasciatus  by  Uhler  and  Lug- 
ger. The  true  qtiadrifasciatus,  which  may  not  be  American,  has  never 
been  recognized.  The  coloration  in  the  male  (?),  or  "  C,  novemlineatus,'^ 
is  in  hfe  as  follows :  Olive- green,  with  about  nine  horizontal  narrow  blue 
lines,  these  somewhat  irregidar  and  interrupted,  and  converging  towa.rd8 
the  lateral  line;  opercular  membrane  and  a  broad  stripe  through  the 
middle  of  the  spinous  dorsal  deep  orange-yellow;  anal  fin  dark,  the  fins 
with  white  membranaceous  tips;  head  with  fine  black  dots. 

The  female  (!),  or  C.  bosquianusj  is  dark  olive-green,  reticulated  with 
narrow  pale  green  lines  and  with  several  broad  dark  vertical  bars,  which 
are  more  distinct  posteriorly;  vertical  fins  similarly  marked. 

BATRACHID-^. 
Genus  BATRACHUS  Linmeus. 

25.  Batrachaa  tau  L. — Toad-fish. 

Everywhere  extiemely  abundant  near  the  shore. 

URANOSCOPID^E. 
Genus  ASTROSCOPUS  Brevoort. 

26.  Aatroscopus  anoplus  (C.  &  V.)  Brov. 
One  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Coues. 

TRIGLIDiE. 
Genus  DACTYLOPTERUS  Lacepede. 

27.  Dactyloptexua  voHtana  (L.)  LAc—FIying-finh 

Rather  common.  Some  ten  specimens  obtained  from  fishermen  sein- 
ing in  the  harbor  about  Beaufort.  The^rilliant  coloration  in  hfe  is  ex- 
tremely variable. 
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Genus  PRIOI^^OTUS  Lac6p6de. 

28.  PrlonotUB  punotatuB  (Blocli)  Cnv.—SUm  Flying  Toad, 

Two  specimens  taken, 

29.  Prionotus  tiibalus  C.  &  Y. --Common  Flying  Toad, 

Very  abundant  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  This  is  doubtless  the  species 
mentioned  as  Prionotus  carolinus  by  Dr.  Yarrow.  Dr.  Gill  omits  this 
strongly  marked  species  from  his  Oafedogue,  apparently  confounding  it 
TTith  P.  carolinus  {palmipes  Storer),  which  it  resembles  in  color,  although 
its  real  relations  are  entirely  with  P.  evol^ins.  We  have  seen  no  specimens 
of  "P.  carolinm^^  from  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  we  do  not  see  how,  from 
the  Linnaean  description,  P.  carolinus  could  be  distinguished  from  P.  tri- 
hulus.  It  becomes,  therefore,  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  Lin- 
naeus's  Trigla  Carolina  was  P.  tribulus^  or  "P.  carolimiSy^  or  both.  Lin- 
njBus's  Trigla  evoluns  is  apparently  equally  uncertain,  so  that  the  present 
nomenclature  of  the  si)ecies  must  be  accepted  as  provisional  only. 

30.  Prionotus  evolans  (L.)  Gill. — Striped  Flying  Toad, 
Abundant  in  the  harbor  with  the  preceding  species. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  species  of  Priono- 
tus found  in  the  United  States.  P.pilattis  Storer  is  not  included,  it  being 
probably  identical  with  P.  carolinus. 

*  Mouth  small :  the  mandible  not  reaching  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  orbit :  a 
distinct  transverse  groove  connecting  the  upper  posterior  angles  of  the  orbit: 
preopercular  spine  simple,  without  basal  cusp :  head  short,  the  spines  on  ita 
upper  part  comparatively  weak:  blotches  on  spinous  dorsal  well  defined, 
oceUated.  ( Subgenus  prionotus. ) 
t  Body  very  slender :  sides  with  numerous  roundish  brown  or  bronze  spots. 
P.  punctatus  (Bloch)  C.  &  V. 

Coloration  dark  olive  above :  back  and  sides  covered  with  numerous  round 
spots  of  different  sizes,  and  not  aiTanged  in  series :  these  spots  bronze  color  in 
life,  becoming  brownish  after  death :  spinous  dorsal  dusky,  with  lighter  streaks : 
a  distinct  black  Bi)ot  on  ui)per  half  of  spinous  dorsal,  between  the  fourtli  and 
fifth  spine,  this  spot  being  oceUated  below  and  behind :  a  second  black  blotch 
on  upper  half  of  first  spine  and  membrane,  also  oceUated  behind :  second 
dorsal  and  caudal  spotted  and  finely  blotched  with  black :  anal  largely  black, 
with  a  pinkish  border:  x>t^<^torals  blackish:  vpntrals  pale:  branchiostegalfl 
pinkish:  first  dorsal  ratlun-  high:  head  3^^  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal: 
maxillary  one-third  length  of  head.  D.  X — 13,  A.  11.,  lat.  1.  about  75. 
ft  Body  rather  robust :  sides  with  conspicuous  round  spots. 
P.  carolinus  (L.)  C.  &  V. 

Coloration  brownish  above,  clouded  with  darker:  throat  and  branchiostegal 
membrane  dark  :  a  distinct  black  blotch  on  upper  half  of  spinous  dorsal,  this 
oceUated  below:  second  <loi-sal  with  oblique  whitish  streaks:  preopercular 
spine  strong:  pectoral  appendages  strong,  always  (?)  dilated  at  their  tips: 
maxillary  bone  one-third  the  length  of  head :  head  3  in  body.  D.  X — 13,  A.  12, 
lat.  1.  ca.  55. 
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••Mouth  large,  the  mandible  reaching  beyond  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  orbit  r 
no  distinct  trauBTerse  groove  between  and  behind  orbits:  preopercnlar  spine 
with  a  smaller  one  at  base :  dark  blotches  on  spinous  dorsal  difluse,  not  ocel- 
lated.  (Subgenus  Chriolax*  nobis.) 
X  Sides  of  body  with  one  or  more  distinct  dark  longitudinal  bands:  spines  on  head 
moderate,  compressed. 
P.  evolans  (L.)  Gill. 

Coloration  olive-brown  above,  mottled  and  spotted  with  darker  and  lighter, 
whitish  below :  a  narrow  dark  streak  along  the  lateral  line,  with  a  broader 
one  below  it,  which  terminates  behindan  a  series  of  spots  and  blotches:  lower 
parts  of  head  sometimes  bright  orange-yellow :  pectorals  blackish,  surrounded 
by  olivaceous  and  edged  with  orange,  sometimes  with  numerous  transverse 
dark  lines:  a  black  blotch  on  membrane  of  dorsal  fin  between  the  third  and 
sixth  spines:  soft  dorsal  plain  or  with  two  black  blotches  at  base:  ventrals- 
and  anal  deep  orange:  pectoral  appendages  slender,  dark-colored:  spine  at 
upper  posterior  angle  of  orbit  but  little  developed:  body  robust:  head 2^  in 
length.  D.  X— 12,  A.  11,  lat.  1.  about  55. 
tt Sides  without  longitudinal  bauds:  spines  on  head  all  well  developed,  those 
above  closely  compressed. 

P.  tribulns  C.  &  V. 

Dark  brown  on  sides  and  above,  blotched  with  darker :  a  black  blotch  on 
membrane  of  dorsal  between  the  third  and  sixth  spines :  second  dorsal  with 
several  series  of  brownish  spots,  these  foiming  oblique  bars :  soft  dorsal  with 
two  dark  blotches  at  base,  the  posterior  of  which  is  continued  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards  to  below  the  lateral  line:  pectorals  olive-brown, 
with  dark  bands,  which  are  more  distinct  towards  the  tij)  of  the  fin:  pectoral 
api)endage8  strong,  tapering,  marked  with  series  of  dark  spots:  body  heavy 
forwanls,  short  and  thick :  occipital  and  supraorbital  spines  strong  and 
'^flattened  like  sword-blades '':  head  2^  in  length  to  base  of  caudal.  D.  X — 12^ 
A.  11,  lat.  1.  about  50. 

LABRID.E. 
Genus  TAUTOGA  Mitcliill. 

31.  Tautoga  onitis  (L.)  Gthr. — Ot/ater-ftHh. 

Bather  commou.  The  young  abundant  about  the  wharves  at  Beau- 
fort. 

Genus  PUSA  Scopoli  (tide  Gill). 

{Charojulis  Gill]  Hal'ichwreaHup^.) 

32.  Piisa  grandisquamia  Gill. 

The  original  type  of  this  species  came  from  Beaufort.  Another  was- 
secured  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 

33.  Puaa  sp.  (?radiata  L.). 

A  young  specimen  which  we  supposed  to  belong  to  this  species,  but 
wliich  was  mislaid  or  lost  before  we  had  a  full  opportunity  for  com- 
parison, was  taken  near  Captain  Duncan's  wharf  at  Beaufort.  Its  life- 
coloration  was  as  follows : 

Bright  green :  a  dark  brown  lateral  band  covering  two  rows  of  scales  r^ 

*XfKi::,  want:  w?.a^',  furrow. 
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above  this,  three  bronze  bands  with  green  interspaces;  below  it,  a  band 
of  crimson;  these  bfinds  running  forwards,  and  meeting  on  the  snout: 
dorsal  fin  bright  vennilhon,  with  a  large  blue  spot  ocellated  with  yellow 
near  its  middle,  a  smaller  dark-blue  spot  at  base  of  last  dorsal  ray,  and 
another  at  base  of  caudal:  anal  red,  with  a  yellowish  streak:  caudal 
nearly  plain:  iris  red.    Length  IJ  inches. 

Professor  Gill  informs  me  that  the  name  Pnaa  Scopoli  was  first  applied 
to  a  species  of  this  most  beautiful  genus.  If  this  be  true,  it  has  many 
years'  priority  over  ChcerojidiH,  Halichceres^  etc. 

XIPIIIID.E. 
Genus  XIPHIAS  Linn. 

34.  Xiphlas  gladlus  "L.—Sivord-fiah, 

*  Heard  from'  off  Cape  Lookout  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 

TRICHlUlilI).E. 

Genus  TlJICHIURrS  Linn. 

35.  Trlchlarna  lepturuB  L. 

Several  seen  by  Cope  and  Yarrow;  none  by  us. 

SCOMBRID^E. 
Genus  SARDA  Cuvier. 

36.  Sarda  pelamys  (L.)  Cuv. 

Taken  off  Shackleford  Banks  (Yarrow).    Xot  seen  by  us. 

Genus  ORCYXUS  Cuvier. 

37.  OrcynuB  thyzmus  (L.)  Goo<lo. — Bonito. 

(Orcynus  secundodorsalis  Gill,  1.  c.) 

Frequently  heard  of,  but  not  seen  by  us. 

Genus  OYBIUM  Cuvier. 

38.  Cybium  maculatum  (Mitch.)  Qwy. —Spanifth  Mackerel. 

A  highly  valued  food-fish,  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  fall,  on  the 
banks.  No  extensive  fishing  is  done  in  August,  and  we  did  not  see  this 
species  at  Beaufort.  A  large  one  leaped  on  board  our  steamer  in  Albe- 
marle Sound  on  our  return  northward. 

39.  Cybium  regale  (Blocli)  Cuv. 

One  specimen  seen  by  Dr.  Y'arrow. 
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CARANGID^. 
Genus  VOMER  Cuvier. 

40.  Vomer  Betipinnis  (Mitch.)  Ayrea. — Moon-fsh;  Sunfieh. 
TakeD  on  the  outer  beach  in  the  fall;  not  seen  by  us. 

Genus  SELEXE  Lac^pede. 

41.  Selene  argeutea  Lac. — Moon-fish. 

Taken  on  the  outer  beach  in  the  fall;  not  common;  one  specimen 
obtained  by  us. 

Genus  ARGYRIOSUS. 

42.  ArgyrloBUB  vomer  Lac. — Moon-fiah, 

Less  common  (Yarrow).  Xot  seen  by  us.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
evidence  that  Argyriosus  cajnllaris  is  a  species  distinct  from  this. 

Genus  ALECTRI8  Rafinesque. 

(BlejyhariSj  etc.,  Cuvier;  BUphanchthySj  etc.,  Gill.) 

43.  AlectriB  crinitus  (Akerly)  Jor. 

A  few  individuals  taken  by  Dr.  Yarrow;  none  seen  by  us  at  Beaufort. 
Most  of  the  Scombroid  fishes  about  Beaufort  are  taken  by  the  fishermen 
on  the  outer  banks  in  the  fall,  and  hence  escaped  our  notice. 

The  genus  Blepharichthys  Gill  seems  imnecessary,  as  the  prior  use  of 
Blepliaris  in  Botany  does  not,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of 
naturalists,  prevent  its  use  in  Zoology.  The  distinctions  between  Ble- 
pilaris  and  Alectris,  being  merely  in  the  degree  of  obsolescence  of  the  spi- 
nous dorsal,  do  not  seem  to  us  important. 

Genus  CARAXGUS  Girard. 

44.  CarangUBchryBua(Mitcli.)  Gill.— *Smm/8/i. 

Rather  common  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  Several  young  specimens  taken 
among  the  wharves. 

45.  OarangUB  hippua  (L.)  Gill. 

In  Dr.  Yarrow's  list;  not  seen  by  us. 

46.  Carang;ua  piaquetoa  (C.  &  V.)  GiU. 

(Paratractus pisquctos  Gill,  1.  c.) 

One  specimen  seen  by  Coues  and  Yarrow. 

Genus  TRACHYNOTUS  Lacc^pfede. 

47.  Trachynotus  ovatua  (L.)  Gtlir. — AUovericore  (Albicoref), 
On6  young  specimen  taken  at  Beaufort. 
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48.  TraohynotUB  oarolinus  (L.)  Gill. — Pampano;  Suvfish, 

Very  abundant  on  the  outer  banks.  The  young  go  in  great  schools 
in  the  surf,  and  may  be  readily  taken  in  a  net,  and  sometimes  by  hand 
when  thrown  on  shore  by  the  waves. 

Genus  SERIOLA  Cuvier. 

{Halatractus  and  Zanichlhya  Gill.) 

49.  Seilola  zonata  (Mitch.)  Cur. 

One  specimen  observed  by  Dr.  Yarrow  j  not  seen  by  us.  Naticrates 
ductor^  included  in  Dr.  Yarrow's  list  on  the  strength  of  information  de- 
rived from  fishermen,  we  here  omit:  the  species  is  too  easily  confounded 
with  the  present. 

STROMATEID^. 

Genus  POEONOTUS  CJL 

50.  Poronotus  tiiacanthiui  (Peck)  Gill. 

Bare;  seen  by  Cones  and  Yarrow — ^not  by  us. 

SCL^NID^. 
Genus  CYNOSCIOX  Gill. 

51.  Cynoscion  caroUneiuiiB  (C.  &  Y.)  Gilh^SjjecJcled  Trout 
An  abundant  food-fish. 

52.  Cynoflclon  regaUs  (Bloch)  Gilh— Sea  Trout. 

A  common  food-fish,  although  less  at)undant  than  the  preceding. 

Genus  POGONIAS  Lac^pede. 

53.  Pogonias  chromis  Lac<Sp. — Sea  Drum, 

Very  common. 

Genus  LIOSTOMUS. 

54.  IiioBtomuB  zanthurus  hae6\u 

Abundant  in  the  fall  ( Yanow) ;  not  seen  by  us. 

55.  LiostomuBobUquoa (Mitch.)  DcKnv, Spot, 

Next  to  the  Mullet,  this  is  the  most  abundant  food-fish  about  Beau- 
fort, the  young  swarming  everywhere  in  the  harbor.  It  is  universally 
known  as  Spot^  the  Kobin  or  Pin-fish  being  Lagodon^  and  the  Hog-fish 
OrtJioprktis.    These  vernacular  names  have  been  transposed  by  Dr. 

Yarrow. 

Genus  BAIRDIELLA  Gill. 

56.  BairdieUa  punctata  (L.)  GiU.— Pe?c/i. 
Bather  common  among  the  wharves. 
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Genus  SCL^NOPS  GiU. 

'57.  SclsenopB  ocellatuB  (L.)  Gill.— D/ntm. 

A  rather  common  food-fish;  numerous  specimeue  obtained  from  the 
fishermen.  One  specimen  obtained  had  two  ocellated  spots  on  the  cau- 
dal peduncle. 

Genus  MENTICIERUS  Gill. 

58.  MenticlmiB  UttoraUs  (Holbr.)  Gilh—Sea  Mullet. 

Rather  common.  The  young  abundant  in  the  surf  on  the  outer  beach, 
with  Trachynotua  carolinus. 

59.  MftnticimiA  altmrnnB  (L.)  GiU. 
Not  seen  by  us. 

60.  MenticirruB  nebulcBUS  (Mitch.)  Gill. 

Xot  seen.  Dr.  Yarrow  says  that  this  species  and  the  two  preceding 
are  "all  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  ]Mullet  on  the  sea-beach." 

Genus  MICROPOGOX  Cuvier. 

61.  Micropogon  undulatus  (L.)  C.  &  Y.— Croaker. 

Very  abundant ;  next  to  Mullet,  Spot,  and  Ilog-fish,  the  commonest 
food-fish  in  Beaufort  Ilarbor. 

GERRID^. 

Genus  EUCIXOSTOMUS  Baird  &  Girard. 

62.  EucinoBtomuB  argenteus  B.  &  G. 

Common  in  the  harbpr,  along  the  Beaufort  shore.  Only  very  young 
specimens  seen. 

PIMELEPTERIDJE. 

Genus  PIMELEPTERUS  La^^pMe. 

63.  PlmelepteruB  boBci  Lac. 

A  single  si)ecimen  taken  near  Duncan's  wharf  in  Beaufort 

SPARID.E. 

Genus  LAGODOX  Holbrook. 

64.  Lagodon  rhomboideB  (L.)  Ilolbr. — Hohin;  Pin-fiah. 

Excessively  abundant  everywhere  in  the  harbor.  Taken  by  the  thou- 
sand by  boys  with  hook  and  line,  fix)m  the  wharves.  This  species  does 
not  attain  a  large  size,  and  is  seldom  used  as  food  in  Beaufort,  where 
larger  fishes  are  so  plenty.  Its  value  there  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent, 
and  it  is  thrown  siway  by  the  fishermen.  As  elsewhere  noticed,  the 
"Spot,"  "Robin,"  and  "Hog-fish"  of  the  fishermen  have  been  in  some 
way  misunderstood  or  confused  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 
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Genus  AECHOSAEGUS  GiU. 

65.  Archoeargus  probatocephalos  (Walb.)  GiU. —Sheepshead, 

Abundant ;  we  saw  but  few  specimens,  however,  the  proper  Sbeeps- 
head  season  being  passed. 

Genus  SARGUS  Cuvier. 

66.  Sargus  holbrooki  Bean. — Spot-tailed  Pm-fish. 

Extremely  abundant  everywhere  along  the  Beaufort  shore.  This 
species  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Bean  during  the  past  year.  That  so 
strongly  marked  and  so  abundant  a  species  should  have  so  long  escaped 
notice  is  very  remarkable.  Dr.  Yarrow  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
it  and  Dr.  Cones  obtained  but  one  specimen,  the  generic  characters  of 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  Professor  Putnam's  notice,  as  he  speaks 
of  it  as  "an  individual  resembling  S.  argyropsj'^  but  differing  in  color. 
This  si)ecies  has  broad  incisors  and  wants  the  recumbent  dorsal  spin(\ 
Its  color  is  bright  silverj^,  with  a  large  black  blotch  on  the  ui)per  i)art 
of  the  caudal  peduncle,  which  is  very  conspicuous  while  tlie  fish  is  in 
the  water>  It  reaches  but  a  small  size,  and  is  not  at  Beaufort  used  as 
food.  The  fishermen  call  it  Pin-fish,  and  as  such  it  is  beneath  their 
notice.  Most  of  the  fishemien,  indeed,  did  not  distinguish  it  from  La- 
godon  rhomlokJcs. 

Genus  STENOTOMUS  Gill. 

67.  StenotomuB  argyrops  (L.)  Gill. 

IN'ot  very  common ;  hardly  noticed  by  the  fishermen. 

PRISTIPOMATID^. 
Genus  U.EMULUM  Cuvier. 

68.  ?  Haemiilam  arcuatuxn  C.  &  V. 

Kot  seen  by  us;  given  in  Dr.  Yarrow's  list,  but  evidently  confused 
with  the  next  species,  so  that  its  occurrence  at  Beaufort  is  questionable. 
The  proper  orthography  of  the  generic  name  (aF/ia,  blood;  ovlov^  gums) 
is  Hcemxdum^  not  Hwmylum^  nor  Hwmidon. 

Genus  OETHOPEISTIS  Girard. 

69.  Orthopristia  fulvomaculatas  (Mitch.)  Gill.— ^0/7-^18%. 
Extremely  common  everywhere  in  the  harbor. 

SERRANID^. 

Genus  EPIXEPHELUS  Bloch. 


70.  Epinephelua  morio  (Ciiv.)  Gill. 
One  specimen  noted  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 
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Genus  CENTKOPEISTIS  Cuvier. 

71.  CentroprifltU  atrarlua  (L.)  Bum. — Black-fjilu 
Common,  the  young  abounding  about  the  wharves. 

PERCID^. 

Genus  ROCCUS  MitchiU. 

72.  RoccuB  lineatus  (Mitch.)  GiU. — Roc):, 

Not  seen  in  Beaufort  Harbor,  but  abundant  in  all  river-mouths,  as 
in  New  and  Neuse  Rivers.  Dr.  Yarrow  stat-es  that  the  "young  are 
abundant^  in  the  harbor.  As  the  striped  female  of  Hydrargyra  TiiajdlU 
is  called  by  all  Beaufort  fishermen  "  Rock,''  and  as  it  is  there  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  Striped  Bass,  Dr.  Yarrow's  statement 
may  perhaps  be  an  error. 

Genus  MORONE  MitchHl. 

73.  Morone  americana  (Gmel.)  G\\\.— White  Perch. 

Not  found  about  Beaufort,  but  said  by  Dr.  Yarrow  to  abound  in  the 
New  and  Neuse  Rivers. 

EPHIPPIDiE. 

Genus  PAREPHIPPUS  GiU. 

74.  ParephippuB  faber  (Cuv.)  Gill. — For  gee;  Fogy, 
Common;  used  as  a  food-fish. 

POMATOMID^. 

Genus  POMATOMUS  Lac. 

75.  PomatomuB  aaltatriz  (L.)  Gilh^Blue-fish. 

Extremely  common.  The  taking  of  this  fish  is  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  the  higher  grades  of  summer  boarders  in  tliis  delightful  port* 

ECHENEIDIDJ5. 
Genus  ECHENEIS  Linnjeus. 

(Leptecheneis  Gill.) 

In  1862  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  239),  Prof.  Gill  divided  the 
Linnoean  genus  Eclieneis  into  two  genera,  Echeneis  (the  slender  species: 
type  E,  naiicrates  L.)  and  Eemora  (the  stout-bodied  species:  type  E, 
remora).  Subsequently  (op.  cit.  18G3,  88),  Retnoropm  (which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  Remora)  and  Rhomhochinis  were 
added.  StiU  later  (op.  cit.  1864,  60),  Prof.  GiU  found,  "on  examining 
the  works  of  Linnseus  and  Artedi,  that  E.  remora  was  the  only  species 
referred  to  that  genus  by  Linnjeus  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Systcraa 
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NaturiB,  aud  by  Artedi,  and  that  in  the  later  editions,  Linnaeus  placed 
that  species  at  the  head  of  the  gemis."  For  that  reason,  the  name  Eche- 
nets  was  retained  for  E,  remoraj  and  a  new  name,  Lepteeheneis^  conferred 
on  E.  naucrates  and  its  allies. 

As,  however,  according  to  the  custom  now  prevalent  in  Ichthyology, 
we  are  not  to  go  behind  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Xaturae,  and 
as  the  placing  of  a  si)ecies  "at  the  head  of  the  genus"  had  no  signifi- 
cance with  Linnoeus,  we  think  that  Dr.  Gill's  first  restriction  of  Eche- 
nets  should  have  precedence  over  the  second. 

The  genera  of  Evheneidldcc  thus  far  known  are,  then,  the  following: 

1.  Remora  Gill:  type  Echeneis  remora  L.;  Echeneis  jacohoea  Lowe. 

2.  Remilegia  Gill:  type  ^c/<enm  aw«fr«Z/«  Bennett. 

3.  RHOLBOCniRrs  Gill:  type  Echeneis  osteochir  Cuvicr. 

4.  EciiENEis  Linn. :  t>^e  Echeneis  naucrates  L, 

5.  PnTnEiRiCHTHYsGill:  iy])e  Echeneis  lineatus  ^lenzies. 

76.  Echeneis  naucrates  L. 

Two  specimens  seen  by  Cones  and  Yarrow, 

Genus  REMORA  Gill. 

77.  Remora  jacobcoa  (Lowe)  Gill. 

(Echeneis  remora  L.) 
Specimens  seen  by  Dr.  Yarrow,  taken  off  Shackleford  Banks. 

SPHYR^NID^. 

Genus  SPHYR^NA  Bloch. 

78.  Sphjrreena  spet  (Haiiy)  Goode. 

Young  specimens  common  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  Our  species  is  usually 
called  Sphyrccna  boreaUs  DeKay,  without  comparison  with  allied  forms. 
What  fish  DeKay  had  in  mind  is  not  clearly  known.  We  identify  our 
Beaufort  specimens  with  Sphyrcetia  spet  {Esox  sphyrcena  L.,  Sphyrccna 
vulgaris  Auct.),  the  common  species  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  Atlantic. 
Whether  the  West  Indian  S.  picuda  also  occurs  northward,  to  help 
form  the  dubious  Sphyrwna  horealis^  is  still  uncertain. 

MUGILID^. 

Genus  MUGIL  Linnaeus. 

79.  MugU  brasillensls  Agaseiz.— TTAiVc  MuUet 
Very  common  in  the  harbor. 

80.  Mugil  plumierl  moQ\\.— Striped  MuUcf. 

The  commonest  fooil-fish-of  the  !N^orth  Carolina  coast;  everywhere 
very  abundant  on  the  shoals  in  the  harbor. 

Two  species  of  Mugil  certainly  occur  on  our  Atlantic  co.ast,  but  they 
have  been  confounded  or  misunderstood  by  nearly  all  wiiters  exc 
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Dr.  Giinther,  who  correctly  describes  them  under  the  names  Mugil  litie- 
aim  and  Mugil  brasilienais.  The  nomenclature  of  both  is  uncertain. 
The  oldest  specific  name,  Mugil  alhula  L.,  is  apparently  not  available,  as 
its  description  applies  equally  to  either,  and  is  in  some  respects  incorrect. 
It  is,  however,  perhaps  as  applicable  to  3f.  hrasiliensis  as  that  of  Trigla 
evol^ns  is  to  our  striped  PrianotuH.  The  following  is  Linnaius's  descrip- 
tion: 

"  Mugil  Albiila.  M.  pinna  dorsali  anteriore  quadriradiata.  D.  4,  9.  P.  17.  V.  ^. 
A.  -ft-  C.  20,  XXX.  Habitat  in  Am«rica.  D.  Garden.  SimiUimus  M.  cephaJo." — (Syst. 
Nat.  xii,  1,520, 1766). 

The  diagnostic  characters  and  the  apparent  synonymy  of  the  two 
species  are  the  following: 

MtigU  braBUlenslB  Agassiz. 

WliiU  Mullet, 
fCatCBby,  ii,pl.  5. 
f  Curcnm  Macgr.  181,  Pison  70. 
t  Mugil  alhula  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xiij  i,  520,  1766. 
Mugil  hraailiensis  Agassiz,  Spix,  Pise.  Bras.  234,  tab.  72  (fide  Gunther).— Giinther,  Cat. 

Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  iii,  431. 
f  Mugil  incUis,  Hancock,  Lond.  Qaart.  Joum.  So.  1830, 127  (fide  Giinther). 
Mugil  ourema  Cuv.  et  Val.  xi,  87,  and  of  authors. 
Mugil  petro8U8  Cuv.  et  Val.  xi,  89,  and  of  authors. 
Mugil  lineatus  Storer,  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  89,  pi.  16,  f.  4  (good). 

Body  somewhat  compressed:  angle  made  by  the  dentary  bones  about  a  right  angle: 
epace  at  the  chin  between  the  dentary  bones  somewhat  club-shaped :  scales  larger, 
running  up  on  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins:  coloration  bluish  above,  the  sides  silvery 
without  conspicuous  dark  stripes,  but  with  shining  streaks,  produced  by  the  striation 
of  the  scales:  a  dusky  blotch  at  base  of  pectorals:  tips  of  caudal  and  soft  dorsal 
blackish.    Anal  rays  III,  9.    Scales  38 — 12.     Size  less  than  the  next. 

Mugil  plamieri  Bloch. 

Striped  Mullet, 

Mugil  plumieri  Bloch,  t.  296,  and  of  authors. 

Mugil  lineatus  Mitchill,  Cuv.  et  Val.  xi,  96,  and  of  nearly  all  authors. 
Mugil  albula  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  Fi.shes,  146. 

Mugil  berlundien  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Ichth.  p.  20,  pi.  x.  fig.  1  (not  fig.  4,  which 
represents  the  young  of  M.  brasiliensis). 
Body  little  compressed:  angle  of  mandible  obtuse:  space  between  dentary  bones 
broad  and  short,  rounded  anteriorly :  scales  smaller,  not  running  up  on  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins.  Coloration  dark  bluish  above ;  sides  silvery,  with  series  of  darker  si>ot8, 
one  on  each  scale,  forming  conspicuous  lateral  stripes:  a  dusky  spot  at  base  of  pecto- 
rals. Anal  rays  III,  8.  Scales  42—13.  The  common  "Mullet,"  so  extensively  split  and 
salted  as  a  food-fish. 

The  two  species  seem  to  occur  on  the  same  shores,  and  both  range 
from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  at  least. 
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ATHERINID^. 
Genus  CHIROSTOMA  Swaiusou. 

Bl.  Chlrostoma  menldium  (Linu. )  Gill. — Sardines. 

We  fail  to  find  any  e\'idence  that  Chlrostoma  notatum  (Mitch.)  Gill  and 
C.  menidium  are  distinct  species.  Yerj-  abundant  in  the  harbor,  where  it 
is  found  generally  in  company  with  Engraulis  vittata,  both  being  known 
by  the  fishermen  indiscriminately  as  Sardines. 

Genus  ATHERINA  Linnaeus. 

82.  Atherlna  oarolina  Yal. 

A  few  specimens  noted  by  Drs.  Coues  and  Yarrow. 

BELONID^. 

Genus  BELONE  Cuvler. 

83.  Belone  longirostria  (Mitch.)  Gill. 
Very  abundant  in  Beaufort  Harbor. 

84.  Belone  hlans  C.  &  V. 

One  specimen  obtained.  This  is  a  West  Indian  species,  not  recorded 
from  our  coast  until  this  summer,  when  Prof.  Goode  received  a  number 
of  specimens  from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  probably  a  resident 
on  our  coast,  as  the  specimen  taken  was  quite  young, 

SCOMBERESOCID^. 

Genus  EXOCCETUS  Linnaeus. 

85.  EzocGBtus  melannniB  YaX.— -Flying-fish, 
"Occasionally  seen"  (Dr.  Yarrow). 

Genus  HALOCYPSELUS  Weinland. 

86.  Halocypselus  evolans  (Linn.)  Gill. 

One  young  specimen  taken  in  Beaufort  Harbor. 

Genus  HEMIEHAMPHUS  Cuvier. 

87.  Hemirhamphus  tmifasciatUB  Ranzani. 

Very  abundant  in  the  harbor,  along  the  edges  of  shoals. 

Genus  SCOMBERESOX  Lac^pfede. 

88.  fikx)inberesoz  scatellataa  Le  Sueur. 
Recorded  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 
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CYPRINODONTID^. 
Genus  CYPRIXODON  Lacepecle. 

89.  Cyprinodon  variegatuB  Lac. — ^^ Sheep* s  Head," 
One  specimen  seen  by  us. 

Genus  FUNDULUS  Lac^pede. 

90.  FunduluB  heteroclitus  (Linu.)  Gill. 

Very  common.    The  species  called  F.  plsculentus  ^Mitch.)  Val.  and  JF. 
heterocUtiis  are  unquestionably  identical. 

Genus  IIYDRARGYRA  Lac^pMe. 

91.  Hydrargyra  majalis  (Walb.)  Yah—Iiocl'  Fitih  (9). 
Very  abundant. 

92.  Hydrargyra  awampina  Lac. 

Reported  a«  exceedingly  abundant  by  Drs.  Cones  and  Yarrow.. 

SYNODONTID^. 

Genus  SYXODUS  Bloch. 

93.  SynoduB  foBtens  (Linn.)  Gill.— PiA*c. 
Abundant  in  the  harbor. 

ALBULID^. 

Genus  ALBULA  Gronovius. 

94.  Albula  viilpes  (Linn.)  Gooile.^Lady  Fitth. 

{Albula  conorkynchiM  Gill,  op.  cit. ) 

Reported  by  Dr.  Yarrow  on  the  authority  of  a  fisherman* 

ELOPID^. 
Genus  ELOPS  Linnaius. 

95.  Elopa  sauruB  Linn. — ^^  Horse  Macl'erel." 
One  very  large  specimen  seen. 

Genus  MEGALOrS  Lacepede. 

96.  MegalopB  thriBBoidea  (Bl.  <&  Scbn.)  Gunther. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Yarrow  as  very  rare,  on  the  authority  of  fishermen. 

CLUPEIDiE. 

Genus  BREYOORTIA  Gill. 

97.  Brevoortia  tyrannuB  (Latrobu)  Goode. — Fat  Back;  Yellow  Tail;  Bug  Fish. 
Very  abundant. 
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Genus  ALOSA  Cuvier. 

98.  Alosa  sapldiBflima  (Wiliaon)  Storer. 

Probably  not  found  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  B^orted  by  Drs.  Coues 
and  Yarrow  as  excessively  abundant  in  the  Neuse  Biver. ' 

Genus  OPISTHONEMA  Gm. 

99.  OplAthonema  thxUwa  Gill. 
Several  specimens  obtained. 

Genus  POMOLOBUS  Eaflnesque. 

100.  PcoBOMxM  pMudohareogiis  (Wilson)  Gill. 
Becorded  by  Dr.  Yarrow  as  not  abundant. 

101.  Pomolobiu  mediocxia  (Mitch.)  Gill. 
Becorded  by  Dr.  Yarrow  as  abundant. 

ENGRAULIDID^. 

Genus  BNGBAULI8  Cuvier. 

102.  Bngraulla  ▼ittatns  (Mitch.)  Bd.  He  Girard.— iSordifM. 

Extremely  common,  occurring  in  lar^e  schools.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  that  the  West  Indian  K  hroteni  (Gmel.)  Val.  occurs  on  our 
coast,  or  that  we  have  more  than  one  Atlantic  species. 

SILURIDJE. 

Genus  ^LTJBICHTHYS  Baird  &  Girard. 

103.  JElliixiclithyB  maxlnus  (Mitch.)  Bd.  &  Grd. 

Several  specimens  obtained. 

Genus  ABIOPSIS  Gill. 

104.  Axiopids  fells  (LiDn.)  Gill  &  Jordau. 

{Ar%op8i9  milberti  Gill,  op.  clt. ) 

Several  specimens  seen. 

ANaUILLIDJS. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 

106.  Angnffla  vnlgaxli  Tnrton.—Eel 

{AnguiUa  hutoniensis  Gill,  op.  cit.) 

Common. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^25  March  »0,  1 8  79* 
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ACIPENSERID^. 
Genus  ACEPENSER  LiimfiBus. 

106.  Aoipenaer  sturio  Linn. — Sturgeon, 

A  large  skin  found  in  the  harbor  near  Gape  Lookout. 

CEPHALOPTERID^. 
Genus  OERATOPTERA  Miiller  &  Henle. 

107.  Ceratoptera  irampirua  (Mitoh.)  Gilh^DeviUfish. 

Fishermen  state  that  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  harbor. 

MYLIOBATID^ 
Genus  AfiTOB  ATIS  Miiller  &  Henle. 

108.  Aetobatia  narinarl  MUll.  &.  Henle. 
One  large  specimen  seen. 

Genus  iVIYLIOBATIS  Dum^ril. 

.109.  MyUobatda  fremenvlUei  (Les.)  Storer. 
Tail  of  one  specimen  observed. 

DASYBATIDJE. 

(Trygonida  Gillj  op.  cit.) 

,Genus  DASYBATIS  Raflnesque  (Me  Gifl). 

(Trygon  Gill,  op.  cit.) 

110.  Daaybatda  centruroa  (Mitch.)  Gill,  MSS.— iStin^  Ray;  Stingaree. 
Very  common. 

Genus  PTEROPLATEA  Miiller  &  Henle. 

111.  ?  Pteroplatea  maolura  (Le  Sueur)  M.  &  H. — Skate, 

Several  specimens  about  one  foot  long,  the  young  of  some  broad  specie^^. 

'.They  do  not  answer  Le  Sueur's  account  of  the  present  species,  and  there 

is  no  traceof  a  caudal  spine,  which  on  a  Sting  Ray  of  the  same  size  is 

fully  developed.    If  not  the  young  of  Pteroplatea,  they  will  constitute  a 

.  new  genus. 

]The  following  are  the  characters  shown  by  our  specimens: 

:Disk  very  broad  and  short,  its  width  nearly  twice  its  length  without 

the  tail;  tail  short,  slender  and  small,  its  length  about  one-third  that  of 

the  disk;  a  dermal  fold  above  and  below;  whole  disk  and  tail  covered 

witih  smooth  skin,  without  spine  or  roughness  of  any  kind;  snout  pro- 
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jecting  and  pointed;  the  pectorals  broadly  expanded  on  each  side,  leav- 
ing a  marked  concavity  in  the  outline  of  the  body  along  their  anterior 
margins  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  is  a  convexity  which  terminates 
in  the  miicronate  snout. 

Mouth  small;  teeth  triangular,  rather  pointed;  nostrils  well  apart, 
confluent  with  the  mouth;  a  broad  flap  behind  and  between  them,  which 
seems  to  form  an  upper  lip. 

Color  brownish  olive,  beautifully  marbled  with  grayish,  and  marked 
with  roundish  stellate  spots  and  finer  markings  of  dark  brown;  edge  of 
disk  with  rounded  pale  spots,  forming  semicircles  on  the  border;  tail 
with  four  dark  blotches  above,  forming  half-rings. 

TORPEDINID^. 
Gesuus  TOEPEDO  Dum^ril; 

112.  Torpedo  ocoidentaliB  Storer. 

Becorded  as  rare,  by  Dr.  Yarrow,  on  the  authority  of  fishermen. 

.  RAIID^. 

Genus  EAIA  LinncBus. 

113.  Rala  laovia  Mitch. 

Kecorded  by  Dr.  Yarrow  as  common. 

.CARCHARIID^. 
Genus  CARCHARIAS  Rafinesque. 

( Odontaspis  Ag&a^z;  Eugomphodus  GiU.) 

114.  Carcharias  americaoaa  (Mitch.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Eugomphodus  Utforalis  Gill,  op.  cit.) 
One  pair  of  jaws  seen.    The  name  Carcharias  has  priority  over  Odoitt- 
(wrpw,  as  Dr.  Gill  has  shown,  and  our  species  seems  hardly  generieally 
distinct  from  the  European. 

SPHYRNIDiE. 
.    "        Genus  SPHYEKA  Eafinesque. 

115.  Sphyma  zygeena  (Linn.)  Miill.  &  Henle. 

A  single  specimen  recorded  by  Dr.  Yarrow. 

Geuus  EEmCEPS  Gill. 

116.  Renicepa  tibnro  (Linn.)  G'lR.—'Shovel-headed  Shark;  Bonnet-head. 
Abundant. 
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GALEORHINID^. 
Oenus  SCOLIODO]Si  Mtiller  &  Henle- 

117.  Scollodon  terrse-noTdB  (Rich.)  QiYLSIuirp'iMted  Shark, 
Very  abimdant  in  the  harbor. 

AMPHIOXID-ZE. 

Genus  AMPHIOXUS  YarrelL 

118.  Amphiozus  caribaous  (Sonde vall)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

Abundant  in  the  harbor,  on  Bird  Shoal;  not,  however,  obtained 
by  us. 
December,  1878. 


A  PABTIAI^   lilSV  OF   VHB   BIRI^S   OF   CBNTIMJL  CAI.IFOBIVIA. 

By  li.  BCIiDIBTO,  of  Stockton. 
Edited  by  R.  RIDGITAT. 

The  present  paper  is  based  upon  observations  extending  through 
about  twenty  years'  residence  in  California,  and  collections  made  chiefly 
during  the  last  two  years,  which  have,  firom  time  to  time,  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Belding  to  the  National  Museum.*  The  list  is  believed  to  be  a 
tolerably  complete  one,  Mr.  Belding's  long  residence  in  the  State  and 
his  active  interest  in  ornithology  having  enabled  him  to  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  bird-fauna  of  most  parts  of  the  interior  of  California. 
Still,  observations  made  at  a  few  outlying  points,  or  extended  for  a  longer 
period  at  localities  already  investigated,  would,  no  doubt,  add  consider- 
ably to  the  number  of  the  species.  The  editor's  remarks  are  either  en- 
closed in  brackets  or  followed  by  his  initials  ("  R.  R.").  He  is  responsible 
for  the  nomenclature  adopted,  and  the  determination  of  the  species — 
although,  as  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Belding  had  correctly  identified  them  all, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  among  the  difficult  forms,  whose  correct  de- 
termination is  hardly  possible  in  the  field. 

The  asterisk  before  the  number  indicates  that  the  species  has  been 
found  breeding  in  Central  Cahfomia;  and  only  those  actually  ascertained 
to  do  80  are  thus  marked.  In  the  list  of  specimens,  the  asterisk  before 
the  locality  shows  that  the  species  breeds  at  that  particular  place.  The 
number  in  these  lists  is  that  of  the  National  Museum  Register,  in  which 
the  specunens  sent  by  Mr.  Belding  are  entered.  Notes  upon  a  few  of 
the  species  collected  by  Mr.  Belding  have  been  published  by  the  writer 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  for  April,  1878,  pp. 
G4r-()8,  to  which  those  interested  are  refeiTcd. — R.  R. 

*Tlie,coUectioTi8  thus  far  received  from  Mr.  Belding  amount  to  about  180  species 
(not  including  races)  and  600  specimens.  Notes  were  sent  on  38  additional  species, 
making  a  total  of  217  treated  in  this  paper. — R.  R. 
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Central  California,  where  the  collections  and  observations  upon 
which  this  paper  is  based  were  made,  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
quite  distinct  parts :  (1)  the  valleys  near  sea-level ;  (2)  the  chaparral  belt, 
familiarly  known  to  Califomians  as  the  "foot-hills'';  and  (3)  the  ever- 
green coniferous  forests  above  the  chaparral  belt.  The  periods  during 
which  the  collections  were  made  axe  as  follows: — At  Stockton  (valley 
region),  March  6  to  June  9, 1878,  and  during  the  succeeding  autumn. 
At  Marysville  (valley  region),  from  December  24, 1877,  to  March  5, 1878, 
and,  incidentally,  in  June,  1878.  At  Murphifs  (lower  edge  of  pine  region), 
from  November  20,  1870,  to  May  3,  1877,  November  22  to  December 
22,  1877,  and  August  27  to  September  6,  1878.  At  the  Calaveras 
Big  Trees  (pine  region),  from  May  3  to  June  8,  and  flx)m  July  4  to 
August  27, 1878.  At  Soda  Springs  (upper  part  of  pine  region),  from 
August  25  to  October  6, 1877,  about  a  week  Of  this  time  being  spent 
at  the  Summit  Meadows^  near  the  summit  of  the  Donner  Lake  Pass  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin  Co.  (lat.  about  38o,  alt.  30  ft.),  is  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  extensive  tule  swamp  through  which  the  San 
Joaquin  Eiver  flows.  Many  of  the  birds  peculiar  to  tlie  inland  waters 
of  the  Pacific  coast  frequent  this  swamp  in  summer  or  winter,  while 
others,  among  which  are  some  of  the  water  birds  of  the  neighboring 
tule  marshes,  breed  in  the  willows  on  the  banks  or  natural  levees  of  the 
river.  During  the  spring  migration,  birds  are  truly  abundant  in  the 
thickets  by  the  river,  and  any  one  who  has  heard  their  songs  at  this  time 
would  not  accuse  California  birds  of  being  deticient  in  mdody. 

The  valley  east  of  Stockton  is  very  level,  and  sparsely  timbered, 
though  the  principal  water-courses  are  marked  by  a  narrow  strip  of  oaks 
and  willows.  In  ordinary  winters,  water  is  plentiful,  but  in  summer  only 
the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers  reach  the  ocean.  Owing  to  this 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  breeding  season,  birds  are  not  numerous  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  while  for  this  and  other  reasons  few  species  ai*e 
abundant  in  Central  Califomia. 

The  climate  is  genial  and  quite  uniform,  the  heat  of  summer  being 
usually  agreeably  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze.  The  winters  are  mild 
and  the  flelds  are  green  with  short  grass. 

Mabtsyille,  Yuba  Co.,  is  in  latitude  39^  8',  the  altitude  being  about 
150  feet  above  tide-level.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yuba 
and  Feather  Elvers,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  tract  of  level  plains, 
most  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  Over  the  uplands  are  scattered  a 
few  oaks,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  while  in  the  river-bottoms  are 
dense  thickets  of  poplars  and  willows,  with  an  undergrowth  of  grape- 
vines, briers,  weeds,  and  grass.  These  thickets  afford  shelter  for  the 
birds  of  the  district,  and  in  the  breeding  season  nearly  all  the  species 
are  congregated  in  or  near  them. 

The  summers  are  warm  and  dry,  and,  as  elsewhere  in  the  interior  of 
Califomia,  the  annual  plants  are  either  ripe  or  blighted  by  the  first  of 
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June.  The  winters  are  mild ;  snow  rarely  falls,  the  plains  after  the  first 
rains  being  covered  with  grass,  which,  however,  does  not  grow  mack 
until  March.  Some  of  the  species  found  at  Marysville  in  winter  are 
the  following: — Turdus  ncevius^  T.  migratotius  (var.  prapinquus)^  T.  gut- 
tatuSj  Harporhynehtis  redivivusy  Mimus polyglotttiSy  Dendrcsca  coronataj  2>. 
audubonij  Helminthophaga  celuta  (var,  lutescem)^  OeothlypU  tricha^j  Yireo 
huttmiiy  Chrysomitris  pintiSy  C,  lawreneii^  Erenwphila  alpestris  (both  tlie 
typical  form  and  var.  chrysolcBma),  Sayornis  nigricans^  8.  sayus^  Picus 
pubescenSy*  P.  nuttalli^  Spliyropicus  ruber j  Melanerpes  formicivorus^  Asio 
mcipitrimiSy  Spcotyto  ^'hypogcea^'^  Lanim  borealwy  L,  Itidavicianus,  Meto- 
spi-za  ^^falliiXy^  and  Pipilo  chlarurus.  In  June,  the  following,  amon^ 
others,  were  noticed: — Turdtis  ustulatus^  Thryaryuines  bewwlci  (var.  spilu- 
ru8)j  Lanivireo  ^^cassinij"  Yireo  pmUlm^  Coecyzus  americanus^  FoliaptUa 
cceruleaj  Pieus  '^ gairdneri^^  P,  nuttalli,  Trochilus  alexandri,  and  Chamoea 
fasciqta. 

Muephy's,  Calaveras  Co.  (lat.  38o  7^  alt  about  2,400  ft.),  is  situated 
at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  chaparral  belt  and  the  pine  region;  that 
is,  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  former  and  the  lower  limit  of  the 
latter,  the  line  between  these  two  districts  being  sharply  drawn  by  the 
abrupt  rise  of  the  mountains  on  the  east. 

The  climate  of  Murphy's  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Stockton,  not- 
withstanding the  great  difterence  of  altitude  (over  2,300  feet).  The 
days  are  rather  warmer,  even  in  winter,  if  the  sky  is  unclouded:  it  is 
more  subject  to  cold  storms,  however;  but  if  snow  falls,  it  soon  melts, 
and  the  hills  are  invariably  covered  with  green  grass  after  the  fall  raina. 
It  is  above  the  winter  fogs  of  the  valley.  The  average  rainfall  at  Mur- 
phy's averages  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  at  Stockton,  the  rainy 
season  being  longer,  while  the  precipitation  is  more  copious. 

The  following  species  may  be  said  to  find  the  upper  limit  to  their 
breeding  range  in  the  vicinity  of  Murphy's : — Harparhynchus  redivivusj 
Clvanma  fasciata,  Polioptila  cwrulea,  Lopfwphanes  inomatvsj  Salpinetes 
obsolettis,  Icteria  longicatidUj  Phaitwpepla  nitens,  Carpodacm  frontalis  (var. 
rliodocolpm)^  Chrysomitris  laicrencii^  Cyanospiza  amosna^  Pipilo  '^crissa- 
lis,^^  Icterus  bullockij  Tyrannus  verticfUlSj  Myiarchus  cinerascenSj  Picus  nut 
talliy  Melanerpes  formicivorusy  Lanius  ludovidanus  (var.  exmbitoroides\ 
Qeococcyx  caUfornianuSj  and  some  others.  This  restriction,  though  not 
absolute,  is  nearly  so,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  abrupt  change  in  the 
chara<5ter  of  the  forest. 

About  a  mile  east  of  Muri)hy's,  the  road  makes  an  unbroken  ascent 
of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet  in  two  miles.  For  the  next  thirteen  miles 
there  is  no  material  change  in  the  altitude;  but  at  this  point  there  is 
another  rise  of  about  eight  hundred  feet.  At  the  top  of  this  rise  is  the 
"Big  Tree"  Grove. 

*  Typical  specimeu  sent  from  this  locality  I — ^K.  R. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bii»ds  observed  at  various  times  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Murphy's: — 

Pcuwerella  ^^fnegarhyncJia," 
PanereUa  **  toumstmdi."*' 
Sedymelea  melanoaphalns, 
Cyanospiza  anuma. 
Pipilo  ^^megaUmyxJ* 
PipUo  cklorurus, 
Pipilo  **  cri89alis," 
StumeUa  ^'neglecta." 
Icterus  bullocki, 
Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus. 
Carvui  amoricanus. 
Cyanodtta  ^^frantalia," 
Aphelocama  calif omioa, 
Tyrannus  verHoalis. 
Myiarchiu  dnerascema, 
SayomiB  nigricdnB, 
Sayomis  9cyyu9. 
Contopua  borealia. 
Coniopus  richardwmi. 
Empidonax  puaillus, 
Empidonax  olecurus* 
Empidonax  hamnumdL 
Cvryle  alcyon, 
Trochilus  olcxandrL 
Calypte  annoi. 
Sekisphorus  rtifitsA 
Stdlula  calliope. 
Picas  ^^harrisu*' 
Pious  ^^gairdnerL" 
Picus  nuttalli, 
Sphyropicus  "ruber J* 
Sphyropicus  ihyroidcus, 
Melanerpes  formidvoTus. , 
Melanerpes  torquatus. 
Colaptes  ^^mexioanus," 
Scops  asio, 
Glauddium  gnoma, 
J^alon  columbarius, 
'Hnnunculfts  sparverius. 
Accipiter  fuscus. 
Bttteo  ^^calurusJ" 
Bhinogryphus  aura, 
Columha  fasdata. 
2^cedura  caroHnensis, 
Oreortyx  picta, 
Lophortyx  caHfomioa. 
JEgialiiis  voc\fera, 
Ardea  herodias,X 
Herodias  *^egretUi." 


1.  Tardus  guttatus. 

50. 

2.  Turdus  fuevius. 

51. 

•3.  JSarporhynekus  redivitrua. 

•52. 

*4.  Siaiiamegioana. 

•53. 

5.  Sialia  aretioa. 

•54. 

6.  Cinclus  mexioanus. 

55. 

7.  Begulus  satrapa. 

•56. 

8.  Begulus  calendula. 

•57. 

*9.  PoliopHla  ccerulea. 

♦58. 

*10.  Lopkophanes  inomatus. 

•59. 

m.  PStUinparus  minimus. 

60. 

•12.  Sitta  "octtZeato." 

61. 

13.  Sitta  canadensis. 

♦62. 

14.  Certhia'^amerioana." 

•63. 

15.  Salpinetes  obsoletus. 

♦64. 

16.  Catherpes'^oonspersus.*' 

•65. 

17.  Thryomanes  **8pUurus." 

66. 

Id.  Anthus  ludoddanus. 

67. 

19.  Helminthophaga  ruficapilla. 

•68. 

20.  Helminthophaga  "lutesoens." 

•69. 

•21.  Dendrceca  (estiva. 

70. 

22.  Dendroica  auduboni. 

71. 

23.  VendrcBoa  coronata. 

72. 

24.  Dendraca  nigrescens. 

•73. 

25.  Myiodioctes  ''pileolatus." 

•74. 

•26.  IcteHa  '' longicauda." 

75. 

•27.  Prognesubis. 

76. 

•28.  Petrochelidon  lun\frons. 

77. 

•29.  Hirundo  '' horreorum.'' 

78. 

30.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis. 

•79. 

80. 

81. 

•33.  Lanius  ^^exeubitoroides.'* 

•82. 

34.  Pyranga  ludovidanu. 

83. 

35.  Cafpodaous**cal\fomicus." 

•84. 

•36.  Carpodacus  "rhodocolpus." 

•85. 

•37.  Chrysomitrispsaltria. 

86. 

•38.  ChrysimitrislawreRdi. 

87. 

39.  Chrysomitris  pinus. 

•88. 

40.  Passerculus  "alaudinus," 

89. 

•41.  Chondestes  grammica. 

•90. 

42.  Zonotriehia  intermedia. 

91. 

92. 

44.  Junoo  oregonus. 

•93. 

45.  AmpMspiza  belli. 

94. 

•46.  Spizdla  ''arizonw." 

•95. 

47.  Mdospiza'* guttata."                               j 

♦96. 

48.  Mdospiza  lincolni. 

97. 

49.  Peuoasa  rufioeps. 

98. 

*  111  winter  only.  t  In  spring  only. 

X  This  and  the  succeeding  water  birds  visit  us  only  In  winter  and  spring, 
none  breed  here. 


Probably 
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90.  BuUnides  vireaocns, 

100.  Nyctiardea  "iMi?uia." 

101.  Botaurus  lentiginastui, 

102.  Ardctta  exilis. 

103.  Gallinago  icileoni. 


104.  Tnngoides  niaeiilarius, 

105.  Anas  hasohaa. 
lOG.  Mareca  amcrioana, 

107.  Dytes^^califomicfts," 

108.  Podilifmhus  podicepe. 


From  2Vugust  27  to  September  5, 1878,  forty-two  speeies  were  ob- 
served. Many  of  the  summer  residents  bad  gone.  Those  remaming 
were — 


1.  Tardus  migratorius  (var.  propinquus), 

2.  Harporhynchua  redivivuSj  few. 

3.  Sialia  mexicafuif  common. 

4.  Polioptila  CGsrulea  (only  ono). 

5.  Chamasa  f€isciata,  common. 

6.  LopJiaphanes  inornatuSy  common. 

7.  Psaltriparm  mininuiSj  common. 

8.  Salpinctea  ohsoletus^  common. 

9.  Sitta  ^^aculeata,^  rare. 

10.  Troglodytes  ^^parkmanni,'^  rare. 

11.  DendroRca  csstiva,  rare. 

12.  Hirwndo  "  Iwrreorum,^  common. 

13.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  very  rare. 

14.  Vireosylvia  ** stvainsonij^  T&re, 

15.  Phmnopepla  nitenSy  nvther  rare. 

16.  Lanitts  ^^  excubitorides," 

17.  Pyranga  ludovldana, 

IS.  Carpodacus  ^^rhodocolpus,"  very  com- 
mon. 

19.  Chrysomitris  psalMa,  very  common. 

20.  Cliondestes  grammica,  very  common. 

21.  SpizeUn  ^^arizonce,"  common. 


22.  Pipilo  ^*  megalonyxj"  common. 

23.  Pipilo  "  cW««a?w,"  very  common. 

24.  SturncUa  ncglecia,  common. 

25.  Scol€ooph<igus  cyanoccphnluSf  rare. 
2G.  Aphelocoma  caUfornica^  conmion. 

27.  Cyanocitta  ^^frontalis^^  (one). 

28.  Tyrannus  verticdlis  (four). 

29.  Myiarchtis  cinerascens  (one). 

30.  Sayomis  nigricans^  common. 

31.  Coniopus  borealis  (two). 

32.  Contopus  rickardsoniy  rare. 

33.  Empidonax  2)usHluSf  rare. 

34.  Calypte  annas,  common. 

35.  Coocyzus  amerioanus  (hisard  one). 

36.  Picus  nuttalli,  common. 

37.  Mdanerpes  formidvorus,  common. 

38.  Colaptes  ^^mexicanus,"  common. 

39.  Rhinogryphus  aura,  few. 

40.  Zencedura  carolinensis,  common. 

41.  Oreortyx picta  (ono  seen).* 

42.  Lophortyx  caUfomica,  abundant. 


Big  Trees,  Calaveras  Co.  (lat.  38°  15',  alt.  4,500  ft.),  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  coniferous  forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  this  locality  the  pines, 
firs,  cedars,  and  other  conifers  attain  their  largest  size  and  most  perfect 
growth.  Deciduous  oaks  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  forest,  but 
they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  more  barren  spots.  The  climate  at  Big 
Trees  is  agreeably  temperate  during  a  portion  of  May,  and  throughout 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  winters  are  mild,  considering 
the  altitude;  but  snow,  to  a  depth  of  one  to  four  or  five  feet,  usually 
covers  the  ground,  although  some  seasons  the  surface  is  bare  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time. 

The  summer  avifauna  of  this  locality  resembles,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  that  of  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  Meadows,  the  more  notable 
absentees  being  Pinicola  ^^  canadensiSj'^^  Hesperiphona  vespertinaj  Zoiuytri- 
chia  intermedia^  Picicorvuscolumhianus^  and  Picoides  arcticus^  all  of  which, 
however,  probably  visit  Big  Trees  at  some  time  of  the  year. 

*  MoK^  wore  probably  present,  as  a  gentleman  told  me  a  flock  had  bi-cd  there  the 
past  scavSon,  on  a  level  with  Murphy's. 
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Birds  seen  at  Big  Tree  Qrove^  Calaveras  County^  from  July  4  to  August 

27,  1878. 


2. 
*3. 

♦4. 
5. 

*6. 

*7. 
8. 

*9. 
*10. 

11. 
♦12. 
*13. 
*14. 
♦16. 
•16. 
•17. 

*ia 

19. 
••20. 
21. 

*22. 

23. 

24. 
*25. 
*26. 
♦27. 
•28. 


30. 
♦31. 
•32. 


Turdm  migratorius  (var.  prapinquue)^ 
abundant. 

Mimus  polyglottvSf  very  rare. 

Cif{clus  mexicanuSj  common. 

Siaiia  meacioanaj  common. 

Sidliaa»*ctioa,  rare. 

Regulvs  satrapa,  rare. 

Paru8  montanuSf  common. 

P8(iU»iparu»  minimwii  rather  rare. 

Siita  ^'aculeatay"  common. 

S,  canadensis,  decidedly  abundant. 

S,pygma!a,  rare. 

Certhia  **amerioanaf"  abundant. 

Troglodytes  **parhmanniy"  rather  rare. 

JSelmintkopkaga  ruficapiUa,  common. 

Hdminihopkaga  "lutesoenSf"  common. 

Dendrwoa  cesiivaf  common. 

Dendrceea  occidentaliSy  very  common. 

Dendrwoa  nigresccns,  in  July,  rare. 

DendrcBoa  auduboni,  rare. 

OeoiJUypis  macgiUivragi,  common. 

Myiodiootes  '^pileolatus,'*  common  in 
August. 

JSirundo  ^^  horreorum,^^  common. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  rare. 

Tachycineta  ihalassinay  abundant. 

Vireosylvia  "««M'n»ont,"  common. 

Lanivireo  **oas8ini,"  common. 

Pyranga  ludavidana,  common. 

Carpodaous  **  califomicusy"  very  com- 
mon. 

ChrysomUris  psaUriUy  rare. 

Chrysomitris  pinusy  rare. 

Spizdla  "arizon<By"  abundant. 

Passerella  *^  megarhyrushny"  aommon. 


♦33.  Hedymeles  melanoccphaluSy  common. 
♦34.  Pipilo  **nicgalonyXy"  common. 
♦35.  Pipilo  chloitirusy  common. 

30.  Icterus  huUocki,  very  rare. 

37.  Scoleoophagus  cyanootiphaluSy  rai-e. 
•38.  CyanocUta  ^^frontaUSy"  abundant. 

39.  Aphelocoma  caVfomicUy  common. 

40.  Tyrannus  verticaliSy  very  rare. 

41.  Myiarchus  cinerascensy  very  rare. 

42.  Sayomis  nigricanSy  rather  common. 
•43.  Coutopus  borealiSy  common. 

•44.  Contopus  ridiardsoniy  common. 

46.  EmpidoHax  pusUlus,  rare. 

46.  Empidonax  obsouruSy  probably  not  rare. 
•47.  Empidonax  kamnwndiy  common. 

48.  Empidonax  ^' difficiliSy"  very  rare. 

49.  Calypte  annas,  rare.  * 

50.  Trockilus  alexandriy  rare. 

51.  Stdlula  calliope,  rare. 

52.  SeUisphorus  rufus,  common. 
•53.  Picus  ^^hanisi,"  common. 
•54.  Picus  *^  gairdneri,"  rather  rare. 
•55.  Picus  albolarvatusy  abundant. 

•56.  Sphyropicus  "  ntftei',"  quite  abundant. 
•57.  Hylotomus  pileatuSy  not  rare. 
58.  Melanerpcs  formidvorus,  very  rare. 
•59.  Colaptes  "  iiMwicaniw,"  common. 
•60.  Bubo  ^^subarcticuSy^^  common. 

61.  Glaucidium  gnoma,  rare. 

62.  Tinnunculus  sparverius,  rather  rare. 
•63.  ZcMBdwa  carolinensis,  common. 
•64.  Canace  obscura,  rather  rare. 

•65.  Oreortyx picta,  common. 

•66.  Lophortyx  califomica,  common. 


From  May  3  to  June  8, 1877, 1  found,  in  addition  to  most  of  those 
found  in  July  and  August,  the  following  species: — 


1.  Lanius  " excubitorides,'^  rare. 

2.  Carpodacas  cassini,  common. 

3.  Melospiza  Unoolni,  rare. 


4.  Sturndla  neglectay  rare. 

5.  Corvus  amerioannsy  irregular  visitants. 

6.  Thryomanes  ^*  spUurus,"  rtae. 


The  Hawks  and  Owls  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  California  are' prob- 
ably as  numerous  here  as  in  other  part6  of  the  Sierras,  but  the  density 
and  height  of  the  forest  make  their  capture  difficult. 

At  Moran's  and  Dunbar's  Meadows,  two  or  three  miles  west,  and 
about  800  feet  lower,  I  found  the  following  in  July  and  August,  1878 : — 


1.  Chondestes  grammica,  common. 

2.  Xanihoccphalus  ioterocephalus  (one  juv. 

August  27). 


3.  Stumella  neglecta,  common. 

4.  CeryU  alcyony  rare. 

5.  Tringoides  maeularius  (one),  very  rare. 
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I  arrived  at  Big  Trees  May  3,  1877,  and  by  May  10  nearly  all  the 
summer  residents  had  arrived.  Some  of  them  had  preceded  me.  Many 
of  them,  especially  the  Warblers,  were  seen  on  the  route  from  Murphy^s 
to  this  place. 

The  spring  of  1877  was  earlier  than  that  of  1878,  the  winter  of  the 
former  year  having  been  very  dry  and  mild.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  arrivals  of  some  of  the  birds,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures.  Probably  I  did  not  see  some  of  them  until  some  time 
after  their  arrival,  especially  if  rare. 


Name  ot  species. 


AniTal  of  birds  i 


Murphy's. 


Stockton, 
1878. 


HdminthopfMgd  niAcapiila 

Hdminthophaga  ''hUescent" 

Dendrceca  niffresceTis 

Dendrceea  cestiva       

Myiodioctet  '"jnteototo" ^ 

Vtreosyloia  ''swainsoni" 

Uirundo  ^'horreorum" 

Fetroehelidonlunifrons 

Stelgidopteryx  serripenniB 

Progneguina 

Icterus  buUocki 

Hedjpneles  melanoo^JMhu 

Pyrangaludomciana 

Phainopeplanitem  (arrived  at  Jenny  Llnd,  March  12,  1874) . 

Spizella  ^'arizonce'' 

I)fran7itu  verticalig 

MyiarehvM  cinerascens 

JSmpidonax  obscurus 

Empidonax  ''hammondi" 

Pipilo  chlorurua 

PoVaptila  coBruUa 


April     U 

20 

15 

26 

18 

26 

March  15 

15 

15 

13 

24 

May        1 

April     30 

March  13 

April     17 

12 

17 

28 

25 

17 

5 


April 
May 


22 

17 

16 

6 

1 

March    30 


March 
April 
May 

IG 

1 
6 

May 

March 

April 

1 
20 
27 

May 

0 

March 

23 

Soda  SPEmas,  Placer  Co.— This  place  is  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  Eiver,  ten  miles  south  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  "divide,"  or  crest-line,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  Lake 
Tahoe  being  on  the  east  side,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Altitude  of 
the  springs,  0,009  feet;  the  latitude,  39^  11^  The  mountains  between 
this  place  and  Lake  Tahoe  rise  2,500  or  3,000  feet  higher.  This  is  above 
the  region  of  deciduous  oaks,  the  trees  being  all  evergreens,  except  a 
species  of  dwarf  maple  and  a  few  alders,  willows,  and  aspens,  which 
grow  along  the  river.  It  is  a  rugged,  almost  desolate,  region,  though 
an  interesting  one.  Grouse  and  Mountain  Quails  are  comparatively 
plentiful,  and  trout-fishing  is  quite  good.  The  Warblers  are  well  repre- 
sented here :  I  have  found  here  the  young  of  Dendroeca  auduboniy  D. 
occidentalism  D.  nigrescens,  Helminthoplmgaruficapill^iy  H,  celata,  and  other 
species. 

On  frosty  mornings  in  September,  birds  were  exceptionally  numerous 
in  a  few  of  the  more  sunny  glades  along  the  river,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Junco  oregonmj  Spizella  hreweri,  8.  socialise*  Zonotrichia  intemiediaj  Pas- 
serellu  megarhyncliaj  Pipilo  chlorurus^  Parus  mantanuSy  Dendrceea  attdu- 
.  boni,  etc.,  etc.  The  Humming-birds  fled  when  the  first  frost  killed  the 
flowers. 


*  Certainly  both  species. — ^L.  B. 
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[The  following  species,  all  of  which  are  known  to  occur  in  some  part 
of  California,  have  not  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Belding  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  are  very  local,  while  others  occur 
only  in  certain  districts,  at  particular  seasons. — K.  R.] 


PoliopHla  melanuraj*  Lawr. 
PoUoptila plunibea,*  Baird. 
Parus  ovoidentalis,\  Baird. 
Par  us  rufeacenSjt  Towns. 
Cotyle  Hpariaf  (L'mn,), 
Vireo  dctnfar,*  Coues. 
tLoxia  leuooptera,^  Gmel^ 
^giothu8  linaria,^  (Linn.). 
Leuoosticie  littaralUfi  Baird. 
tCentrophanealappanicitSj^  (Linu.). 
Passerculus  anthinti8yt  Bonap. 
Passerculw  rostratuSyW  (Cass.). 
Coturniculiis  perpalliduBf^  Ridgw. 
Molothrua  ater,  (Bodd.). 
Corvus  carnivoruSf  Bartr. 
Corvua  caurinuSyt  Baird. 
Chwtura  vauxi,  (Towns.). 


NepkcBceies  horealiSy  Kennerly. 
Calyple  coatee y*  (Boarc.). 
SeloBphoruB  alUniyX  Henshaw. 
Pandion  oarohnensiSy  Gmel. 
Astur  atrioapilluSy^  (Wils.). 
Squdiarola  helvetica,  (Linn.). 
Charadrius  virginicua,  Borck. 
jEffialitia  aemipalmatay  Bonap. 
j^ialitia  nivoaay  Cass. 
Phalaropua  fulioariuay  ( Linn. ). 
Ereunetes  puMllus. 
Tringa  bairdi,  Coues. 
Tringa  fnaculata,  Vieill. 
Colymbua  torquatua^  Brtlnn. 
Colymbue  p^dflcuay  Lawr. 
Colynibua  aeptetitrionulia,  Linn. 
Podicepa  holholliy  Keinh. 


Family  TTJEDID^ :  The  Thrushes. 

*  1.  TurduB  mlgratorios,  /?.  propinquasp  Ridgw. —  Weatern  Bobin. 

This  bird  visits  the  valleys  only  in  winter,  when  it  is  sometimes 
abundant,  especially  during  the  coldest  weather.  In  summer  it  is  rarely 
seen  out  of  the  pine  forests,  though  about  the  first  of  September,  1878, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  were  observed  in  an  orchard  at  Murphy's. 

It  was  first  seen**  at  Stockton,  October  21,  1878. 


73866     (f   ad.    •Murphy's Apr. —.  1877 


2.  Tardus  nseviua,  Gm. — Varied  Thrush. 

This  bird  arrives  at  Stockton  abont  the  middle  of  November  and 
leaves  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season.    It  arrived  at  Soda  ' 
Springs,  October  1, 1877.  . 

It  is  usually  a  common  winter  sojourner  of  the  foot-hills,  and  also  of 

"*  Probably  cod  fined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 

t  Found  among  the  oaks  of  the  plains  east  of  Sacramento,  in  June,  18G7,  by  the 
writer;  common. 

t  Probably  confined  to  the  coast  district. 

$  Undoubtedly  occur  on  the  high  Sierras  in  winter. 

II  Found  by  Mr.  Belding  at  Santa  Cruz,  September,  1870. 

U  Common  at  Sacramento,  in  June,  1867. 

**  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  word  **  arrived"  is  used.  This,  in  all  cases, 
must  necessarily  be  but  a  substitute  for  the  word  * '  seen, "  or  "  first  seeu . "  Though,  when 
constantly  in  the  field,  as  was  the  case  at  Murphy's  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  at  Stock- 
ton in  the  spring  of  1878,  if  comm&n,  a  species  was  probably  seen  soon  aft«r  its  arrival. 
"  Was  seen,"  means  by  myself.  The  birds  were  all  shot  by  me,  unless  credited  to  others. 
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the  valley,  in  suitable  localities,  but  I  did  not  find  it  at  Muri)liy's  from 
the  middle  of  November,  1876,  to  May,  1877,  though  the  following  No- 
vember and  December  it  waa  abundant  there. 

Its  alarm-note  is  a  short  "chock,"  its  call  a  prolonged,  nearly 
monotonous  "chee,"  or  "yee,"  and  I  have  heard  it  sing  sweetly  about 
March  1.  I  once  mistook  its  call  for  the  bleating  of  a  distant  lamb, 
although  the  bird  was  not  far  from  me. 


73867  i  c^  nd. ;  Soda  Springs . 

73868  I  d"  ad.!  <lo    

73860  id"  ad.  I  Murphv'e 

"•6533  '   9  ad.  I  Stockton 

76534  I  (5  ad.  do 


Oct.  1, 1877 

Oct  1, 1877 

Oct  1, 1877 

Nov.  8,1878 

Nov.  8, 1878 


*  3.  Tardus  ustulatas,  Nutt. — EueaeUbaciked  Thrush, 

About  a  dozen  of  this  species  were  seen  in  the  willows  at  Marysville 
in  June,  1878,  and  there  were  probably  many  more,  as  their  songs  were 
heard  on  several  occasions  in  different  parts  of  a  thicket  of  willows, 
briers,  etc.  I  am  not  aware  of  meeting  it  elsewhere.  Its  delicious  song 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has  heard  it. 


74431    . 
76537  |. 


♦Marj'svllle. 
do 


June  22, 1878 
June  14,1878 


4.  Tardus  guttatus,  (Pall.).— Dwarf  Thnmh. 

The  Dwarf  Thrush  is  probably  a  constant  resident  at  Stockton,  as  it 
is  common  in  winter  and  a«  late  as  June  8, 1878,  at  this  time  being 
confined  to  thickets  near  water.  In  winter  it  is  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, being  oft^.n  seen  in  gardens.  It,  or  a  near  relative,  is  abun- 
dant at  Murphy's  in  winter,  and  leaves  that  place  in  April.* 

It  seems  to  be  very  rare  in  the  Sierras  in  summer,  during  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it  at  Big  Trees.  Two  or  three  were  noticed 
at  Soda  Springs,  all  of  them  on  and  after  September  22, 1877. 


73870 
76335 
70536 


—  ad.    MaTyaville?., 

—  ad.  I  Muipliy'8 

9    ad. '  Stockton 


Winter,  1877 
Winter,  1877 
May  30,1878 


*5.  Mimas  polyglottus,  (Liiiii.)' — Mocking-bird. 

A  single  bird  of  this  species,  in  first  plumage,  was  shot  July  22,  at 
"Big  Tree  Grove."  It  appears  to  be  a  constant  resident  of  Marysville, 
where  it  has  long  been  known  to  breed.  A  pair  were  often  seen  b>  a 
friend  in  Stockton  during  the  past  winter,  and  there  are  several  young 
birds  here  that  were  taken  from  their  nests  at  Hornitos,  ]VIariiK)sa  Co. 
Still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird  in  this  region. 

A  specimen  was  seen  in  a  garden  at  Stockton  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1878. 

Nearly  any  citizen  of  the  valley  will,  on  being  asked,  say  he  knows  the 

*  Quite  certainly  the  present  8i>ecie8. — R.  R. 
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Mocking-bird,  but  when  asked  to  describe  it,  gives  the  description  of 
the  Sickle-bill  Thrash  or  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  or,  occasionally, 
the  Long-tailed  Chat.* 


7aeo9 

78301 


—  ad. 

— juv. 


•Maryaville.. 
•Big  Trees.. 


Deo.  28,1877 
July  22,1878 


6.  OreoBCoptes  montanus,  (Towns.). — Sage  Thrasher, 

About  October  1,  1877,  at  Soda  Springs,  I  saw  a  strange  Thrush, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  this  species,  as  I  do  not  know  what  else  it 
could  have  been.  I  had  a  good  view  of  it^  but  did  not  shoot,  because  too 
near.  I  began  to  walk  away  from  it,  when  it  went  into  the  bushes  by 
the  river.  It  had  been  sitting  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  on  a 
dead  limb  of  a  tree.  When  it  flew,  its  coarse  was  downward,  toward 
the  thicket,  a  few  feet  distant. 

*7.  Harporhynchus  redivivns,  (Gamb.). — Sickle-bill  Tkraaher, 

The  Sickle-bill  Thrasher  is  a  constant  resident  at  Stockton,  Murphy's, 
and  Marysville,  and  is  very  common  in  the  chaparral  belt.  It  is  rare 
at  Stockton,  for  want  of  suitable  ground. 


73788 
74288 
73871 


d   ad. 
—  ad. 


♦Marysville 

*North  American 
♦Murphy's 


Jan.  — ,  1878 
Mar.  15,1878 
Mar.  15,1878 


Family  OINCLID.^ :  The  Water  Ouzels. 

*8.  CincIuB  meadcanus,  Swains. — American  Water  Ouzel;  Dipper, 

This  bird  is  in  summer  abundant  in  the  clear  streams  of  Calaveras 
Co.,  shunning  those  which  have  been  muddied  by  mining  operations. 

I  have  several  times  seen  it  swim  across  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
abandoned  mining  claims  at  Murphy's,  and,  while  fishing  for  trout  in  the 
streams  of  the  Upper  Sierras,  have  often  seen  it  swim  on  the  surface — 
at  times  floating  with  the  rapid  current;  but  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
this  is  not  its  usual  habit.  It  sometimes  swims  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  still  water.  It  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  to  Mur- 
phy's, below  wliich  I  have  never  seen  it. 


73531  i  —  ad. 
78874  I  —  ad. 


♦Soda  Spring*. 
Murphy's 


Sept.  — »1877 
Winter,  1877 


Family  PTILOGONATID.^ :  The  Ptilogonies. 

*9.  Myiad^stes  townsendi,  (And,),— -l^wnsentPs  SoUtaire. 

This  appears  to  be  a  habitual  visitant  to  Soda  Springs  in  the  fall,  if 
not  a  summer  resident,  as  I  have  found  it  common  during  each  of  several 

*  a  similar  confusion  of  names  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eastern  States,  where,  however,  the  bird  most  commonly  confbunded  with  the 
Mocking-bird  Is  the  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Lanius  ludovUAanua.^R,  B. 
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visits  I  have  made  to  the  place  in  different  years,  and  once  shot  a  young 
one  there  as  early  as  August  1. 

It  is  a  rather  rare  summer  resident  at  Big  Trees,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  absence  of  its  favorite  food,  the  juniper-berry.  Once,  while  calling 
a  companion  with  a  policeman's  whistle,  I  heard  a  shrill  note  in  the  small 
oak-tree  under  which  I  stood.  Looking  up,  I  discovered  the  author  of 
the  note,  a  male  of  this  species,  which  had  evidently  been  attracted  by 
the  whistle,  and  was  answering  my  call. 


73610 
73872 
73873 
75312 


cf  ad  *Bie Trees... 

—  a<t<  Soaa  Springs 

—  acLI do 

— juv.  j  Big  Trees.... 


May  4,1877 
Aiitainii,1877 
Antamn,1877 
Jnly  13,1875 


*10.  Plialnopepla  nitens,  (Svr,),'~'Black  PHlagony, 

This  is  a  rather  common  summer  resident  of  the  chaparral  belt,  out 
of  which  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  was  observed  several  times  on  July  4, 
between  Milton  and  Murphy's.  I  shot  a  male  near  Jenny  Lind,  toward 
the  close  of  the  hunting  season  of  1874,  not  later  than  March  12.  Early 
in  April  I  have  found  it  mated  at  Copperopolis,  Calaveras  Co. 

Its  manners  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Ornithology  of 
California.  The  young  in  this  collection  was  gorged  with  berries  of  the 
"wild  coffee''  of  Murphy's,  which  differs  slightly  from  that  of  Big  Trees. 
This  berry  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  round,  red  just  before 
ripe,  black  when  ripe. 


73534  I  cf    ad. 
75313     —  Jnv.I 


►Mui 


irnhy's 


I  Mar.  13, 1877 
>  Ang.  20, 1878 


Family  SAXICOLIDiE :  The  Saxicolas. 

"*  11.  Sialia  mexlcana,  8w,^Cal\foniian  Bluebird, 

The  Califomian  Bluebird  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys 
and  foot-hills,  and  is  also  common  as  high  at  least  as  Big  Trees  in  sum- 
mer. It  arrives  at  Big  Trees  about  the  middle  of  May.  There  it  is 
principally  confined  to  the  fields  or  meadows  and  their  borders. 


73879 
73880 
78881 
73882 
76362 
76363 
76538 


d  ad. 

d  ad. 

d"  «d. 

d"  ad. 

(f  ad. 


*Murohy's 

V/^'.do '//,'.'.'. '.'.'.'., 

do 

*Big  Trees 

do p. 

Murphy's 


AVinter,  1877 
Winter,  1877 
Winter,  ]8T7 
Winter,  1877 
Aug.  20,1878 
Aug.  20, 1878 
Winter,  1877 


*  12.  Sialia  arctica,  Sw. — Boeky  Mountain  Bluebird, 

This  bird  is  an  irregular  winter  visitant  to  the  foot-hills  and  valleys. 
It  was  first  noticed  at  Stockton  in  the  fall  of  1878,  on  October  28.  It 
was  common  in  the  following  Noveml^er,  showing  a  partiality  for  fences 
along  roads,  sometimes  perching  on  telegraph  wires,  seldom  being  seen 
on  trees.    A  flock  was  seen  March  12, 1878,  thirty  miles  east  of  Stock- 
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ton,  and  a  few,  principally  young  of  the  year,  visited  Big  Trees,  August 
20  of  this  year  (1878).  It  was  abundant  in  the  middle  of  September 
at  Summit  Meadows,  and  was  quite  common  during  the  same  month  at 
Soda  Springs.    I  did  not  see  it  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of  1877-78. 

[Respecting  the  two  species  of  Bluebirds,  Mr.  Belding  writes,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  as  follows: — "Is  it  not  remarkable  that  8.  mexicana  is  now  in  the  mountains 
and  S,  arcHca  in  the  lowlands  f  The  former  more  common  than  the  latter,  at  least 
when  I  left  the  valley.  As  snow  is  now  two  feet  deep  at  Big  Trees,  S.  m^cana  has 
probably  left."— R.  R.'] 


cf    ad.    Mnrphy's i  Feb.  15,1877 

9    ad.    Stockton Oct.    28,1878 


Family  SYLVIID^:  The  True  Warblers. 

13.  Regal a«  calendula,  (Lixm.), I— Buby-crmoned  Kinglet, 

This  is  a  very  common  winter  sojourner  in  the  foot-hills  and  valleys. 
I  have  not  seen  it  at  Big  Trees  in  summer,  though  abundant  at  Soda 
Springs  the  last  of  August  and  afterward. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  1878,  it  was  very  rare  at  Stockton.    The  first 
•  seen  the  following  fall  was  on  the  3d  of  October. 


73877  I  cf   ad.    Marphy's  . 


,  1877 


*  14.  Regulua  satrapa,  Licht. — Golden-crou^ned  Kinglet. 

This  bird  was  seen  on  several  occasions  at  and  near  Big  Treos  in  July 
and  August,  though  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  in  all.  I  had  seen  live 
or  six  at  Soda  Springs  about  October  1,  1877,  and  about  the  same 
number  at  Murphy's  in  December  of  the  same  year,  but  nowhere  was  it 
so  numerous  as  at  Stockton. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1877, 1  found  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty  as- 
sociated with  a  smaller  number  of  jB.  calendula^  and  three  days  after- 
ward saw  a  flock  about  as  large  about  four  miles  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  seen  those  on  the  15th.  These  were  also  associated  with  a  smaller 
number  of  B.  calendula. 


73535 

d"  ad. 

7&308 

-juv. 

-0540 

d"  nd. 

76541 

d   ad. 

Stockton 

*  Moran'8  (altitude  3,800) . 

Stockton 

....  do 


^,1877 

July  26,1878 
Oct.  28,1878 
Nov.  —,1878 


*15.  Polioptila  ccemlea,  (Linn.). — Blue^ay  Gnatoatcher. 

This  is  a  rather  common  summer  resident  of  Murphy's,  and  it  was 
quite  numerous  at  Marysville  in  June;  at  the  former  pla<;e  frequenting 
the  chaparral,  at  the  latter,  the  willows.  It  was  first  seen  at  Murphy's 
April  5, 1878;  at  Stockton,  March  23.  It  is  rare  at  Stockton,  and  was 
not  seen  there  during  the  breeding  season.  Several  were  seen  here  in 
August,  1877,  but  one  was  seen  at  Murphy's  in  parts  of  August  and  • 
September. 
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Last  spring  I  heard  a  pair  uttering  cries  of  distress,  and  found  upon 
proceeding  to  the  spot  a  Blue  Jay  about  to  rob  their  nest.  I  shot  the 
Jay,  which  was  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  Irom  me,  when  the 
male  Onatcatcher  immediately  came  and  pei'ched  on  a  bush  not  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  distant,  a  little  above  my  head,  and  poured  forth 
a  loud,  cheery,  musical  strain  of  thankfulness  (as  it  seemed  to  me),  such 
as  1  did  not  think  the  little  bird  capable  of  producing. 

A  nest  found  at  Murphy's  was  in  the  forks  of  a  small  pine-tree  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  or  less. 


Family  PARIDiE:  The  Titmicb. 

'16.  Lophophanes  iuomatus,  (Gamb.). — Plain  Titmouse. 

This  bird  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  pine  forests.  A  nest  found  at  Stockton,  May 
29,  was  in  the  cavity  of  an  elongated  oak  knot,  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  drawing  the  nest  out  with  a  stick,  the  eggs  were  broken — 
the  number  was  four,  the  color  white.*  The  bird  had  been  sitting  about 
a  week.  While  the  nest  was  being  taken,  the  occupant,  having  retreated 
to  the  central  hollow  of  the  trunk  of  the  large  oak  of  which  the  knot 
formed  a  part,  appeared  a  few  feet  above  me,  and  silently  watched  the 
proceedings. 


73885 

—  ad. 

74256 

d"    ad. 

74257 

cf  ad. 

Mnrphy'a.. 
Stockton.., 
do.... 


Apr.  5, 1877 
Apr.  17,1878 
Apr.  0,1878 


*  17,  "PaxtM  inaaUuann,  Gtkmh,-—Mow^tain  Chickadee. 

This  is  a  very  common  summer  resident  of  Big  Tree^,  and  I  have 
found  it  abundant  at  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  in  the  fall.  Big  Trees 
is  nearly  the  lower  limit  of  itiS  breeding  range. 

I  have  found  three  nests,  all  in  low,  decayed  stumps,  two  of  them  iu 
a  clearing,  one  in  open  forest.  All  were  composed  of  wool,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  which  had  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  eggs 
are  pure  wliite.t  Seven  appears  to  be  about  the  usual  number.  The 
young  birds,  when  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  hiss,  as  their  parents 
do,  when  disturbed  on  the  nest. 

In  December,  1878, 1  saw  a  flock  of  this  species  at  Copperopolis  (alt. 
about  1,200  ft.),  the  first  I  have  seen  in  the  chaparral  belt. 


—  ad.    BlgTrees May  —,1877 


*  The  eggs  of  this  species,  usually  plain  white,  are  sometimes,  though  raiely,  spot- 
•  ted,  like  those  of  L,  bioolar. — R.  R. 

t  A  curious  fact;  in  all  other  American  species  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  known,  they 
are  heavily  speckled  with  reddish  brown.^R.  R. 
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*  18.  Psaltiipanu  minimus,  (Towns.).— Xam'  Tit 

The  Least  Titmouse  is  a  GOTDmon  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and 
foot-hills.  A  few  flocks  were  seen  at  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August, 
though  only  at  rare  intervals.*    I  have  not  seen  it  above  Big  Trees. 


73887 
73888 
74433 
75299 


—  ad.| 
— Jav. 
9    ad.  ^Stockton. 

—  ad.   Big  Trees. 


lfiirphy'8 


Apr.  —,1877 

Apr.  20,1877 

May  8, 1878 

July  13,1878 


Family  SITTID^:  The  Nuthatches. 

*  19.  Sitta  carollnensiBi  p,  aculeata,  Cads. — Slender-billed  Nuthatch. 

This  Nuthatch  has  not  been  abundant  at  any  place  where  I  have  made 
collections,  though  often  seen  at  all  of  them,  especially  in  the  pine  forests. 
It  was  quite  common  in  the  groves  of  deciduous  oaks  near  Stockton  in 
May  and  the  first  week  of  June,  1878,  and  I  supposed  they  had  nests,, 
but  was  unable  to  find  them. 


73608 


73890 
73891 
70258 


•Maryaville 

Calaveras  Coimly. 

do 

do 

♦Stockton 


Jan.     5, 1878 

-.1877 

»1877 

— »1877 

Apr.     9, 1878 


*  20.  Sitta  canadensiBy  Hjinn.—Redrbellied  Nuthatch, 

This  bird  is  abundant  at  Big  Trees  in  summer,  probably  outnumber- 
ing the  Eobins  or  Jays.  I  found  it  rather  rare  at  Soda  Springs  in  the 
fall  of  1877.  It  is  occasionally  seen  at  Murphy's  in  winter,  and  is  a  very 
rare  winter  visitant  to  the  valleys. 


73034 
73892 
73803 
76548 


(f  ad. 
9  ad. 
§    ad. 


♦Big  Trees 
Murphy's. 

do ... 

Stockton.. 


May  19.1878 

Mar.  3,1877 

Mar.  8,1877 

Nov.  5, 1878 


*  21.  Sitta  pygmssa,  Yig,— Pigmy  Nuthatch. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  very  rare  in  Central  California.  I  first  met  with 
it  at  Big  Trees  in  July,  having  been  drawn  to  it  by  its  notes.  It  was 
then  associated  with  8.  canadensis. 

I  saw  it  only  on  two  occasions,  in  July  and  August,  the  total  number 
seen  being  only  about  a  dozen. 


75300 


—  juv. 


*Big  Trees. 


July  25,1878 


Family  CERTHIIDiE:  The  Creepers. 
*  22.  Certhia  familiaris,  /?.  amerlcana,  Bonsi]^.— American  Brown  Creeper, 

This  bird  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  at  Big  Trees,  and  is  rather 
common  in  the  fall  at  Soda  Springs.    It  is  a  rare  winter  visitant  to  the 

*  Probably  this  and  other  species  after  breeding  in  the  foot-hills,  seeking  to  escape 
from  the  heat  and  drouth  of  midsummer,  enter  the  cool  shades  of  the  cations  and 
Btroams  which  lead  eastward  and  upward. 

Proc,  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^26  march  9 1.  1 8  79^ , 


^igllfdbyHSOOgle 
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valleys.    I  saw  two  of  these  birds  at  Marysville  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  and  a  pair  was  seen  at  Stockton  October  27, 1878. 


73899  I  —  nd- 

73900  ,  —   ad. 


Murphv'e. . 
*Big  Trees. 


Spring,   1877 
Spring,    1877 


Family  CHAM^ID^ :  The  Ground  Tits. 

*  23.  Chamssa  faBciata,  Gainb. — Ground  1  it 

This  bird  is  a  constant  resident  at  Murphy's,  Stockton,  and  Marys- 
ville. At  the  two  latter  places  it  inhabits  the  willow  thickets,  where, 
liowever,  it  is  not  numerous.  It  is  very  common  at  Murphy's  in  the 
chaparral  thickets. 

Its  perfect  spring  song  consists  of  three  loud,  high,  staccato  notes, 
immediately  followed  by  a  trill,  starting  in  the  same  key,  gradually  de- 
scending about  a  minor  third,  the  whole  song  occupying  six  or  eight 
seconds  of  time. 


73876 

ad. 

74253 

9 

ad. 

74254 

^ 

ad. 

74255 

d 

ad. 

♦Murphy '« 
''Stockton. 

do... 

do... 


Apr.  — ,1877 
Apr.  13,1878 
Apr.  2, 1878 
Mar.  80,1878 


Family  TROGLODYTID^:  The  Wrens. 

*24.  Salpinctes  obaoletus,  (Say).— /?ocA;  Wren,  ' 

The  Rock  Wren  is  a  common  constant  resident  at  Murphy's.  I  have 
also  seen  it  at  Oopperopolis,  Calaveras  Co.,  in  April  and  December.  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  the  pine  forests. 


73895 


—  ad. '  *: 


ad."  *Murplij''8. 


Dec  —,1877 


25.  Catherpes  meadcanuB,  /i.  oonapersua,  Ridgw. — Caiion  Wren, 

Tliis  Wren  was  quite  common  at  Murphy's  in  February  and  the  first 
lialf  of  March,  1877.  It  was  much  given  to  penetrating  the  piles  of 
broken  rocks  in  the  abivndoned  mining  claims,  and  was  with  difficulty 
shot,  and  then  at  close  range  only.  I  have  not  seen  it  on  the  dry  hills 
frequented  by  Salpinctes  ohsoletus.  I  have  observed  it  only  at  Murphy's, 
at  the  time  stated,  and  not  elsewlicre,  though  there  is  but  little  suitable 
ground  where  I  ha^'e  been.  There  are  many  places  on  the  Calaveras 
Kiver,  in  the  chaparral  belt,  where  it  slioidd  be  found,  but  these  locali- 
ties 1  have  not  visited  in  many  j'ears. 


I 


73035  1—  ad.    Murphy's Feb.     7,1877 


*26.  Thryomanes  bewicki,  /?.  spUura8»  (Vig.).--Ca?i/bnitan  Bewicl^s  Wren, 

Tliis  Wren  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  at  Marysville,  where  it 
inhabits  the  willow  thickets  along  the  streams.    I  have  not  found  it 
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abundant  elsewhere,  though  it  is  rather  common  in  spring  at  Murphy's, 
where  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter  also. 

At  Marysville,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  a  pair  of  these  birds  raised  a 
brood  of  young  in  a  seam  of  one  of  the  timbers  of  a  railroad  trestling, 
notwithstanding  frequent  jars  from  passing  trains.  The  nest  was  about 
two  feet  below  the  rails. 


73002 

—   ad. 

73895 

—  ad. 

73890 

—   ad. 

73897 

—  ad. 

73898 

—  ad. 

76542 

—  ad. 

Calaveras  County 
*Mary8ville , 

V^Vdo'/.'.'.'.'".'.'.. 

do 

Stockton 


Jan.  5,  1878 
Winter,  1877-8 
Winter,  1877-8 
Winter,  1877-8 
Winter,  1877-8 
May    8,      1877 


*  27.  Troglodytes  aedon,  /?.  parkmaiud,  Aud. — Parkmann*8  Wren, 

I  have  not  seen  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  birds  while  making  this 
collection.    Most  of  these  were  at  Big  Trees. 


70304 
70543 
70544 


El 


'■Big  Trees 
Stockton  .. 
do... 


July  —.1878 
Jnne  3,1878 
Oct    28,1878 


28.  Troglodytes  hyemalis*  0,  paoifions,  Baird.— CaZi/omtan  Winter  Wren, 


77078 
77079 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 


Murphy's.. 
do  ..., 


Jan.  0, 1870 
Jan.  0, 1879 


*  29.  Telmatodytes  palustris,  p.  paludlcola,  Balrd. —  Western  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
This  Wren  Is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  tiile  marshes  near 
Stockton.  In  the  breeding  season  I  have  examined  more  than  twenty 
nests  without  finding  an  eggj  though  the  anxious  or  angry  owner  or 
owners  would  follow  me  closely,  constantly  scolding,  as  I  examined  each 
nest,  as  though  having  an  equal  interest  in  alL 


73839 

—   ad. 

74432 

—   ad. 

70545 

— juv. 

Marysvillt 
♦Stockton 
do... 


Dec.  —,1877 
Juno  — ,  1878 
Sept  29, 1878 


Family  IVIOTACILLIDu^ :  The  Wagtails  and  Titlarks. 

30.  Anthus  ludovicianas,  Gmtd. — American  Titlark, 

The  Titlark  is  a  common  winter  sojourner  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
I  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds  near  Murphy's,  3,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1877.  It  left  Stockton  about  May  1, 1878,  and  re- 
turned September  18  of  the  same  year,  at  which  time  it  was  only  found 
in  the  edge  of  the  tule  swamp,  but  soon  became  distributed  through  the 
surrounding  country.  It  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time  (November 
27),  appeared  in  the  streets,  as  is  its  usual  custom  in  winter. 


73875 

—  ad.    Mumhv'e 

Mar.    3  1877 

76549 

—  ad.    Stockton 

Sept  18^  1878 

I 
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Family  MNIOTILTID-^ :  The  American  Warblers. 

*31.  Helmlnthophagfa  nziicapllla,  (Wi\B.),—Na8hviUe  Warhlei\ 

This  Warbler  arrived  at  Murphy's  April  11,  1877,  and  was  rather 
common  the  remaining  portion  of  the  month,  frequenting  the  deciduous 
oaks  on  sunny  hillsides,  outnumbering  at  that  time  any  of  the  Warblers 
except  D.  atidubonL    In  the  pine  forests  it  frequents  low  bushes. 

A  nest  found  at  Big  Trees  in  May  was  built  on  the  ground  in  a  thick 
growth  of  an  evergreen  shrub.  It  was  formed  of  pine-root  fibres,  and 
contained  five  eggs,  white,  thickly  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  mostly 
concentrated  on  the  large -end,  forming  a  prominent  ring. 

It  does  not  breed  much  below  Big  Trees — ^I  have  not  seen  it  in  the 
valley,  its  range  extending  from  2,500  feet  upward. 


7:jos7 

73038 
73624 
78j30 
75308 
75309 


cf   ad. !  Murphy's... 


d  ad. 

d"  ad. 

$  od. 

<f  ad. 

— jnv. 


do. 

*Biff  Trees.... 
Sooa  Sprmgs. . 
Murphy's.  — 

Big  Trees 

do 


Aiw.  1, 1877 
Apr.  1, 1877 
May  —,1877 
Autumn,  1877 

July  1S1878 
July  16»1R78 


*32.  Helminthophaga  celata,  /3.  luteacens,    Ridgw.  ^Califomian    OrangtHsroumed 
Warbler, 

This  bird  was  first  noticed  at  Murphy's  on  the  20th  of  April,  1877,  and 
was  rather  common  until  about  May  1.  A  few  were  seen  at  Stockton 
April  22, 1878,  after  which  time  it  was  rarely  seen — ^in  no  instance  after 
May  10.» 

A  few  were  seen  on  different  occasions  in  January  and  February,  1878, 
in  the  wild-grape  and  brier  patches  of  the  bott^im-lands  near  Mary sville. 

In  spring  it  feeds  among  the  deciduous  oaks.  Later  in  the  season,  in 
the  pine  forest,  it  is  confined  to  low  shrubbery. 

It  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  Big  Trees,f  and  is  abundant  at 
Soda  Springs  in  fall. 


73613  ;  —jnv..  *  Big  Trees... 
73G14  I  —  ad.  Maosville... 
73925  i  —   ad.  I  Soda  Springs 

73020     —juv do , 

74006  I  —  juv.  I  Big  Trees..., 
73791  Id"  ad.  I  Marys  vill©.. 
76.'>r)0  ■   ?    ad.    Stockton 


May  —.1877 
Jan.  8, 1878 
Autnmn,1877 
Autumn,  1877 
May  —,1877 
Feb.  1?,1878 
Apr.  22,1878 


*33.  Dendrceca  eestiva,  (GmeL).^Yellmo  Warbler, 

This  well-lmown  species  is  common  in  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  in 
summer,  and  is  often  met  in  the  pine  forests  during  the  same  time,  where 
it  is  principally  confined  to  the  willows  and  aspens  ui  and  around 
meadows.  It  arrived  at  Murphj's  April  26, 1877,  and  at  Stockton  April 
15, 1878,  at  which  time  Mt.  Diablo  and  the  "Coast  Eange^  were  white 

*Un(lcr  date  of  December  28,  1878,  Mr.  Belding  Trrites  tb^t  it  was  then  found  at 
Stockton,  but  was  rare. — R.  R. 
tits  breed! ug  range  scarcely  extends  below  this  altitude^ 
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with  an  unusually  late  Ml  of  snow.    It  left  Stockton  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 7, 1878. 


73908 
73909 


—   ad. 


♦BlgTrees Spring,    1877 

do Spring,   1877 


34.  DendrcBca  ooronata,  (Linn.). — YelUno-rump  Warbler, 
This  species  appeared  to  be  quite  abundant  at  Murphy's  in  December, 

1877.  D.  audvhoni  was  also  present,  but  less  numerous  than  this  species, 
though  their  similarity  at  this  season  rendered  their  positive  identifica- 
tion difficult.    It  was  also  found  at  MarysviUe  in  January  and  February, 

1878,  but  it  appeared  to  be  less  numerous  than  D.  aud/ubani.  In  Febru- 
ary it  and  many  other  small  birds  wore  yellow  throats  and  breasts, 
which  they  acquired  by  feeding  among  the  willows,  which  had  just 
blossomed. 


78790  ,  —  ad. 

73912  I  —  ad. 

78918  i  —  ad. 

73914  ->  ad. 


Morytville , Feb.  —,1878 

do    Feb.  1^1878 

Morphy'a '  Dec  —,1877 

do Dec.  —,1877 


*35.  DendroBoa  atiduboni,  (Towns.). — AudtibonU  Warbler. 

This  bird  is  a  very  common  winter  sojourner  in  the  valleys  and  foot- 
hills- It  undoubtedly  breeds  at  Big  Trees,  where  I  have  seen  its  young 
scarcely  able  to  ily,  tiiough  at  this  time  rather  rare.  It  was  abundant 
at  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  about  October  1, 1877.  It  left  Stockton 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  1878,  in  very  warm  weather,  and  returned 
September  18.    By  October.  6  it  was  common. 

It  appears  to  be  unable  to  endure  very  cold  weather,  as  during  a 
freezing  spell  at  MarysviUe,  in  January  of  this  year  (1878),  it  was  often 
found  unable  to  fly.  One  that  I  found  in  the  streets  in  this  condition 
was  soon  restored  by  being  warmed.  Several  dead  ones  were  found  in 
the  city. 


73910 
73911 
74441 
78376 


d  ad. 

d"  ocL 

(f  ad. 

d-  ad. 


Murphy's. . 

do 

Stockton... 
*Big  Trees. 


Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Apr.  25, 1878 
J^y    7,1878 


*36.  DendroBoa  oocidentallB,  (Towrm.).—Tellow-headed  Gray  Warbler. 

This  species  was  more  numerous  at  Big  Trees  in  July,  1878,  than  all  the 
other  Bendrcecce  combined,  and  was  rather  common  at  Soda  Springs  in 
August  and  September,  1877.  In  July  and  August,  at  Big  Trees,  it  was 
usually  in  the  evergreens,  though  it  was  often,  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
in  a  thin  strip  of  wiUows  in  the  meadow,  having  apparently  been  drawn 
there  as  much  by  the  abundance  of  insects  which  swarmed  in  the  willows 
as  by  the  water  that  flowed  through  them.  There  they  would  allow 
me  to  go  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  were  slow  in  learning  to  fear 
a  gun. 

At  Big  Trees,  in  May,  1877,  this  species  frequented  the  deciduous  oaks, 
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and  I  rarely  saw  it  anywhere  else:  one  was  observed  on  the  bare  ground, 
moving  deliberately  about  the  end  of  a  decayed  log.  In  its  movements 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  Nash^alle  Warbler,  and  it  is  not  shy,  com- 
pared with  most  birds.  At  Soda  Springs  it  was  quite  common,  keeping 
generally  under  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  though  they  some- 
times go  from  the  lower  to  the  ui)per  limbs  of  tsdl  trees  by  short  flights, 
especially  if  the  sun  is  shining  only  on  the  tre«-tops. 

I  recognized  but  two  at  Stockton :  these  were  in  the  willows  on  the 
natural  levee  of  the  San  Joaquin  Kiver. 


73039  j  cf 

73040  f  9 

73920  I  d 

73921  I  9 
73922 
74439 
74440 
75303 
75304 
75305 
75306 
75307 


|UV. 

uv. 
juv. 
juv. 


ad.,  *BigTreeB '  May  20,1877 

ad.1 do I  May  20,1877 

ad.  '  '  ''       

ad. 
ad. 
ad. 
ad. 


...do I  May  20,1877 

do i  May   20,1877 

Soda  Springs '  Autamn,1877 

Stockton May     9,1878 

do    May   18,1878 

BigTrees July     8,lif78 

do Aug.  24,1878 

do July  17,1878 

do July     5,1878 

do July  25,1878 

do i  July  16,1878 


37.  DendrcBca  towiiBendi,  (Nutt.)- — Tovonsetid^s  JVarbler. 

I  have  not  noticed  anything  peculiar  in  the  habits  of  this  bird.  Those 
I  have  seen  were  unsuspecting,  and  rather  slow  in  their  movements, 
being  much  like  D.  nigrescens  in  this  resx)ect. 

1  shot  what  I  supposed  was  a  female  of  this  species  near  Stockton, 
June  3, 1878,  but  did  not  find  it. 

The  specimens  in  the  collection  are  all  I  positively  identified  at  Stock- 
ton in  the  spring  of  1878. 


73919  —  ad. 

74251  I  d"  wl. 

74437  d  ad. 

74438  9  ad. 


Soda  Springs, 

Stockton 

do 

do 


Autumn,  1877 
Apr.  29,1878 
Apr.  29,1878 
May   17,1878 


*38.  Dendroeca  nigrescexiB,  (Towns.). — Black-throated  Gray  Warbler, 

This  bird  arrived  at  Murphy's  April  15,  1877 ;  at  Stockton  April  17, 
1878.  It  is  a  summer  resident  of  Big  Trees,  though  far  from,  abundant 
there  or  at  any  of  the  places  where  I  have  found  it.  It  was  more  nume- 
i-ous  ui  August  than  in  July,  though  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  present 
during  both  months.  It  disappeared  from  Soda  Springs  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  1877,  or  rather  it  was  not  seen  after  my  return  from 
the  Summit,  September  22,  and  was  rare  when  I  left  on  the  15th. 


73915  !  —  ad.    Soda  Springs 

73916  —   ad do 

73917  —  a«l.    Murphy's..., 

73918  —  a<l.    "BigTi-ccs... 

75301  '  —   aiL  do , 

75302  !  —   acl  do 

76551  I  Q  ad.    Stockton 


FaU.  1877 
Sept.  — ,  1877 
Apr.  15,1877 
June  — ,  1877 
Aug.  — ,  1878 
Aug.  — ,  1878 
May     1, 1878 
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•39.  GteotUypiB  trlohas,  {lAim,).— Maryland  YeJUno-ihroat. 

Two  or  more  of  these  birds  were  seen  at  Mar^^sville  January  2, 1878, 
and  occasionally  thereafter  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  when 
their  favorite  cover  was  flooded  by  the  Yuba  Kiver.  It  was  not  seen  at 
Stockton  during  the  following  March,  nor  until  April  12,  soon  after 
which  it  became  abundant  in  the  thickets  near  water  and  in  the  edges 
of  tule  swamps  near  sloughs.  It  was  also  found  there  in  December, 
1878,  but  was  rare.    I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  mountains. 

It  became  rare  at  Stockton  after  about  !N^ovember  1, 1878. 


74263 
76552 


d   ad. 


•Stockton. 
do.... 


Apr.  18,1878 
Dec     3, 1878 


*40.  OeothlypiB  macgiUivrayl,  {And^y—Macgillivray's  Warbler. 

1  have  not  seen  this  bird  below  an  altitude  of  about  3,800  feet.  It  is 
rather  common  at  Big  Trees  in  the  summer  months,  but  was  rare  at 
Soda  Springs  in  September.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  out  of  low 
shrubbery  in  the  Sierras. 


73923 
75310 
75311 


Jnne  8, 1877 
July  22,1B78 
July  22,1878 


*  41.  Icteria  virens,  /3.  longlcaada,  Lawr. — Western  Yellmv-breasied  Chat 

This  is  a  very  common  summer  resident  at  Stockton,  especially  in  the 
thickets  along  the  rivers,  which  it  follows  into  the  mountains  as  high 
as  Murphy's.  I  first  noticed  it  at  Stockton  on  May  9.  It  left  previ- 
ous to  September  7. 


73905 

—   ad. 
d-    ad. 
d    ad. 

*Mnrphy'8 

June   9, 1877 

74434 

♦Stockton 

May    9,1878 
May  13,  1878 

74435 

do 

42.  Myiodloctes  pasillus,  /?.  pileolata,  (PaU.).— CaZi/omuin    Black-capped  Green 
Warbler, 

Arrived  at  Murphy's  April  18, 1877.  It  was  first  seen  at  Stockton 
May  6, 1878.  The  last  seen  during  the  spring  migration  was  on  May 
27.  Between  the  dates  given  it  had  been  abiuidant  in  the  willows  along 
the  San  Joaquin  Eiver. 

At  Big  Trees  it  was  common  ft*om  about  the  middle  of  May  to  June  8, 
1878,  while  at  Soda  Springs  it  was  abundant  in  fall.  I  did  not  find  it  at 
Big  Trees  from  July  4  to  August  4,  though  after  this  it  was  common. 

It  is  usually  found  among  low  bushes  in  the  pine  forests,  but,  like 
many  other  birds,  frequents  deciduous  oaks  when  the  leaves  are  young. 


78906 

ad. 

78907 

_ 

841. 

74436 

9 

ad. 

76553 

d 

ad. 

Murphy's. 

do  ... 

Stockton. 
Murphy's. 


Apr.  — ,  1877 
Apr.  —.1877 
May  9, 1878 
Apr.  — ,  1877 
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Family  HIETJNDDiriD^E :  The  SWAixows. 

*43.  ProgneBubls,  (Linn.). — Purple  Martin, 

Though  common  or  even  abundant  in  Stockton  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
it  was  seldom  seen  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  only  when  birds 
domiciled  in  town  had  wandered  a  short  distance  fiom  home. 

It  arrived  at  Murphy's  in  1877  on  March  13,-  in  1878,  at  Stockton 
March  16.  It  left  Murphy's  previous  to  August  27,  1878,  and  Stockton 
previous  to  September  6, 1878.    I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  pine  forests. 


3»73     (f    ad.    Mnrphy's Mar.  15,1877 


*44.  PetrocheUdon  lunifrons,  (Say),— Cliff  Swallow, 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  occasionally  seen  at  Big  Trees  in  July.  It 
was  rare  at  Murphy's  about  September  1,  and  I  did  not  find  it  at  Stock- 
ton on  or  after  September  6.  It  is  abundant  at  both  the  latter  plaees 
during  the  breeding  season. 

At  Stockton  it  builds  under  the  eaves  of  buildings  j  at  Murphy's,  in 
the  limestone  boulders  exposed  by  mining. 

It  arrived  at  Murphy's  March  16, 1877;  at  Stockton  March  17, 1878; 
and  at  North  American  Hotel  March  12, 1878.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  at  the  latter  place,  four  or  five  of  them  occupied  a  solitary  old  nest 
under  the  gablo  of  the  hotel,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  their  fellows  were  fly- 
ing and  twittering  around  as  though  trying  to  dislodge  them. 


73974     —  ad.    ♦Murphy's Mar.  15.1877 


*  45.  Hirando  erythrogastra.  13.  horreoruin.  Barton. — Bam  Swallow. 

The  Barn  Swallow  is  common  at  Stockton,  Murpliy's,  and  Big  Trees 
in  summer,  many  of  them  breeding  at  these  places,  and  was  the  only 
Swallow  seen  at  Stockton  fiom  September  6  until  October  7,  when  a 
flock  of  Taehycineta  bioolor  was  observed. 

It  arrived  at  Murphy's  March  15, 1877,  and  at  North  American  Hotel, 
30  miles  east  of  Stockton,  March  12,  1878,  while  it  was  first  noticed  at 
Stockton,  March  20,  1878.  It  disappeared  firom  the  latter  place  about 
October  15, 1878. 

At  Big  Trees,  Dunbar's,  and  Moran's  Meadows,  it  frequented  bams 
and  other  buildings,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  generally  distributed  through 
the  forest. 


73977  I  d    ad. 


*Marphy'8 MaT.  15,1877 


•46.  Taehycineta  bloolor,  (yitiin.).-'White-bellied  Swallow. 

This  bird  was  seen  at  Marysville  February  1, 1878,  and  nearly  every 
day  thereafter  imtil  March  6.  During  the  following  Mareh  and  April 
it  was  very  abundant  at  Stockton,  flying  over  the  country  in  all  direc- 
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tions,  especially  over  the  tale  swamps.    In  May,  when  it  was  less  abund- 
ant, I  noticed  two  nests  in  casings  over  doors  of  private  dwellings. 

I  have  not  recognized  it  at  Murphy's  or  Big  Trees.    A  large  scattered 
flock  was  seen  at  Stockton  as'late  as  December  5, 1878. 


78976 

—  ad. 

76554 

<S   ad. 

7«55o 

9Jnv. 

76556 

-1  ad. 

76557 

-  ad. 

76558 

d   ad. 

^Maiysville, 
Stockton... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.  -.,1878 

Oct  15,1878 

Oct  15,1878 

Oct  15,1878 

Oct  15,1878 

Oct  12,1878 


"^47.  Taohydneta  thalaMina,  (Swains.).— Fto2e^^e«iijSi9aZ2otr. 

This  beautiful  bird  was  first  recognized  August  7,  at  Dunbar's  Mill, 
where  at  least  a  hundred  were  in  sight.  Three  days  afterward  it  was 
seen  flying  over  the  meadows  at  Big  Trees,  and  thereafter  nearly  every 
day  until  August  27, 1878. 

They  chose  as  a  resting  place  the  top  branches  of  a  tall  dead  pine  near 
the  hotel,  out  of  shooting  range,  and  often  when  flying  were  so  high  as 
to  be  seen  with  difficulty ;  occasionally,  however,  they  mingled  with  the 
Bam  Swallows  near  the  ground. 


75314 
75315 
76559 


— Jav. 
e   ad. 


^Dunbar's  Mfll  (alt  3,800  ft) . 

—  do 

♦BigTreea 


Aug.  7. 1878 
Aug.  7,1878 
Aug.  10, 1878 


48.  Stelgldopteryz  aerripennlB,  (Aud.). — Boughrwinged  Bank  Swallow. 

This  bird  arrived  at  Murphy's  March  15,  1877,  and  remained  until 
May  3,  and  probably  later.  They  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
multitude  of  Swallows  of  the  place,  and  were,  perhaps,  altogether  not 
more  than  two  dozen  in  number.    I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere. 


73975 


—  od. 


Murphy'B 


Mar,  15,1877 


Family  VIEEONIDiB :  The  VlEEOS,  or  Greenlets. 

*49.  Vireoaylyla  gUva,  /?.  swainsoni,  Y^ivH.— Western  Warhling  Vireo. 

This  bird  I  have  found  at  all  places  where  I  have  collected  in  summer, 
but  nowhere  abundant.  It  arrived  at  Murphy's  April  20,  1877,  and  at 
Stockton  May  1, 1878. 

It  was  rare  at  Murphy's  about  September  1,  and  was  not  seen  at 
Stockton  on  or  after  the  7th  of  that  month. 


73043 

ad. 

73901 

__ 

ad. 

73902 

^ 

Rd. 

73903 

__ 

ad. 

73904 

__ 

ad. 

74442 

<f 

ad. 

*Blg  Ti^ees 
♦Murphy's 

.'.'/.'.'.do.'.'.. 

do.  . 

♦Stockton. 


May  — »1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
May     1, 1878 
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*50.  Lanivireo  solitarioB,  /?.  casalni,  Baird.* — Caasin^a  Vireo. 

This  bird  is  a  common  and  generally  distributed  summer  resident  at 
Big  Trees.  1  have  here  found  it  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  place. 
I  often  saw  it  at  Soda  Springs  in  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  half 
of  September,  and  it  was  quite  common  in  the  willows  near  Marysville 
in  June.  At  Stockton,  it  was  seen  in  the  willows  along  the  San  Joaquin 
Eiver,  about  the  middle  of  May  only,  the  entire  number  being  but  four 
or  five.  In  May  and  June,  1877,  at  Big  Trees,  its  sweetly  expressive  song 
was  more  attractive  to  me  than  the  song  of  any  bird  of  that  locality. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  at  the  Big 
Trees.  The  bird  remained  on  it  until  my  eye  was  within  three  feet  of 
her  head,  so  that  I  had  a  good  view  of  her.  I  think  hirge  numbers  breed 
at  the  Big  Trees  and  vicinity,  as  they  were  very  numerous  June  8,  when 
I  left  there. 


73041 

cT 

ad. 

73042 

(f 

ad. 

73537 

ad. 

74445 

H" 

ad. 

74446 

rf. 

ad. 

74447 

ad. 

*Big  Trees.. 

-...do 

Biff  Trees  -. 
♦MaiTsville. 

Stoijkton!!'."! 


May  10,1877 
May  10,1877 
May  — ,  1877 
June  13,1876 
June  14, 1878 
May     9, 1878 


51.  Vireo  huttoni,  Cass. — Hutton^s  Vireo. 

This  bird  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  Central  California.  I  found  five 
or  six  of  them  in  the  willows  at  Marysville,  January  20,  1878,  and  a  few 
days  later  saw  two  or  three  others. 


7T838 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 


MarvsYille . . 
Big  Trees... 


Jan.  20,1878 
Jan.  20,1878 


*52.  Vireo  pusiUus,  Cones. — Least  Vireo. 

This  very  interesting  little  bird  is  common  in  sunmier  in  willow  thick- 
ets at  Stockton  and  Marysville.  It  arrived  at  Stockton  about  April  15, 
1878,  and  left  before  September  7.  It  is  active,  restless,  noisy  or  musi- 
cal, and  does  not  fail  to  make  its  presence  known,  occasionally  giving 
its  tail  a  side  jerk,  reminding  one,  in  this  respect,  of  the  small  Fly- 
catchers. When  a  nest  is  being  built,  the  male  does  all  the  singing 
and  the  female  all  the  work,  though  the  former  encourages  the  latter 
with  its  presence  as  well  as  song. 

A  nest  taken  May  28  had  three  eggs  in  it ;  on  the  24th  or  25th  it  had 
two.  I  think  this  pair  had  a  nest  destroyed  by  cattle,  though  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  one  or  two  eggs  in  it ;  but  those  eggs 

*  Having  recently,  in  corgunction  with  Mr.  Henshaw,  carefully  studied  the  Western 
specimens  heretofore  called  by  us  and  others  X.  soHtariuffy  I  have  been  unavoidably 
led  to  a<lopt  Mr.  Henshaw's  conclusion  that  X.  soHtmiua  proper  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  West,  being  replaced  in  the  Pacific  Province  by  X.  cassiniy  and  in  the  Middle  Pro- 
vince by  X.  plumheus.  My  note  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  NuttaU  Ornithological  Club 
(vol.  iii.  No.  2,  pp.  G5, 66),  regarding  the  asserted  occurrence  of  solitarim  in  California, 
based  upon  Mr.  Beldiug's  specimens,  therefore  refers  solely  to  oa«9ini.  Mr.  Henshaw's 
views,  shortly  to  be  ijublished,  wiU  explain  the  matter  more  fully. — E.  R. 
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should  be  added  to  these  if  my  surmises  £tre  correct.  When  the  lining 
of  cattle  hair  had  been  placed  in  the  nest  I  supposed  the  nest  complete; 
the  lining  of  down  was  added  and  finished  in  about  an  hour.  They  lin- 
gered near  the  spot  long  after  the  nest  was  taken. 


74259 
74260 
74261 
74262 
74443 
74444 
76562 
76563 


ad. 
ad. 
ad. 
ad. 
ad. 
ad. 


*Stookton.... 

do 

do 

...do 
♦Marysville. 
Stockton.... 
IbtaryBvflle... 
Stockton 


Apr.  — ,  1878 
Apr.— ,1878 
Apr.  — ,  1878 
Apr.  — ,  1878 
June  12, 1878 
May  18, 1878 
June  13, 1878 
May  U,  1878 


Family  LANIID^:  The  Shrikes. 

53.  LanluB  boreaUs,  (YiGiLL).— Great  Northern  Shrike, 

This  Shrike  was  comparatively  common  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of 
1878.    It  was  generally  confined  to  willow  thickets. 


73615 
73616 
76564 


ad. 
ad. 


Marysville.. 

Tdo 

do 


Jan.  2, 1878 
Jan.  8, 1878 
Feb.     5,1878 


*54.  CoUurio  ludovlcianus,  (Linn.). — Loggerhead  Shrike, 

This  Shrike  was  rather  common  at  Marysville  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  type  of  the  species  at  that 
time  and  place. 

The  only  Shrike  seen  at  Summit  Meadows  (fall  of  1877)  was  the  juv.  in 
this  collection. 

Note. — ^The  Loggerhead  Shrikes  collected  by  Mr.  Beldiug  inchido  two  forms:  a 
dark-colored  style,  like  true  ludovidamis  of  the  Golf  States^  only,  in  some  specimens, 
even  darker,  and  one  with  lighter  colors  generally,  and  nearly  white  upper  tail-coverts. 
None  of  the  latter,  however,  are  the  true  *^  excubitorides  type." — R.  R. 


73617 
73618 
73972 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 
—juv. 


MarysTillo 

.....do 

*Summit  Meadows. 


Jan.  —.1878 
Jan.  —,1878 
Sept  10, 1877 


54a.  CoUnrio  ludovloianiiB,  p.  excubitorldes,  (Swains.). — White^rumped  Shrike, 

This  appears  to  be  the  form  which  is  resident  at  Stockton  and  Mur- 
phy's, and  is  very  common  in  the  intervening  country. 
In  May,  1877,  two  White-rumped  Shrikes  were  seen  at  Big  Trees. 


73971 
76575 
76576 
76577 

76578  ,  ^     -™  , 

76579  —   ad.  I 


—  ad.  *Murphy'8. 
cT  ad.  Mai-ysvillu. 
cT  ad.  do 

—  a<l. '  Stockton... 
d"  ad.! do. 


I 


.do. 


Dec.  — ,  1877 
Feb.  20,1878 
Feb.  22, 1878 
Apr.  1,1878 
Apr.  9,1878 
Nov.  8,1878 


Family  AlVIPELID^ :  The  Wax-wings. 
55.  Ampelis  cedromm,  (Vieill.). — Cedar  Wax-imng, 

The  Cedar-bird  is  sometimes  found  in  the  extensive  orchards  of  Marys- 
ville, and  may  also  visit  those  of  Stockton, 'but  I  have  not  seen  it  at  the 
latter  place. 
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Dr.  Davenport,  of  Stockton,  has  ten  specimens,  which  he  got  about 
June  l.at  Camp  Seco,  Calaveras  County. 

The  people  of  Camp  Seco  say  that  these  birds  visit  that  place  only 
when  the  cherries  are  ripe,  when  they  come  down  from  the  mountains. 


70560 
76561 


<f    ad. 
9    ad. 


Camp  Seco. 


\     Last  of 
5  May,    1878* 


Family  TAFAGEID^ :  The  Tanagbrs. 

*56.  Pyranga  Indovlclana,  (Wils.). —  Western  Tanager, 

This  handsome  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  Big  Trees,  where 
it  is  generally  distributed  through  the  forest.  It  is  quite  common  at 
Soda  Springs  in  August  and  September,  less  common  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  month.  About  September  1, 1  noticed  several  flocks  or 
families  of  three  or  four,  all  of  them  females  or  young  of  the  year,  at 
Murphy's.  These  were  in  the  scattered  oaks  in  the  chaparral,  feeding 
on  the  "  wild  coflEee."    It  breeds  but  little  below  Big  Trees. 


78982 
73983 
73984 
73985 


(f  ad. 

cf  ad. 

c^  ad. 

9  ad. 


Marphy'fl . 
*Big  Trees 
.....do... 
do.... 


Apr.  80, 1877 
June  — ,  1877 
June  — 1 1877 
Jane— ,1877 


Family  FRINGILLID JB :  The  Finches. 

57.  Lozla  curvirostra,  /?.  amerlcana,  Wils. — American  Red  Crossbilh 

October  7,  1877, 1  saw  at  Summit  Meadows  what  I  am  tolerably  cer- 
tain was  a  flock  of  these  birds,  and  shot  one,  which  I  did  not  get,  aa  it 
lodged  in  a  tree;  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it  at  any  other  time. 


58.  Hesperlphona  ▼eBpertina,  (Cooper). — Evening  Groebeak, 

A  flock  of  these  birds  was  observed  at  Soda  Springs,  August  25, 1877, 
and  flocks  were  occasionally  seen  in  September,  though  they  were  not 
numerous.  A  few  years  since  I  saw  a  fine  adult  male  at  Lake  Tahoe 
previous  to  August  1.  Except  upon  these  occasions,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  met  with  it. 


73538 
73792 


cf   ad. 
9juv. 


Soda  Springs.. 
do 


tSept— ,1877 
Sept.  10, 1877 


*59.  Pinicola  enncleator,  /?.  canadenols,  (Briss.  ).^Pin€  Grosbeak, 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  at  Soda  Springs  in  September,  1877.    This 
is  the  only  place  where  I  have  seen  them. 


78539 


cfjuv. 


Soda  Springs. 


Sept.  22, 1877 


*  These  specimens,  shot  from  a  flock  of  16,  were  collected  by  Dr.  £.  C.  Dftvenport. 
tTbe  latter  part  of  the  mouth. 
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"  60.  Carpodacus  caaslxU,  Baird. — Gassings  Purple  Finch, 

This  bird  probably  sometimes  breeds  at  Big  Trees,  as  I  found  it  there 
firom  May  3, 1877,  to  June  8,  though  it  was  apparently  not  there  in  July 
or  August  of  1878.  It  was  abundant  at  Summit  Meadows,  August  25 
and  September  21, 1877,  and  was  often  seen  at  Soda  Springs  in  August 
and  September  of  the  same  year.    I  have  not  seen  it  below  Big  Trees. 


73048 


(f   acL 


*Blg  Trees. 


June    8^  1877 


*  61.  Carpodacns  purpureus,  /?.  oalifomlouBi  Baird. — Calif omian  Purple  Finch, 

This  is  an  abundant  species  at  Murphy's  in  winter,  and  at  Big  Trees 
in  summer.  I  did  not  see  it  at  Soda  Springs  nor  at  Summit  Meadows 
in  the  fall  of  1877.  It  rarely  visits  the  valleys  in  winter.  A  flock  of 
thirty  or  forty  visited  MarysviUe  in  February,  1878,  snow  at  that  time 
lying  unusually  low  on  the  mountains. 

It  left  Murphy's  about  the  last  of  March,  1877;  but  a  few  returned 
April  17,  during  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  At  Murphy's  it  frequents  cha- 
parral in  the  pine  forest — ^the  evergreens  usually — ^though  sometimes  it  is 
on  the  ground  feeding  on  seeds  of  plants. 


73829 

-  ad. 

73927 

(S   ad. 

73928 

9  Ad. 

73929 

$  ad. 

73930 

§  ad. 

73031 

§  ad. 

74209 

$  ad. 

78571 

d   ad. 

Marysville 
Murphy's  . 
♦Big  Trees. 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do... 

Stockton. . 
Big  Trees. 


Feb.  —,1878 
Apr.  —.1877 
Miy  _,  1877 
May  —,1877 
May  -^1877 
May  —.1877 
May  1, 1878 
July  —.1878 


*62.  Carpodacus  frontalis,  y.  rhodocolpns,  Caban. — Calif omian  House  Finch, 

This  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  of 
this  region.  I  ?  cive  seen  a  large  flock  in  December  during  very  mild 
weather,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  Murphy's,  although  very  few 
breed  above  that  place. 


73932 

(f 

ad. 

73933 

(f 

ad. 

73934 

$ 

ad. 

74448 

(< 

ad. 

76570 

d 

ad. 

Mn; 

lo 

....do.. 
Stockton 
....do.. 


Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
JTiine  8, 1878 
Oct      9, 1878 


*63.  ChrysomltrlB  tristis,  (Lirm.).'-American  Goldfinch, 

The  Thistle-bird  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  Stockton  and  Marys- 
ville, being  quite  abundant  at  the  latter  place  in  winter.  I  have  not 
seen  it  above  Murphy's. 


73630 


—  ad. 


Murphy's. 


Jan.   —,1878 


*  64.  ChryaomitilB  psaltrla,  (Say).— Green-backed  Goldfinch. 

This  bird  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  Murphy's.  It  was  con- 
stantly present  at  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August,  though  not  numerous. 
It  was  also  seen  at  Dunbar's  and  Moran's  Meadows  (altitude  3,800  feet) 
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(luriug  the  same  time.    In  the  pine  forest  I  have  seen  it  only  in  and  near 
cultivated  fields. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rather  rare  winter  sojourner  of  the  valleys  and  an 
accidental  summer  visitant  to  them.  A  small  flock  was  observed  in 
Stockton  May  16, 1878. 


73937 

(f 

ad. 

73704 

H" 

ml. 

73795 

cT 

ad. 

73796 

d 

ad. 

*MTirphT'8 1  Feb.     8,1877 

M«irj-8vill© ] ^,1878 

do ,1878 

do —,1878 


*  65.  ChTyaomitris  lawrencii,  Cass.— Xatrrence's  Goldfinch, 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  abundant  species  in  any  part  of  this 
region.  It  was  first  noticed  at  Murphy's  March  21,  1877,  from  which 
time  until  May  3  flocks  of  three  or  four  were  occasionally  seen,  bat  the 
total  number  was  not  more  than  fifty. 

At  Marysville,  winter  of  1877-78,  only  a  dozen  or  less  were  seen.  I 
have  not  seen  it  above  Murphy's,  where  it  was  generally  found  in  the 
chaparral,  sometimes  in  low  trees  (pines  or  oaks),  occasionally  on  the 
ground. 


73829 
73935 
73938 


—  ad. 
d   ad. 


♦Maryeville. 
*Mur]  '    • 


Jan.  9, 1878 
Mar.  12, 1877 
Mar.  12,1877 


*66.  Chrysomltxls  pinna,  (Wils.).— Ptru;  Goldfinch. 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  probably  breeding  at  Big  Trees  in  July  and 
August,  1878,  and  I  noticed  it  at  Soda  Springs  August  28, 1877. 

At  Murphy's,  in  December,  1877, 1  found  a  flock  of  a  dozen  or  more 
familiarly  associated  with  a  larger  number  of  C.  psaltriuj  feeding  on  the 
ground  on  a  rocky  hill.  They  were  seen  for  six  or  seven  consecutive 
days,  or  as  long  as  I  remained  at  Murphy's,  and  appeared  to  associate  in 
perfect  harmony.  At  Marys\Tille  I  found,  a  few  weeks  later,  both  species 
again  as  familiarly  associated.  In  this  case  there  were  but  three  C. 
pinusj  Avith  about  twice  their  number  of  C  psaltriay  all  sitting  on  a  tele- 
graph wire  along  the  railroad  track.  They  soon  alighted  on  the  track 
near  me,  four  of  them  forming  a  group  by  themselves  not  covering  more 
than  a  square  foot  of  ground.  Two  of  this  group  were  C.  ptniw,  which  I 
shot,  leaving  a  single  survivor  of  this  species  among  those  remaining. 

A  few  (lays  after  this,  near  the  same  spot,  on  Febniary  23,  I  saw  h 
single  specimen  of  G.piiiua  familiarly  associated  with  a  flock  of  C  tristiSj 
feeding  among  the  short  grass  in  a  pasture  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  a  willow  thicket;  perhaps  this  was  the  surviving  C  pinus  above 
mentioned. 

I  am  pretty  certain  they  were  breeding  there,  for  many  times  I  saw 
single  birds  come  to  a  spring,  and  depart  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  came. 


73540 
73798 
76386 


-  ad. 
— Juv. 
9    ad. 


Marysville. 
*Blg  Trees 


,lg77 

—.1878 

Aug.  10, 1878 
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67.  Passerculus  sandvlchenaiSy  7.  alaadlnnak  (Bonap.). — Western  Savannah  Sparrow. 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  Fasserculus  found  in  this  region.  At 
Stockton  its  first  and  last  resorts  appear  to  be  the  margins  of  the  tule 
swamps,  though  nearly  all  the  time  while  remaining  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  in  stubble-fields,  closely  grazed  pastures,  on 
feuces,  often  in  trees — ^in  fact,  everywhere. 

It  left  Stockton  about  May  1, 1878,  and  returned  September  18.  It  is 
a  common  winter  sojourner  at  Murphy's. 


73025 

ad. 

73626 



ad. 

73627 

__ 

a<l. 

73051 

rT 

ad. 

74264 

rf 

ad. 

74265 

9 

ad. 

73799 

ad. 

73800 



ad. 

76572 

__ 

9A. 

76573 

— 

ad. 

Summit  of  Sierra  Nevada,  lat. 

Marj-sVillo? 

do 

Murphy's 

StocKton 

do 

Marysville 

do 

Stockton 

do 


Apr 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Sept 
Sept. 


— ,  1878 
— , 1878 
— ,  1877 
27, 1878 
27, 1878 
—,1878 
— ,  1878 
18, 1878 
24, 1878 


68.  PcGOcetes  gramineus,  /?.  oonfinis,  Baird. — Western  Grass  Bunting, 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  species  in  Central  California.  A  few  indi- 
viduals were  scattered  in  the  pastures  at  Summit  JVIeadows  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877.    I  have  not  recognized  it  elsewhere. 


73542     —  ad. 


Summit  Meadows Sept.  — ,  1877 


*69.  Chondestes  grammioa,  (Say). — Lark  Bunting, 

This  bird  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills, 
as  high  as  Murphy's.  It  was  seen  in  the  meadows  near  Big  Trees  (alti- 
tude 3,800  feet)  in  July  and  August,  1878. 


73541 


—  ad. 


♦Murphy's. 


Fob.  —.1877 


70.  Zonotilchia  leucophrys,  {Tomt.y—White-cTowned  Sparrow, 

While  collecting  near  Summit  Meadows  in  September,  1877, 1  found  a 
flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  birds.  Something  in  their  movements, 
perhaps  their  tameness  (for  Z.  intermedia  was  unaccountably  wild), 
induced  me  to  survey  them  through  a  field-glass,  which  i-esulted  in  their 
identification.  I  saw  them  nearly  every  day  of  the  following  week,  at 
nearly  the  same  spot,  at  times  associated  with  Z.  intermedia^  but  usually 
separated  from  them. 


78543 
73928 


ad. 
ad. 


—  ad. 


Snmmit  Ice  Lakes 

Summit  Ice  Lakes,  1  mile  sonth 

of  Summit  Meadows. 
do 


Sept  16, 1877 
Sept  16, 1877 

Sept.  16, 1877 


71.  Zonotrlchla  intermedia,  Ridgw. — White-lored  WkiU-crowncd  Sparrow, 

This  bird  was  very  abundant  at  Summit  Meadows  and  Soda  Springs 
in  the  fell  of  1877.    I  have  not  seen  it  at  Big  Trees  in  summer. 
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This  appears  to  be  the  form  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  which  is 
abundant  at  Murphy's  in  winter.   It  left  there  about  the  middle  of  April 

in  1877. 


73026 

—  ad. 

73927 

—  atl. 

76585 

—  ad- 

76586 

—  a<l. 

76587 

—  od. 

Murphy's. 

do  ... 

Stockton.. 

do... 

do... 


Winter,  1877 
Winter,  1877 
Apr.  18,1878 
Apr.  26,1878 
Apr.  26,1878 


72.  Zonotriohia  coron^ta,  (Pall.). — Crolden-crotoned  Sparrow, 

This  bird  is  an  abundant  winter  sojourner  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
It  left  Stockton  about  May  1,  1878,  and  returned  about  October  21, 
soon  after  which  it  was  abundant.  It  departed  from  Murphy's  about 
the  15th  of  April  in  1877.*  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  pine  forests,  though 
it  probably  migrates  through  them. 


73050 
73951 


d    ad. 
9}  ad. 


Harphy's 
do  ... 


i    Winter, 
}      1877-78 


*73.  Junoo  oregontiB,  (Towns.). — Oregon  Snowbird, 

This  bird  is  very  common  at  Stockton,  Murphy's,  and  Marysville  in 
winter,  and  breeds  at  Big  Trees,  but  not  much  below  that  point.  It  was 
first  noticed  at  Stockton  on  the  25th  of  October  in  1877.  It  was  last  seen 
at  the  latter  place  April  25, 1878,  but  duriDg  this  month  it  was  rare. 


73»52 
73953 


cf    ad.  i  Stockton?  . 
$    ad.  I  Miii-pliy'8?. 


Nov.—,  1877? 
Spring,    1877 


74.  Amphispiza  beUi,  (Cass.). — BeWs  Sparrow, 

The  specimen  in  the  contribution  of  February  11, 1879,  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  these  birds,  shot  at  Murphy's  February  1, 1879.  They  were  on 
a  high,  steep  hill,  which  was  thicldy  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of 
cedar  chaparral,  or  chemisal,  the  same  hill  where  I  found  the  specimen 
of  Feuccea  rnficepa.  As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I  knew  they  were  strangers 
to  me,  and  thought  they  were  A.  belli.    This  species  is  a  good  singer. 

75.  SpizeUa  sociaUs,  /3.  arizona^,  Coues. — Western  Chipping  Sparrow, 

This  bird  arrived  at  Murphy's  April  11,  1877,  soon  after  this  time 
becoming  very  common.  I  first  found  it  feeding  in  the  deciduous  oaks 
on  the  hillsides,  but  a  few  days  later  it  was  seen  in  gardens. 

Many  breed  at  Big  Trees,  where,  in  1877,  they  arrived  previous  to 
May  15. 

It  was  unexi)ectedly  rare  at  Stockton  in  the  spring  and  summer'  of 
1878.  The  first  seen  at  this  place  in  the  spring  of  this  year  was  on  May  1. 
!N'one  were  seen  in  the  fall  after  September  C. 


73544 

—  a<l. 

73628 

-  acL 

74449 

d    ad. 

739:18 

-  ad. 

7G580 

-juv. 

Sodft  Springs 

*  Calaveras  County 

♦Stockton 

Calaveras  County. 
Marysville 


Sept-  — ,  1877 
SprinfT,  1877 
Apr.  30,1878 
Sprinjr,  1878 
June  15, 1878 


*  The  spring  of  1877  was  considerably  earlier  than  that  of  1878. 
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76.  Splzella  brewerl,  Cslqs.— Brewer's  Sparrow. 

Brewer's  Sparrow  is  undoubtedly  abundant  in  the'  higher  Sierras  in 
summer,  though  I  did  not  find  it  at  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August. 

I  saw  but  two  specimens  at  Stockton  during  the  spring  of  1878. 


73n39 


—  ad.    SodaSpringa Sept.— -,1877 


77.  Melospiza  faaciata,  y.  guttata,  (!futt.),— Busty  Sang  Sparrotc, 

This  was  an  abundant  species  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1878,  as  late  as  March  5,  and  probably  later.  It  was  quite  generally 
distributed  among  the  weeds  and  grass  of  corn-fields  in  the  bottom -lands^. 
as  well  as  along  sloughs,  being  strikmgly  different  from  JUL  heermanni  m 
this  respect.  It  is  a  winter  sojourner  of  Murphy's,  where  it  is  restiicted 
to  edges  of  ponds. 

It  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  (in  the  fall  of  1878)  on  November  14: 
Here  I  saw  no  more  than  one  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  spring  (1878), . 
and  three  or  four  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (to  November  28).  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  migrating,  and  one  of  them  was  found  in  wheat- 
stubble  two  or  more  miles  from  a  slough. 


73610 
73050 
7«574 
76575 


—  ad. 
d*  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 


Marysvillo 
Murphy's . 
Marysville 
do  ... 


Jan.  — ,  1878 
Mar.  20, 1877 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Winter,  1878 


77  o.  MelOBpisa  fosoiatap  d,  faUas,  Baird.— i?oc^*2/  Mountain  Song  Sparrow. 

While  collecting  at  Marysville  in  winter,  I  often  at  first  glance  mis- 
took for  M,  lincolni  what  may  have  been  this  si>ecies.  This  confusion 
lasted  but  two  or  three  weeks,  however.  Later  in  the  season  I  tried  to 
duplicate  the  specimens  I  had  shot,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 


78621  —  ad. 
76576  !  — 


76577 
70578 
76570 
76580 


I 


—  a<l. 
a<l. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 


Marysville. 

do 

do.... 

do  .  .. 

Stockton.... 
do.... 


Jan.  —,1878 
Jan.  —,1878 
Jan.  — ^1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Mar.  22,1878 
Nov.  17, 1878 


*77  h.  Meloapiza  f aaciata,  C  hdermanni,  Baird. — Cali/omian  Song  Sparrow. 

This  is  an  abundant  resident  of  Stockton,  and  appears  to  be  equally 
abundant  in  summer  and  winter.  I  have  seen  two  nests  in  the  tufe' 
marshes  made  entirely  of  flags,  while  those  I  found  on  solid  ground  were 
made  of  grass  or  weeds,  lined  with  fine  grass. 

It  is  the  only  Melospiza  found  here  in  summer,  and  almost  the  only  one 
in  winter.  • 


—  ad. 
cf    ad. 

—  a*L 

—  ad. 

is:!: 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  a«L 
-juv. 

Stockton 

July  — ,  1877 
Apr.  27,1878 
Mar.  29,1878 
Nov.  —,1877 

74271 

*do .. 

74272 
74273 

do 

do 

74274 

do 

Apt.  20,1878 

73797 

do 

73798 

do 

70581 

do 

Nov.  17,1878 
Dec.  18,1877 
Sept  10, 1878 

70582 

Mnrphy's 

76583 

Stockton 

Ppoc.  Nat.  Mu8.  78 


March  91, 18T9..00gle 
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78.  ]VIeloBpizalincolDi,(Aud.)' — Linooln*8  Spartow. 

This  bird  was  common  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1878. 
It  frequented  the  thick  dead  grass  at  the  edge  of  sloughs. 

The  first  I  had  seen  the  previous  fall  at  Soda  Springs  was  on  the  2d 
of  October.  It  was  found  at  Summit  Meadows  October  7, 1877.  At  Big 
Trees  I  have  seen  it  in  May.  At  Stockton  it  has  not  been  seen  up  to 
November  28,  this  year. 

This  is  the  only  Melospiza  I  have  found  in  the  pine  forests. 


73545 
73622 
73623 
73624 
73940 


I 
—  ad.  1  Soda  Sprinffl. . 
act    MaiTHvillo  L . . 

....  do 

do 

Murphy '8 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 


Oct     2, 1877 


Mar.    2,1877 


79.  Peucaearaficeps,  (Cass.)- — Rufous-headed  Sparrow, 

Only  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  recognized  while  mak- 
ing this  collection.  It  was  shot  while  drinking  from  a  spring  in  a  growth 
of  our  largest  species  of  fern,  on  a  "cedar-chaparral"  hill. 


73941  ;  —  ad. 


Murphy's. 


Dec.  13,1877 


80.  PasaereUa  iUaca,  /?.  townaendi,  (Aud.). — Townsend^s  Sparrow, 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  found  in  the  willow  thickets  at  Marysville 
in  the  winter  of  1877-78.  Only  one  was  seen  at  Stockton  after  March 
0.    This  was  in  the  edge  of  the  tules,  and  was  evidently  migrating. 


73942 

ad. 

73923 

__ 

od. 

74266 

? 

ad. 

73943 

ad. 

Murphy's?. 
Man-sville. 
StocKton . . . 
Marysville. 


Apr. 
Mar. 


1877 
2, 1878 
8, 1878 
2, 1877 


.'80  a.  Pasaerella  iliaca,  y.  achiatacea,  Baird. — Slate-colored  Sparroto, 


77081     —   ad.    Murphy's. 


Jan.     4, 1870 


*80J),  PaaaereUa  Uiaca,  A.  megurhyncha,  Baird. — Thick-billed  Sparrow. 

This  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  resident  at  Big  Trees,  below 
which  but  few  are  seen  in  the  breeding  season.  I  found  it  abundant  at 
Soda  Springs  and  Summit  Meadows  in  the  fall  of  1877.  This  or  the 
preceding  species,  i)erhaps  both,  is  common  at  Murphy's  in  winter. 


73019  d"  ad 
73944  —  ad. 
lyjio     —   nd. 


*Big  Trees 
....do... 
do... 


May  —.1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,    1877 


*81.  Hedymelea  mclanpcephalua,  (Swains.). — Black-headed  Grosbeak, 

Tliis  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  all  parts  of  this  region.  It 
arrived  at  Muri)hy's  about  May  1,  1877,  end  was  first  seen  at  Stockton 
May  G,  1878. 
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A  few  were  still  at  Big  Trees  August  27,  but  it  was  not  seen  in  the 
ten  succeeding  days  at  Murphy's,  nor  did  I  find  it  at  Stockton  Septem- 
ber 7  and  later. 

It  was  abundant  in  the  willows  by  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  in  May. 
On  the  21st  of  the  latter  month  I  found  a  nest  containing  two  young 
and  an  Gggj  and  on  June  3  full-fledged  young  were  seen. 


73951 
73055 


d   ad. 
(f    ad. 


*Big  Trees. 
.....do... 


May  10,1877 
May  10,1877 


*82.  Galraca  ccBmlea,  (Linn.). — Blu^  Grosbfkk, 

The  males  of  this  species  arrived  at  Stockton  May  6,  1878,  the  first 
females  being  seen  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  It  was  very  common  in 
the  willows  by  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver,  and  was  unexpectedly  tame.  A 
nest  found  there  May  18  was  in  the  forks  of  a  willow^  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  firom  the  ground.    It  left  Stockton  before  September  7. 


74450 

d"    ad. 

74451 

rfjUT. 

74452 

$    ad. 

7«588 

J    ad. 

76589 

9    ad. 

Stockton 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


May  0.1878 
May  23,1878 
May  23.1878 
May  9,1878 
Mav  14,1878 


*83.  Cjranospixa  amcona,  {S&j),— Lazuli  Bunting. 

The  "Blue  Linnet ''  was  rarely  seen  ai;  Stockton  in  May  and  June,  1878, 
though  it  is  sometimes  a  common  summer  resident  of  this  place.  It  was 
first  seen  here  May  8, 1878,  and  departed  before  September  7.  I  have 
fouud  it  common  at  Murphy^s  in  June ;  it  left  there  previous  to  August  28. 


78601 


(f   ad. 


*Stockton June    8,1878 


*84.  PipUo  macnlatns,  6.  megalonyz,  Baird. — Long-clawed  Towhee, 

This  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  as 
high  a«  Murphy's,  and  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  pine  forest 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras. 


73062 
76500 


cf    ad. 
— juv. 


*Mary8vinc Feb.  —,1878 

do June  — ,1878 


*85.  Pipilo  chloruroB,  (Towns.). — G re :r -failed  Towhee, 

This  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  at  Big  Trees,  Soda  SpringsC, 
and  Summit  Meadows.  It  does  not  breed  much  below  Big  Trees.  A 
few  were  seen  at  Murphy's  April  17, 1878,  after  a  sliglit  fall  of  snow.  I 
have  seen  but  one  in  the  v<alleys ;  this  was  at  Marysville  on  February 
12,  1878.  It  was  in  a  burr-patch  near  the  Yuba  River,  which  was  at 
this  time  flooding  the  thickets  on  its  banks,  and  had  perhaps  diiven  the 
bird  firom  its  winter  home. 
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One  si)ecimen  was  seen  at  Murphy's  on  the  12th  of  February :  thiSy 
also,  was  in  a  burr-patch,  in  the  corner  of  a  hog-corral. 


—  acL 


♦Big  Tree*.. 


May  19,1877 


*86.  Pipilo  fnsouB,  /3.  criasalis,  (Vig.), —Brovm  Towhee. 

This  is  a  common  or  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  foot-hills,  and 
is  found  in  the  valleys  in  suitable  localities.  It  does  not  breed  much 
above  Murphy's. 


73956 

ad. 

73957 

-_ 

ad. 

73958 

_ 

ad. 

73959 

(^ 

ad. 

73960 

(f 

ad. 

73961 

rf 

ad. 

74275 

d 

ad. 

*Marv8ville 

".'.'.'.do '.V.'.V.V.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 

North  American*  . 


Mar.  2,187& 

Mar.  2,1878 

Mar.  4,1878 

Mar.  4,1878 

Mar.  2,1878 

Mar.  1,1878 

Mar.  12,1878 


Family  ICTERID^ :  The  American  Starmngs* 

*87.  Zanthocephalus  icterocephsdus,  (Bona]),). --Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

This  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the  tule  marshes  of  the  val- 
leys :  a  few  may  remain  in  winter,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  at 
that  time. 

It  arrived  at  Stockton  April  G,  1878,  and  was  rather  rare  until  May. 
But  few  have  been  seen  since  October  15,  those  mostly  young  of  the 
year,  mixed  with  Red-wings  (Agelce-i),  The  only  one  seen  after  the  first 
of  IS^ovember  of  this  year  (1878)  was  on  the  19th  instant,  when  a  young 
bird  was  noticed  in  a  flock  of  Eed-wings. 

Late  in  the  summer  and  fall  it  daily  visits  the  grain-fields  easi?  of 
Stockton,  returning  at  evening  to  the  tules. 


74276     cf    ad.    ^Stockton Apr.  17,1878 


88.  Agelaeua  ptLGeniceus,  (Linn.)- — Ecd-and-huffshauldered  BlackUrdA 

This  form  of  the  Eed-wing  was  very  abundant  at  Stockton  in  the 
spring  of  1878  up  to  about  May  10,  when  it  disappeared  during  sum- 
mer-like weather  that  followed.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  Eed-wings 
in  the  mountains. 


73835 
73836 
73807 
76r.94 


9  ad.    MarysviUe 

9  ad.  I do  .... 

9  ad.  I do 

d'  ad. '  Stockton... 


Feb.  14,1878 

Feb.  14,1878 

Feb.  14,1878 

Apr.  4,1878 


*88a.  AgelaeuBphcenfceuB,  ^.  gubemator,  (WagK). — Bed-and-hlacJcshouldet'cd  Black- 
bird, 

This  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  Stockton.    The  unmistak- 
able adults  mated  early,  while  the  immature  of  this  species  and  A.  pUce- 

*  Thirty  miles  east  of  Stockton. 

t  Tlie  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Belding  are  perfectly  typical  of  the  species,  and  not 
distinguishable  from  examples  fi.*om  more  eastern  portions  of  the  country. — R.  R. 
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niceus  kept  in  flocks. 
1878. 


Young  birds  able  to  fly  were  observed  May  20, 


Tdsao 

73831 

(/   ad. 
cf   ad. 

d   ad. 
d   ad. 

MMTyaviUe 

do....- 

Fob.  14»187« 
Feb.  14,1878 

73832 

do 

Feb.  14,1878 

73833 

do    

Feb.  14,1878 

73834 

do 

Feb.   14,1878 

74277 

*Stockton 

Mar.  29,1878 

74278 

do    

Apr.  17,1878 
Apr.  4, 1878 
Sprint;,    187S 

76502 

do 

76503 

do 

fiS.  Ageleeus  tricolor,  {^ntt,).—Jted^nd'Wh%te-8houldef'ed  Blackbird, 

The  A,  tricolor  appeared  to  avoid  Stockton  in  the  spring  of  1878.  I 
recognized  but  four  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Two  of  these  were 
seen  March  22  and  two  on  April  5. 


73987     c^   ad.    Stockton Spring,   1875 


*90.  StumeUa  negleota.  And. — Western  Meadow  Lark, 

This  bird  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot- 
hills as  high  as  Murphy's.  It  is  also  a  summer  resident  of  some  of  the 
more  suitable  localities  of  the  Upper  Sierras. 


78989     d*    ad. 


*Mnrphy'8 Spring,   1877 


*91.  Scolecophagns  cyanocephalns,  (Wagl,),'-Brewer''8  Blackbird, 

This  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  at  Stockton,  probably  equal- 
ling, possibly  exceeding,  in  numbers  the  Eed- wings,  especially  in  autumn. 
It  is  also  a  constant  resident  at  Murphy's,  and  in  summer  is  found  in 
suitable  localities  in  the  pine  forests.  It  was  very  common  at  Summit 
Meadows  in  September,  1877.  At  Stockton  many  breed  in  closely- 
trimmed  ornamental  evergreens. 


73988 

d    ad. 
d   ad. 
9   od. 

*"Murphy'B  ..r.-^-- 

Spring,    1877 
Sept.  30, 1878 
Sept.  30, 1878 

76595 

Stockton 

76596 

do 

*92.  Ictems  buUocki,  {Sw&mB.),—BullocJ^9  Oriole, 

This  Oriole  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
An  adult  male  was  shot  at  Big  Trees  July  13, 1878.  This  is  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  in  the  pine  forests. 

The  males  arrived  at  Murphy's  March  24, 1877;  at  Stockton  April  1, 
1878.  On  April  6,  1878,  the  first  female  was  seen.  The  species  left 
Murphy's  previous  to  August  27  and  Stockton  previous  to  September  7. 

A  nest  found  May  11  in  a  willow,  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  contained 
two  eggs.       


74453 


ad. 


♦Mnrphy's. 
♦Stockton. - 


Mar.  24,1877 
Apr.  1,1878 
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Family  COEVID^:  The  Eavens,  Cbows,  and  Jays. 

*93.  CorvuB  americanuB,  (Aacl.)> — Common  Crow, 

[Mr.  Beldiiig  states  that  this  species  (which,  however,  he  mistakes  for 
C  caurinus)  is  "an  abundant  resident  of  Central  California.''  The 
si)ecimen  he  sends  is  true  americanusy  and  not  C.  caurinus.  The  Crows 
which  the  writer  observed  in  the  Sacramento  Yalley,  in  June,  1867,  were 
certainly  G,  americaniis,  their  notes  and  habits  in  no  wise  differing  from 
those  of  the  Eastern  birds  of  this  species.  It  is  probable  that  C.  caurinus 
is,  like  the  Eastern  0.  omfragus^  a  strictly  littoral  species,  never  found 
away  from  tide-water. — ^E.  E.] 


76507     —ad.    Stockton Nov. —,  1878 


♦94.  Picicorvus  columblanuB,  (Wils.). — Clarke^ 8  Nutcracker. 

This  species  is  .very  common  at  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  Meadows 
in  the  fall,  and  is  said  to  be  a  rare  winter  visitor  to  the  Big  Trees. 

*  95.  Pica  nnttaUl,  And.—TelloW'lnlled  Ma^gpie, 

This  Magpie  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  Marys\ille,  and,  during 
some  years,  at  Stockton  also,  but  I  did  not  see  it  at  the  latter  place  from 
April  1, 1878,  to  October  18  of  the  same  year,  though  it  was  seen  in 
June  at  many  places  on  the  route  between  Stockton  and  Marysville. 
On  December  22, 1877, 1  saw  it  at  Salt  Spring  Valley,  between  Milton 
and  Murphy's  (altitude  about  1,200  feet).  It  probably  occasionally 
breeds  at  Murphy's.* 


73818 


d    ad. 


"MarysviUo Feb.  —,1878 


'*96.  Cyaziocitta  BteUexl,  p.  frontaUs,  Ridgw. — CaUfornian  Mountain  Jay, 

This  Jay  is  very  common  in  the  pine  forests  in  summer,  and  is  a  win- 
ter sojourner  of  the  chaparral  belt,  especially  that  part  nearest  the  pine 
forest.  A  few  breed  down  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  or  a  little  less. 
It  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  to  the  live-oak  groves  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Marysville. 

73890     —   ad.  I  *Marphy'8 Apr.12,1877 


*97.  Aphelocoma  califomica,  (Vig.)- — CaUfornian  Valley  Jay. 

This  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills,  and 
appears  to  be  quite  numerous  in  the  pine  forests  in  summer,  as  high  as 
Big  Trees,  where  I  found  it  in  July  and  August,  1878  j  also  at  Gardiner's 
Meadow,  three  miles  east  of  Big  Trees,  the  altitude  the  same  as  that  of 
Big  Trees ;  and  at  Dunbar's  and  Moran's  Meadows  (altitude  3,800  feet). 
In  the  pine  forests  above  Murphy's  it  was  confined  to  the  thickets  in 

*  I  lived  at  Murphy's  from  the  spring  of  1857  to  1860,  but  in  sununer  only.  Think  I 
have  seen  it  there  formerly,  but  not  recently. 
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aud  aroiind  meadows.    It  is  more  abimdazit  in  the  vaUeys  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

Once,  having  shot  a  Quail  which  fluttered  violently,  one  of  these  birds 
I>ounced  upon  it  and  began  to  tear  it. 


73829 
76506 


—  ad. 
— juv. 


♦MarysviUe., 


•MarysvU. 
Big  Trees 


Feb.  — ,  1878 
July  — ,  1878 


98.  Perlfloreofl  canadensiB  (y.  obsouras,  Ridgw.  1).*— Oregon  Gray  Jay. 

On  October  7, 1  saw  at  Summit  Meadows  what  I  supposed  to  be  this 
bird.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  the  high  parks  of  Castle  Peak,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Summit  Meadows.  ^ 

Family  ALAUDID-^ :  The  True  Larks. 

99.  EremophUa  alpeatrls,  (Forst.),— ff&med  Lark, 

The  Homed  Lark  was  common  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
in  flocks  of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  or  thirty,  generally  less.  A  small 
flock  wjfe  seen  at  Summit  Meadows  in  the  fall  of  1877. 


73788 

<f 

ad. 

73780 

<f 

ad. 

73970 

ad. 

Marysville 

.do 

Summit  Meadows 


Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878* 
Oct.     6, 1877 


^99  a.  EremophUa  alpestriSi  /3.  ohryBolsBma,  (Wagl.). — Southern  Horned  Lark, 

This  form  of  the  Homed  Lark  is  an  abundant  resident  at  Marysville, 
in  summer  frequenting  the  dry  plains,  especially  those  near  the  low, 
rolling  hills  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley,  where  the  growth  of 
vegetation  is  meagre.  In  December,  1878,  it  wiis  abundant  on  the  low, 
rolling  hills  east  of  Stockton,  on  the  road  to  Copperopolis. 

The  difference  in  appearance  between  a  flock  of  these  while  on  a 
field  of  short,  green  grass  in  bright  sunshine,  and  that  of  a  flock  of  the 
northern  variety  is  so  great  that  any  collector  could  not  fail  to  observe  it.t 


73787 

(f 

ad. 

73904 

ad. 

73965 

_ 

ad. 

73966 

({ 

ad. 

73967 

(f 

ad. 

73968 

cT 

ad. 

73969 

(f 

ad. 

76599 

d 

ftd. 

76600 

9 

ad. 

♦Marysville Feb.  —,1878 

''Calaveras  Coanty  (at  Milton) . .  i  Spring,  1B77 

do ;  Spring,  1877 

Marj'sville '  Fob.—.  1878 

do Feb. —,1878 

do !  Feb.—,  1878 

do Feb. —,1878 

do '  Feb.  — ,  1878 

, do !  Feb.  — ,1818 


*It  is' somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  birds  alinded  to  above  are  of  the  Oregon 
form  {obacunia)  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  race  {(3.  capitalist  Baird).  Judging  from  an- 
alog^%  however,  in  the  cases  of  Cyanocitta  and  Aphelocomaj  they  Bhonld  he  the  fonner, 
a  probability  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hensliaw  obtaine<l  spccinicns  of  oh- 
scurus  at  Camp  BidweU,  in  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada. — R.  R. 

tThe  fine  series  of  thiS  very  strongly  marked  race,  sent  by  Mr.  Bclding,  shows 
nnnsual  uniformity  of  characters  for  birds  of  this  genus,  there  being  little  variation 
among  individuals.  The  light  pinkish  gray  tints  of  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
forms  (alpestris  and  Uucolcsma)  are  replaced  by  a  verj'  deep  cinnamon  color,  <»v  rusty 
brown,  while  the  size  is  decide<Uy  smaller.  They  agree*  quite  closely  with  Mexican 
examples^  as  described  in  History  of  North  American  Birds  (vol.  ii,  p.  144). — R.  R. 
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FamUy  TYEANNID^ :  The  Tyrant  Flycatchees. 

*100.  T5rraimus  verticalls,  (Say). — Western  Kingbird. 

This  bird  arrived  at  Murphy's  April  12,  1877,  and  at  Stockton  March 
20,  1878.  It  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  at  Stockton,  Murphy's, 
and  Marysville.  Two  were  seen  at  Big  Trees  in  May,  1877,  and  one  at 
the  same  place  August  10, 1878.  It  was  very  rare  at  Murphy's  August 
27, 1878,  and  had  left  there  before  September  7. 


78991     —  ad. 


*Marphy'8 Apr.  12.1877 


*  lOl.  Myiarchus  cinerascens,  Lawr. — Ash-throated  Flycatcher, 

The  Ash-throated  Flycatcher  was  first  seen  at  Murphy's  April  17, 
1877 ;  at  Stockton  April  27, 1878,  where  it  was  abundant  in  the  thickets 
by  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  during  the  first  half  of  May.  A  few  were 
seen  there  afterward,  and  these  may  have  had  nests,  although  I  have 
generally  found  them  during  the  breeding  season  in  oak  groves. 

It  is  quite  a  common  summer  resident  at  Stockton  and  Murphy's,  and 
a  young  one  was  shot  at  Big  Trees  August  10, 1878.  It  was  very  rare 
at  Murphy's^  August  27, 1878.  It  was  not  seen  at  Stockton  on  or  after 
September  7. 


73546 

d"  ad. 

73992 

-  a<L 

74281 

d-  ad. 

*MurT)hy'». 
*Stocktonl! 


Apr.  17, 1877 
Apr.  17, 1877 
Apr.  27, 1878 


''102.  Sayornis  nigricans,  (Swains.). — Black  Pexoee. 

This  bird  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  Stockton,  Murphy's,  and 
Marysville.  It  frequented  the  willows  by  the  streams  in  the  meadows 
at  and  near  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August,  1878.  Since  il.  was  oftener 
seen  in  August  than  in  July,  it  may  have  made  a  short  vertical  migra- 
tion from  lower  down  after  the  breeding  season. 


73611 

-juv. 

74000 

-  ad. 

74279 

d    ad. 

74280 

d-  ad. 

♦Stockton. 
*Mxirphy'8 
Stockton.. 
do... 


♦July  —,1877 
Winter,  1877 
Apr.  9, 1878 
Apr.     1, 1878 


103.  Sayomia  sayus,  Bonap.— ^Sa/s  Pewee, 

This  Pewee  is  a  winter  sojourner  at  Stockton,  Murphy's,  and  Marys- 
ville, where,  however,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  common.  It  was  first  noticed 
at  Stockton  in  the  fall  of  1878,  on  October  17. 


73099 
70001 


ad.    Stockton, 
ad. ! do  .. 


Nov.  — ,  1877 
Oct.  17,1878 


*104.  Contopos  borealis,  (Swains.). — Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  generally  distributed  summer  resident  at 
Big  Trees.    I  shot  one  July  7, 1878,  which  had  materials  for  a  nest  in 


*  Albiiiescent 
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ita  bill.  About  a  week  later  I  found  a  young  bird  which  could  scarcely 
fl'y^  and  which,  on  being  caught,  proved  very  pugnacious.  Its  song  is  a 
loud  prolonged  ^^  three  deer^  the  last  syllable  being  much  shorter  than 
the  first.  Both  are  occasionally  prefaced  with  a  short  note  in  a  lower 
key.  Its  other  very  common,  not  unmusical  notes,  I  once  copied  with 
the  syllables  ^^chu-chu-chu^;  again,  '^pu-pu-pu^',  again,  ^^pip-pip^y  the 
notes  apparently  varying  with  the  individual.  These  notes  follow  each 
other  rapidly,  sometimes  consisting  of  groups  of  two,  usually  of  three, 
occasionally  of  four,  a  call  almost  invariably  ending  with  groups  of  the 
same  number  as  that  with  which  it  began.  It  is  usually  uttered  from 
the  top  of  a  dead  tree,  often  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
appears  to  prefer  the  tops  of  the  tallest  dead  trees  as  a  foraging  centre. 
They  utter  notes  while  chasing  one  another,  which  I  once  described  as 
resembling  those  of  Flickers,  but  I  am'  not  now  satisfied  with  that  de- 
scription.         


73903 
75316 
75317 


—  ad.  I  *Blg  Trees May  25.1877 

9    ad.; do !  July    7,1878 

cf   ad.  I do July  16,1878 


*105.  ContopuB  rlchardsonl,  (Swains.)* — Western  Wood  Fewee. 

This  species  was  first  noticed  at  Stockton  during  the  spring  of  1878, 
on  May  9,  soon  after  which  it  became  common  in  all  suitable  localities. 
It  is  common  in  the  pine  forests  in  summer.  It  was  rare  at  Murphy's 
August  27,  and  was  not  seen  at  Stockton  in  September  or  later. 


73547 
73904 
73905 
74454 
76602 


*Murphv'8 1 ,1877 

*Big  Trees I  May  25,1877 

do I  Sprinjr.  1877 

*Stockton I  Mav  15,1878 

Murphy's Sept.— ,1878 


*106.  Empldonaz  dlffloUia,  Baircl.*— Tresto-n  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Only  two  of  these  birds  were  recognized  at  Stockton  in  the  spring  of 
1878,  the  first  being  noticed  on  May  1.  Two  or  three  were  seen  at  Big 
Trees  in  Jtdj'^  and  August.  These  were  in  willows  at  the  head  of  ravines, 
near  springs.    Those  seen  at  Stockton  were  in  opent  oak  groves. 


75318 


I  ! 

ad.j  Big  Trees j  July  27,1873 


•107.  Empldonaz  pu^Ulus,  (Swains.). — LitHe  Flycatcher. 

This  is  a  common  summer  resident  at  Stockton  and  Marysville.  It 
seems  invariably  confined  to  Avillow  thickets,  and  to  occur  wherever  they 
do,  whether  in  valleys  or  mountains. 

•In  my  report  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Exi»loration  of  the  40th 
Parallel  (Clarence  King),  p.  544,  I  considered  this.hird  as  specifically  distinct  from  E, 
flaviventria,  chiefly  on  account  of  supposed  great  differences  in  the  location  an<l  charao- 
er  of  the  neat  and  eggs.  Facts  subsequently  brought  to  light,  however,  by  Messrs. 
H.  A.  Purdie  and  S.  D.  Osborne  (see  Bull.  yutt.  Orn.  Club,  Oct.  1878,  ])p.  Kifi,  187),  show 
that  the  two  do  not  differ  in  these  particulars.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  in  coloration  and  proportions  is  so  marked  that  there  shoald 
never  be  any  difficulty  in  easily  distinguishing  them. — R.  R. 

t  That  is,  not  darkly  shaded,  the  trees  scattering,  and  with  no  ondergn^wth.       ^ 
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It  was  first  noticed  at  Stockton.  April  30, 1878,  and  was  not  seen  here 
in  September  or  October. 

73044  i  cf  adJ  *Stockton  '  Jnly— .  18T7 

73996,—  ad.,  .:..  do July —,  1877 

74455     cf  nd.  do       May  11, 1878 

75321     —  ad-    *IJig  Trees j  Aug.  3,1878 


*108.  Bmpidqnaz  obscurus,  (Swuius.)- — U'lighV a  Flycatcher, 

This  bird  was  first  seen  at  Murphy's  on  April  28,  1877,  at  which  time 
it  was  rather  common.  It  perched  on  the  lower  dead  limbs  of  small 
trees  which  grew  on  hillsides,  from  which  it  would  make  short  flights 
over  the  valley  below,  and  return  to  the  same  perch.  I  have  not  recog- 
nized it  in  the  valleys. 


75319 

d"  ad. 

73047 

cf   ad. 

73997 

-  ad. 

75320 

—juv. 

♦Big  Trees 

Murphy's. 

...  do  .  . 

Big  Trees. 


July    8,1878 
Apr.  28, 1877 


July  — ,  1878 


*109.  Empidonaz  hammondi,  Xantns. — Hammond's  Flycatckvr, 

This  small  Flycatcher  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  pine  forests, 
out  of  which  I  have  not  seen  it  except  when  migrating.  It  arrived  at 
Murphy's  April  25,  1877,  and  at  Stockton  May  0,  1878. 

At  the  latter  place  it  wa«  rare,  and  confined  to  tlie  willow  thickets  on 
the  river-banks. 


Murphy's Apr. —,  1877 

do ;  Apr.  28,1877 

Soda  Springs 1  Sept.— ,1877 

Stockton May    9,1878 


73045 

r< 

ad. 

73046 

<f 

ad. 

73998 

ad. 

70603 

d" 

ad. 

Family  TROCHILID^:  The  HuMivnNG-BiRDS. 

"lie.  BteUula  calUope,  Gould. — Calliope  Muthming-hird. 

While  making  this  collection  I  have  seen  but  two  of  these  birds  in 
spring  plumage :  these  were  at  Murphy's,  in  April.  It  was  very  rare  at 
Big  Trees  in  July  and  August.    I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  valleys. 

At  Soda  Springs,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  Humming-birds  were  abundant. 
I  shot  a  number  of  them.  They  were  young  or  moulting,  and  so  did  not 
preserve  them.  They  were  principally  Seldsphorm  rnfuSy  but  perhaps 
the  present  species  was  among  them. 


74005 
75325 


c^    ad.  I  Murphy's.. 
9    ad.    Big  Trees. 


Apr.  — ,  1877 
Aug.  1,1878 


*111.  Trochilus  alezandrl,  Boiirc.  &  MuLs. — Black-chinned  JTumming-bird. 

This  bird  was  common  in  the  open  parts  of  the  willow  thickets  at 
Marysville  in  June,  1878.  It  was  not  observed  at  Stockton  from  March 
6  to  June  8,  though  not  more  than  five  Humming-birds  were  seen  during 
that  time,  and  five  or  six  are  all  I  have  seen  at  Stockton  during  the  pres- 
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ent  season.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  usually  the  case  or  not,  as 
this  was  my  first  spring  and  summer  collecting  here.  Nearly  every  one 
Reems  to  know  the  Anna  Humming-bird,  but  I  did  not  see  it  here  last 
spring. 

T.  alexaridri  must  have  been  rare  at  Big  Trees,  as  I  did  not  see  on 
adult  male  in  spring  plumage,  and  was  not  certain  of  the  species  to 
which  the  one  which  I  shot  there  belonged. 


74462 
744U3 
76323 
76324 


d   ad. 

—  JUV. 


*Marv8viUe 

Moran's  Meadow 
Big  Trees 


June  21, 1878 
June  22, 1878 
July  24, 1878 
July— ,1878 


*112.  Calypte  anneo,  (IjQas.),^Anna  Humming-bird. 

This  Hummer  is  abundant  at  Murphy's  and  in  the  hills  below  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  year.  It  was  seen  at  Copperopolis  *  on  the  12th 
of  December  of  the  present  year.  There  were  no  wild  flowers,  except- 
ing those  of  the  "  Manzatiita."  Specimens  shot  there  were  very  fat,  and 
had  been  feeding  on  a  sweet  gummy  substance  exuding  from  perfora- 
tions made  by  Woodpeckers  in  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  oak. 
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rf 

ad. 

74002 

cf 

ad. 

74003 
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74004 

Q 

ad. 

75322 

? 

ad. 

Jan.  80,1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Aug.  1.1878 


*113.  Selasphonu  nifas,  {Gmel.),— Rufous-backed  Humming-bird, 

This  species  is  common  at  Big  Trees  in  summer,  and  abundant  at 
Soda  Springs  in  the  fall.  I  have  seen  a  few  at  Stockton  and  Murphy's 
in  spring. 


74267      9    ad. 
76320     —  Juv. 


Stockton... 
Big  Treea . 


Apr.  30, 1878 
July  25, 1878 


FamQy  CAPRIMULGID.i3B :  The  Goatsuckers. 

114.  "AntrostomaB'*  nuttam,  {And,).^Poor-wilh 
The  specimen  in  the  collection  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  two  years. 


73978  1—  ad.    Stockton July —,  1877 


•115.  ChordeUeB  popetue  (Vicill.)  (/?.  hcnryl,  Cass.  1).—Mght  Hatch. 

The  Night  Hawk  is  abundant  at  Soda  Springs  in  July  and  August 
and  during  the  first  part  of  September. 

I  suppose  a  few  occur  at  Big  Trees  in  July  or  August,  as  (in  1878)  I 
heard  of  "  WTiippoorwills  "  there  which  roosted  on  trees,  but  I  could  not 
And  anj-. 

*  Copperopolis  is  iu  the  pine  belt,  about  1,200  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Family  PIOID^ :  The  Woodpeckees. 

*116.  PlctiB  vHIOBUs,  e.  harrlsi,  And.  ^Harm's  Woodpecker. 

This  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  Big  Trees.  It  is  -also  numerous 
at  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  Meadows  in  the  fall.  I  have  seen  it  at 
Murphy's  in  winter,  but  not  in  summer.  It  breeds  but  little  below  Big 
Trees.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  summer  below  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  at  Stockton  or  Marysville. 


73866 

(f 

ad. 

73857 

ad. 

78858 

1 

ad. 

73859 

ad. 

*1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


117.  Picas  pubeaceiiB,  Linn. — Downy  Woodpecker. 

A  single  individual  of  this  species  was  shot  at  Marysville,  as  below 
recorded. 


73606 


<S   ad. 


MarysviUe Dec.  27,1877 


*117  a.  PicQB  pubescens,/?.  galrdnerl,  And. — Gavrdner^s  Woodpecker. 

This  bird  was  abundant  in  the  willows  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of 
1877-78,  and  was  often  seen  at  the  same  place  the  following  June. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  in  the  pine  forest,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  abundant  nor  even  scarcely  common. 
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9 
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76360 

|av. 

♦MaiTBvllle 

!*.!!!do  .'.'.. 

do 

..do     ... 
Murphy's. . . 

dp  .   ... 

Marysville. 
*Big  Trees.. 


Doc.  27, 1877 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1877 
Feb.  —,  1877 
Juno  14, 1878 
July  26, 1878 


*118.  Picus  nuttaUl,  Ovkmb.^NuttalVn  Woodpecker. 

This  is  a  common  constant  resident  at  Stockton,  Murphy's,  and 
Marysville.  I  have  not  recognized  it  in  the  i)ine  forests.  One  seen  at 
MarysviUe  in  June  was  red  from  bill  to  nape.  It  was  too  near  to  shoot.t 
The  iris  of  all  I  shot  at  Marysville  was  dark  blood-red. 


'Murpbv's Apr. —.1877 

Mar>-8ville I  Feb. —,  1878 

do ,  Feb. —,1878 

do Feb.— ,1878 

....  do I  Feb.— ^1878 

do I  Feb.  — ,  1878 

Murphy's Apr.  20, 1877 

Stockton I  Nov.  13, 1878 
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wi 
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cf 
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ff 
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> 
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76605 

(f 

ad. 
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•119.  Plcus  albolarvatua,  {Coss.).— White-headed  Woodpecker. 

1  have  found  this  bird  abundant  at  Big  Trees  in  summer,  and  com- 
mon at  Soda  Springs  and  Summit  Meadows  in  fall.    In  December,  1877, 

*  Mr.  Bel(lin«?  writcvS  iu  regard  to  these  specimens  that  one  was  from  Big  Trees,  one 
from  Muri)hy's,  and  two  from  Summit  Meadows. — R.  R, 
t  Probably  a  young  male. — R.  R. 
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one  was  seen  near  Murphj^s  at  an  elevation  of  abont  3,000  feet,  the  low- 
est point  at  which  I  have  observed  it. 

It  breeds  in  low  stumps,  fallen  and  standing  trees,  rarely  more  than 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  often  but  three  or  four.  When  chasing 
one  another  around  the  trunks  or  through  the  branches  of  trees,  their 
cry  is  "wick-wick- wick-wick-wick-wick,"  syllable  rapidly  following  syl- 
lable.   However,  they  do  not  often  indulge  in  play. 


75854 


d   ad- 


*Blg  Trees. 


May  — ,  1877 


X20.  Picoldes  arctioaSi  (Swains.). — Blaok-baoked  Three-toed  Woodpecker, 

In  the  fall  of  1877  I  shot  one  of  these  birds  at  Soda  Springs  and  one 
at  Summit  Meadows.  It  was  very  rare  at  both  places.  I  have  not  seen 
it  at  Big  Trees,  nor  below  that  altitude. 


73882 
76706 


ad.    Soda  Springs i  Sept.  — ,  1877 

ad.    Summit  Meadows Sept— ,1877 


*121.  Sphyropioos  varius,  H.  ruber,  (Gmel.). — Bed-breasted  Woodpecker, 

iSText  to  P.  albolarvattiSj  this  is  the  most  common  Woodpecker  at  Big 
Trees  in  summer.  I  also  found  it  common  at  Soda  Springs  in  fall,  and 
shot  two  young  birds,  which  were  probably  hatched  there.  It  is  d 
rather  rare  winter  sojourner  at  Marysville  and  Murphy's. 


73851 

-  ad. 

73852 

—  ad. 

73853 

—  od. 

76607 

—  juv. 

Murphy's. 

, do  .. 

do  .. 

Big  Trees 


?  Winter  and 
(spring,  1877 

July  — w  1878 


122.  SphyropiciiB  thyroidens,  (Cas8,),-^Black-brea8ted  Woodpecker, 

I  saw  five  or  six  of  these  birds  at  Soda  Springs  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  shot  one  at  Murphy's  (altitude  about  2,400 
feet).    These  are  aU  I  have  recognized. 


73849 
73850 
73548 
73549 


cT    ad. 
9 


ad.  I  Murphy's 

ad.    Soda  Springs. 

do 

do 


Deo.  —,1877 
Sept.— ,1877 
Sept— ,1877 
Sept.— ,1877 


*123.    Hylotomns  pileatus,  (Linn.). — Pileated  Woodpecker, 

This  bird  is  often  seen  at  Big  Trees  in  summer,  and  some  years  a^  I 
observed  that  it  was  quite  common  in  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  on 
the  IN'orth  Fork  of  Eel  River  in  Mendocino  County.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  abundant  in  any  part  of  Central  California. 


73848 
76359 


9    Ml.  I 

d*    ad. 


*Big  Trees., 
.....do.... 


Kk 


1877 
1878 
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*124.  Melanerpes  torquattw,  (Wils.).— i^w«'«  Woodpecker. 

This  is  a  common  resident  of  Stockton  and  MarysTille,  and  appears  to 
be  more  numerous  in  the  valleys  than  in  the  foot-hills  or  the  Upper 
Sierras,  where,  however,  it  occasionally  occurs. 

Those  I  have  seen  in  the  pine  forests  were  apparently  traveling  in 
straggling  scattered  flocks.  I  have  not  found  it  at  Big  Trees  in  breeding 
season. 


73823 
73824 
74282 
74288 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 
d"  ad. 
¥  ad. 


svUl©. 


*MaiY 

♦Stockton 
do.. 


Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Mar.  27, 1878 
Apr.    9,1878 


"^125.  Melanerpes  formiclvonui,  (Swains.).— Ca^i/amian  Woodpecker, 

This  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
I  shot  one  at  Big  Trees  in  August,  but  considered  it  a  straggler. 
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do.... 

♦Murphy's. 
MorysYille. 


♦Feb.  — ,  187S 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Feb.  ->  1878 
Feb.  — ,  1878 
Spring,  1877 
Winter,  1878 


*126.  Colaptes  auratus,  3,  mezioaniiSi  Swains. — Bed-ehtxfted  Flicker. 

This  is  a  common  constant  resident  at  Stockton,  Murphy's,  and  Marys- 
viUe,  and  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  pine  forests. 
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Stockton. . . 
Marysville 


Deo.  29, 1877 
Dec.  29,1877 
Winter, '77-78 
Feb.  —,1878 
Feb.  —,1878 
Feb.  —,1878 
Oct.,  3, 1878 
June  —,1878 


*126  a.  Oolaptes  auxatua,  y.  hybridus,  Baird.— "i/y^rW"  Flicker. 

The  plumage  of  probably  half  the  numerous  Flickers  which  I  shot  in 
January  and  Febniary,  1878,  at  Marysville  was  vjiriously  intermediate 
between  that  typical  of  the  supposed  species  0.  mexicanus  and  C  an- 
ratus.  Those  with  uniformly  golden  shafts  were  unquestionably  the 
rarest  of  all.  Quite  a  large  number  of  those  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  in  January  had  well-developed  red  nuchal  crescents,  and  the  iris 
was  usually  dark  blood-red.t  No  trace  of  black  in  the  cheek-patches 
was  observed  in  any  of  them.  At  Stockton,  in  March,  1878, 1  found  it 
somewhat  diflflcult  to  find  a  specimen  in  which  the  shafts  were  all  yellow, 
or  in  which  this  color  even  predominated,  though  the  number  of  speci- 
mens taken  here  at  different  times  satisfied  me  that  '^ hybrids"  were  not 

*  "Iri8  milky  white,  tiuged  with  pale  pink  or  carmine  ;  feet  pale  pea-green." — ^Not*^ 
to  one  of  the  above  specimenB. — R.  R. 

t  This  is  frequently  the  color  of  the  iris  in  very  adnlt  specimens  of  both  mencanut 
and  auratusy  and  is,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  high  maturity,  possibly  a  mere  individual 
peculiarity.— R.  R. 
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uncommon  residents.  It  occurred  to  me  while  in  Marysville,  in  June, 
that  by  shooting  more  young  from  a  family,  some  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,*  but  in  no  case  did  I  succeed  in  getting  more  than  one. 

[This  series  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  showing  that  the  so-called 
*' Hybrid  Flicker"  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  region  where  the 
ranges  of  the  true  auratus  and  mexicanus  join  or  blend.  Dr.  Cooper  re- 
cords (Orn.  Cal.  i,  p.  412,  note)  "two  or  more  specimens"  from  neai' 
Oakland,  Cal.;  and  the  writer  observed,  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
extreme*  western  portion  of  Nevada,  Flickers  having  pure  yellow  shafts, 
and  so  much  resembling,  at  the  distance  from  which  they  were  observed, 
the  C.  auratus  or  C.  chrysoidea^  that  they  were  doubtftdly  referred  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  species  (see  Oni.  40th  Parallel,  p.  557).  This  proba- 
ble error  was  based  upon  geographical  considerations,  the  chances  against 
their  being  the  C.  hybridus  being  the  assumed  scarcity  of  this  species 
west  of  the  Missouri  region,  taken  together  with  the  known  tendency  of 
strictly  Eastern  species  to  straggle  westward,  even  to  the  very  frontiers 
of  California  {e.  g.y  Tyrannus  carolinevms,  and  Ectopisies  migratoria  in 
western  Nevada),  and  the  possible  northward  extension  of  the  i-ange  of 
C.  chrysoides  to  the  district  indicated. 

None  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Belding  have  black  moustaches, 
and  he  says  that  he  has  seen  none  thus  marked.  He  considers  the  occur- 
rence of  the  scarlet  occipital  crescent  quite  frequent,  however,  as  is  also 
the  admixture  of  yellow  feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail,  or  the  entire 
replacement  of  the  red  of  the  one  species  and  the  pure  yellow  of  the 
other  by  a  tint  more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  two.  One  speci- 
men corresponds  very  nearly  to  C,  ^^ayresi^  of  Audubon,  h«aving  red 
moustaches,  gray  throat,  and  j^ellow  shafts ;  the  latter  have  a  decided 
orange  cast,  however,  while  there  is  merely  a  trace  of  the  occipital 
crescent.  The  most  interesting  specimen  of  all  is  one  of  wliich,  unfor- 
tunately, only  the  wings  and  tail  were  sent.  In  this,  the  remiges  and 
recti-ices  are  deep  red  as  in  t>'pical  mexioanm,  with  the  exe^i)tion  of  the 
middle  pair  of  the  latter  and  one  secondary  (tlie  corresponding  one)  of 
each  wing,  wliich  are  pure  gamboge-yellow,  without  a  trace  of  orange, 
the  contrast  being  thus  very  sticking.  Another  specimen,  of  which  only 
the  tail  was  sent,  is  similar,  except  that  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  pale 
pinkish  instead  of  yellow. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  noteworthy  fa<*t,  that  in  all  the  si)ec*iniens 
sent  by  Mr.  Belding,  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  pertectly  syrrmietrieal, 
so  far  SIS  opposite  sides  of  the  bird  are  concerned;  tliat  is,  when  there 
are  one  or  more  feathers  of  "abnormal''  color  in  one  wing  oi*  in  one-half 
of  the  tail,  these  are  represented  by  corresponding  oiu»s  on  the  oi)posite 
side.  How  far  this  rule  will  hold  good  when  other  specimens  are  ex- 
amined I  do  not  know,  but  my  opinion,  based  upon  my  recollection  of 

*  The  securing  of  the  entire  family — thut !»,  botli  thcpaivnrsaiidtlH^ivyunng — when- 
ever the  occasion  offers,  is  a  mach  needed  aid  to  the  determination  of  the  i*eul  charjic- 
ter  of  thtjse  so-caHed  "hybrid"  dickers.— R.  R, 
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many  other  specimens,  is  that  it  will  be  found  of  nearly  universal  applica- 
tion.*—E.  E.] 
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Family  ALCEDINIDiE :  The  KmaFisHEBS. 

*  127.  Ceryle  alcyoii,  (Liuii.). — Belted  Kingfinh^, 

The  Kingfisher  is  a  common  resident  at  Stockton.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally s^n  at  Murphy's,  at  aU  seasons.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the  mountains 
of  this  region. 


74284 


9    ad. 


♦Stockton. 


Apr.  15, 1878 


Family  CUCULID^ :  The  Cuckoos. 

*128.  Gheococoyx  calif omianus,  (Less.). — RoadRunner;  Chaparral  Cock. 

The  Eoad  Eunner  is  a  rare  resident  of  the  chaparral  only.  Many 
years  ago  I  saw  one  between  Yallecita  and  Angel's  (altitude  about  2,000 
feet),  and  I  have  seen  a  few  others  in  Calaveras  County,  below  this  ele- 
vation, tliree  in  Marysville  buttes,  one  in  the  hills  east  of  Marys^ille — 
in  all  about  a  dozen — ^in  twenty  or  more  years,  though  I  have  hunted  a 
great  deal  in  the  foot-hills — ^lived  at  Murphy's  and  San  Andreas  from  the 
spring  of  1857  to  October  1862. 

*129.  CoccyzuB  amerlcanus,  (Linii.). — Yellow-HUed  Cuckoo. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  was  common  in  the  willow  and  poplar 
thickets  at  Marysville  in  June,  1878,  but  whether  generally  distributed 
in  the  extensive  thickets  of  like  character  so  abundant  along  the  rivers 
of  Korthern  California,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  heard  one  at  Murphy'8 
about  September  1, 1878. 
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sville. 


Juno  22, 18?8 
Jnn6l3,I878 


*  Mr.  Hensliaw  informs  me  that  he  examined  a  specimen  taken  at  San  Francisco, 
which  had  all  the  rectrices  of  one  side  of  the  tail  red,  those  of  the  other  half  being 
yellow!— R.  R. 
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Fanuly  STRIGm^ :  The  Owls.* 

*  130.  Strbc  flammea,  p.  pratlnoola,  Bonap.— American  Bam  Owl. 

The  Bam  Owl  is  a  common  resident  of  the  valleys^  especially  in  the 
willow  thickets  near  Stockton.    I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  mountains. 
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131.  Asio  aodpitrlnus,  (Pall.). — Short-eared  Owl, 

This  Owl  is  common  at  Stockton  and  Marysville  in  winter.  It  left  the 
former  place  about  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year,  and  reappeared 
on  or  before  September  30  following. 
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Summit  Meadow . 
Stockton 


Sept.  16, 1877 
Mar.  30. 1878 


132.  Asio  wilsonianns,  (Less.).— X<m^-eare(2  Owl, 

I  have  seen  this  Owl  at  Marysville  in  former  years,  but  do  not  think  L 
have  seen  it  anywhere  within  the  last  two  years,  t 

*133.  Bubo  virglnlanusi  d.  sabarcticas,  Hoy. — Western  Great  Horned  Owl. 

This  Owl  is  very  common  at  Big  Trees  in  summer  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  valleys  in  vrinter.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  the  val- 
ley during  summer,  nor  did  I  see  or  hear  it  at  Soda  Springs  or  Summit 
Meadows  in  the  fall  of  1877,  though  I  was  informed  that  it  is  sometimes 
found  there.  There  is  one  mounted  at  the  Big  Trees,  which  I  shot  there 
several  years  ago.    It  is  often  seen  at  Marysville,  especially  in  winter. 

^^134.  Soopa  asio,  (L.). — Little  Mottled  Owl;  Screech  Owl. 

This  Owl  is  quite  abundant  at  Stockton.  I  have  seen  it  among  the 
foot-hills,  but  not  in  the  pine  forests.  [These  specimens,  like  all  others, 
from  California  and  the  Western  Province  in  general,  so  far  as  known,, 
are  in  the  gray  plumage. — R.  R.] 
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Nov.  12, 1878 
Nov.  13, 1878 
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*  I  have  never  shot  a  bird  of  the  geiius  Symium  in  California,  though  on  Octobor 
25,  1878, 1  saw  in  an  oak  grove  two  large  ash-colored  Owls,  which  may  have  belonged 
to  a  species  of  this  genus.  They  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  and 
appeared  to  see  well  in  the  bright  sunlight.  No  ear-tufts  were  noticed.  At  Big  Trees 
I  tried  several  nights  to  shoot  a  large  Owl,  which  may  have  been  a  Symium^  but  did  not 
succeed.  One  evening  it  flew,  at  a  sharp  angle,  to  the  top  of  a  dead  pine-tree,  out  of 
the  reach  of  shot,  where  it  sat  silently  for  about  half  an  hour.  [Note. — In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  known  species  to  which  the  above  description  will  apply,  and 
aUowing  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  birds  were  seen,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  the  grayish  variety  of  Bubo  virginianus. — R.  R.] 

t  While  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Exploration  of  the  40th  Parallel,  I  found 
this  Owl  very  abundant  in  the  willow  thickets  at  Sacramento  City,  in  June,  1867.— 
R.  R. 

t  Found  dead. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^28  JUarch  33,  1 8  78^00gle 
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*135.  Speotytocunicularla,  y.  hyjKiesBa,  (Bonaj}.), ---North  AmerUxin  Burrowing  OwL 
This  is  an  abundant  resident  species  of  the  valleys,  out  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  it. 


76617 


—   wL 


Stockton. 


Nov.— ,1878 


136.  Glauoidium  gnoma,  (Wagl.). — Calif omian  Pigmy  (hcl. 

This  Owl  was  oftener  seen  at  Murphy's  in  winter  than  any  other. 
There  it  was  sometimes  found  during  the  day,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in 
low  chaparral,  but  quite  as  often  in  lone  leafless  trees ;  once,  at  least,  in 
bright  sunshine.  The  specimen  in  the  collection  was  seen  to  catch  and 
eat  a  Parus  montantis. 


73845    —  ad.    SodaSprings Sept.13,1877 


Family  FALCONID JE  :  Hawks,  Eagles,  Kjtes,  etc. 

137.  Falco  communiB,  ^.  neeviua,  Gmol. — American  Peregrine  Falcon, 

The  Duck  Hawk  is  a  somewhat  rare  winter  sojourner  in  the  valleys 
of  Central  California.    I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  mountains. 

[The  two  specimens  sent  are  in  very  dark  plumage,  being  quite  uni- 
formly black  above  and  very  heavily  marked  beneath.  They  are  quite 
identical,  however,  with  Eastern  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  and  are 
fully  as  large. — E.  R.] 


76618 
76019 


>  juv.  1  Stockton *0ct.  27,1878 

>.juv.  i do Oct.  ^,1878 


138.  Falco  mezicanuB,  /?.  polyagrua,  Cass. — Prairie  Falcon, 

I  saw  a  few  specimens  of  this  Falcon  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of 
1877-78.  I  thhik  that  I  saw  one  at  Stockton,  I^ovember  19, 1878.  The 
one  in  the  collection  is  the  only  specimen  seen  at  the  Summit  Meadows 
in  the  fall  of  1877. 

[The  single  specimen  in  the  collection  is  in  the  very  rare  perfect  adult 
plumage.  This  is  transversely  barred  above  with  pale  reddish  umber 
and  bluish  gray,  quite  unlike  any  other  American  Falcon. — ^R.  R.] 


7C620     cT    ad.    Suminit  MeadowB. 


Sept  16, 1877 


1.39.  JSsaloii  columbariuB,  (Linn.). — American  Merlin ;  Pigeon  Hawk, 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  in 
winter.    I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  part  of  this  country  in  summer. 


7CC21 
70022 


cf  Juv. 

d"  j"V. 


Stockton . 
do.. 


Nov.   2,1878 
Oct  27,1878 


*  Weight  2}i  i)ountl3j  feet  pale  greenish  yeUow. 
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*140.  Timumcnltui  Bi>arv6rlii8,  (Lijm,).'-Ameriean,Ke»inl, 

This  is  a  very  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills 
as  high  as  Murphy's,  and  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  pine 
forests. 


74290  d"  juv. 

74291  cf    ad. 

74292  9    ad. 


*Soda  Springs. 
♦Munphy's 


Fall,  1877 
Spring,  1877 
Spring,  1877 


141.  Pandion  haliaetus,  jd.  oaroHnenBtn,  (Gm.).— American  Oaprey;  Fish  Hawk. 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  bird  in  California.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  fiact  that  so  many  of  the  streams  are  muddied  by  the  extensive 
mining  oi)erations  in  the  mountains.  I  have  known  it  well  since  a  boy, 
consequently  it  could  not  have  escaped  my  observation.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  it  inhabits  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  does  the  Upper  Sacramento  also. 

*142.  ElanuB  lencuniB,  (\iGi\\.).^White-tailed  Kite, 

This  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  Stockton,  where  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  twenty  at  the  same  moment  within  a  circle  of  half  a  mile. 
I  have  seen  it  at  Marysville  in  winter.  It  is  rarely  out  of  the  tule 
marshes. 

The  specimens  I  sent  were  stained  by  falling  in  muddy  water  or  from 
catching  mice  in  a  large  alfalfa  field  in  the  "reclaimed"  tule  ground. 
Some  of  them  I  tried  to  wash,  but  with  indifferent  success. 


*73841  —  ad. 

73842  I  —  ad. 

74293  Q  ad. 

74294  !  9  ad. 

74295  I  $  ad. 


Stockton 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Mar.  — ,  1873 
Nov.  — ,  1877 
Apr.  17, 1877 
Apr.  20, 1877 
Apr.  14, 1877 


143.  Circus  hudaonlas,  (Linu.). — Marsh  Hawk, 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  a  very  common  resident  of  the  valleys,  but  is 
most  numerous  in  winter.  The  adult  plumage  of  the  male  is  quite 
common. 


76630 


9    od.    Stockton?. 


144.  Acdplter  cooperi,  (Bonap.). — Cooper' 8  Hatpk. 

This  Hawk  seems  to  be  rare  in  the  interior  of  California,  since  I  have 
seldom  recognized  it  within  the  last  two  years.  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  it  in  Pennsylvania  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1877  I 
winged,  at  Soda  Springs,  what  I  think  was  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  and 
in  December,  1878, 1  shot  one  at  Gopperox)olis. 

145.  Acciplter  faacas,  (Gmel.). — Sharp-ttJnnncd  Hawk. 

This  Hawk  is  common  during  summer  in  the  upper  Sierras,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  foot-hills  and  valleys  in  winter.  I  did  not  see 
it  at  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August,  nor  do  I  remember  having  seen  it 
at  Marysville  last  winter. 
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The  one  in  the  contribution  of  December,  1878,  is  all  I  have  seen  at 
Stockton  since  September  6.  It  was  often  seen  at  Soda  Springs  and 
Summit  Meadows  in  fall. 


73843 
73844 
76623 
76624 


<S  jnv.    Soda  Springs. . 
9juv. 


cf  juv, 
9  jnv. 


do. 
Stockton.. 
Murphy's. 


Sept.  24, 1878 
Spring,   1877 


*146.  Bateo  borealis,  /3.  calurusi  (Cass.).— ^e^^^im  Eed-tailed  Hawk. 

This  Hawk  was  oftener  seen  at  Soda  Springs  in  the  fall  of  1877  than 
any  other  species  of  the  genus.  Two  of  the  four  which  were  shot  there 
were  young  birds,  neariy  grown.  I  have  seen  one  specimen,  which  was 
shot  at  Marys\ille  about  November  1. 

Eed-tailed  Hawks  are  verj^  common  constant  residents  of  the  valleys, 
and  in  summer  are  quite  as  common  in  the  mountains. 


74296     —juv.    Soda  Springs., 
76625     —juv.    Big  Trees  .... 

76628     cfjuv.    Stockton  

76627  I   $    ad.  do 


Sept.  15, 1877 
July  — ,  1878 
Oct  29,1878 
*Oct.   25,1878 


*147.  Buteo  llneatUB,  p.  elegans,  (Cass.). — Bed-hellied  Hawk. 

Biiteo  elegans  is  very  common  at  Stockton  in  summer.  It  was  quite 
abundant  as  late  as  October  1, 1878,  but  was  rarely  seen  after  the  15th, 
although  individuals  were  observed  November  10  and  16.  t  A  nest  seen 
June  8,  in  nearly  horizontal  limbs  of  an  oak,  was  forty  or  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  irregular  in  shape,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and,  judging 
by  the  leaves  attached  to  some  of  the  twigs,  was  built  of  dead  and  living 
twigs  Jiiid  sticks.  The  ca\ity  of  the  nest  must  have  been  shallow,  as  its 
occupant  could  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 


74297  I  d"    ad. 


♦Stockton May    1,1878 


148.  Archibateolagopas,  /?.  sanctijohanziiB,  {Gmel.).— American  Bough-legged  Hawk. 
The  Eough-leggcd  Hawk  is  the  only  ArchibuUo  I  have  been  able  to 
shoot  at  Stockton  this  season,  and  I  think  this  is  the  first  I  have  seen 
since  September  6.  It  had  a  larger  companion.  I  saw  two  of  these 
Hawks  in  a  cage  at  Mary^sville  last  winter;  both  had  been  slightly 
winged.  They  were  very  tame.  I  have  seen  only  three  or  four  black- 
plumaged  specimens  in  the  pa«t  three  years.  One  of  these  was  at  Big 
Trees  last  August,  and  one  at  Stockton  Ai)ril  1,  1878. 


76628 


—  juv.  1  Stockton jNov.  23, 1878 


*  Weight  3  pounds  5  ounces.     Iris  brownish-oranjjfe. 

t  111  a  letter  dated  Deconiber  28,  Mr.  Bolding  observes  that  it  had  been  rare  up  to 
that  date  at  Stockton.— R.  R. 
X  Iris  pale  brownish  ycUow ;  web  of  mouth  rich  lemon-yeUow. 
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149.  Arohibuteo  ferrugineas,  (Licht.)* — Caltfamia  Squirrel  Hawk. 

I  saw  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  fine  Hawk  at  Marysville  last  winter. 
It  was  shot  about  January  1. 

*150.  Aquila  chrysaetuSi  /?.  canadensiSp  (Lliin.)< — American  Golden  Eagle. 

This  Eagle  is  rarely  seen  in  Central  California.  I  saw  one  near  Stock- 
ton May  14, 1878,  and  two  young  ones  that  were  caught  in  the  mountains 
of  Tuolumne  Countj^  in  1877  by  Indians ;  also  one  at  Soda  Springs  in 
1876.  These  are  probably  all  I  have  seen  in  three  years.  Formerly  it 
was  more  numerous  in  the  valleys. 

151.  HaliaetuB  leucocephalusi  (Linn.)* — White-headed  Eagle  ;  Bald  Eagle. 

The  Bald  Eagle  was  formerly  common  in  the  valleys,  particularly  in 
winter.  It  now  rarely  visits  Stockton  or  Marysville,  but  is  said  to  be 
common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Family  CATHAETID^ :  The  Ameeican  Vultures. 

*152.  RhinogryphuB  aura,  (Linn.)' — Turkey  Buzzard. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  is  a  common  resident  of  Central  California, 
being  found  as  high  up  in  the  mountains  as  Murphy's.  It  was  seen 
nearly  every  day  at  the  Big  Trees  in  July  and  August. 


76629     —   ad.    Murphy's Spring,  1877 


153.  PaeadogiirphiiB  caUfomianns,  (Shaw). — California  Condor. 

The  Califoniia  Condor  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  this  region.  I  have 
seen  it  on  no  more  than  two  or  three  occasions  in  Yuba  County  in 
winter,  and  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it  at  any  other  place.  They  prob- 
ably visit  the  vicinity  of  Marysville  only  in  winter,  and  are  never 
common. 

Family  COLUIVIBID^ :  The  Pigeons  or  Doves. 

*154.  Columba  fudata,  ^^y. ^Band-tailed  Pigeon. 

I  have  seen  but  few  of  these  birds  in  the  Sierras  in  summer,  though 
it  probably  breeds  there,  as  I  have  occasionally  shot  young  birds  at  Big 
Trees,  apparently  about  a  month  old.  They  were  at  that  age  excellent 
food,  which  cannot  be  said  of  it  at  any  other  time,  its  flesh  being  very 
bitter  from  eating  acorns  in  winter  and  oak-buds  in  spring. 

It  is  sometimes  common  in  the  foot-hills  in  winter,  but  never  abundant 
as  compared  with  the  abundance  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  of  the  Atlantic 
States. 


76631     d"    ad.    Murphy'B Deo.  — ,  18T7 
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*155.  Zenaedura  carolinensis,  (Liun.). — Mourning  Dove. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  tlie  valleys  and  foot- 
bills  in  summer,  at  which  time  it  is  rather  common  between  Murphy's 
and  Big  Trees,  though  found  i)rincix)ally  in  the  open  places  of  the  forest. 

It  is  rare  at  Stockton  in  winter,  though  quite  common  at  Marysville 
during  the  same  time.  Flocks  of  fifty  or  a  liundred  may  be  found  every 
winter  at  the  latter  place,  although  not  nearly  so  abundant  at  that  time 
as  in  summer. 

At  Murphy's,  August  29,  1878, 1  found  two  nests,  both  of  which  con- 
tained eggs.    Two  days  later  I  found  young  birds  in  one  of  them. 

Family  TETEAOKID^ :  The  Grouse. 

*156.  Canace  obecura»  (Say). — Duiky  Grouse, 

This  fine  game  bird  is  quite  abundant  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  latitude  39^,  and  a  few  breed  at  Big  Trees,  w^here  I  once  found 
a  nest  containing  seven  eggs,  which  is  about  as  many  as  they  ever  lay, 
judging  by  the  many  flocks  of  young  birds  of  less  number  which  I 
have  seen.  They  utter,  from  a  tree,  when  alarmed,  the  same  "  TcnlCj  huk^ 
as  nearly  as  I  remember,  a  Prairie  Chicken  {Cupidonia  cupido)  does 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  August  and  Sei>tember  the  males  keep 
by  themselves,  and  are  generally  found  singly.  Towai'd  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  this  bird  at  places  w^here  it 
had  previously  been  common.  The  explanation  may  be  that  they  are 
then  in  the  tall,  dense  evergreens,  or  have,  a«  thej^  are  said  to  do,  gone 
well  up  the  adjacent  peaks,  or,  possibly,  lower  down ;  but  this  last  is  not 
likely,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  numerous  at  Big  Trees  or  the 
lower  portion  of  their  range  in  winter  than  in  summer.  I  have  not  seen 
it  at  or  several  bundled  feet  above  Murphy's. 

It  is  said  to  remain  in  particular  trees  much  of  the  time  in  winter,  and 
to  be  found  by  hunters  by  its  droppings  on  the  snow. 

Family  PERDICID^  :  The  PARTBiDaES  and  Quails. 

*157.  Oreortyz  picta,  (Douglas). — Calif ornian  MonntcAn  Quail, 

This  Quail  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  SieiTa  from  an  ele- 
vation of  about  4,000  feet  to  8,500  feet,  and  is  generally  distributed 
through  the  forest  except  where  there  is  unusual  scarcity  of  water  or 
where  the  herbage  is  closely  grazed  by  sheep.  A  few  breed  near  Mur- 
phy's and  between  that  place  and  Big  Trees.  Every  winter  it  is  common 
in  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  chapaiTal  belt  in  Calaveras  County,  and  it  is 
usually  common  in  Kovember  in  Yuba  County  at  an  altitude  of  six 
hundred  feet  or  less;  while  near  OrovUle  and  on  the  Honcut  Creek,  I 
have  seen  it  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

AVhen  scattered,  their  call  is  much  like  that  of  young  turkeys.  In 
breeding  season,  the  male  has  a  loud,  modulated,  very  agreeable  note. 
They  hatched  at  Big  Trees  about  July  8, 1878.    Their  eggs  are  cream- 
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colored,  unspotted,  and  the  usual  number  is  about  fifteen.  This  bird  is 
easily  shot  when  not  quite  'grown,  and  appears  to  become  confused  when 
migrating,  especially  in  fall,  when  they  are  inexi)erienced ;  but  when 
grown,  and  have  learned  to  fear  the  hunter,  they  are  bagged  A\'ith  diffi- 
culty. When  making  their  vertical  migrations,  the  Indians  catch  many  of 
them  in  compact  brush  fences  about  two  feet  high,  running  obliquely  from 
a  creek  or  caHon  over  a  hill.  Occasional  holes  are  left  in  the  fence  in  \Nhich 
snares  of  hair  or  twine  are  placed.  Some  of  these  fences  are  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  long.  Many  of  the  birds  are  taken  ahve  from  the 
snares  and  sold  to  the  "  whites,"  They  soon  become  tame  in  cages,  and 
cotdd  probably  be  domesticated  with  little  trouble.  The  Indians  claim 
to  distinguish  sex  by  the  length  of  the  plume,  but  I  have  reasons  for 
doubting  their  ability  to  do  so. 

A  nest  found  at  Big  Trees  in  July,  1878,  contained  13  eggs,  was  built 

'  on  the  ground  in  a  thick  growth  of  "  Eock  Eose,"  an  evergreen  slirub 

about  two  feet  high,  without  branches  until  near  the  top ;  leiif  ver> 

minutely  divided.    I  did  not  see  the  nest  until  the  eggs  were  ueaily 

hatched. 

[Mr.  Belding  observes  in  one  of  his  communications  that  these  birds 
are  very  fond  of  the  service-berry  (fruit  of  the  AmelancMer  canaderms)^ 
and  adds :  "  Mountain  Quail  are  very  plentiful,  and  easily  shot,  at  Soda 
Springs,  in  September  and  October,  and  when  travelling  from  one 
locality  to  another.'' — E.  E.] 


73979 


d"    ad.    *Murphy'«  . 
d*    ad.1 do  .... 

I 


Dec.  — ,  1877 
Mar.  —,  1877 


*158.  Lophortyz  califomlca,  (Shaw). — Callfornian  Valley  Quail, 

This  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills. 
It  is  also  common  in  summer  in  the  pine  forests  as  high  as  Big  Trees, 
where,  however,  it  is  found  only  in  and  around  the  fields  and  meadows 
near  human  habitations,  returning,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  the 
chaparral  belt. 

In  the  mating  season  1  have  seen  the  males  fight  fiercely,  much  as 
turkeys  do,  the  others  of  the  flock  appearing  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  combat,  in  the  mean  time  making  a  great  outcry.  In  the  first  of  the 
hunting  season  they  are  not  very  wild,  and  run  a  great  deal,  but  when 
they  have  been  shot  at,  scattered,  persistently  followed,  and  tlioroughly 
frightened,  they  lie  very  close,  especially  if  dilven  from  their  thickets 
to  stubble-fields  and  ploughed  ground.  They  do  not  increase  much  in 
the  foot-hills  after  a  dry  winter.  This  Quail  is  attached  to  certain  locali- 
ties,— drinks,  feeds,  and  hides  in  its  own  favorite  places.  The  latest 
broods  are  hatched  in  the  early  part  of  September. 


73081 


cf    ad. 


♦Murphy's I  Spring,  1877 
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Family  CHAB ADRIID^ :  The  Plovers. 

159.  JEglalitiB  montana,  (Towns.). — Mountain  Plover. 

This  species,  known  here  as  the  "  Bull-head  Snipe,"  usually  arrives  at 
Stockton  and  Marysville  in  November,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  in  Octo- 
ber. It  frequents  the  dry  plains,  but  ia  oftener  found  in  fields  that  have 
been  prepared  for  or  sown  with  wheat  than  any  other  localities.  It 
sometimes  viaits  the  low,  rolling,  gravelly  hills  to  the  east  of  the  valley, 
and  ia  often  abundant,  especially  previous  to  the  severe  rains  of  winter. 
Some  winters,  however,  I  have  not  seen  it  at  all  in  California.  It  was 
unusually  abundant  at  Stockton  in  December,  1878. 


I 

7(J637  ;  —  juv. 
706:^2     —juv. 


Stockton. 
do  .. 


KoT.   3,1878 
Nov.   3,1878 


*160.  JEgialitis  voc'fara,  (Linn.). — KiU-dcer  Plover, 

The  Kill-deer  is  a  common  resident  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills.  I 
have  not  seen  it  higher  up  than  Murphy's. 

Family  RECUR VIROSTRID^  :  The  AvocETS  and  Stilts. 
161.  Recurvirostra  americana,  Gm. — American,  Avocet 

The  Avocet.  is  very  rare  in  the  interior  valleys.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  at  Marysville  in  spring.    I  have  not  yet  observe^  it  at  Stockton. 

*162.  Himantoptis  mezicanus,  (Milllor). — Black-necked  Stilt. 

The  Stilt  is  a  common  simimer  resident  at  Stockton.  It  was  first  seen 
here  April  13,  1878,  and  had  left  by  September  7.  It  breeds  both  here 
and  in  Sutter  County. 


76633 


9    acLl  *Stockton  I  Apr.  13,1878 


Family  SCOLOPACID^ :  The  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc. 

163.  GaUinago  wUsoni,  (Temm.). —  Wilson^s  Snipe. 

This  bird  is  a  common  winter  resident  of  Central  California,  being 
found  in  suitable  localities  in  the  foot-hills  as  high  up  as  Murphy's.  It 
sometimes  remains  as  late  as  May  15,  and  was  seen  at  Stockton  as  early 
this  year  as  September  7. 

A  few  are  said  to  breed  hei^,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 


74287  I  —   ad.  |  Stockton.. 
7CC38  I  —   atL   do  ... 


Spring  1H78 
Oct.  — ,  1878 


164.  Macrorhamphus  griseuB,  (Gmel.). — licd-brcastcd  Snipe. 

This  bird  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  April  20, 1878.  The  first  seen  in 
the  following  fall  was  on  November  5.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
quite  common,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  irregular  in  its  movements. 


74'J8:» 
74280 
7GG3U 


acl. !  Stockton., 

a(L  '  do  . . 

atLl do  .. 


Apr.  25,1878 
Apr.  25, 1878 
Nov.   6,1878 
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165.  Txinga  mintitilla,  (Yieill.). — Least  Sandpiper. 

An  abundant  winter  resident  of  the  valleys.     Is  found  at  Stockton 
fix)m  about  September  18  till  the  first  of  April. 


76640 


— juv. 


Stockton.. 


Fall,       1877 


166.  Oambetta  melanoleuoa,  (Gm.).— Tell-tale, 

The  Tell-tale  is  rather  common  in  spring  and  faU.  I  shot  one  May 
23.  It  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  April  16.  I  have  not  observed  it  since 
the  first  of  November. 


76635 
76636 


—  ad. 

—  ad. 


Stockton.. 
do... 


Head  only. 
Da 


167.  Oambetta  flavipes,  (Gm.), -—Yellow-lege, 

Of  this  bird  I  can  only  say  that  I  shot  one  September  13,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  saw  what  I  thought  was  another. 


76634     —  ad. 


Stockton Sept.  13,1878 


168.  Tringoides  macularitis,  (ljmn.),^Spoit€d  Sandpiper, 

This  seems  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  Central  California.  I  saw  three  at 
Stockton  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the  same  number  the  following  faU. 
It  was  first  noticed  at  Stockton  May  1.  None  were  seen  after  Octo- 
ber 3.  It  appears  to  stay  with  us  about  a  month  in  spring  and  the  same 
time  in  fall. 

A  bird  of  this  species  nightly  visited  a  pond  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel 
at  Murphy's  in  September,  1878.  It  came  about  dusk,  after  the  Swallows 
and  Flycatchers  had  retired  and  Bats  had  taken  their  places,  and  circled 
over  the  water  as  if  catching  flies,  although  it  never  made  an  abrupt 
curve  or  checked  its  rapid  flight.  It  kept  usually  about  three  feet  fix)m 
the  water,  but  went  as  high  as  six  or  eight  feet  occasionally. 


75327     —Juv. 


BigTrees Aug.  3,1878 


169.  Numeniua  longiroBtriSi  Wils. — Long-hilled  Curleio, 

I  shot  one  of  these  birds  at  Stockton  May  23.  It  is  seen  at  rare  inter- 
vals in  winter,,fall,  and  spring,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  remains  here  all 
sunmier.    I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it  in  this  State  later  than  May  23. 

170.  NomeniuB  hudBonicuB,  Lath.f — ffudaonian  Curlmof 

In  the  spring  of  1871, 1  shot  at  Marysville  a  small  grayish  Curlew, 
which  was  not  N'.  longirostris^  and  may  have  been  N.  borealis.^  It  must 
be  rare  in  this  part  of  California.  It  was  in  a  flock  composed  of  others 
like  it. 

*As  N.  horealia  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  the 
species  was  probably  N.  hudsonUms, — ^R.  R. 
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Family  ABDEID^ :  The  Heeons. 

*171.  Ardea  herodiaBi  Linn. — Great  Blue  Hergn, 
All  abondaut  constant  resident. 

*172.  Herodias  alba,  (i.  egretta,  (Gm.). — American  Egret 

This  species  was  first  noticed  at  Stockton,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  It  is  common  in  summer,  and  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  constant  resident,  as  it  remained  here  this  year  up  to  the  5tli 
of  December.*  On  the  7th  of  December,  1878, 1  saw  a  flock  of  forty 
or  fifty  at  Stockton. 


I 


76641     —  ad.    Stockton Sept.24,1878 


''ITS.  Garzetta  candidissima,  (Gm.). — Lesser . 

The  first  of  this  species  observed  after  March  6, 1878,  was  a  flock  of 
seven  or  eight  on  May  21.  It  was  rarely  seen  after  October  4,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  had  gone,  but  on  the  20th  of  November  I  saw  a  flock  of  nearly 
a  hundred.  I  have  not  noticed  it  since  that  time,  though  it  may  have 
gone  to  the  centre  of  the  tule  swamps.  It  is  an  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent at  Stockton. 


76642 


—   acL 


♦Stockton. 


July  — ,  1877 


*174.  Butorides  vireaoens,  (Linn.). — Green  Heron, 

The  Green  Heron  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the  valleys.  It 
was  first  seen  at  Stockton  April  15, 1878,  and  disappeared  in  the  first 
week  of  October. 

Many  built  their  nests  in  the  willows  by  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver.  I 
examined  three  nests.  In  one  of  them  were  six  eggs ;  in  the  other  two, 
four  eggs  each. 


74800     d"    od- 
74301     —   ad. 


♦Stockton., 
Murphy's. 


Apr.  15, 1878 
May  — ,  1877 


*175.  Nyotiardea  grisea,  fi,  naevia,  (Bodd.). — Black-crowned  Night  Heron, 

This  Heron  is  a  common  resident  of  the  valleys.    I  noticed  it  at 
Marysville  in  the  winter  of  1877-78. 


74302 


d*   ad.    *Stockton. 


May    1,1878 


•176.  Botauras  lentiglnosus,  (Montag.  ).-—-4mmcan  Bittern. 

The  Bittern  is  a  very  abundant  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton. 
I  also  saw  it  at  Marysville  last  winter. 


76643 


(S   ad. 


♦Stockton. 


Apr.  18, 1878 


*The  date  of  writmg.--R.  R. 
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177.  Ardetta  exilis,  (Gm.)  — iea«<  Bittern. 

The  Least  Bittern  is  very  rare, — certainly  not  often  seen.  I  saw  a 
straggler  or  migrant  at  Murphy's  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  one  at 
Stockton  during  the  fall  of  1878.  These  are  all  I  have  met  with  in  two 
years. 


76644 


9juv. 


Stockton. 


Sept.  14, 1878 


Taken  from  a  Butdo 
eteffom. 


Family  IBIDIDuE :  The  Ibises. 

178.  Plegadls  gnaratma,  (Linn.)* — White-faced  Oloaey  Ibis;  Bronzed  Ibis, 

The  Glossy  Ibis  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  in  the  spring  of  1878,  on 
June  9,  when  three  were  noticed.  A  smaU  flock  was  observed  here  on 
September  18. 

I  have  shot  it  here,  some  years  ago,  as  early  as  July  or  the  first  of 
August,  and  have  seen  several  flocks  July  25, 1870,  in  Sutter  County. 
It  is  at  times  quite  common  in  Sutter  County  in  spring. 

Family  GEUIDJS:  The  Cbai^S. 

179.  GruB  canadensis,  ihixm.),— Sand-hill  Crane, 

A  common  winter  resident  of  the  valleys,  arriving  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber and  leaving  about  the  first  of  May.  I  shot  one  at  the  Summit 
Meadows  in  August. 

Family  EALLID^E :  Bails,  Gallintjles,  and  Coots. 

180.  RaUus  virginianas,  Linn. — Virginian  Rail, 

This  Eail  appears  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  California,  though  occasionally 
seen  in  winter. 


76645     ?  ad.*  Stockton Apr.    9,1878 


181.  Porzana  caroUna,  (Linn.).— 5ora  Rail. 

I  have  seen  but  five  or  six  of  this  species  in  California.    One  of  them 
was  shot  in  winter  at  Marysville. 

182.  Porzana  jamalcenals,  (Gm.)?— Zi^Ze  Black  RaU. 

I  remember  shooting  a  very  small  dark  Eail  at  Stockton  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  supi)Ose  it  was  this  bird.    It  must  be  very  rare. 

*183.  Gkdlinula  galeata,  (Ijiaht,).— Florida  Gallinule. 

A  rare  constant  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton.    I  have  seen  on 
an  average  about  three  annually. 


76646 


— juv. 


*Stockton. 


Sept  16, 1878 


*  Web  of  mouth,  eyelids,  or  iris  (or  both)  vermilion. 
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*184.  Fnlioa  americana,  Gm.—Anierioan  Coot 

The  Coot  is  an  abundant  constant  resident  of  the  valleys.  The  only 
place  where  I  have  seen  it  in  the  foot-hills  is  Salt  Spring  Valley  reser- 
voir, between  Milton,  Calaveras  County,  and  Murphy's,  altitude  about 
1,200  feet,  and  there  only  in  winter  and  spring. 


76647 


d"    ad.    *Stockton. 


Ajr.  24, 1878 


Family  ANATIDJS  :  The  Swans,  Geese,  and  Ducks. 

185.  Cygnaa  axnerioaniMi  Bh&Tp\eaB.^Wh%8tUng  Swan, 

I  saw  0.  americamts  in  market  November  6, 1878,  and  a  few  Swans 
flying  in  November,  1878. 

The  American  Swan  is  the  only  Swan  I  have  shot  in  California.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  I  have  not  shot  many.  Ter  years  ago  I  hunted 
all  winter  in  Mason  County,  Illinois,  and  saw  and  heard  Swans  there 
which  impressed  me  as  being  different  from  Swans  I  had  shot  here.* 

186.  Chen  hyperborena,  (Pallas). — Snow  Goose, 

The  Snow  Goose  is  abundant  in  California  in  winter.  It  arrives  in 
the  valleys  in  October.  Was  first  seen  this  year  (1878)  on  the  12th  of 
that  month.    It  usually  remains  until  about  May  1. 

187.  Chen  albataa,  Cass. — Lesser  Snow  Goose, 

Regarding  this  obscurely  known  species,  which  appears  to  bear  to  O. 
hyperhoreus  about  the  same  relation  that  Branta  hutching  does  to  B, 
canadensis^  Mr.  Belding's  notes  give  the  following  valuable  information: 

"Shot  at  Stockton,  Oct.  18, 1878.  Weight,  3  lbs.,  1  oz.  Flesh  light 
colored  j  iris  bluish  brown  5  bill  deep  black.  No  companion  of  its  kind 
with  it,  but  accompanied  by  a  small  flock  of  Mallard  Ducks.  I  pre- 
served tiie  wings  of  one  of  this  species  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of 
1874.  It  was  killed  during  unusually  cold  weather,  and  the  person 
who  shot  it  said  that  it  was  alone.  I  left  the  wings  with  a  shooting  club, 
and  last  winter  was  told  they  had  not  been  able  to  duplicate  them!  I 
was  attracted  by  the  dark  centres  of  the  tertials,  their  silky  texture  and 
their  length.  The  color  of  the  tarsi,  their  slenderness,  and  the  color  of 
the  flesh — to  say  nothing  of  the  plumage  t — makes  me  think  it  a  very 
different  bird  from  A.  hyperhoreus  (perhaps  A.  albattis).  The  tarsi  were 
pale  dirty  blue,  or  bluish  clay-color.'' 


76654 


— juv.    Stockton !  Oct.  18,1878 


188.  Chen  rosai,  (Baird). — Ross's  Snow  Goose, 

[Mr.  Belding  says  that  according  to  the  information  of  a  friend,  a 
sportsman  residing  in  Stockton,  this  Goose  is  "  quite  common"  on  the  San 

*  The  latter  were  probably  C.  buccinator, — R.  R. 

tThe  last  character,  however,  is  of  no  importance,  the  young  of  C.  hyperhoreus  hav- 
ing exactly  the  same  colors. — R.  R. 
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Joaquin  River,  coming  south  with  other  Geese  in  the  fall.  It  is  said  to 
become  very  tame  when  winged,  following  its  captor  after  being  kept 
a  little  while.— R.  R.] 


77163     —  ad. 


Stockton  market. 


Dec. 


,1878 


189.  Anser  gaxnbeli  (Hartlaub). — American  White-fronted  Goose. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  September  7, 
1878,  though  rare  until  October.  It  is  more  abundant  than  any  other 
of  the  Geese  which  visit  California,  usually  coming  first  and  leaving  last. 

Geese,  in  the  aggregate,  are  very  abundant  in  the  valleys,  and  are  in 
some  localities  so  destructive  to  young  wheat  that  farmers  resort  to 
various  expedients  to  protect  their  grain  from  their  ravages;  among 
others,  that  of  hiring  hunters  to  ride  over  their  fields  and  drive  them 
away. 


76651 


ad. 


Stockton?. 


Head  only. 


190.  Branta  canadenBis,  (Linn.). — Canada  Goose. 

This  species  usually  arrives  and  departs  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Anser  gambelL  Toward, the  middle  of  March,  when  hunting  in  the  foot- 
hills, sometimes  not  far  below  the  snow-line,  on  pleasant  sunny  morn- 
ings, flocks  of  "Honkers"  have  often  been  seen,  high  above  the  hills, 
going  toward  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  probably  on  their  way  to 
the  valleys  and  lakes  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


76048 


ad. 


Stockton?. 


191.  Branta  hatchlnsi,  /?.  leucopaxla,  {BrsLjidt).— -White-cheeked  Goose. 

[In  regard  to  this  species,  Mr.  Belding  writes: — "I  send  head  and 
wing  of  a  *  brant,'  which  I  cannot  match  with  any  of  the  descriptions  in 
vol.  ix.  Pacific  R.  R.  Reports.  You  must  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  as 
it  is  abundant  in  California  in  winter.  It  is  by  some  called  the 
'  Squawking  Goose.'    Tail-feathers  16."— R.  R.] 


76650 
76649 


-ad. 
-ad. 


Stockton. 
do.. 


Dec.— ,1878 


Head  only. 

Head,  wing.and  tail.* 


192.  Dendrocygna  folva,  (Gm.). — Fulvous  Tree  Duck. 

This  Duck  is  rarely  seen  in  the  interior  at  or  north  of  Stockton.  I 
have  seen  one  in  market  here;  also  a  fine  specimen  shot  at  Marysville 
last  winter.  It  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

*193.  Anas  boBChas,  (Linn.). — Mallard;  Green-head. 

The  Mallard  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys,  and  a  few 
breed  in  the  lakes  of  the  Upper  Sierras.     It  is  sometimes  abundant  in 
*  **  Squawking  Goose.    Rarely  grows  any  larger." 
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the  valleys  in  winter,  and  is  at  that  time  an  occasional  visitant  to  the 
creeks  and  ponds  in  the  foot-hills.  A  biX)od  of  young  was  noticed  at 
Stockton  May  9,  1878. 

*194.  ChaulelasmtiB  BtrepeniSy  (Linn.)< — Gadwall. 

The  Gadwall  is  a  common  constant  resident  of  the  valleys.  Its  fevor- 
ite  haunts  are  the  tule  swamps,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

195.  Nettion  carolinenBis,  (Gm.)- — Green-winged  Teal, 

The  Green-winged  Teal  is  a  common,  sometimes  abundant,  winter 
sojourner  of  the  vaUeys,  where  it  remains  from  about  September  15  to 
April  15.  It  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  to  the  foot-hiUs,  as  high  as 
Murphy's. 

*196.  Querquedula  cyanoptera,  (VieiU.). — Cinnamon  Teal, 

This  Duck  begins  to  arrive  about  March  1,  and  from  about  April  1  to 
October  is  quite  common  in  the  tule  marshes.  A  few  remain  as  late  as 
October  15. 


74204 

rf 

ad. 

74205 

<f 

ad. 

74206 

9 

ad. 

♦Stockton. 

do... 

do... 


Apr.  13, 1878 
Apr.  8,1878 
Apr.    8,1878 


197.  Mareca  americana,  (Gm.). — Bald-pate;  American  Widgeon, 

The  Widgeon  is  an  abundant  winter  sojourner  of  the  valleys,  at  which 
time  it  occasionally  visits  the  foot-hills.  A  pair  were  seen  at  Stockton 
as  late  as  May  28, 1878. 

198.  Dafila  acuta,  (Linn.). — Sprig-iml;  Pin-tail. 

The  Si)rig-tail  is  a  common  winter  sojourner  of  the  valleys.  A  pair 
was  observed  on  May  28, 1878,  at  Stockton.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
slight  rise  in  the  river.    Few,  if  any,  breed  here. 

199.  Spatula  clypeata,  (Linn.). — Slioveller;  Spoon-bill  Duck, 

The  Spoon-bill  Duck  is  a  common,  though  never  abundant,  sojourner 
of  the  valleys  in  winter.  It  was  not  seen  at  Stockton  after  May  9  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  though  it  generally  remains  as  long  as  any  of  the  winter 
ducks — ^in  fact,  is  usually  the  last  of  them  to  leave. 

*200.  Alx  spoDsa,  (Linn.). — Summer  Duck;  Wood  Duck, 

The  Wood  Duck  is  a  common  resident  of  Central  California.  I  have 
shot  it  hi  winter  as  high  up  as  Murphy's. 

201.  Pulix  marila,  (Linn.). — Scaup  Duck;  Greater  Black-h>e€id, 
The  Scaup  Duck  is  a  rather  rare  winter  sojourner  in  the  valleys. 


76652  1  cf    ad.  I  Stockton {Apr.   1,1878 


202.  Pullx  afBniSi  (Eyton)l — Lesser  Black-head, 

I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  this  species,  but  think  I  have  seen  many 
of  them  on  the  sloughs  near  Marysville  iq  winter  only. 
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1  can  say  nothiug  of  F.  oollaris.    Have  shot  it,  I  believe,  at  Stockton 
and  Marysville. 

203.  Aythya  vaUlAnexla,  (Wi[a,).—'Canva8-h<ick  Duck, 

The  Canvas-back  is  quite  common  at  Stockton  and  Marysville  in  win- 
ter, esi)ecially  when  the  streams  are  high  and  gales  prevail  on  the  coa^t. 

204.  Aythya  americana,  (Ejton).— -Bed-head. 

The  Eed-head  is  rather  a  rare  winter  visitant  to  the  interior  vaDeys 
of  Califomia. 

205.  Bucephala  clangula,  /3.  amerioana,  (Bp.). — American  OMen-eye, 

Two  of  these  Ducks  were  found  in  the  Stockton  market,  February  5, 
1879,    It  is  a  rare  winter  visitant  here. 


77185 


?  ad. 


Stockton  market Feb.  fi,  1679 


206.  Bacephala  albeola,  {ljmri,),—Bufflc-head;  Butter-hall, 

The  Butter-ball  is  a  somewhat  rare  winter  sojourner  at  Marysville  and 
Stockton. 

207.  Erismatura  rubida,  (Wils.).— iSudd^  Duck, 

The  Euddy  Duck  is  usually  common  at  Stockton  in  winter. 


76653 


9    ad. '  Stockton. 


Oct  11, 1878 


Hoadf  wing,  tail,  and  foot. 


208.  Mergas  castor,  /?.  americanus,  (Cass.). — American  Sheldrake. 

209.  Mergns  Berrator,  (Liiin.). — Red-hreaeted  Sheldrake, 

[Mr.  Belding  does  not  mention  these  species  separately,  or  either  of 

them,  by  name,  but  a  note  headed  ^'Mergus "  is  to  the  effect  that 

he  "has  shot  two  species  of  Fish  Ducks"  in  Califomia.    They  were  most 
probably  these  species. — E.  E.] 

23.0.  Lophodytes  cucnUattis,  (Linn.). — Hooded  Sheldrake, 
.    The  Hooded  Merganser  was  quite  often  seen  at  Marysville  last  winter, 
but  it  was  not  numerous,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  so.     It  is  a  winter 
sojourner  of  the  valleys. 

Family  PELECANID^ :  The  Pelicans. 

211.  Pelecanaa  erythrorhynchus,  Gm. — American  White  Pelican, 

Pelicans  are  irregular  winter  visitors  to  Stockton  and  Marys\dlle.  I 
shot  one  at  the  former  place,  March  15,  nearly  three  years  ago,  which 
was  probably  an  adult  male. 

Family  GRACULID^ :  The  Cormorants. 

212.  GkracnluB  dUophtiB,  /?.  floridanus,  And. — Double-crested  Cormorant, 

Four  Cormorants  shot  at  this  place  in  the  spring  of  1878  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  same  species,  and  to  resemble  the  Cormomnt  so  common 
here  (Stockton)  in  spring. 
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They  have  probably  sought  more  suitable  ground.  Ko  Cormorants 
have  been  seen  from  September  6  to  the  present  date  (December  3),  but 
formerly  they  were  abundant  at  all  seasons,  particularly  where  sloughs 
penetrated  the  oaks  of  the  uplands. 

[Note. — I  cannot  distinguish  these  specimens,  nor,  indeed,  other  Ca- 
lifornian  ones,  from  Eastern  examples  referable  to  the  so-called  '^flori- 
danus.^ — R.  E.] 


76656* 
76655ti 


ad. 
acL 


Stockton?. 
, do    ... 


Apr.   6,1878 
Mar.  22, 1878 


Head  only. 


213.  Gracnltui  vlolaceufl,  (Gm.). — Violetr-green  Cormorant, 

I  have  seen  Q.  vwlaoeus  at  Marysville  in  the  spring. 

Family  LARID^ :  The  Gulls  and  Tebns. 

214.  Ziarus  ofUifomicuB,  Lawr. — California  Gull. 

Gulls  rarely  visit  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  and  then  only  when  there 
is  a  gale  from  the  coast.  The  specimen  sent  is  different  from  the  Gulls 
which  usually  visit  us.    It  was  alone. 


76657     —  ad-    Stockton :0ct.   15,1878 


*215.  Sterna  forBterl,  Nutt.— Forster**  Tern. 

Forster's  Tern  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  April  17, 1878,  two  days 
after  which  it  became  common.  It  left  Stockton  previous  to  Septem- 
ber 7. 


74289  ,  ?    ad. 


♦Stockton. 


Apr.  17, 1878 


*216.  HydrocheUdon  nigra,  (Itinn.).— The  Black  Tern, 

The  Black  Tern  was  first  seen  at  Stockton  April  24, 1878.  It  was 
abundant  fit)m  that  date  until  June  8,  and  probably  later.  It  left 
Stockton  before  September  7. 


74288 


?    ad.    *Stooktoii Apr.  25,1878 


Family  PODICIPID^^E :  The  Grebes. 

217.  JEchmophoros  oocidentallB,  (Lawr.). — Western  Grebe, 

I  have  seen  four  of  these  Grebes  at  Stockton  during  the  present  sea- 
son (1878).    I  have  shot  four  of  them,  two  in  spring,  two  in  faU.    Those 

*  "Iris  green;  eyelids  bordered  with  rounded  spots  of  bluish  white." 
t  "  Eyes  sea-green ;  eyelids  bordered  with  rounded  spots  of  pale  blue ;  interior  of 
mouth  metallic  cobalt-blue)  extending  far  down  the  throat,  where  it  assumes  a  black- 
ish hue.^* 

t  "Iris  blue,  or  brown-blue;  web  of  mouth  and  ejrelids  orange-red,  like  spot  on 
mandible ;  legs  and  feet  pale  clay-fleshy." 
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found  in  fall  were  shot  with  much  less  difficulty  than  the  spring  birds, 
I>erhaps  because  they  were  young.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  breed 
here. 


74460 

cf    ad. 

Stockton 

June  8, 1878 

218.  JEchmophoruB  clarld,  (Lawr.).— Cte/l-'«  Grebe, 
[There  are  no  notes  concerning  this  species. — ^E.  E.] 

74203 

—  ad- 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 

Stockton 

Apr.28.»1878 
Oct.     3  1878 

76G50 

do 

76658 

do 

*Sept.24,1878 

219.  Dytes  auritus,  /?.  callfomicns,  (Lawr.).— ^mmcait  Eared  Grebe. 

The  bird  shot  at  Murphy's  and  the  one  shot  at  Stockton  are  all  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  in  two  years. 


73846     —   ad. 
74401  •  <f    od. 


Mnxpliy's. 
Stockton... 


Apr.  16,1877 
May    9,1878 


'Iris  and  eyelida  red." 
Do. 


220.  PodilymbuB  podloeps,  (Ijmn,),—Thich-hill€d  Grebe, 

The  specimen  sent  was  the  only  one  seen  at  Murphy's  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  It  was  apparently  only  a  visitant.  1  have  seen  them  in  the  small 
lakes  near  the  summit  in  fall,  and  they  are  not  rare  in  the  sloughs  in 
the  valleys  in  winter. 


73817 


—  ad.    Murphy's Spring,  1877 


CATAl^OGUE  OF  A  €01^I.KCTI0IV  OF  BIBD8  OBTAINED  IN  OIJABB- 
liOVPE  FOB  THK  SMITaSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  BV^  ITIB.  FBBB.  A. 
OBBB. 

By  OEOBGB  N.  I^AlSirUBNClB. 

Mr.  Ober  collected  in  Guadeloupe  during  August  and  September, 
1878,  and  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  132  specimens  of  birds ;  in  his  notes 
he  enumerates  45  species. 

Early  in  October  he  engaged  his  passage  to  New  York,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel,  but  she  was  detained  in  port  for  over  two  weeks  by 
adverse  winds,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  November  13.  Mr.  Ober 
left  the  United  States  in  December,  1877,  making  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years.  The  result  of  his  explorations  has  proved  to  be  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  was  expected. 

While  in  Guadeloux)e,  Mr.  Belanger  gave  him  a  copy  of  Dr.  L'Herminier's 
catalogue  of  the  birds  observed  in  Guadeloupe  5  it  enumerates  135  spe- 

*  "  BiU  bright  yeUow,  except  ridge ;  space  befoie  eye  white ;  ridge  of  bill  brown ; 
ilia  orange.    Length,  24.00." 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 ^29 


April  93,  Ilia-Google 
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cies.  I  think  it  is  of  much  interest,  and  the  number  of  species  being  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  reported  by  Mr.  Ober,  I  have  thought  best  to 
subjoin  a  cOpy  of  it. 

As  will  be  noticed,  a  large  number  of  the  species  named  in  it,  and  not 
procured  by  Mr.  Ober,  are  migrants,  but  yet  of  the  others,  there  are 
many  that  might  be  supposed  to  exist  there  still.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Yitrac  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  number  of  species  given  by  Mr.  Ober 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  some  of  those  named  by  Dr.  UHerminier 
be  rediscovered. 


Catalogue  des  oiscaux  observes  d  la  Guadeloupe  par  le  Docieur  F.  VHerminier,  de  1827  d  1644. 


Nota! — Lea  espfecea  marqudea  d'une  croix 
tiniaue. 

X  Falco  poregrinua  Gmel.  X 
X      f,      aparverius  Gmel. 
X     „      columbariua  Gmel. 

X     ;}      cyanens  Lesaon.  X 

.  „      haliaetua  Gmel.  X 

X  Strix  nudipea  Daudin.  X 

Paittacua  purpureua  Gmel.  x 

Picua  L'herminieri  Lesaon.  x 

X  Picua  variua  Wilaon.  X 

Cuculua  minor  Gmel.  X 

X  Crotophaga  ani  Lath.  X 

X  Alcedo  torqnata  Lath.  X 

X       „      alcyonLath.  X 

X  Orniamya  criatata  Leaaon.  x 

X  Trochilua  granatina  Lath.  x 

X         „        holoaericeua  Leaaon.  .x 

Cypaelua  (Acanthylia  oxyura)  Bonap.        x 

„        coUaria     Wilaon.     (Hirundo     x 

pelagica.)  X 

Caprimulgus  virginianua  GmeL  x 

Sciurua  guadeloupenaia.  X 

X  Nectaiina  antillenaia  Lesaon.  X 

X  Sylvia  varia  Lath.  X 

X  Thriothorua  littoralia  Vieill.  X 

Ramphocinclns  tremulus  Lafrea.  X 

X  Turdua  densiroatria  Vieillot.  X 

X  Turdna  L'hermiuieri  Lafres.  X 

X  Turdua  montanua  Lafrea.  X 

X      ,f       aurocapillua  Lath.  X 

Turdua  anperciliaris  L'herm.  X 

Ficedula  canadenaia  BrisaoiL  X 

X  Muacicapa  ruticilla  Lath.  X 

X          yy          cinerea  L'herm.  X 

Muacicapa  ap.  X 

X  Hirundo  rufa  Lin.  Lath.  X 

X        „        albiventria  VieiUot.  X 

X        yy        riparia  Linn.  X 
X  Pipra  muaica  Gmel. 

X  Bombycilla  cedrorum  Vieill.  X 


ont  <Sgaloment  ^t^  obaerv^es  h  la  Mar- 

Tyrannua  matutinua  VieilL 

„         ap. 
Plathyrinchna  L'herminieri  Leas. 
Muacicapa  olivacea  WiUon. 
Quiacalua  veraicolor  Vieillot. 
FringUla  noctia  Gmel, 
Emberiza  olivacea  Gmel. 
„        oryzivora  Gmel. 
Loxia  portoricenaia  Baud. 
Columba  aurita  Temm. 

„        leucoptera< 

.,        leucocephala  Lath. 

„        martinica  Gmel. 

„        mystica  Tem. 

,,        portoricenaia  Tem. 

jf        pasaerina  Tem. 
Ortyx  virginianua. 
Fulica  atra  Wilaon. 
Gall  inula  galeata  Bonap. 
Fulica  martinicensia  GmeL 
Rallua  crepitana  Gmel. 
„      carolinua  Bonap. 
Charadriua  pluvialia  Lesson. 
„  vociferua  Wilaon. 

„  wilaoniua. 

,j  acmipalmatua  Bonap. 

,,  helve ticua  Bonap. 

Vanelhis  cayennensia  Bonap. 
Calidria  arenaria. 
Himantopus  nigriooUia  Vieill. 
Totanus  flavipea  Vieillot. 

„       melanoleucus  Vieillot. 

jy       acmipalmatua  Tem. 

„       campestris  VieUlot. 

„       macularius  Tem. 

„       hypoleucua  Tem. 

y,       melanopterua  L'herm. 

„       ap. 
Limoaa  hudsonica  Swain. 
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X  Limosa  Isabollma  L'honn. 
X  Scolopax  galliuago  Wilson. 
X  Macrorhamphus  griseus  Bonap 
X  Tringa  canutus  Liu. 
X      ,y       macnlata  Vioillot. 
„       mfescens  VieiUot. 
X      y;       Bchinzii  Bonap. 
X      ,j       pusilla  Wilson. 
X       ,,       pugnax  Gmel. 
X      „       semipalmata  Wilson. 
X       y,       himantopus  Bon. 
X      yj       interpres  Gmel. 
X  Plialaropus  Wilsoni  Bon. 
X  Numonius  hudsonicus  Lath. 
X         „         borealis  Lath. 
X  ji         longirostris  Wilson. 

X  Ibis  falcinelliis  Vieillot. 
X  Ardea  cayennensis  Gmel. 
X      „     horodiaa  Wilson. 
X      „      ccBrulea  Wilson. 
X      „     garzetta  Gmel. 
X      „      virescens  Lath. 
X      „      egretta  GmeL 
X  Ciconia  alba  Tem. 
X  Platalca  aj(\|a^ 

Podiceps  carolinensifl  Lath. 
X        y,        Dominicanns  Gmel. 
X  Sula  fulica  Vieillot. 
X  Tachypetes  aquila  Vieillot. 
X  Phaeton  setheieus  Lesson. 


X  Leptums  candidus. 

X  Lestris  caribous  L'herm. 

Larus  atricilla  Lesson. 

X  Stema  stolida  GmeL 

yj      galericulata. 

jy      hirnndo  Lin.  Lath. 

X      ,1      minuta  Gmel. 

„      bicolorata  L'horm. 

„      deplorans  L'herm. 

yf      fiiliginosa  Gmel. 

X      „      cantiaca  Tem. 

X      ,,      anglica  Montague. 

X      n      argentea. 

Rhyn  chops  nigra  Tem. 

X  Procellaria  diabolica  L'herm. 

X          ,i          mauping  L'herm. 

X  Thahissidroma  leachii  Bonap. 

X  Puffinus  major. 

X        „       L'herminieri  Less. 

X        M        atterrimus  L'herm. 

X  Anas  boschas  Lin. 

X      y,    arborea  Lin. 

X     „    cyanoptera  VleUl. 

X     ,,    Dominica     Bonap.     (EriismAtara 

dominica.) 

X  Anas  marila  Lin. 

X     7,    americana  GmeL 

X     ,,    acuta  Lath. 

X     „    clypeata  Lath. 

GUADE 

LOUPE. 

"This  island  is  situated  on  the  16th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  compre- 
hends, under  its  general  name  of  Guadeloupe,  two  islands,  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  creek,  called  Eiviere  Sal6e.  The  larger,  known  as 
Guadeloupe,  proper,  is  very  mountainous,  a  ridge  running  its  entire 
length,  north  and  south.  There  are  several  extinct  craters  in  this  ridge 
of  mountains  (as  many  as  fourteen,  it  is  said),  and  in  the  southern  ter- 
mination is  a  volcano  yet  somewhat  active.  Smoke  and  steam  and  sul- 
phur fumes  are  emitted,  though  there  has  been  no  eruption  during  the 
present  century.  Guadeloupe  is  well  watered.  More  than  fifty  rivers 
descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on  either  side.  The  forests  are 
large  and  dense,  but  contain  in  them  less  animal  life  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. 

"The  adjacent  island,  called  Grande  Terre,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
other,  being  about  20  miles  in  length  and  10  to  15  in  breadth.  It  is  low 
and  flat,  no  elevation  occurring  of  any  height.  This  portion  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  there  are  no  forests  or  even  tracts  of  wood. 

"  The  formation  of  Guadeloupe,  proper,  is  volcanic,  while  that  of  Grande 
Terre  is  of  coral,  though  probably  built  upon  volcanic  tufa.    The  prin- 
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cipal  port,  Point  k  Pitre,  is  situated  near  the  Rivifere  SaMe  and  in  Grande 
Terre.  It  contains  a  small  musoum,  the  Mtisee  de  Lherminier,  which, 
under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  its  directeur^  Monsieur  L.  Vitrac, 
promises  to  becoiAe  of  importance. 

"It  was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  I/Herminier,  who  was  an  ardent  natu- 
ralist, and  discovered  many  new  birds  in  this  island  and  Martinique, 
some  40  years  ago.  His  collections,  containing  type-specimens,  and 
aU  his  manuscript  notes  (I  cannot  ascertain  that  he  ever  published  the 
results  of  his  observations),  perished  in  a  disastrous  fire  that  swept  over 
Point  a  Pitre  a  few  years  since.  Few  birds  are,  as  yet,  in  the  museum; 
but  there  are  very  excellent  and  complete  collections  of  Crustacea,  etc., 
and  many  fine  specimens  of  aboriginal  implements.  It  owes  much  of 
its  progressiveness  to  its  present  directeur,  and  to  Messieurs  L.  Guesde 
and  St.  F61ix  Colardeau,  both  of  whom,  one  in  archaeology  and  the  oUier 
in  ornithology,  take  active  part  in  promoting  its  advancement. 

"There  are  a  few  birds  here  I  did  not  find  in  any  other  island.  The 
most  prominent  one  is  the  Woodpecker,  locally  known  as  the  *  Tappeur% 
and  named  by  Lesson  Pictis  IJwrminieri,  I  made  a  special  excursion  to 
obtain  this  bird,  which  is  not  abundant  anywhere,  and  only  found  in 
certain  localities. 

"Another  bird,  the  ^Perdix  croissanty^  1  found  in  this  island,  not  hav- 
ing seen  it,  or  even  heard  of  it,  in  any  other.  Of  this  species  I  brought 
three  alive  to  l^ew  York,  of  which  two  survived  the  passage.  $ 

"My  collections  here  were  made  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September;  in  obtaining  them  I  visited  the  volcano  and  all  adjacent 
forests  on  the  west  side,  a  valley  half  way  down  the  west  coast,  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  and  places  contiguous  to  Point  ^  Pitre,  and 
about  the  southern  end  of  Grande  Terre. 

"To  the  gentlemen  named  above  and  to  Monsieur  G.  Hurd,  the  Direc- 
teur Wlnterieur^  and  the  U.  S.  consul,  Capt.  Chas.  Bartlett,  I  am  indebted 
for  assistance  in  various  matters. 

"FRBDEEICK  A.  OBER. 

"Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1878.^ 

Fam.  TURDIDiE. 

1.  Margarops  hennlnierl  (Lafr.)* 

"^Pied  jaune.' 

"  Length,  ^,  10 J  in.;  alar  extent,  17 ;  wing,  5 J. 

"Length,  5, 10  in.;  alar  extent,  17;  wing,  6|. 

"A  resident  of  the  wooded  hills  and  mountains;  found  in  Dominica 
in  the  same  localities  as  the  Perdix,  woods  sufBciently  free  from  under- 
brush to  afford  places  for  scratching.  The  places  where  they  have  dis- 
turbed the  earth  by  scratching  are  frequently  seen  in  the  paths,  where 
the  woods  are  thick,  and  in  the  open  forest.    They  will  come  quickly  at 
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the  call  if  within  hearing^  bat  are  shy,  flying  cautiously  from  tree  to 
tree,  never  long  at  resf 

2.  Margarops  densirostrla  (Vieill.). 
"  *  Gros  grive.^    Very  shy. 

"Length,  ^,  llj;  alar  extent,  ITJ;  wing,  5J, 
"Length,  9,  ll^j  alar  extent,  IT^j  wing,  6 J, 

3.  Margazops  montanos  (VieiU.). 
"*  Olivette'. 

"Length,  ^,  10  in.;  alar  extent,  15;  wing,  5, 
"Length,  9,  9 J  in.;  alar  extent,  15;  wing,  6. 
"  More  numerous  than  the  large  '  Gros  grive'.'^ 

4.  Clnclocerthia  ruficauda,  Gould. 

"  *  Trembleur.'    Kot  so  abundant  as  in  Dominica. 
"Length,  ^,  10  in.;  alar  extent,  13;  wing,  4. 
"Length,  9, 10  in.;  alar  extent,  13;  wing,  4," 

Fam.  TROGLODYTIDJS, 

5.  Thryothoms  mfescenn^  Lawr. 
"  Wren." 

%    "  Length,  ^,  4f  in.;  alar  extent,  6^;  wing,  2, 

"Length,  9,  4|^  in.;  alar  extent,  OJ;  wing,  2. 

"  I  found  this  bird  only  in  the  second  growth  of  the  hills,  and  in  a 
wood  in  the  flat  portion  of  the  island.'' 

Fam.  SYLVICOLID-^. 

6.  Siunifl  n3Bvlti8  (Bodd.). 

"  Water  Wagtail.    Bare  and  shy, 

"Length,  9,  G  in.;  alar  extent,  9J;  wing,  3. 

"  In  the  mangroves  bordering  the  Rivifere  Sal6e,  near  Point  ii  Pitre." 

7.  DendroBca  petechia  var.  melanoptera,  Lawr. 
" '  Jaune.'    Male. 

"Length,  <?,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  7;  wing,  2|;  tail,  1|, 

"Length,  9,  4^  in.;  alar  extent,  7;  wing,  2^^;  tail,  If. 

"  More  numerous  than  in  Dominica ;  with  the  two  sparrows  tlie  bird 
most  commonly  met  with  in  the  gardens  and  coffee  plantations.  In  the 
latter,  I  And  it  chiefly  in  the  pois  douce  tree>s,  which,  originally  phinted 
as  wind-breaks  for  the  coffee  plants'  protection,  seam  the  hills  all  around 
in  long  rows.  These  trees  were  the  haunt  of  the  sparrows  in  Dominica, 
and  of  the  warbler  that  I  found  there.  They  bear  a  pea-like  pod,  con- 
taining seeds  surrounded  with  a  sweet  pulp,  hence  their  name :  pois 
douce,  or  sweet  bean.'' 

Male :  The  crown  as  far  as  the  occiput  is  of  a  brownish-rufous ;  the 
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npper  plumage  is  greenish-yellow;  the  middle  tail-feathers,  the  out^r 
webs  and  ends  of  inner  webs  of  the  others  are  dark  olive,  blackish  along 
the  shafts;  the  margins  are  pale  yellow ;  the  inner  webs  are  clear  light 
yellow,  except  at  their  ends ;  wing-coverts  black,  all  margined  with  pale 
yellow  5  tertials  and  outer  webs  of  the  other  quills  black,  inner  webs  of 
a  lighter  shade  of  black,  having  a  grayish  tinge ;  all  the  quills  are  edged 
with  yellow,  extending  around  the  tips ;  under  wing-coverts  clear  light 
yellow ;  sides  of  the  head  and  of  the  throat  light  yellowish-rufous ;  all 
the  under  parts  clear  gamboge-yellow,  marked  with  narrow  6trii)es  of 
dark  rufous,  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  under 
tail-coverts;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  under  plumbeous;  tarsi 
and  toes  light  hazel. 

The  female  is  rather  darker  above,  and  is  without  the  rufous  crown 
and  longitudinal  stripes  below ;  it  has  the  under  mandible  whitish. 

This  species  most  resembles  var.  ruficapilla^  Gm.,  from  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  &c.  Besides  the  striking  feature  of  its  black  wings,  it  differs 
ill  being  smaller,  the  wing  measuring  but  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
which  in  the  other  are  two  and  a  half;  the  tarsi  and  toes  are  more  deli- 
cately formed;  the  tarsus  measures  H  in.  against  ^  in.  in  ruficapUla; 
the  rufous  streaks  below  are  narrower  and  darker;  the  color  of  the 
crown  is  darker  than  in  specimens  from  St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Kico, 
and  the  yellow  margins  of  the  wing-coverts  are  not  so  wide. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  species  I  find  J>.  petechia  of  my  Dominica 
catalogue  to  be  the  same ;  that  island  is  the  nearest  south  of  Guade- 
loupe, and  not  very  distant.  But  at  a  further  distance  to  the  north 
in  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  the  species  of  Golden  Warbler  proves  to  be 
var.  rtificapilla^  Gm.,  as  might  be  expected ;  agreeing  with  specimens 
from  St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Eico,  considered  to  be  the  form  entitled  to 
that  appellation. 

In  Martinique  is  found  a  very  different  form,  viz.,  2>.  rufigula^  Baird; 
in  Barbadoes  still  another,  J>.  capitalist  Lawr. 

From  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  Mr.  Ober  sent  no  Golden  Warblers. 

8.  Dendrceca  plumbea,  Lawr. 

"Length,  <?,  SJ  in.;  alar  extent,  7J;  wing,  2 J. 
"Length,  9,  6J  in.;  alar  extent,  7;  wmg,  2\P 

9.  Setophaga  ruticUla  (Linn.)- 

"  Length,  «J,  6 J  in.;  alar  extent,  7^;  wing,  2J. 
"Length,  9,  SJ  in.;  alar  extent,  7J;  wing,  2%P 

Fam.  VIREONID^. 

10.  Vireosylvia  calidris  var.  dominlcana,  Lawr. 
"^Peow-peow.' 

"Length,  ^,  6 J  in.;  alar  extent,  9^;  wing,  3J. 
"Length,  9,  6 J  in.;  alar  extent,  9|;  wing,  3J. 

"Known  everywhere  by  its  cry;  frequenting  chiefly  trees  bearing 
small  seeds.'' 
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Fam.  HIRUNDINIDiE. 

11.  Hinmdo  horreonzm,  Barton. 

Fam.  CGEREBID^. 

12.  Certhiola  domlnioana,  Taylor. 

** Length,  ^,  5  in.;  alar  extent,  8;  wing,  2 J. 

"  Not  so  abundant  as  in  Dominica,  where  indeed  it  is  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  island.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adult  males  here  are 
brighter  thiin  any  I  have  found  elsewhere.'' 

When  I  examined  the  collections  from  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  and  de- 
tennined  the  species  of  CcrtJiiola  from  these  islands  to  be  C.  dominicanay 
I  quite  forgot  Prof.  Baird's  species  C.  frontalis  (N.  A.  Birds,  vol.  i,  p. 
428)  fi-om  Antigua,  Upon  a  comparison  of  it  now  with  a  large  series 
of  0.  daminicana  from  Dominica,  I  find  some  females  precisely  like  the 
type  of  C.  frontalis.  There  are  specimens  of  both  sexes  having  their 
fronts  more  or  less  white :  it  is  probably  a  mark  of  immaturity.  Prof. 
Baird's  name  of  frontalis  must  therefore  become  a  synonym  of  domini- 
cana. 

Fam.  TANAGRIDJE. 

13.  Enphonia  flavlfrons  (Sparm.). 

"  *  La  petite  Perrouche  verte.' " 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  male  was  given  to  Mr.  Ober  when  in 
Guadeloupe  by  Monsieur  Colardeau. 

*^  TiCngth,  5  inches ;  extent,  8  inches. 

"Bill.  Short,  thick,  strong ;  black  above,  whitish-blue  below;  broad, 
almost  triangular,  slightly  hooked  at  the  end  of  upper  mandible. 

"  I^ostrils.    Large,  deep  seated. 

"  Head.  A  beautiful  bright  yellow  spot  in  front  over  the  nostrils ; 
fix)m  this  yellow  spot,  which  extends  no  higher  than  the  eyes,  the  whole 
head  is  of  a  pretty  shade  of  blue;  this  coloring  extends  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  where  it  curves  somewhat  towards  the  throat  but  not  around 
the  neck;  the  cheeks  are  bluish  olive-green,  more  yellowish  under  the 
throat. 

"  Back.  A  uniform  bright  olive-green,  becoming  more  yellow  on  the 
rump. 

"  Wings.  Dusky  black,  tinged  with  olive  along  the  outer  vanes  of 
quills ;  wing-coverts  olive,  streaked  with  black. 

"  Belly.    Bright  yellowish-olive;  lighter  near  vent. 

"  TaD.  Twelve  feathers ;  dusky  black  tinged  with  dark  olive ;  short, 
having  two-thirds  concealed  above  and  below  by  feathers  of  rump  and 
vent. 

"Eyes.    Bla<5k. 

"  Legs.    Short,  strong,  dirty  bluish  color. 

"  Claws.    Same  color;  back  claw  the  strongest. 
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"  Tongue.    Short,  broad,  and  thick  5  split  at  the  end. 

"  This  bird  feeds  on  small,  soft,  seedy  berries ;  never  eats  grain  or 
seeds  like  sparrows  or  Canary  birds.  Has  no  song,  except  a  low  chatter- 
ing when  feeding,  and  a  plaintive  cry  when  flying  or  alighting.'^ 

The  female  has  the  front  of  a  lighter  yellow  than  the  male,  and  the 
black  border  narrower ;  the  blue  color  on  the  head  is  not  much  different ; 
sides  of  the  head  dull  light  green;  upper  plumage  yellowish -green, 
gradually  becoming  more  yellow  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  j 
throat  pale  dull  yellow  5  under  plumage  greenish-yellow. 

In  pattern  of  coloration  the  sexes  are  alike,  but  the  male  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  female  by  the  front  being  of  an  orange-yellow, 
and  the  black  border  which  entirely  surrounds  this  color  being  wider ; 
the  lores  are  black ;  the  cheek-patch  is  deep  blackish-green ;  the  back 
is  dark  bronze-green ;  the  rumi)  is  of  a  decided  yellow,  the  throat  of  a 
clearer  yellow,  and  the  under  plumage  of  a  much  brighter  yellow. 

This  si»ecies  was  found  in  all  the  islands  visited  by  Mr.  Ober,  except 
Antigua  and  Barbuda ;  it  would  seem  not  to  be  abundant  in  any  of 
them,  as  in  no  instance  were  more  than  two  examples  obtained.  Though 
in  certain  localities  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  Mr.  Ober  wrote  from  Guade- 
loupe that  Dr.  Golardeau  informed  him  that  sometimes  it  was  quite 
abundant  on  his  estate.  » 

In  Mr.  Sclater's  "S^Tiopsis  Avium  Tanagrinum''  (P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  271), 
the  male  is  described  as  having  black  upper  plumage.  I  fully  expected 
to  receive  some  from  Mr.  Ober  that  were  black  above,  and  supi)osed 
those  marked  male  to  be  immature,  though  in  fine  condition.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ober,  stating  that  the  adult  male  was  said  to  be  black  above, 
and  to  try  and  obtain  it  in  that  plumage ;  he  replied  that  he  had  met 
with  none  so  marked,  and  was  informed  by  persons  very  familiar  with 
the  bird — notably  Dr.  Colardeau — ^that  they  had  never  seen  any  having 
black  upper  plumage. 

Mr.  Sclater  (1.  c.)  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  who  has  described  the 
male;  but  at  that  time  he  considered  Desmarest's  types  (^  and  5)  iu 
the  Paris  Museum  (named  by  Bonaparte  U.  sclateri)  to  be  the  same  as 
Jlavifrons,  E,  aclateri  is  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  found  only  in  Porto  Eico;  the  male  of  this  is  black  above.  The 
male  of  jE.  musicaj  from  St.  Domingo,  also  has  the  upper  plumage  black; 
both  of  these  have  been  somewhat  mixed  up  with  E.  Jlavifrons j  which 
no  doubt  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  male  of  that  species  had  the 
upper  plumage  black. 

An  examination  of  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Ober  from  the  different 
islands,  together  with-  the  assertions  of  residents,  I  think,  show  con- 
clusively that  the  adults  of  the  two  sexes  are  correctly  described  above. 

Latham's  description  is  supi)osed  to  be  that  of  the  female;  but  it  is 
not  so  stated. 

It  may  have  been  ascertained  that  the  male  of  E.  Jlavifrons  had  its 
upper  plumage  green;  if  so,  I  have  never  seen  it  so  described. 
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14.  Baltator  gaadeloupensis,  Lafr. 
"^Grosbec.' 

" Leng^th,  9,  9  in. ;  alar  extent,  13 ;  wing,  4J. 

^' Not  abundant;  same  habits  and  frequents  same  places  as  that  of 
Martinique  and  Dominica.'^ 

Fam.  FRINGILLID^. 

15.  Lozlgma  noctiB  (Linn.). 
"*P6renoir',  ^.    ^Moisson',  9. 

"  Length,  <J ,  5J  in. ;  alar  extent,  0 ;  wing,  3. 

"Length,  9,  6 J  in.;  alar  extent,  8f ;  wing,  2|. 

"Bather  numerous.  The  female  of  this  species  is  here  called  the 
^gros  bee';  in  the  other  French  speakiug  islands  the  'moisson'.  In  all, 
however,  the  'pfere  noir'  is  applied  to  the  male.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  I  found  out  that  these  two  were  the  same  species,  they  are  so 
dissimilar.  The  young  of  the  first  year  resembles  the  female,  as  I  first 
surmised  in  St.  Vincent  and  proved  in  Dominica." 

16.  Phoulpara  bicolor  (Linn.). 
" '  Mangeur  d'Herbes.' 

" Length,  ^,  4^  in. ;  alar  extent,  6 ;  wing,  2. 
"  Length,  9 ,  4J  in. ;  alar  extent,  G^ ;  wing,  2.^ 

Fam.  ICTERID^. 

17.  Qoiscalna  gaadeloapensis,  Lawr. 
"'Merle.' 

"  For  a  long  time,  says  my  friend  Monsieur  St.  F61ix  Colardeau,  these 
birds  might  be  found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Eivifere  des  Bananiers,  and 
never  north  of  it.  This  remained  a  boundary  line  for  many  years,  but 
at  present  the  bird  is  spread  over  all  the  lowlands  of  the  island.  Very 
common  in  the  island  of  Grande  Terre,  which  is  flat  and  low." 

Male :  The  general  plumage  is  of  a  deep  purplish-violet ;  the  wing- 
coverts  have  a  decided  green  lustre ;  tail  black,  glossed  with  green ; 
qnills  black,  with  a  greenish  tmge ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length  (fresh),  10|  inches;  wing,* 5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1^^. 

Female :  The  crown  is  ashy-brown ;  hind  neck  and  upper  part  of  back 
olivaceous-brown ;  lower  part  of  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  blackish- 
brown  ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  slightly  glossed  with  green ; 
throat  ashy-white,  a  narrow  dusky  line  extends  down  on  each  side  of  it 
from  the  under  mandible ;  lower  part  of  neck  and  breast  dark  ash  tinged 
with  fulvous;  lower  part  of  abdomen,  sides,  and  under  tail-cov^erts 
smoky-brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length  (fresh),  9^  inches ;  wing,  4| ;  tail,  3J, 

At  first  sight,  this  species  appears  much  like  Q.  inflexirostris  from 
Martinique,  but  it  is  a  little  larger  and  the  bill  is  straighter.    The 
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plumage  is  more  violaceous,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes  appear  to  be  stronger 
than  those  of  that  species. 

The  females  differ  much  in  appearance,  the  female  of  Q.  inflexirostris 
being  above  of  a  more  decided  brown,  and  having  the  under  plumage 
grayer ;  *the  wings  and  tail  are  brown,  but  the  single  adult  specimen  of 
that  species  sent  has  the  plumage  much  worn,  which  may  account  for 
its  brown  appearance. 

From  Dominica,  intermediate  between  the  habitats  of  the  two  forms, 
no  species  of  Quiscahis  is  reconled. 

Fam.  TYRANNIDiE. 

18.  Elainea  martinlca  (Linn.) . 

"  Length,  ^,  6J  in. ;  alar  extent,  10;  wing,  3J. 
"  Length,  9 ,  6  in. ;  alar  extent,  9 ;  wing,  3. 

"In  the  oleander  and  ponne  rose  hedges  near  Eiviere  Eonge,  not 
abundant  near  Matouba.'^ 

Fam,  TROCHILIDiE. 

19.  Ealampls  jngnlails  (Linn.). 
"  Garnet-throat  Hummer. 

"  With  the  Violet-breast  about  equally  distributed,  almost  solely  in 
the  mountains.  The  numerous  flowers  that  are  now  in  bloom  attract  it, 
with  the  other,  but  it  is  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  Dominica." 

20.  Eulampls  boloserlceua  (Linn.). 
"  Violet-breast  Hummer. 

"  Length,  ^,  4 J  in. ;  alar  extent,  6|;  wing,  2^. 

"Length,  9,  3f  in.;  alar  extent,  6;  wing,  2. 

"  I  saw  in  the  Mus6e  at  Martinique  a  humming-bii'd  much  resembling 
this  species,  with  the  breast  and  throat  the  same,  but  having  the  chin 
for  a  half  inch  or  so  beneath  the  bill  of  the  same  garnet  coloring  as  in 
the  Garnet- throat,  just  as  if  a  fragment  of  the  gorget  of  the  Garnet- 
throat  had  been  removed  from  that  bird  and  attached  to  this.  I  really 
thought  it  was  a  manufactured  specimen,  but  a  close  examination  failed 
to  detect  any  defect.  Mr.  Belanger  said  there  were  others  in  the  garden 
like  it,  but  I  never  saw  them,  though  I  often  hunted  there.  Mr.  Belanger 
is  a  good  .botanist,  but  nothing  of  an  ornithologist.  Since  Dr.  L'hermi- 
nier  left  nothing  has  been  done  respecting  the  birds  of  the  islands. 
This  specimen  was  a  mounted  one  in  a  private  case  in  the  side  building 
of  the  garden. 

"  Dr.  Colardeau  held  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  young  of  Kjugu- 
laris.  He  says  he  h&s  had  the  young  in  a  nest,  and  that  they  were  all 
like  this,  and  that  the  old  female  (which  came  to  feed  them)  was  exactly 
like  the  highest  colored  of  this  species." 

21.  Orthorhynchna  ezUia  (Gm.). 

" Length,  <?,  3J^  in. 5  alar  extent,  5 ;  wing,  2. 
"  Length,  9,  3^  in. ;  alar  extent^  4J j  wing,  2. 
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"  As  in  Dominica,  this  species  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  gener- 
ally distributed,  though,  as  there,  I  find  it  more  numerous  in  the  higher 
hills.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  species  are  here,  the  exilis  and  amatuSj 
as  I  have  seen  several  with  the  darker  throat." 

Fam.  CYPSELID^. 

22  Cypseloides  niger(Gm.). 
"  Swallow. 
"Length,  ^,  6J  in.;  alar  extent,  16i;  wing,  6.'^ 

]fam.   ALCEDINID^. 

23.  Cexyle  alcyon  (Linn.). 
"Ceryle.'^ 

24.  Ceryle  torquata  (Linn.). 

"  This  bird  appeared  in  the  list  given  me  by  Mr.  Belanger,  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Martinique,  but  I  doubted  if  it  was  obtained  in  Guadeloupe. 
I  was  assured,  however,  by  Monsieur  L.  Vitrac,  the.conservateur  of  the 
Mus6e  de  I/Herminier,  that  he  had  shot  that  same  species  here.  There 
are  two,  a  male  and  a  fem<ile,  in  the  Mus^e." 

Fam.  PICID^. 

25.  Melanerpea  rhenninleri  (Less.). 

"  Picus  L'herminieri.    ^  Tappeur.^ 

"  Length,  ^ ,  11  in. ;  alar  extent^  18 ;  wing,  5^-. 

"  Length,  9 ,  10^  in.  5  alar  extent,  17  5  wing,  5^. 

"  The  only  island  in  which  I  have  seen  a  Woodpecker  of  any  species.'' 

"This  species  frequents  the  hills  and  mountains ;  it  is  not  common ; 
in  its  habits  reminding  me  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  of  the  North.  Iris 
reddish-chocolate." 

Fam.  CUCULIDiE. 

26.  CoccyzuB  minor  (Gm.). 
"'Cuckoo  manioc'  in  all  islands. 

"  The  second  growth  on  the  hills,  where  once  flourished  the  coffee-trees, 
affords  a  good  feeding  ground  for  this  species,  but  it  is  not  abundant  in 
these  higher  hills.  I  saw  one  to-day  (Aug.  30)  in  some  high  trees,  in  the 
mountains,  feeding,  and  occasionally  crying  out.  It  is  little  attracted  by 
my  bird  call,  though  manifestly  disturbed  by  it,  as  I  drew  it  from  one 
tree-top  to  another,  though  too  high  to  shoot." 

Fam.  FALCONID^. 

28.  Tinxmnctilua  sparverina  var.  antillaram  (Gm.). 
"  T.  sparverius.    ^  Gli  gli.' 
"Length,  <?,  10  in.;  alar  extent,  18;  wing,  6 J. 
"Length,  9, 11  in.;  alar  extent,  21;  wing,  TJ. 
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"In  Dr.  L'Hermmier's  catalogue  as  famished  me  by  M.  Bdanger  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Martinique,  tliere  are  six  species  of  hawks,  viz, 
Falco  peregrinus  {F.  sparverius^  F.  tinnunculus)^  F.  columbarin^j  F. 
cyanem^  F,  haliaietvs.  The  2nd  and  3rd  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  I 
have  seeil  the  Duck  Hawk  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Martinique,  and  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  but  whether  they  were  from  that 
island  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  neither  could  M.  Belanger,  the  Directenr,  as 
there  were  birds  from  Cayenne  as  well,  and  from  France.  Doubtless,  in 
the  35  years  since  the  collection  of  Dr.  I/Herminier  was  finished,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fauna  of  the  island ;  that  I  do  not  find 
all  found  by  him  is  not  strange  either,  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  30 
years'  residence  in  the  island.  I  do  not  know  if  any  printed  list  of  the 
birds  collected  by  him  is  in  existence ;  M.  Belanger  said  not,  that  this  list 
was  from  a  manuscript  list  in  the  Mus^e." 

Fam.  PH^THONTIDJE. 

28.  Phaethon  aetherens  (Linn.)* 

Fam.  ARDEIDJE. 

29.  Bntorldea  viresoens  (Linn.). 
"  Green  Heron.  ^  Chaugh.' 
"Abundant  in  the  mangrove  swamps.'^ 

30.  Nyctlardea  violacea  (Linn.). 
"N.  violaceus.'^ 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 

31.  Colomba  corenals,  Gm. 
"Eamier. 

"Length,  <J,  15  in.;  alar  extent,  24;  wing,  8. 
"^ot  so  abundant  as  in  Dominica  and  Grenada." 

32.  Zenalda  martinicana,  Bp. 

"Tourterelle. 

"  Found  mostly  on  the  Grande  Terre,  the  lowland  among  the  canes  and 
in  the  mangroves  along  the  rivers  where  they  breed." 

33.  ChamaBpelia  paBaerina  (Linn.). 
"Ortolan. 

"Abundant,  especially  in  the  mangrove  swamps  bordering  sugar 
plantations,  where  it  breeds  and  seeks  refuge  when  disturbed." 

34.  Gteotrygon  mystacea  (Temm.). 
"  ^Perdix  croissant.' 

"Length,  <J,  llf  in.;  alar  extent,  20;  wing,  7. 

"This  is  a  Perdix  more  brilliantly  colored  than  the  ^Perdix  rouge'  and 
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a  taifle  larger.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  white  crescent-shaped  stripe 
under  the  eye.  The  feathers  of  the  breast  have  metallic  reflections  much 
different  from  the  P.  rouge.  The  iris,  too,  is  blood-red,  and  there  are  many 
material  differences  which  stamp  it  as  a  different  species  altogether.  The 
^Perdix  noir'  is  the  female  of  the  P.  rouge,  and  has  i>eculiari ties  in  com- 
mon. Whether  the  males  and  females  of  this  species  differ  I  cannot  tell, 
having  as  yet  (Sept.  27)  no  specimens  to  dissect.  I  have  two  Perdix  on 
board  in  a  cage  in  mutilated  plumage,  which  I  shall  try  to  carry  home 
alive.  At  the  ^ Hotel  des  Bains'  are  eight  in  beautiful  plumage;  they 
take  kindly  to  captivity  and  thrive.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  mate 
and  breed  in  confinement.  They  live  in  the  mountains,  habits  same  as 
the  Perdix  rouge ;  caught  in  springes." 

Mr.  Ober  brought  three  living  examples  of  this  species  to  New  York, 
which  he  kindly  presented  to  me.  One  died  soon  after  its  arrival,  and  on 
examination  proved  to  be  a  female;  there  is  no  noteworthy  difference  of 
plumage  between  this  and  the  male  sent  in  Mr.  Cher's  collection. 

The  other  two  specimens,  which  from  their  actions  I  judge  to  be  male 
and  female,  are  alike  in  plumage;  for  the  past  three  months  they  have 
been  in  the  Central  Park  Menagerie,  where  they  appear  to  be  contented 
and  in  good  health. 


Fam.  BALLIDJE- 


35.  Rallus  crepltanBk  6m. 
"Eallus." 

36.  OaUiniilagaleata(Liclit.). 
"^Pouled'eau.'" 

Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 

37.  Charadrins  virgioions,  Borkh. 
"Golden  Plover." 

38.  JBgialitia  aemlpalmata  (Bp.). 
"Eing-neck  Plover. 

"Length,  9,  7  in.;  alar  extent,  16;  wing,  6. 

"  All  the  Plovers  and  Sandpiper^  that  visit  the  Antilles  are  found  here.^ 


Fam.  SCOLOPACID^. 


39.  Trlnga  maonlaU  (VieiU.). 

40.  Breanetea  petrifloatua  (HI.). 
"Peep." 

41.  RhyaoophUaa  aolitaxlua  (Wils.). 
"Sandpiper," 
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Fam.  LARID^. 

42.  Lams  atriciUa,  Linn. 

"Lams." 

43.  sterna  maxima,  Bodd. 
"  Sterna  elegans  !  ^ 

44.  Sterna  dougalli,  Mont. 
"*  Mauve  a  bee  noir.'" 

45.  Sterna  fuliginosa  (Gm.). 
"Sooty  Tern." 

In  the  collection  is  a  fiiU-grown  specimen  of  the  young  of  this  species, 
in  dark  plumage;  it  is  entirely  of  a  smoky  black,  with  the  excepticm  of 
the  inside  of  the  wings  and  a  space  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen; 
the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings  are  conspicuously  margined  with 
white. 


This  completes  the  series  of  catalogues  of  the  birds  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Ober  to  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  visited  by  him.* 

The  result  has  been  of  very  great  value,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  of  the  islands  explored.  There  was 
no  perfect  knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  any,  and  of  some  we  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Yet  the  work  is  incomplete ;  there  are  several  islands  that  were  not 
visited,  and  in  some  of  those  explored  there  are  species  known  to  inhabit 
them  that  have  not  been  identified. 

As  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  an 
investigation  of  the  islands  not  examined  by  Mr.  Ober  wDl  be  under- 
taken. 

New  York,  December  31,  1878. 


0!V  TWO  FISnBS  FBOTI  TIIB  BBRlfllJDAS  llII8TAKElf£.T  DB0CBIBSD 
AH  NBW  BS^  BB.  Gt^NTHBB. 

By  G.  BRO^rnr  GOODE. 

Li  the  February  number  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Giinther,  describing  two  "  new"  species 
of  fishes  from  the  Bermudas,t  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Matthew  Jones,  and 
which,  as  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  naturalist  who  has  so  thor- 
oughly and  enthusiastically  explored  those  islands,  he  has  christened 
Gerres  Jonesii  and  Belone  Jonesii,     Strangely  enough,  both  spe<$ies  had 

*  Those  preceding  it  are  as  follows :  Dominica,  p.  48 ;  St.  Vincent,  185 ;  Antigna 
and  Barbuda,  232 ;  Grenada,  265 ;  and  Martinique,  351. 

tOn  two  new  Species  of  Fishes  from  the  Bermndas.  <Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  HUt. 
(5th  series),  iii,  1879,  [Feb.],  pp.  150-151. 
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previously  been  described  by  the  writer;  the  latter  under  the  very  same 
name  which  is  -now  proposed  by  Dr.  Giinther.  A  detailed  description 
of  Belone  Jonesii  was  published  in  October,  1877,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts.*  Dr.  Giinther's  description  of  Belone  Jonesii 
and  my  own  coincide  in  all  essential  details,  and,  furthermore,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Jones's  specimens  on  the  day  they  were  col- 
lected and  before  they  were  put  in  spirits.  My  specimens  were  collected 
within  a  few  days  of  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  locality. 

Oerres  JoTiesiiy  Gthr.,  is  apparently  identical  with  the  species  de- 
scribed by  me  in  1874  under  the  name  JOiapterus  Le/royi^]  and  subse- 
quently referred  to  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Bermudas  {  as 
Eucitiostomus  Le/royi, 

This  species  was  discovered  in  Cuban  waters  at  nearly  the  same  time 
by  Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  and  was  by  him  named  JEtunnostomvs  productus.^ 


]»B8CRIPTf01f    OF    A   8PB€IB8   OF   f.TCODBS   (li.   TITBIfERD   FBOH 
A£<Afil&A,  BBIilJBVED  TO  BB  VNBBSCBIBBO. 

By  TARLETOIV  H.  BEAN. 

The  first  species  of  the  genus  Lycodes  known  from  the  l^orth  Pacific 
is  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  where  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Lucien  M.  Turner,  who  took  it  at  St.  Michael's,  Alaska,  March  28, 1876. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  depth  at  which  it  was  taken.  The  single  speci- 
men secured  is  330  millimetres  (13  English  inches)  in  length,  and  is 
well  preserved.  This  is  one  of  six  species  described  as  scaleless^wlam 
(Sabine),  1820,  length  of  type  7  English  inches;  mucosus^  Rich.,  1855, 
types  7  and  11  inches;  Eossij  Mabngren,  1864,  type  32  millimetres; 
graciliSy  M.  Sars,  1866,  type  43  millimetres ;  Sarsiiy  Collett,  1871,  type 
44  millimetres,  being  the  other  five.  I  have  brought  together  j>otori«, 
mu<^8U8^  Verrilliij  and  Turneri  in  a  table  of  comparative  measurements, 
so  that  the  relations  of  tlie  North  American  species  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  relations  of  all  the  species 
of  Lycodes  of  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic  regions,  since  nearly  half  of  them 
were  described  from  small  individuals;  but,  so  far  as  the  original  descrip- 
tions and  measurements  furnish  a  guide,  L.  Turneri  is  quite  diflferent 
from  all  the  rest. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  IMr.  Lucien  M.  Turner,  to  whose  diligence 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  large  and  valuable  additions  to  its  collections 
from  Alaska. 

•A  Preliminary  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles,  Fishes  and  JLeptocardians  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, with  Descri ptions  of  four  Species  of  Fishes  beliqved  to  bo  new.  <  Amer.  Jouin. 
Sci.  and  Arts,  xiv,  1877,  (Oct.),  pp.  289-298,  (p.  295). 

tAmer.  Jouni.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vii,  1874,  (Aug.),  p.  123. 

t  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Bermudas,  p.  82. 

i  Enume^at^o  Piscium  Cnbensium,  .  .  .    Madrid,  1875-76.    p.  55. 
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Description. — ^The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  contained  S^times^ 
and  its  width  just  behind  the  pectorals  9  times,  in  total  length.  The  great- 
est circumference  equals  3  times  the  height.  The  height  at  the  ventrals 
equals  the  width  immediately  behind  the  pectorals.  The  height  at  the 
vent  is  contained  lOJ  times  in  total  length,  and  the  width  at  the  same 
place  is  contained  4^  times  in  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  head  is  depressed;  its  greatest  width  equals  f  of  its  length,  which 
is  contained  4^  times  in  total  length.  The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  nape  is  nearly  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  head,  or 
i  of  total  length.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals  i  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  snout  to  the  nape.  The  nostrils  are  tubular,  nearly  as 
far  apart  as  the  eyes,  and  slightly  farther  from  the  eyes  than  from  each 
other.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  equals  half  the  length  of  the  head, 
the  maxilla  extending  to  the  vertical  through  the  hind  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  mandible  is  twice  as  long  as  the  snout,  and  extends  beyond 
the  vertical  through  the  hind  margin  of  the  orbit.  On  the  intermaxil- 
laries  there  is  one  full  series  of  teeth,  and  in  front  of  these  a  few  smaller 
teeth  form  an  outer  imperfect  series.  There  is  a  naked  space  at  the 
symphysis,  and  the  first  tooth  on  each  side  of  this  is  larger  than  all  the 
rest.  There  is  one  complete  series  on  the  mandible,  and  in  front  of  it, 
about  the  symphysis,  are  two  irregular  short  series.  A  few  teeth  are  in 
a  cluster  on  the  head  of  the  vomer.  The  palatines  have  a  short  single 
series.  All  of  the  teeth  are  slender,  slightly  recurved,  and  a  little  worn 
at  the  points.  The  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  orbit  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  ventral,  equals  the  length  of  the  longest  dorsal  ray,  and  i 
of  the  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout.  The  long  diameter  of  the 
eye  is  contained  9  times  in  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal 
is  i  of  the  total  length.  The  length  of  the  first  dorsal  ray  is  contained 
5  times,  and  of  the  longest  3f  times  in  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  anal  is 
slightly  more  than  J  of  the  total  length;  the  vent  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
total  length,  immediately  behind  the  third  cross-band  and  imder  the  21st 
ray  of  the  dorsal;  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  ventrals  to  the  vent 
equals  twice  the  length  of  the  pectoral.  The  first  anal  ray  is  contained 
6|  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  longest,  4^  times. 

The  extended  pectoral  reaches  the  10th  ray  of  the  dorsal;  the  dis- 
tance of  its  base  from  the  snout  is  contained  4  J  times,  and  its  length  C§ 
times  in  the  total  length. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  is  3  times  the 
distance  from  the  snout  to  the  orbit,  and  is  contained  ^  times  in  the 
total  length.  The  length  of  the  ventrals  is  contained  Gf  times  in  the 
length  of  the  head,  and  twice  in  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
to  the  orbit;  they  extend  to  a  vertical  through  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  base  of  the  pectoral. 

Radial  formula:  B.  VI;  D.  (including  half  of  caudal)  85;  A.  (includ- 
ing half  of  caudal)  G7;  P.  18;  V.  3. 
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Color:  The  ground-color  is  light  umber;  abdomen  grayish  brown; 
lower  parts  of  head  cream.  A  band  of  cream  on  the  anal  extends  from 
the  origin  of  the  i-ays  to  about  their  middle.  A  crescentic  band  of  the 
same  color,  mottled  with  umber,  crosses  the  nape,  and  continues  behind 
the  pectorals,  blending  there  with  the  first  lateral  band.  A  streak  of 
cream,  more  or  less  interrupted  by  umber,  extends  backwards  from  the 
eye  across  the  cheek,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  opercidum.  Ten  bands 
of  cream-color,  bordered  with  dark  umber,  start  from  the  tips  of  the 
dorsal  rays  and  extend  into  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  becoming  wider 
and  somewhat  broken  below  the  middle  of  the  body.  These  cross-bands 
are  located  at  the  second,  ninth,  seventeenth,  twenty-fifth,  thirty-fourth, 
Ibrty-thii'd,  fifty-second,  sixtieth,  sixty-eighth,  and  seventy-seventh  dorsal 
rays.    There  is,  besides,  a  very  indistinct  caudal  tip  of  cream-color. 

In  the  table  of  proportions  appended,  a  statement  appears  as  to  how 
many  times  the  length  of  different  parts  of  the  body  is  contained  in  t]n\ 
total  length,  or  in  the  length  of  the  head,  when  that  seems  more  con- 
venient. 

Table  of  Measurements. 


Lycodes  mncosus. 

L.  Vorriim. 

L.  Tumeri. 

Can'ont  number  of  Rpecimen 

1(5,030. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 

21,013. 

Off  Nova 
Scotia. 

21,529. 

StMichaers, 
Alaako. 

Locality [ 

MilUm. 

lOOths. 

Millim.     lOOths. 
127 

Millim.  1  lOOtha. 

T^^njjtli  to  cimI  of  Tni«lcll«  cau(1a1  ray»  .,,..,,.-- 

430 

*12i 

1^3* 

28 
20 

le 

16 

l\ 

31 
& 
7 

55 
3 
6* 

15 
28 

330 

Botly: 
tJ-reatoftt  licislit 

I 

tl2 

Greatest  width 

5* 

Widtli  at  vent    }     

Height  at  voiitralB » 1 

11 

Ilcis^ht  at  vent 



9J 
23 

Head: 
Gn*ateHt  length 

m 

BiBtancc  from  snout  to  nape 

10 

Gn\iteHt  widtli t 

11 

4 

17 

Width  of  interorhital  area 

4 

Irf'ngth  of  snout  \ . 

«l 

I)iHt;inc'o  of  nostrils  from  eye 

Lenjith  of  upper  Jaw , 

8| 

Hi 

13 

Lftufitli  of  mundiulo 

DistiiiK'o  fhmi  Hnoat  to  orbit 

7 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

3 
26 

2i 
25 

Dor^il: 
Distance  from  snout 

• 

Lonjith  of  llrst  niv 

?* 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Anal: 
Diatance  from  snout 

35i 

51 

I^Mi^th  of  first  ray 

4 

Len^  h  of  longest  ray 

5i 
24 

Pectoi-al : 
Distance  from  snout 

18 

L(*n<;th 

15 

Ventral: 
Distance  from  snout 

21 

Lencrth 

3| 

Branchiostegals 

VI 

00 

71 

18 

3 

vi 

85 

Dorsal .  ... 

92 

Amil 

ftR  1 

67  1 

Pectoral 

15 

1 

18 
8 

Ventral 

1 

*  At  pectorals.  t  Near  middle  of  body.  J  Behind  poctorala. 

Proc.  I^at.  Mus.  78 30 
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Table  of  Proportions  of  North  Amerioan  Species, 


Lycodeapolaris.     L.  macosus.        L.  YerrilliL         L.  Tnmeri. 


Current  number  of  specimen. 
Locality 


16,930. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


21,013. 
Off  Nova  Sco- 


21,529. 
St  Michaers, 


Timefl  in  total     Times  in  total 
length.  length. 


Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rajfi. 
BcHly: 

( I  reat^Bt  height 

Greate»t  width 

"Width  at  vent 

Height  at  ventrala 

Height  at  vent 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  ft-om  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbltal  area 

Length  of  snout 

Distance  of  nostrils  from  eye 

Length  of  upper  jaw 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit 

Lon^  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  flret  ray 

Lt«ngth  of  longest  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Pectoral : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral : 

Distance  ftx>m  snout 

Length 

Scales 

Dornal 

Anal 

Pectoral » . 

Ventral 


'7  inches'" 


Times  in  total 
length. 


Times  in  total 
length. 


430»m 


(in  head)  8 
8 
11* 

f 

(m  head)  6 

(in  head)  3 

(in  head)  41 

(in  head)  l| 


(in  head) 


127— 


I! 


9 

(in  head)  4| 
(in  head)  2f 
(in  head) 
(in  head) 


? 

(in  head)  4^ 
9 
104 

6 


(in  head)  lOJ 


^1 


6 

2 

12 

21 

(in  head)  5^ 


H 


(in  head) 
(in  head) 
(in  head) 
(in  head) 

(in  head)    0 


(*) 


None. 


15 
2  spines  (?) 


(in  head)    5} 
(in  head)    4 

lA 
(in  head)    0 
(in  head)    4^ 


3| 
(inhea<l)  11 
None. 
90 
71 
18 
3 


(in  head)  5 

(in  head)  3) 

(in  head)  6^ 

(in  head)  4 


(in  head)    5 
(in  head)    3f 

2 

(in  head)    5| 


(in  head) 


i?l 


t) 


(in  head)  11 

(t) 

92 

88 

15 

5 


4| 

(in  head)    6f 
None. 
85 
67 
18 
3 


*, Exceeds  twice  its  breadth.  f  Upper  part  of  dorsal  and  all  of  anal  naked ;  the  rest  scaly. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  I¥BW  SPECIES  AND    RACES    OF    AMERICAN  BIRDS, 
INCIiVDINO  A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  OENIJS  TYRANNVS,  CUYIER. 


By  ROBERT  RIDOWAT. 

I. — Synopsis  of  the  Oenus  Tyranmis^  Cuvier, 
Genus  TYKANNUS,  Ciivier. 

Tyrannns,  "Cuv.,  Le^ous  Anat.  Comp.  1799,  1800"  (Agassiz).  Tyi>e,  Laniue  tyrannus, 
Linn,  t— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  73.— Swains.,  Clasaif.  B.  II,  1837, 
225.— (=)  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  170.— (»  Caban.  &  Hkink,  Mus.  Hein.  II, 
1859,  79  (restricted  to  T.  carolinensie ;  includes  also  Pitangus  oaudifasdatm  !).-^ 
(=)  Gray,  Hand-list,  I,  1869,  364.— (=)  B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  H,  1974, 
314. 

"Drymonaxj  Gloger,  1827"  (Cahanie  ^  Heine), 

'^  Mpiarchu8j"  BuRM.  ia50"  (nee  Caban.  1844). 
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Dioct^,  Heichenb.,  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  1850,  pi.  66,  fig.  (type,  V,  pjfnholwma,  Reichenb., 
=  Tyrannw  carolinenais  t;  no  description!). 

Satellus,  Reicuenb.,  1.  c.  (type,  Tyrannus  vociferana,  Swains,  t;  no  description). 

'^  LaphycteSf  Reichenb.,  1.  c. — Cabax.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  1859,  76  (includes  T. 
melancholicus,  T,  ^^mtrapa",  T.  apoUtea,  T.  voc^ferarts,  and  T.  verticalia). 

'^  ^felittarchm,  Cab  an.,  J.  f.  0.,  Nov.  1855,477  (type,  Tyrannus  magniroatriaj  D*Orb. ;  in- 
cludes also  T.  crassiroatria  and  T.  dominioenaia), — Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein. 
II,  1859,  80. 

Gen.  Ch. — ^Tyrant-birds  of  large,  medium,  or  rather  small  size,  witk 
strong,  conical  bills,  strongly  bristled  rictus,  even,  emarginated,  or 
slightly  rounded  tail,  and  the  ends  of  the  outer  primaries  abruptly  nar- 
rowed (except  in  T,  luggeri).  Crown  with  a  concealed  colored  crest  (red, 
orange,  or  yellow) ;  plumage  without  streaks  or  bars. 

The  above  brief  diagnosis,  although  imperfect,  will  suffice  to  distin- 
guish the  members  of  Tyrannus  fi-om  those  of  allied  genera.  Milvulm 
agrees  in  the  attenuation  of  the  outer  primaries,  the  colored  crest,  and 
many  other  features,  but  the  tail  is  excessively  forked,  the  lateral 
feathers  twice  or  more  as  long  as  the  middle  pair.  Fitangtis  is  also  quite 
similar  in  many  respects,  but  has  the  bill  more  elongated,  less  depressed, 
the  outlines  straighter,  while  there  are  various  other  differences.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  genus  may  be  considered  quite  a  natural  group. 

The  species  vary  among  themselves  not  only  in  colors,  but  in  other 
respects  also,  each  one  (with  a  single  exception  so  far  as  I  know*)  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiarities  of  external  form,  so  that  were  all  identical  in 
coloration  they  could  even  then  be  readily  distinguished.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  subdivide  the  genus,  but  all  have  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  is,  truly,  a  vast  difference  in  size  and  form  between  the  ro- 
bust, almost  gigantic,  T.  magnirostris,  and  the  little  T.  aurantio-atrocris- 
tatus;  but  other  species  are  variously  intermediate,  so  that  it  seems  best 
to  consider  the  variations  of  form  and  size  in  this  genus  as  of  mere  spe- 
cific importance. 

Conapectua  lyrannorum. 

A.  Wliito  beneath,  the  cliest  shaded  with  pale  grayish  (very  faint  in  T.  magniroairia), 
a.  Tail  diatinctly  emarginate  at  end.    Bill  very  large,  much  longer  than  taraua  (meaaur- 
ing  from  noatril  to  tip).     Tail  not  aharply  tipped  with  white  {=  MelUtarchua, 
Cabanis,  part). 

1.  Wing,  5.20-4>.30;  tail,  4.00-4.25;  bill,  from  nostril,  1.00-1,05,  its  depth  at 

base  .42^.46,  width  .60-.64;  tarsus,  .88;  middle  toe,  .72.  Grayish  brown 
above,  the  head  blackish  snnff-brown.    Hah. — Cuba ;  Bahamas. 

T.  MAGNIR0STRI8. 

2.  Wing,   4.70-4.75;    tail,  3.85-4.20;    biU,  from  nostril,   .92-.95,   its  depth 

.34-.40.  width  .5B-.60 ;  taraus,  .70;  middle  toe,  .5&-.62.  Plumbeous-gray 
above,  the  head  similar.  Hah. — Guiana,  Trinidad,  Isth.  Panama  (7),  and 
Lesser  Antilles T.  rostratus. 

3.  Wing,  4.45-4.H0;  tail,  3.50-4.05;  biU,  from  nostril,  .75-.82,  depth  .30-.36, 

width  .47-. 55;  tarsus,  .70-. 75;  middle  too,  .52-. 60.  Colors  of  roatratus, 
but  somewhat  lighter  idumbeous  above.  Hah. — West  Indies  and  adja- 
cent coasts T.  DOMINICEN8IS. 


*T.  roatratua  and  T.  dominicenaia  are  alike  in  the  details  of  structure. 
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h.  Tail  slighthj  rounded.    Bill  smallj  much  9h>rier  than  tarsua  {mea»ur%ng  from  nostril 
to  tip).     Tail  sharply  tipped  icith  white' (=^TyrannuSf  as  sometimes  restricted).  . 

4.  Wing,  4.45-4.75;  tail,  3.40-3.75;  bill,  from  nostril,  .50-.57,  depth  .24-.27, 

width  .37-. 40;  tarsus,  ,70-. 78;  middle  toe,  .55-. 60.  Dark  plambeous 
above,  the  head  and  tail  black.    Hab, — ^Eastera  North  America ;  south  to 

Panama T.  carounensis. 

B.  Yellow  beneath,  grayish  or  whitish  anteriorly. 

a.  End  of  outer  primaries  more  or  less  attenuated  (=  Laphyctes  and  Satellus,  Reich- 
eubach,  and  Melittarchusy  Cabanis,  part). 

5.  Bill  excessively  stout^  all  its  outlines  convex.    Tail  even  or  faintly  emar- 

ginate.  Wing,  5.00-5.50;  tail,  4.00-4.50;  bill,  from  nostril,  .75-.81, 
breadth  .53-.(30,  depth  .38-.43;  tarsus,  .72-.78;  middle  toe,  .63r.68. 
Above  olivaceous-gray,  the  wings  and  tail  browner,  the  head  darker; 
crown -patch  lemon-yellow;  malar  region,  chin,  and  throat  white,  the 
jugulum  faintly  tishy ;  rest  of  lower  parts  sulphur-yellow.    Mah. — Mexico. 

T.  CltA-SSIROSTRIS. 

6.  Tail  decidedly  emarginate.    Wing,  4.25-4.85;   tail,  3.70-4.50;   bill,  from 

nostril,  .60-,77,  breadth  .40-.52,  depth  .24-.:i5;  tarsus,  .OO-.i^^O;  middle 
toe,  .56-.60.  Head  light  ash-gray,  lighter  beneath,  the  throat  sometimes 
quite  white;  back,  etc.,  greenish  gray;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  with 
lighter  edgings ;  lower  parts,  including  breast,  rich  lemon- or  gamboge- 
yellow,  the  breast  tinged  with  olive.  Uab. — The  whole  of  Tropical 
America,  except  West  Indies T.  melaN'OHOLICU S. 

7.  Tail  decidedly  emarginate.    Wing,  4.00;  tail,  3.42;  culmen,  .60;  middle 

toe,  .50.  Similar  to  melanchoUcus,  but  checks  and  throat  pure  white,  the 
wing-edgings  whitish  green,  instead  of  light  cinereous.  Uab. — Northern 
forest-region  of  Brazil T.  albigularis. 

8.  Tail  decidedly  emarginate;  wing,  4.00;   tail,  3.65;  culmen,  .65;  tarsus, 

.60 ;  middle  toe,  .50.  Above  brown,  washed  with  olive-gray,  the  back 
indistinctly  spotted  with  darker.  Head  cinereous,  the. feathers  of  the 
bright  yellow  crown-patch  tipped  with  black.  Wings  and  tail  brown, 
the  remiges  edged  with  whitish,  the  outer  tail-feathers  with  rusty. 
Throat  cinereous ;  breast  and  belly  8uli>hur-yellow.    Bab, 1 

T.  APOLITES. 

9.  Tail 1    Wing,  4.10;  tail,  3.10.     Above  cinereous,  the  back  suflused 

with  olive ;  crown-patch  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  black,  edged  with  whit- 
ish ;  upper  tail-coverts  black,  edged  with  oUve.  Beneath  pale  yellow,  the 
throat  and  fore-neck  pure  white,  the  breast  washed  with  gray.  Hab, — 
Ecuador T.  niveigularis. 

10.  Tail  even.  Wing,  4.75-5.25;  tail,  3.65-4.00;  bill,  from  nostril,  .50-.55, 
width  .35-.38,  depth  .25-.28;  tarsus,  .68-.77;  middle  toe,  .55-.58.  Head, 
breast,  and  back  cinereous,  paler  beneath,  the  chin  nearly  white,  the  back 
washed  with  light  olive-green.  Wings  brownish  dusky,  indistinctly 
edged  with  paler;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  black,  the  outer  pair  of  rec- 
trices  with  their  outer  webs  white,  in  marked  contrast.  Abdomen,  anal 
region,  and  crissum  sulphur-yellow ;  lining  of  wing  light  grayish  yellow. 
Crown-patch  deep  orange-red.  Hab, — Western  United  States  and  Western 
Mexico T.  verticai.18. 

11.  Tail  even.  Wing,  5.00-^.40;  tail,  3.70-4.20;  bill,  from  nostril,  .55-.60, 
width  .35-.45,  depth  .27;  tarsus,  .72-. 78;  middle  toe,  .55-.60.  Head  and 
jugulum  deep  cinereous,  the  chin  whitish ;  back  and  breast  olivaccous-gray, 
lighter  beneath.  Wings  light  brownish-gray,  with  paler  edgings.  Upjier 
tail-coverts  and  tail  black,  the  tip  of  the  latter  and  the  outer  webs  of  the 
lateral  rectricea  pale  grayish,  sometimes  nearly  white.  Abdomen,  anal 
region,  and  crissum  sulphur-yellow ;  lining  of  the  wing  sulphur-yellow. 
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Crown-patch  deep  orango-red.  Hah, — Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South- 
western United  States ;  northward  along  eastern  base  of  Rocky  Mount- 
ains as  far  as  the  40th  parallel ;  sonth  to  Costa  Rica T.  vociferaisS. 

h.  End  of  outer  primaries  not  at  all  attenuated, 

12.  Tail  even,  or  very  faintly  cmarginated.  Wing,  4.15-4.25 ;  tail,  3.25-3.30; 
bill,  fi-om  nostril,  .52,  width  .40,  depth  .28-.32;  tarsus,  .75-.H0;  middle 
toe,  65.  Head  dull  cinereous,  with  an  indistinct  grayish- white  streak 
above  the  auriculars.  Crown-patch  pure  gamboge-yellow.  Throat  pure 
white  centrally,  streaked  with  ash-gray  laterally  and  across  the  juguluoi ; 
sides  of  breast  deep  olivaceous ;  rest  of  lower  pai'ts  deep  gamboge-yellow. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  rump  dull  brownish  olive-green ;  wings  and  tail 
du  11  brownish,  scarcely  edged  with  jialer,  except  in  young.    Hah, — Guiana 

(Cayenne  and  Demerara) T.  i.uogeri. 

C.  Mouse-gray  beneath. 

13.  Tail  very  slightly  emargiuated.  Extreme  end  of  outer  primaries  ab- 
ruptly attenuated.  Wing,  3.50-4.00;  tail,  3.10-3.30;  bill,  from  nostril,  .40, 
breadth  .30,  depth  .20;  tarsus,  .60;  middle  toe,  .42.  Pileum  black,  with 
a  concealed  central  patch  of  gamboge-yellow.  Above,  dull  smoky  slate - 
color,  the  secondaries  narrowly  edged  with  whitish.  Lower  surface  uni- 
form mouse-gray,    ifaft.— Bolivia  and  Eastern  Peru. 

T.  AURAXTIO-ATROCRISTATUS. 

1.— TYRANNUS  MAGNIROSTRIS. 

Tyrannus  magnirostri^^  D'Orb.,  in  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.,  1839,  pi.  13  (Cuba).— Bryant, 
Pr.  Boston  Soc.  IX,  ld6S,  66  (Inagna,  Bahamas).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Nom.  Neotr. 
1873,  53  (Cuba). 
Melittardius  magnirostriBy  Caban.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  477;  Mus.  Hein.  II,  1859,  80.— 
GUNDL.,  Report,  1865,  2:«. 

Tyrannus  matutinus  (part),  Vieill.,  Enc.  M<5th.  1823,  850. 

^^Muscicapa  dictator,  Licnx.,  in  Mus.  Berol."  (Caban.  &  Heine). 

Sp.  Ch.— Wings,  5.25-5.30;  tail,  4.00-4.25;  biU,  from  nostril,  1.00-1.05, 
it«  depth  .42-.4G,  width  .G0-.G4;  tarsus,  .88;  middle  toe,  .72.  Tail 
slightly  emargiuated.  Five  outer  primaries  attenuated  at  the  end  by 
the  abrupt  emargiuation  of  the  inner  webs. 

Above  brownish-slate,  becoming  much  darker  (blackish  sepia-brown 
or  blackish  slate)  on  the  head,  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  broa<ily 
bordered  with  grayish  white,  the  rectrices  and  wing-coverts  tipi)ed  with 
the  same ;  primaries  and  rectrices  brownish  dusky,  narrowly  and  indis- 
tinctly edged  with  grayish ;  concealed  crown-patch  bright  orange-red 
(the  feathers  tipped  with  blackish),  surrounded  by  white,  the  latter  en- 
tircly  concealed.  Lower  surface  entirely  white,  the  sides  and  bwast 
washed  with  a  faint  (scarcely  perceptible)  ash-gray  shade,  the  liiung  of 
the  wings  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow. 

The  following  specimens,  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum, 
have  been  examined : — 


1 

34237  .  d"  ad. 
.  , ad 

Bemedios,  Cuba. . 

1 

;  Dec,  1873 

N.  H.  Bishop. 
Dr.  H.  Brj-nnt. 
Dr.  J.  Gundlach. 

554471,  S  fld. 

Cuba 

1 
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2.~TYRANNUS  ROSTRATUS. 

Tyrannus  rostratus,  SCL.,  Ibis,  Jan.,  1864,  87  (Trinidad;  Guiana).— Taylor, Ibis,  1864, 
87  (Trinidad).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  361  (leth.  Panama  f ) ;  Norn.  Neotr. 
1873,  53.— Semper,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  £72  (Sta.  Lncia,  W.  I. ) ;  1872, 651  (do.  —  '* Pip- 
porie").— Lawb.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  1878,  60  (Dominica),  191  (St.  Vin- 
cent, common),  234  (Antigua,  extremely  abundant),  .^40  (Barbuda,  common). 

"  Tyrannm  nuignirosiriSf"  SCL.,  Catal.  1861,  263,  No.  1449  (nee  D'Orb.). 

Sp.  Oh.— Wings,  4.70-4.75;  tail,  3.85-4.20;  bill,  from  nostril,  .92-.95 
depth  at  base  .34-.40,  width  .58-.60;  tarsus,  .70;  middle  toe,  .58-.62 
Adult :  Above  uniform  clear  plumbeous,  the  auriculars  darker  (nearly- 
black);  feathers  of  the  pileum  with  blackish  shaft-streaks,  and  pure 
white  at  the  base ;  a  concealed  patch  of  bright  orange-red.  Wings  and 
tail  blackish  slate,  the  larger  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  edged  with 
whitish  gray;  rectrices  faintly  paler  along  edges  and  at  extreme  tips. 
Lower  parts  white,  shaded  across  the  breast  with  pale  ash-gray,  the 
sides  of  the  breast  strongly  of  this  color;  lining  of  the  wing  white,  the 
axillars  (in  some  specimens)  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow. 

Hab. — ^Xorthem  coast  of  South.  America  and  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Eemabks. — This  bird  so  closely  resembles  T.  doininicensis  in  color  and 
form  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  a  local  race  of  that  spe- 
cies. It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  I  have  never  seen  an  interme- 
diate specimen,  though  many  of  both  species  have  been  examined,  and 
the  slight  difference  in  coloration  (noted  under  the  head  of  T.  domini- 
censis  and  in  the  synoptical  table),  as  well  as  the  quite  marked  difference 
in  size,  may  be  found  entirely  constant. 

3.— TYRANNUS  DOMRJICENSIS. 

Tyrannus  dominicensiSy  Briss,,  Om.  II,  1760,  394,  pi.  38,  fig.  2.— Rich.,  List,  1837, — . — 
GOSSE,  Birds  Jam.  1847,  169.— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  172  (coast  S.  Carolina; 
Florida  Keys;  West  Indies);  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  125.— Newton,  Ibis, 
1859,  146  (St.  Croix,  W.  I.;  biogr.).— Cass.,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  1860,  143 
(Cartagena,  New  Granada).— Bryant,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1866,  248  (Porto  Rico). 
— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874,  315,  319,  pi.  43,  fig.  8  (Cuba,  Jamaica, 
St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Sombrero,  and  St.  Batholomew,  W.  I. ;  Cartagena, 
New  Granada;  Greytown,  Nicaragua;  Florida  Keys;  coast  of  S.  Carolina; 
accidental  in  Massachusetts).- Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  II,  No.  3, 1871, 
300  (St.  Augustine,  Florida;  May,  several). 
Lanius  tyrannus,  var.  /3.  daminicensis,  Gmel.,  S.  N.  I,  1788,  203  (ex  Buff.  PI.  Enl. 

537). 
Melittarchus  dominicensiSy  Caban.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  478  (Cuba);  Mus.  Hein.  II,  18LJ, 

80,  footnote  (Hayti  and  Cuba). 
Mmcicapa  dominicensis,  AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  II,  1834, 392,  pi.  46;  Birds  Am.  1, 1840, 201, 

pi.  55. 
Tyrannulus  dominicenaia,  Jard.,  Contr.  Om.  1850,  67  (Bermudas). 

Tyran  UHH,  Buff.,  PI.  Enl.  537.  ' 

Tyrannus  griseus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  76,  pl.  46.— Swains.,  Qnart.  Jour. 
Sci.  XX,  1826,  276.— Gray,  Gen.  I,  1844,247.— BoNAP.,Con8p.  I,  1850,192.— 
Scl.,  Catal.  1861, 236,  No.  1450  (Jamaica).— March,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1863,287  (do.)— 
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Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  169  (Porto  IJico).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VIII,  1864, 

99  (Sombrero) ;  1865, 183  (Greytown,  Nicaragua).— Bryant,  Pr.  Boston  Soc. 

1866,  90  (St.  Domingo). 
TjfrannuJt  niatuiinus  (part),  Vieill.,  Enc.  M6th.  1823, 850. — ^D'Orb,  in  La  Sagra's  Cuba, 

Ois.  1839,  pi.  14.-  Gray,  Gen.  I,  1844,247. 
Tffrannus  i'mrif  Temm.,  Tabl.  Mdth.  1836,  24. 
Gray  Kingbirdf  Baird,  1.  c,  et  Auct. 

Sp.  Ch.— Wing,  4.45-4.80;  tail,  3.50-4.05;  bill,  from  nostril,  .75-.82, 
depth  at  base  .30-.36,  width  .47-.55;  tarsus,  .70-.75;  middle  toe,  .52-.G0. 
Adult:  Similar  to  T,  rostratn^,  but  lighter  plumbeous  above,  and  the 
lining  of  the  wing  decidedly  yellow.  Young:  Xo  cdlored  patch  on  the 
crown ;  smaller  wing-coverts,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  rectrices  distinctly 
bordered  with  pale  rusty;  lining  of  wing  deep  sulphur-yellow,  and 
crissum  strongly  tinged  with  the  same. 

Had. — West  Indies  and  adjacent  coasts  of  the  continent  from  Florida 
to  !N^ew  Granada.  Accidental  as  far  north  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  as  Massachusetts. 

Remarks. — The  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  Collection  rep- 
resent very  nearly  the  known  distribution  of  the  species.  Specimens 
from  Greytown,  Nicaragua  (40438,  H.  E.  Holland),  and  from  Cartagena, 
New  Grenada  (17885,  A.  Schott),  are  quite  indistinguishable  from  Antil- 
lean  examples. 

4.— tyrannus  carolinensis. 

Muscioapa  corona  rubra,  Catesb.,  Carol.  I,  1731-^48,  55,  pi.  55. 

Tyrannus,  Briss.,  Om.  II,  1760,  391. 

Lanius  tyrannus,  LiNX.,  S.  N.  I,  1758,  No.  4;  ed.  12,  I,  1766,  135  (ex  Catesby,  1.  c.).— 
Latu.,  Ind.  Om.  I,  1790,  81. 
Muscimpa  tyrannus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  66,  pi.  13,  fig.  1.— Bonap.,  Synop. 
1828,  66.— NUTT.,  Man.  I,  1832,  265.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  I,  1840,  453;  V,  1842, 
420,  pi.  79 ;  SjTiop.  1839, 40;  B.  Am.  1, 1827-'30,  204,  pi.  56.— GiitAUD,  B.  Long  I. 
I,  1844,  39. 

Gohe-moudie  de  la  Caroline,  Buff.,  PI.  Enl.676. 

Lanius  tyrannus,  var.  /.  carolinensis,  Gmel.,  S.  N.  I,  1788,  302  (ex  PI.  Enl.  676). 

Tyrannus  carolinensis,  Temm.,  Tabl.  M6tb.  1836,  24.— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  171 ; 
Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  124.— Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  1859,  79.— 
Coop  &  Suckl.,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  1860,  167  (Washington  Terr.).— 
Hayden,  Rep.  1862,  157.— Blakist.,  Ibis,  1862,  3  (Forks  Saskatchewan  and 
Saskatchewan  Plains;  breeds).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  1864,  113  (Brit. 
Colnmbia).— Lawiu,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VIII,  1865,  183  (Greytown,  Nicaragua) ; 
Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  4,  1876,  28  (Japana,  Isth.  Tehuantepec;  May).— 
Cooper,  Ora.  Cal.  1, 1870, 311  (Westem  records;  not  in  Calif. !),— Stephenson, 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  1870,  463  (Colorado).— Merriam,  ib.  1872,  689.— 
HoLDEN  &  Aiken,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1872,  205  (Colorado  and  Wyoming).— 
Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Ill,  1872,  179  (Utah  and  Wyoming). — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  169 ;  Check  List,  1873,  No.  242 ;  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  235.— RiDOW., 
Pr.  Essex  Inst.  Nov.  1873, 184  (Colorado) ;  ib.  Jan.  1875, 17  (Trackee  R.,  W.  Ne- 
vada), 30  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  33  (Parley's  Park,  Utah) ;  Field  and  Forest, 
June,  1877,  208  (Colorado).— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1874, 103  (habits).— B.  B. 
&  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874,  316,  pi.  43,  fig.  4. 

Muscicajta  rex,  Bartram,  Fragments  N.  H.  Pcnn.  1799,  18. 
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Tyranntts  pipirij  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  73,  pi.  44.— Oabak.,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 
478  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Catal.  1862,  236,  No.  1451.— Gundl.,  Eepert.  1885,  239 
(Cuba).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  189  (Nauta,  R.  UcayaU,  E.  Peru!*); 
1870,  837  (coast  Honduras);  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  53  ("Am.  centr.  et  mend,  ad 
Boliviam'').— CouES,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  26. 

Tyrannua  inirepiduSy  Vieill.,  Enc.  M^th.  Ill,  1823,  849;  Gal.  Ois.  I,  1824,  214,  pi.  133.— 
Swains.,  Pbilos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  :iG8j  Quart.  Jour.  XX,  1826,  274.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  137.— BONAP.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  24.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  73.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  232;  1858.  302  (Oaxaca)j  1859,  383  (Oaxaca; 
March,  February),  439  ("whole  of  Mexico").— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  120 
(Guatemala).— Moore,  ib.  55  (Honduras).- Sumichr.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  I, 
1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 
Myiarclius  inirepiduSj  BuRM.,  Verz.  Mus.  Hal.  x>.  46. 

Muscicapa  animosa,  Licht.,  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  54. 

Tyranntts  leucogaster J  Stephens,  Gen.  Zool.  XIII,  ii,  1826,  132. 

Tyrannus  vieiUoiiiy  Swaixs.,  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  138  (basetl  on  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  pi.  133). 

King  Bird;  Bee  Bird;  Bee  Martin,  Vulg. 

Sp.  Ch.— Wing,  4.45-4.75;  tail,  3.40-3.75;  bill,  from  nostril,  .SO-.oT, 
depth  at  base  .24-.27,  width  .37-.40 ;  tarsus,  .70-.78;  middle  toe,  .55- 
.60.  Adult:  Above  black,  becoming  plumbeous  on  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  rump;  large  wing-coverts  and  remiges  edged  with  whitish;' 
upper  tail-coverts  bordered  with  white,  and  tail  broadly  tipped  with  the 
same.  Below  pure  white,  strongly  shaded  with  ash-gray  across  the  jugu- 
lum.  Middle  of  the  cix)wnwith  a  concealed  patch  of  bright  orange-red. 
Young:- Above  dusky  brownish  slate,  the  wing-coverts  bordered  with 
pale  fulvous,  the  remiges  with  dull  whitish ;  upper  tail-coverts  bordered 
with  pale  rusty;  tail  tipped  with  pale  fulvous,  or  brownish  white.  Be- 
neath as  in  the  adult,  but  jugulum  tinged  with  pale  fulvous.  Ko  colored 
patch  on  vertex. 

Hab. — Temperate  Korth  America,  except  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Mid- 
dle Provinces;  Middle  America,  and  Western  South  America  to  Bolivia; 
Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Eemabks. — No  difference  is  perceptible,  either  in  color  or  proi)ortions, 
between  specimens  from  Tropical  America  and  those  from  the  United 
States,  although  the  former  may,  perhaps,  average  a  trifle  smaller. 
Western  examples  are  likewise  identical  with  Eastern.  The  species 
breeds  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  is  evident 
from  young  specimens,  in  first  plumage,  in  the  National  Collection,  from 
the  line  of  the  Panama  Eailroad. 

5.— TYRANKUS  CRASSIROSTRIS. 

Tyrannus  crassiroatris,  Swaixs.,  Quart.  Joum.  Sci.  XX,  1626,  278;  Philos.  Mag.  1827, 
368.— SCL.,  Ibis,  1859, 439  (Mazatlan) ;  Catal.  18G1,  236,  No.  1448  (Mazatlan,  W. 
Mexico).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  399  (Escuintla).— Lawr.,  BuU.  U.  S.  Nat* 
Mus.  No.  4,  1876,  28  (Chihnitan,  Tehuan tepee,  and  Los  Cues,  Oaxaca). 

*  '^  Indistinguishable  from  North  American  specimens."  Said  to  have  been  seen  by 
D'Orbiguy  as  far  South  as  Sta.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Bolivia ! 
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MelUtarchu9  craMiro8tri8f  Cadan.,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 478.— Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein. 

II,  1859,  80,  footnote  (Mexico). 
Megarhynchus  cra89iro8iri8y  FixscH,  Abh.  Nat.  Brem.  1870,  329  (Mazatlan). 
*'Mu8cicapa  gnatlio,  Liciix.,  in  Mus.  Berol."  (Caban.  and  Heine). 

Sp.  Ch.— Length,  about  9.60;  extent,  15.50;  wing,  5.00-5.50;  tail,  4.00- 
4.50;  bill,  from  nostril,  .75-.81,  depth  at  base  .38-.43,  width  .5a-.60. 
Tail  even,  or  very  slightly  emarginated;  two  to  thre'e  outer  primafies 
slightly  narrowed  at  ends,  and  the  edge  of  the  inner  web  faintly  sinuated 
»near  the  middle.  Adult:  Above,  olivaeeous-gray,  the  head  darker, 
approaching  sepia-brown,  especially  on  the  auriculars ;  wings  and  tail 
darker  and  more  brownish  than  the  back,  all  the  feathers  faintly  edged 
with  pale  brownish.  Malar  region,  chin,  and  throat  pure  white ;  jugu- 
lum  pale  ash-gray,  tinged  with  Ught  yellowish  olive  laterally  and  pos- 
teriorly ;  rest  of  lower  parts,  including  lining  of  wing,  clear,  rather 
l)ale  sulphur-yellow.  Crown  with  a  concealed  patch  of  clear  lemon- 
yellow.  Bill  brownish  black;  feet  deep  black;  iris  brown.  Yoting: 
Head  pale  ash-gray,  tinged  with  light  brown,  the  lores  and  auriculars 
darker;  no  colored  patch  on  crown ;  back  similar  to  the  head,  bi^t  tinged 
with  olive-grecii;  wing-feathers  distinctly  bordered  with  yellowish  white 
(tinged  with  pale  rusty  on  the  coverts) ;  tail-feathers  edged  with  pale 
yellowish  fulvous,  becoming  more  rusty  around  the  terminal  border  of 
the  feathers.  Lower  parts  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  abdomen,  etc.,  mixed 
with  patches  (new  feathers)  of  bright  lemon-  or  gamboge-yellow. 

Haj3. — Mexico,  including  both  coasts ;  north  to  Orizaba  and  Mazatlan. 

Remarks. — This  very  strongly  marked  species  is  decidedly  the  most 
robust  member  of  the  genus,  although  considerably  inferior  to  T.  maff- 
niroL*tri8  in  general  bulk.  The  bill  is  i>eculiarly  stout,  being  almost  as 
deep  as  it  is  wide  through  the  base,  all  its  outlines  being  more  decidedly 
convex  than  in  any  other  sjHicies. 

Following  is  a  list  of  specimens  examined,  with  measurements : 


29401 
62807 
57621 
57628 
60066 


United  States. 

...flo 

...<lo 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

B.S 


cf  ad. 

2  ad. 

$  ad. 

-lad. 

9  ad. 

d-  ad. 

d-juv. 

ColixnA 

Hnzatlan 

Tehuantcpec  — 
— do 


Jan.  —.1863 


Dec.    1,1868 
Nov.  24, 1868 


Mazatlan 

Orizaba July  13,1866 


5.50 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.20 
5.45 


4.50 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
4^10 
4.35 


.38  .78 
.  40  .  72 
.  40  .  72 
.43  I  .78 
....I  .75 
.43  I  .75 


.65 

.65 
.C3 
.65 


6.— TYRANNUS  MELANCHOLICUS. 


a.  melancholicu8, 

Suiriri  guazu,  Azara,  Apiiiit.  H,  1805,  152,  Xo.  198. 

Tgrannus  melancholicus,  Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxv,  1819, 48  (ex  Azara,  1.  c.) ;  Enc.  M^tli. 

II,  1823,  851.— D'Orb.  &  Lafr.,  Mag.  do  Zool.  1837,  44.— D'Orb.,  Voy.  Ois. 

1839,311.— BURM.,  Th.  Bras.  II,  1656,  464;  Reis.  La  Plata,  II,  1861,452.— 

Baird,  B.N.  Am.  1858,  176  (part— not  descr.).—ScL.,  Catal.1862,  235,  No. 

1443  (Brazil).— Sol.  &Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  142  (Buenos  Ayres);  Nom.  Neotr. 

1873, 53(part).— EULER,  J.  f.  0. 1867, 227 (Brazil;  descr.  nesting,  etc.).— Pelz., 

Dm.  Bras.  1871, 117  (S.  Brazil;  unmerons  locaUtics). 
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Laphyctea  melancHiolicuSy  Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Heine.  II,  1859,  76  (Brazil;  excL 
BjTi.  alhogularU,  Burm.). 
Muscicapa  deapotea,  Light.,  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  55. 
Muscicapa  furcataj  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  II,  1825,  15,  pi.  19. 

Tyrannus  furcatus,  Max.,  Beitr.  Ill,  1831,  884. 
Tyrannm  crudelis,  Swaiks.,  Quart.  Jour.  XX,  1826,  ii75  (Brazil). 

0,  couchi, 

Tyrannus  couchi,  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  175  ("Northeastern  Mexico  to  Rio  Grande"); 
ed.  1860,  pi.  49,  fig.  1;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  128.— ScL.,  Ibis,  1859,  439 
(Orizaba) ;  Catal.  1862, 235,  No.  1445  (Mexico).— Duesser,  Ibis,  1865, 472  (com- 
mon near  Matamoras  and  Brownsville). 
Tyrannus  melancholiciia  var.  cauchij  B.  B.  <&  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874,  339,  pi.  43, 

fig.  7. 
Tyrannus  nielanckolicus  couchi,  CouES  &  Sexxett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  &  Geog.  Surv. 
Terr.  IV,  No.  1,  1878,  31  (Hidalgo,  Texas  ;  common). 

"  Tyrannus  melancholicus,"  Scl.  &  Sal  v..  Ibis,  1859, 121  (Duelias,  Guatemala ;  descr.  eggs); 
(?)  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  837  (coast  Honduras);  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  53 (part).— Taylor, 
Ibis,  1860, 113  (Honduras).— OWEX,  Ibis,  1861, 63  (San  Geronimo,  Gnat. ;  descr. 
nest).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  1869,  204  (Yucatan).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 
439  (Cordova,  Jalapa,  and  Oaxaca,  Mexico ;  Guatemala). 

"  Tyranhus  satrapa^^  (part),  Scl.,  Catal.  1862, 235,  No,  1444  (specs,  ex  Vera  Paz  and  Ori- 
zaba). 

Couches  Flycatcher,  Baird,  1.  c. 

y.  sa&apa, 

"  Tyrannus  melanch^licus,"  TscnuDi,  Wiegm.  Archiv,  1844,  12  (?) ;  Faun.  Per.  Aves, 
1844-46, 131  (?).— Cabax,,  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  III,  1848, 700.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1855, 
150  (Bogota);  1856,  141  (David,  Chiriqui);  1858,  70,  457;  1859,55;  1860,  92 
(E.  Ecuador);  281  (Babahoyo,  Ecuador);  1867,  342  (Lima,  Peru),— Baird, 
B.  N.  Am.  1858, 176  (part ;  specs,  described  from  *'  Vera  Cruz  "  and  Panama). — 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1864, 360  (Isth.  Panama) ;  1867, 279  (Mosquito  coast), 578 
(Para),  751  (Huallaga  R.,  E.  Peru);  1869,  189  (Nauta,  Peru),  598,  (Conispata, 
Peru);  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  53  (part).— Cass.,  Pr.  Philad.  Ac.  1860, 143,  (New 
Granada).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VII,  1861,  295  (Panama);  IX,  1869,  237 
(Puna  L,\V.  Ecuador).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,87  (Ti'inidad;  Venezuela).— Sal- 
vix,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  199  (Veragna).— Fixscn,  ib.  572  (Trinidad).— Wyatt,  Ibis, 
1871,  334  (New  Granada,  up  to  7,000  feet;  iris  brown). 

Laphyctes  satrapa,  Cabax.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  Oct.  15, 1859, 77  (Guiana ;  Caracas ; 
ex  ^*  Muscicapa  satrapa,  Licbt.,  in  Mus.  Berol."). — Cadax.,  J.f.  0. 1861,251. 
Tyrannus  satrapa,  Scl.,  Catal.  1862,  235,  No.  1444  (part ;  specs,  ex  Tobago  and  Sta. 
Marta  and  Bogota,  New  Granada).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  360  (leth.  Pa- 
nama). 

<*  Tyrannus  verticalis,"  Ll5oT.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  1866,  213  (nee  Say). 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail  more  or  less  decidedly  emarginate  (depth  of  the  fork 
.20-.85  of  an  inch) ;  five  outer  primaries  more  or  less  narrowed  at  the 
ends  by  the  emargination  of  the  inner  web  (nearly  obsolete  in  some 
females  and  in  the  young).  Wing,  4.25-4.85 ;  tail,  3.70-4.50;  bill,  from 
nostril,  .60-.77,  width  .40-.52,  depth  .24-.35;  tarsus,  .6a-.80;  middle 
toe,  .50-.60.*  Head  cinereous,  the  auriculars  perceptibly  darker,  the 
malar  region,  i^.hin,  and  throat  paler  (whitish  in  more  northern  specimens). 
Back,  scapulars,  and  sides  of  the  breast  greenish  cinereous,  the  green 

*  Forty -eight  adults  measured! 
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tiuge  more  decided  on  the  breast  from  the  invasion  of  the  yellow  of  the 
abdomen.  Wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  lighter  edgings.  Lower  parts 
(posterior  to  the  breast)  rich  lemon-yellow.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Adult : 
Crown  with  a  central  concealed  patch  of  bright  orange-red;  wing-edg- 
ings light  cinereous,  sometimes  (more  especially  in  northern  examples) 
tinged  with  pale  yellow.  Female  smaller  than  the  male,  the  colored 
patch  on  the  crown  more  restricted,  the  tail  less  deeply  emarginate,  the 
primaries  less  conspicuously  narrowed  at  ends.  Young :  Crown  without 
colored  central  patch ;  wing-edgings  pale  rusty  on  all  the  coverts ;  upi)er 
tail-coverts  and  rectrices  likewise  bordered  with  rusty. 

Has. — The  entire  Neotropical  Region,  excepting  the  West  Indian 
islands  5  north  to  Texas  (Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley)  and  Mazatlan ;  south 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru. 

Remabks. — In  all  examples  of  this  species  from  the  South  Brazilian 
Region  (embracing,  besides  Southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 
Buenos  Ayres),  the  colors  are  considerably  darker  than  in  any  from 
more  northern  localities,  the  throat  being  decidedly  cinereous,  and  the 
back  a  quite  dark  olivaceous  gray.  This  series  also  averages  consider- 
ably larger  in  size,  and  has  the  tail  more  deeply  forked.  Specimens 
from  northern  South  America  (Amazonian  and  Columbian  districts) 
show  decidedly  hghter  throats,  but  are  otherwise  scarcely  different,  ex- 
cept in  their  usually  smaller  size.  To  the  northward,  the  tendency  to 
gradually  lighter  colors  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  latitude,  cul- 
minating with  the  northern  limit  to  the  range  of  the  species,  in  Northern 
Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Taking  examples  from 
the  latter  region,  and  comparing  them  with  those  from  the  extreme 
southern  range  of  the  species  (Buenos  Ayres  and  contiguous  provinces), 
the  difference  is  quite  obvious,  although  still  not  conspicuous,  even  on 
comparison ;  but  the  points  given  by  Professor  Baird,  in  "  Birds  of  Xorth 
America,"  for  distinguishing  his  T,  couchi  (the  northern  form)  from  true 
melancliolicusj  are  found  to  hold  good.  The  ample  series  at  hand,  how- 
ever, embracing  more  than  fifty  specimens,  from  every  part  of  the  known 
range  of  the  species,  proves  beyond  question  the  gradual  transition 
between  the  extremes,  in  intermediate  localities. 

The  specimens  from  northern  South  America  having  been  named 
satrapa  by  Cabanis  and  Heine  (Mus.  Hein.  II,  p.  77),  this  name  may  be 
used  to  characterize  an  intermediate  form  showing  a  tendency  in  a 
nearly  equal  degree  toward  the  distinctive  character  of  both  melan- 
cholicm  and  couchi.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  examples  of  sa- 
trapa agree  best  with  the  northern  form  in  the  whiteness  of  the  throat, 
and  with  the  southern  one  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  wings  and  tail,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  brighter  yellow  beneath  than  either.  Costa  Rican 
siHicimens  agree  more  nearly  with  true  satrapa  than  with  Mexican  exam- 
ples {couchi). 

A  rather  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  individual  variation  in  this 
species  is  shown  by  the  very  carefid  measurements  of  a  large  series. 
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This  variation  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  external  anatomy,  and  is  by 
no  means  equally  correlated,  as  specimens  having  the  wing  or  tail  of 
average  length,  or  even  unusually  lengthened,  may  have  the  bill  or  the 
tarsus  unusually  small,  and  vice  versa.  The  tarsus,  in  forty-eight  speci- 
mens, varies  from  .60  to  .80  of  an  inch, — ^a  variation  amounting  to  nearly 
one- third  of  the  mean  length.  The  bifurcation  of  the  end  of  the  tail  varies 
even  more  remarkably,  the  depth  of  the  fork  ranging  from  .20  to  .85  of 
an  inch  in  specimens  having  the  feathers  of  this  member  fiilly  developed 
and  otherwise  normal ! 

In  the  series  under  examination  there  are  a  few  specimens  more  or 
less  noticeable  on  account  of  deviations  fix)m  the  usual  coloration  in  one 
respect  or  another.  No.  1G710,  from  the  Amazon  (Lieut.  Hemdon),  has 
the  crown-patch  clear  yellow  instead  of  orange-red,  while  the  wings  are 
almost  devoid  of  the  usual  light  edgings.  The  plumage,  however,  of  this 
specimen  is  much  abraded.  Specimen  Xo.  39900,  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Iluallaga  Eiver,  Eastern  Peru  (W.  S.  Church),  is  one  of  the 
darkest  in  the  entire  ^series.  It  agrees  almost  exaetly  in  colors  with 
No.  55701  from  Conchitas,  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  the  sides  of  the  breast  are 
dark  greenish  slate,  quite  as  dark  as  the  color  of  the  back,  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  the  much  paler  yellowish  olive  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  breast.  Xo.  37956,  fix)m  Merida,  Yucatan,  an  adult  male,  has  the 
orange-red  crown-patch  surrounded  by  a  strong  suffusion  of  olive  green, 
like  the  color  of  the  back.  A  very  highly  colored  specimen  from  Costa 
Eica  (No.  33392,  J.  Carmiol)  has  the  two  longer  lower  tail-coverts  chiefly 
dusky,  with  wide  borders  of  pale  yellow. 

Autumnal  specimens  of  coucJii  have  the  conspicuous  paler  edgings  to 
the  wing-feathers  strongly  suffused  with  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  back 
more  decidedly  green  than  in  summer  examples.  The  single  young 
example  of  this  Northern  race  (No.  58849,  S ,  Tehuantepec,  June,  1869 ; 
Prof.  Sumichrast)  differs  conspicuously  from  four  individuals  of  the 
same  age  from  Bahia,  and  one  from  Costa  Eica  (the  latter  being  exactly 
like  the  former),  in  the  borders  of  the  wing-coverts  being  pale  sulphur- 
yellowish  instead  of  light  cinnamon-rusty,  and  in  the  more  creamy  yellow 
of  the  lower  parts.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful,  however,  whether  other 
examples  from  Mexico  would  not  agree  more  closely  with  Southern 
ones. 

The  dimensions  vary  in  this  species  not  only  with  the  individual,  but 
also  to  a  very  considerable  extent  with  the  locaUty.  Thus,  dividing  the 
large  series  before  me  into  groups  representing  the  several  zoo-geograph- 
ical provinces  into  which  Tropical  America  is  divisible,  and  taking  the 
average  of  the  several  measurements  of  each,  the  following  is  found  to 
be  the  result : 
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The  resnlt  would  of  course  be  somewhat  changed  with  a  different 
proportion  of  specimens  representing  the  several  regions;  but  in  any 
case  it  would  probably  be  shown,  that  the  general  dimensions  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  locality  from  the  equator,  and  that 
the  tail  is  most  deeply  emarginated  in  the  most  southern  examples, 
becoming  gradually  less  forked  toward  the  northward. 

7.— TYRANNUS  ALBIGULARIS. 

T\jraiMiu;B  albogulariSj  BuRM.,  Th.  Bros.  II,  1856, 465  (northeni  forest-district  of  Brazil). — 
Pelz.,  Cm.  Bras.  1871,  117  (Goiaz,  Cuyaba,  Matogrosso,  and  S.  Vicente). 
Ttfranntts  albigulari8,   Fixscii,   P.  Z.  8.  1870,  57*2,  in  text  sub  T,  melancholicus 
(critical).— SCL.  &  Sai,v.,  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  53. 

•  *^  Muscicapa  alhigula,  Nattereb,  Catal.  Msc,"  {Pelzdn). 

Sp.  Cn. — "Head  gray;  middle  of  the  crown  flre-red;  back  green; 
throat  wliite ;  breast  and  belly  yellow;  wings  and  tail  more  brownish, 
the  feathers  with  lighter  edges. 

"A  little  smaller  than  the  preceding  species  [T.  melnncholicus],  more 
slender  and  of  more  graceful  form,  the  beak  especially.  Crown,  as  far 
as  the  eye,  and  nape  light  whitish  gray,  rictal  region  ("ZUgelgegend") 
and  upi)er  half  of  the  ear-coverts  blackish,  the  cheeks  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  ear-coverts  as  well  as  the  throat,  pure  white.  Back  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  ("Achselfedem")  olive-green,  the  upper  tail-coverts  brown- 
ish. Wings  and  tail-feathers  grayish  brown,  the  first  narrowly  edged 
with  whitish  green,  the  latter  with  rust-yellow,  particularly  towards  the 
base ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  same  color,  but  broader,  wanting 
on  the  tail-feathers.  Only  the  three  first  primaries  attenuated  and  emar- 
ginated, but  the  tip  ("Absatz")  much  shorter  and  blunter  [than  in  T.  me- 
l<inchoUcu8],  Breast,  belly,  thighs  and  anal  region  lemon-yellow;  there 
is  no  gray  shade  on  the  breast,  but  the  yellow  color  with  greenish  tint 
extends  hero  as  far  as  the  neck.  Beak  and  legs  blackish  brown,  iris 
brown ;  the  beak  on  the  whole  smaller,  considerably  shorter,  with  a  dis- 
tinct though  blunt  ridge  and  moderately  convex ;  . .  .  .  the  toes  longer. 

"Total  length  8",  culmen  7'",  wings  4",  tail  in  the  middle  3",  along 
the  outer  feather  3"  4'^',  commissure  8'",  middle  toe  without  claw  G'". 

"The  species  inhabits  the  northern  forest-region  of  Brazil,  near  Bahia, 
and  Pernambucco ;  it  entirely  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  habits  and 
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also  much  in  its  appearance,  so  much  that  it  certainly  has  been  con- 
founded with  it  by  most  authors." 

Eemabks. — Never  having  seen  a  specimen  referable  to  this  species, 
I  follow  IVfcssrs.  Sclater  and  Salvia  in  recognizing  it  as  distinct  from 
T.  iinelancholicu8j  without  knowing,  however,  their  grounds  for  doing  so. 
In  his  remarks  upon  T.  melancholieuSj  in  the  "  Proceedings''  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society  of  London  for  1870,  p.  572,  Dr.  Finsch  alludes  to  T. 
albigularisj  as  follows : 

"  In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Cabanis,  I  agree  with  von  Pelzeln 
in  considering  T.  alMgulariSj  Burm.  (Bras,  ii,  p.  465),  to  be  specifically 
distinct  from  T.  melancholiom.  A  specimen  from  Brazil  in  the  Bremen 
Museum  shows  the  chin  and  throat  decidedly  white;  whereas  these  parts 
in  T.  melancholiciis  are  whitish  gray.  Four  specimens  from  JSTorthein 
Brazil  (Ceard)  all  show  this  latter  character.'' 

Unfortunately,  the  other  distinctive  characters  of  Burmeister's  species 
are  not  alluded  to.  That  mentioned  by  Dr.  Finsch,  i.  6.,  the  whiteness 
of  the  throat,  seems  of  little  account,  since,  according  to  the  specimens 
which  I  have  seen  from  that  region,  it  is  customary  for  T.  melaneholicus 
from  northern  South  America  to  have  the  throat  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
white.  The  only  characters  given  in  Burmeister's  description  which 
appear  really  distinctive  are  the  smaller  size  aiid  the  whitish  green 
instead  of  pale  grayish  edgings  to  the  wing-feathers.  It  is,  therefore, 
solely  upon  the  presumption  that  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salviu  and  Dr. 
Finsch  have  good  reason  for  considering  the  species  distinct  from  me- 
lancholicm  that  I  so  here  consider  it. 

8.— TYRANNUS  APOLITES. 
Laphyctes  apolites,  Caban.  &  Heixe,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  Oct.  15,  1859,  77  (hah.  incog.). 

Sp.  Ch. — "Supra  plumis  dorsalibus  fuscis,  late  olivascente-griseo- 
limbatis,  itaque  dorso  quasi  obsolete  maculato;  capite  cinereo,  pilei 
plumis  basi  splendide  luteis,  apice  nigris,  loris  striaque  postoculari 
nigreseentibus;  alis  caudaque  fuscis,  remigibus  primariis  minime, 
secundariis  tectricibusque  alaribus  alboscente-,  rectricibus  extus  an- 
guste  rufesceiite-marginatis,  tectricibus  caudse  superioribus  fuscis  latins 
rufescente-limbatis;  subtus  gula  cinerascente,  pectore  abdomineque  sul- 
phurescentibus,  illo  densissime  cinerascente  adsperso;  rostro  nigro; 
pedibus  fuscis.— Long.  tot.  7"  6'",  al.  4'',  caud.  3"  8'",  rostr.  culm.  8''', 
tars.  7'",  dig.  med.  exc.  ung.  G'".'^ 

Eemarks. — ^Although  this  supposed  species  is  not  recognized  by 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  in  their  Noineiiclator  Avium  Keotropicaliumj 
it  would  seem  from  the  description  above  quoted,  and  the  remarks  which 
follow  (of  which  a  literal  translation  is  given),  to  be  very  distinct  from 
any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  black  encirclement  of  the  yolk- 
yellow  crown,  the  spotted  back,  and  several  other  characters  mentioned, 
certainly  cannot  be  reconciled  in  any  other  known  species. 
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"A  qtiite  typical  Laphyctes,  with  strongly  forked  tail  and  the  character- 
istic tapering  to  the  points  of  the  five  outer  primaries;  smaller  than  X. 
melamholicus  and  L.  satrwpa^  hence  the  smallest  known  species  of  the 
genus.  Distinguished  by  the  weaker  and  shorter  beak,  the  dark  encir- 
clement of  the  vivid  yolk-yellow  crown,  the  darker  back,  appearing  pe- 
culiarly spotted,  and  the  lighter  sulphur-yellow  color  of  the  under  parts. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  specimen  which  has  reached  us  is  without  any 
indication  of  its  habitaf 

9.— TYRANNUS  NIVEIGULARIS. 

Tyrannu9  niveigularis,  Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  May  22,  1860,  281  (Babahoyo,  Ecuador;  Mus.  P. 
L.  8.— "Irides  hazel;  bUl,  legs,  and  feet  black");  Catai.  1861, 237, No.  1452 
(Babahoyo). 

Sp.  Ch. — "  Supra  cinereuSj  dorso  olivaceo  perfusoy  capitis  crista  interne 
flava  ;  loris  et  regione  auriculari  nigricante-cinereis :  alis  nigris^  pHmariis 
stride^  secundariis  et  tectridbus  late  alhido  Imbatis :  cauda  nigra  unicolore^ 
rectricum  apicibus  et  parum  externarum  marginiJms  externis  vix  albicanti- 
bus:  caudce  tectricibus  superioribus  nigriSj  olivaceo  ierminatis:  subtuspal- 
Vide  flavtiSj  gutture  et  collo  antico  pure  albiSj  hujus  laieribus  et  pectore 
summo  cinereo  vix  lavatis  :  rostro  etpedibus  nigris. 

"  Long,  tota  7.0,  alae  4.1,  caudae  3.1. 

"  Hab.  In  rep.  Equator. 

"Mus.  P.  L.  S. 

**  One  ex.  "  Irides  hazel :  bill  and  legs  black." 

*'A  species  of  true  Tyrannus^  looking  to  its  general  structure  and  acu- 
minated primaries,  distinguishable  by  its  small  size,  pure  white  throat 
and  neck,  and  black  tail.  The  primaries  of  the  single  specimen  are  not 
liilly  developed;  but  the  three  first  are  somewhat  obtusely  acuminated, 
quite  as  much  as  in  T.  melancholicus.^ 

Eemabks. — From  the  description  above  quoted,  this  species  would 
appear  to  resemble  somewhat  the  T.  verticalis  of  North  America;  but 
whether  such  are  its  real  aflBnities,  its  describer  does  not  explain. 
The  description  does  not  state  whether  the  fail  is  even,  emarginated,  or 
rounded, — quite  an  important  question  in  this  connection. 

10.— TYRANNUS  VERTICALIS. 

Tsfrannusretiicalis,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  II,  1823, 60.— Nutt.,  Man,  II,  1840,360.— Bonap., 
Comp.  List,  1838,  ^;  Consp.  I,  1850,  192.— Baikd,  B.  N.  Am.- 1858,  173; 
Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  126.— Heerm.,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rop.  X,  1859,  vi,  37.— 
Coop.  &  Suckl.,  ib.  XII,  ii,  1860,  168.— Scl.,  CataL  1862,  235,  No.  1447.— 
Hayden,  Rep.  1862,  157.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  IV,  1864,  113  (Brit. 
Columbia).— Bryant,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  X,  1865,  96  (Plympton,  Maine).— 
COUES,  Pr.  Philad.  Acad.  1866,  59  (Arizona);  Key,  1872,  170;  Check  List, 
1873j  No.  244;  B.  N.  W.  1874,  236.— Coopek,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  312.— Steven- 
son, Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  Itf70,  463  (Colorado).— Merriam,  ib.  1872, 
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6^.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 179 (Kansas,  etc.).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boston  Sec. 
1872,  205.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  53.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  3 
(abundant  in  E.  Kansas!).— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  II,  1874,  324,  pi.  43, 
iJg.  2.— JouY,  Field  and  Forest,  April,  1877, 178  (District  Columbia ;  1  spec.).— 
'     RiDGW.,  ib.  June,  1877,  208  (Colorado). 

Muscicapa  verticalUy  Bonap.,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1825,  18,  pi.  2,  fig.  2 ;  Synop.  1828,  C7. — 
NUTT.,  Man.  I,  1832,  273,— AUD.,  Cm.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  422,  pi.  359;  Synop. 
1839,  39;  B.  Am.  I,  1840,  199,  pi.  54. 

Laphyctes  verticalUf  Cadan.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  1859,  77,  footnote. 

Sp.  Ch.— Wing,  4.75-5.25;  tail,  3.G5-4.00;  bill,  from  nostril,  .50-.55, 
depth  at  base  .25-.28,  width  .35-.38;  tarsus,  .G8-.77;  middle  toe  .55-.58. 
Adult:  Head,  neck,  and  back  bluish  ash-gray,  paler  beneath,  the  chin  and 
upper  part  of  the  throat  being  nearly  white ;  lores  and  auiiculai'S  darker; 
back  and  breast  tinged  with  olive-green,  lighter  beneath.  Wings  dusky, 
the  feathers  edged  with  slate-gray,  these  edgings  broader  and  lighter  on 
the  secondaries.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  deep  black,  the  outer  webs 
of  the  lateral  pair  of  rectrie^s  yellowish  white,  in  sharp  contrast.  Lower 
parts,  posterior  to  the  breast,  deep  sulphur-yellow,  paler  on  the  crissum; 
the  lining  of  the  wing  strongly  tinged  with  olive-gray.  Crown  with  a 
concealed  patch  of  bright  orange-red  or  vermilion.  Young:  Head  above 
and  back  light  brownish-gray,  the  latter  strongly  tinged  with  olive-green ; 
supercihary  region  paler  than  the  crown,  in  quite  marked  contrast  with 
the  dusky-gray  auiiculars  and  lores.  Chin,  throat,  and  malar  region 
Avhite,  graduallj'  passing  into  pale  brownish  gray  on  the  jugulum,  the 
breast  similar,  but  tinged  with  pale  olivaceous ;  remaining  lower  parts 
pale  creamy  sulphur-yellow.  Tail  as  in  the  adult;  wings  dusky,  as  iu 
the  adult,  but  the  feathers  widely  edged  with  i)ale  yellowish  gray.  No 
colored  patch  on  the  crown. 

Hab. — The  Western  Province  of  North  America,  straggling  occa- 
sionally' entirely  across  the  Eastern  Province ;  Western  Mexico,  south  to 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec*  and  Colima.t 

11.— TYBAN^X'S  vociferans. 

Tyrannm  rociferamj  Swains.,  Quart.  Jonr.  XX,  1826, 273  (Mexico) ;  PliUos.  Mag.  1, 1827, 
368.— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1^58,  174  ;  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  II,  imO,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi. 
10 ;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  18C9,  No.  127.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  383  (Oaxaca ;  Feb.) :  Ibis, 
ia:9,  439  (Oaxaca  ;  Guatemala);  Catal.  1862,  235,  No.  1446 (Los NogaUis,  Sono- 
ra) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 176  (City  of  Mexico).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 120  (Vera  Paz, 
Guatemala) ;  Nom. Neotr.  1873, 53  (Mexico  and  Guatemala).—- CouES,  Pr.  Pbilad. 
Ac.  im\y  59  (Arizona) J  Key,  1872,170;  Chock  List,  1873,  No.  245;  B.N.  W. 
1874,  238.— COOPKR,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  314  (Southern  Cal. ;  breeding  north  to 
St  a.  Cruz ;  wintering  north  to  Los  Angeles). — AiKKX,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1872, 205 
(S.  K.  Wyoming).— Meruiam,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  1872, 690.— SUMICHR., 
Mem.  Boston  Soc.  I,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  U, 
1874,  327,  pi.  43,  fig.  5.— RiDGW.,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  Nov.  1873,  184  (Colorado); 


*58,8c0,  2  ad.,  Japana,  Tehuantepec,  April  29,  1869;  F.  Suraichrast. 
1 35,064,  J  ad..  Plains  of  Col ima,  October,  1853;  J.  Xantus. 
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Field  and  Forest,  Jane,  1877, 208  (do.).— Streets,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  No.  7, 
1877,  12  (St.  Tomas  Bay,  Pacific  side.  Lower  California). 
Laphyctes  vociferans,  Caban.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  fl^,  77  (Mexico). 
Tjfrannus  caa9inij  Laws.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  June  3, 1850, 39,  pi.  3,  fig.  8  (Texas). 
^*MMoiaipa  8ateUe9,  Light.,  InMns.  BeroL"  (Cdban,  4' Heine). 

Sp.  Ch.— Wing,  5.00-i;.40;  tail,  3.70-4.20;  bill,  from  nostril,  .55-.60, 
depth  at  base  .27,  width  .35-.455  tarsus,  .72-.78;  middle  toe,  .55-.60. 
Tail  even.  Adult:  Head  and  neck  deep  plumbeous,  somewhat  lighter 
beneath,  where  passing  somewhat  abruptly  into  white  on  the  chin;  back, 
scapulars,  and  breast  grayish  olive-green,  lighter  beneath;  remaining 
lower  parts  sulphur-yellow,  the  crissum  and  lining  of  the  wings  paler. 
Wings  light  brownish  gray,  the  feathers  quite  distinctly  bordered  with 
grayish  white.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  black,  the  latter  faintly  tipped 
with  light  brownish  gray,  the  outer  web  of  the  lateral  pair  of  rectrices 
more  or  less  widely  edged  with  the  same.  Grown  with  a  concealed  patch 
of  bright  orange-red.  Bill  and  feet  black ;  iris  brown.  Young:  Head, 
neck,  back,  and  breast  dull  grayish  slate,  paler  on  the  jugulum,  the 
chin  and  upi)er  part  of  the 'throat  whitish,  the  back  tinged  with  brown; 
lores  and  auriculars  darker.  Wing-coverts  bordered  with  light  fulvous 
or  rusty  buflt*.  Abdomen,  etc.,  pale  creamy  sulphur-yellow.  No  colored 
I)atch  on  the  crown. 

Hab. — ^Mexico  and  Guatemala,  extending  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  Western  Province  of  the  United  States;  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  about  410;  along  the  coast  of  Califomia, 
to  about  370 ;  south  to  Costa  Bica. 

Eemabks. — ^Many  localities  in  Mexico  (both  coasts  and  interior), 
Guatemala,  and  Costa  Bica,  are  represented  by  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  National  Museum. 

12.— TYEANNUS  LUGGEEL 

# 

I^raunuB  luggerif  Rn>aw.  MS. 

Sp.  Cn.— Wing,  4.16-4.25;  tail,  2.25-2.30;  bill,  from  nostril,  .52,  width 
at  base  .40,  depth,  .2S-.32;  tarsus,  .75-.80;  middle  toe,  .65.  Tail  very 
slightly  emarginate.  Ends  of  primaries  not  at  all  attenuated !  Above, 
greenish  olive,  the  wings  and  tail  dusky  brownish,  the  head  dark  cine- 
reous, with  an  indistinct  grayish  streak  above  the  auriculars.  Throat 
pure  white,  streaked  with  a«h-gray  laterally  and  across  the  jugulum. 
Sides  of  breast  deep  olivaceous;  remaining  lower  parts,  including  lining 
of  the  wing,  bright  gamboge-yellow.  Bill  and  feet  blackish.  Adult: 
Crown  with  a  large  concealed  patch  of  bright  gamboge-yellow.  Wings 
and  tail  verj^  faintly  edged  with  lighter  brown.  Young:  Crown-patch 
much  restricted  (nearly  obsolete).  All  the  wing-feathers  (coverts  and 
remiges)  and  rectrices  distinctly  bordered  with  light  rusty. 

Hab. — Guiana  (Cayenne,  Demerara.    Mus.  G.  N.  L.  &  B.  B.). 

Bemarks. — ^With  a  closer  resemblance  to  T.  melancJiolicus  than  to 

Proc.  Nat  Mus.  78 31  May  93,  8879. 
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any  other  of  the  species  of  this  genus  with  which  I  have  been  aUe 
to  compare  it,  Tyran$ti8  luggeri  is,  nevertheless,  so  very  distinct  as  not 
to  need  any  special  comparison.  In  size  and  general  fonn  it  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  T.  carolinensiSy  while  the  bill  is  much  more  like 
that  of  the  latter  species  in  size  and  shax>e  than  that  of  any  of  the 
yellow-bellied  group.  The  totally  different  coloration,  however,  allies  it 
more  closely  to  the  group  represented  by  T.  melancholuniSy  while  tke 
broad-tipped  primaries  constitute  a  feature  entirely  unique  in  this  genus. 
Although  it  seems  rather  strange  that  a  new  species  of  this  genus 
should  be  found  in  a  district  so  well  explored  omithologically  as  the 
habitat  of  the  present  bird,  I  have  nevertheless  been  unable  to  find  a 
description  at  all  applicable  to  it.  ^ 

13.— TYRANNU8  AURANTIO-ATKOCRISTATUS. 

ISfrannus  aurantuhatrocrisiaiuSj  Lafr.  &  D'Orb.,  Mag.  do  Zool.  ISA?,  45  (BoUvia). — 
D'Okb.,  Voy.  Ois.  18;J9,312  (Corrientes,  Paraguay;  VaUe  Grande,  BoUyia). — 
BURM.,  Reiae  La  Plata,  II,  1861,  453.— Sol.  &  Salv.,P.  Z.  S.  1866,  190  (Ucay- 
ali,  E.  Peru);  Norn.  Neotr„1873,  53.— Hudson,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 113  (Buenos 
Ayres,  rare  j  Entre  Rios). 

Ttjrannufi  ynca,  Licht.,  Nomoncl.  1854,  16  (BrazU ;  Guiana). 

Tyrannus  incaf  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  Nov.  26,  1861,  383  (Bolivia ;  Mua.  P.  L.  S.  ct  BeroL ; 
ex  '*  Licht.  in  Mus.  Berol.") ;  Catal.  1861,  2:17,  No.  1453 (Bolivia).— Pelz.,  Om. 
Bras.  1871,  118  (Goiaz,  Rio  Vermelho,  Serrado,  and  Cuyaba). 

f  Ttfrannus  aurijlamma,  Burm.,  J.  f.  O.  July,  1860,  246  (Mendoza). 

Sp.  Ch.— Wing,  3.50-4.00;  tail,  3.10-3.30;  bill,  from  nostril,  .40, 
width  at  base  .30,  depth  .20 ;  tarsus,  .60 ;  middle  toe,  .42.  Tail  even,  or 
(apparently)  vtry  slightly  emarginated.  Extreme  end  of  outer  primary 
attenuated.*  Above  dull  smoky  slate,  the  wings  and  tail  with  narrow 
paler  edgings.  Below  mouse-gray,  becoming  paler  and  (in  young  at 
least)  somewhat  tinged  with  i)ale  sulphur-yellow  posteriorly.  BiH  and 
feet  blackish.  Adult :  Entire  pileum  black,  with  a  central  concealed 
patch  of  clear  lemon-yellow.  Young:  Pileum  smoky  brownish  slate, 
like  the  bacl^ 

Hab. — ^Bolivia  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.);  Paraguay  (D'Orb.);  Buenos  Ayres 
(Hudson) ;  Brazil  (Pelzeln) ;  Pebas,  Pern  (Mus.  Vassar  College). 

Eemaeks. — ^This  very  strongly  marked  species  is  so  very  different 
iroxxk  the  other  Tyranni  in  both  coloration  and  the  details  of  external 
form  as  to  suggest  strong  doubts  of  its  being  properly  referable  to 
this  genus  at  all.  It  surely  presents  a  very  great  contrast  to  T.  mag- 
mrostris.    There  are,  however,  such  variations  of  form  among  the  spe- 

*Dr.  Sclater,  in  his  description  of  Tyrannm  inca  (1.  c),  says  tbat  "the  external  pri- 
maries arc  acuminated  towards  the  points,  the  first  three  being  also  deeply  emai^nated 
0  4  inch  from  their  extremities."  This  is  very  different  from  the  shape  of  the  quiUs  in 
the  single  specimen  I  have  been  able  to  examine  (an  immatnre  female,  belonging  to  tho 
Moseum  of  Vassar  College),  in  which  all  the  quills  except  the  first  are  very  broad  at 
the  ends,  the  first  only  being  emarginated  and  attenuated  at  tho  tip.  This  discrepancy 
may,  however,  be  owing  to  difference  of  sex  or  age. 
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cies  usually  assigned  to  this  genus,  as  here  restricted,  that  a  further 
subdivision  would  necessitate  a  considerable  number  of  generic  groups — 
almost  one  for  every  species — ^so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  better 
to  leave  this  species  in  the  genus  Tyrannm^  and  consider  it  as  repre- 
senting the  opposite  extreme  of  size  and  form  from  T.magnirostris. 

The  above  diagnosis  is  drawn  up  partly  from  Dr.  Sclater's  description 
of  the  adult  as  cited,  and  in  part  from  an  immature  female  in  the 
Museum  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  K  Y.,  collected  at  Pebas, 
E.  Peru,  by  the  late  Professor  Orton. 

II. — Descriptions  of  New  Races, 

1.— LICHENOPS  PERSPICILLATUS,  /?.  ANDINUS. 

HchenopB  perspicillatus,  /?.  andinus,  Rmow.  MS. 

Ch. — Similar  to  L.perspidllatus  (a.per8picillattis)j  but  having  the  white 
on  the  primaries  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  quills  beyond  the  sinua- 
tion  of  the  outer  webs. — Hab.  Western  South  America,  from  Chili  to 
New  Granada. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  Liclienqps  in  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum  teveaJs  a  very  marked  and  constant  difference  between 
specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  from  western  South  America  on  the  other.  In  the  former, 
of  which  there  are  nine  adult  males  before  me,  representing  the  above- 
named  localities,  the  white  patch  on  the  primaries  extends  anteriorly  to 
the  end  of  the  primary-coverts,  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  outer 
webs  of  the  seven  exterior  quills  being  of  this  color,  while  the  shafts 
are  in  some  specimens  pure  white  throughout;  the  latter,  however,  is  by 
no  means  usually  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  exceptional. 
In  the  Chilian  examples,  of  which  there  are  three  adult  males,  the  black 
at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  which  in  the  Eastern  form  is  wholly  con- 
cealed by  the  overlying  primary-coverts,  extends  as  far  as  the  sinuation 
of  the  edge  of  the  quills,  the  white  being  thus  restricted  to  only  a^ttle 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  quills  from  the  ends  of  the  coverts. 
Only  six,  instead  of  seven,  of  the  qiulls  have  white  on  the  outer  webs ; 
the  shafts  are  black  throughout,  while  the  black  on  the  inner  web  is 
increased  in  proportion  with  that  on  the  outer. 

A  careful  measurement  of  the  whole  series  gives  the  following  result : 

'    •  Eastern  specimens. 

Wiug,  3.45-3.65;  tail,  2.4&-2.70;  tarsas,  1.05-1.12. 

Western  specimene. 
Wing,  3.60-3.80;  tail,  2.55-2.70;  taraiia,  1.05-1.15.* 

I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  tangible  differences  between  the  females 
of  the  two  races  beyond  the  larger  size  of  the  Chilian  examples,  the 

•  Tlie  mimlmiim  is  represented  by  the  specimen  from  Bogota,  except  in  regard  to  the 
tarsus^  which  is  shortest  in  a  Chilian  example. 
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measurements  of  the  two  series  comparing  as  follows,  there  being  three 
specimens  of  each  in  the  collection : 

Eastern  tpedmenB 

.Wing,  3.10-3.35;  tail,  2.55;  tarsus,  1.05-1.10. 

Chilian  examples 

Wing,  3.20-3.25;  tail,  2.50-2.70;  tarsus,  1.08-1.12. 

Following  is  the  principal  synonymy  of  the  species  : 

LiCHENOPS  PERSPICILLATUS. 

o.  perapicillaius, 

Le  CUgnoty  ou  Traquet  a  lunettey  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Y,  1806,  234. 
Spectacle  Warller,  Lath.,  Synop.  U,  2,  1784,  452,  No.  50. 
Motadlla  perspicillatay  Gmel.,  S.  N.  1, 1783,  939  (quotes  Buff.  &  Lath.,  U.  cc). 
Sylvia  perspidllata,  LAxk.,  Ind.  Om.  II,  1790,  524. 
(Enanthc perspicillata,  Viehx.,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXI,  1818,  433  (Paraguay). 
AdaperspicUlatay  D'Orb.,  Voy.  Ois.  1839,  339  (BoUvia). 

lAdimops  perspioillata,  Darwin,  Zool.  Beag.  Ill,  1841,  51,  52,  pL  9  (La  Plota).— 
BoxAP.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 194  (part ;  La  Plata).— Cabak.  &.  Heine,  Mus.  Hein. 
n,  1859,  47  (Brazil).— Sol.,  Catal.l8e2,  203,  No.  1239  (S.  Brazil;  Bolivia).— 
SCL.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  141  (Buneos  Ajtcs).- Hudson,  P.  Z.  S.  1809,  432 
(do.).— Sternberg,  J.  f.  0. 1869, 262  (do.).— Durnf.,  Ibis,  1878, 60 (do. ;  descr. 
nest  and  eggs). 
,  Fluvicola  perepidllata,  D'Ord.  &  Lafr.,  Mag.  de  Zool.  1837,  58.— Hartl.,  Ind. 
Azara,  1847,  12,  15. 
Suiriri  chorreadoy  Azara,  Apunt.  Ill,  1805,  453,  No.  182. 

jifiwcicflpa  nf<7n'caw»,  ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXI,  1818,  454  (Paraguay;  exVieilL,  1.  c); 
£nc.  M^th.  1823,  828. 
Elainea  nigricans^  Gray,  Gen.  1, 1849,  251. 
Perspicilla  leucopteraj  Swainson,  Jardine's  Nat.  Libr.  X,  Fiycatchen,  1838,  106,  pi.  9 

(quotes  *'Azara,  III,  453*0. 
Zichenops  crytliroptera,  Gould,  Zool.  Beag.  Ill,  1841,  51,  52,  pi.  9  (banks  of  the  Plata ; 

quotes  "  Swainson's  Nat.  Libr.  X,  p.  106"). 
Ada  eommeremiy  Less.,  Traitd,  I,  1831,  388  (=<^  ad.;  Paraguay). 

0.  andinus, 

"Lichenops  per8picillatu8j^^  AuCT.  (ex  Chili). 

2.— DACNI8  PULCHERRIMA,  p,  AUREINUCHA.  ^ 

Dacnis  pulcherriTnaj  /?.  aureinucha,  RiDGW.  MS. 

Ch.— Wing,  2.55;  tail,  1.60;  bill,  from  nostril,  .43;  tarsus,  .60;  mid- 
dle toe,  .50.  Similar  to  D.  pulcherrima,  but  bill  much  longer  and  less 
conical ;  the  nuchal  crescent  deep  golden  orange,  instead  of  straw-yellow; 
the  chin  and  throat  dull  gray,  instead  of  deep  black. 

Head  (except  underneath),  anterior  portion  and  sides  of  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  upper  tail-coverts  deep  velvety  black;  wing-coverts  dark 
ultramarine  blue;  remiges  and  rectrices  black,  edged  with  dark  blue ; 
inner  webs  of  two  outer  rectrices  with  a  large  terminal  patch  of  white. 
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Middle  of  the  back  (longitudinally),  whole  nunp,  and  entire  lower  parts 
pale  grayish  buff,  the  abdomen  and  crissum  whitish,  the  jugulum  clearer 
buff,  and  the  rump  decidedly  "  opalescent.'^  Chin  and  throat  dull  gray. 
Ifape  crossed  by  a  large  crescentic  patch  of  deep  golden  orange,  alto- 
gether different  in  color  from  the  jugulum. 

The  bill  of  this  race  is  so  very  different  in  form  from  that  of  typical 
D.  puleherrimaj  and  more  especially  from  that  of  the  other  Ikicnij  as  to 
almost  refer  it  to  another  genus. 

The  type-specimen  is  from  Ecuador,  and  was  received  from  Mr.  Ber- 
nardo Thiel,  through  my  friend  Mr.  Jos^  0.  Zeledon,  of  Costa  Eica. 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  its  nearest  relative,  D.  pul- 
cherrima^  may  be  more  precisely  expressed  as  follows : 

o.  PULCHERRIMA. — ^Nape  bright  straw-yellow,  not  conspicuonsly  different  from  the 
color  of  the  jugulum;  throat  deep  black,  abruptly  contrasted  with  the  buff  of  the 
jugulum.  Bill  moderately  elongated,  measuring,  from  the  nostril,  .30-.37,  along  the 
culmen,  .45-50.  Wing,  2.60-2.75;  tail,  1.65-1.80.— JBfaJ.,  New  Granada  to  Eastern 
Peru.* 

li.  AUREiNUCHA. — ^Nape  deep  golden  orange^  totally  different  in  color  from  the  jugu- 
lum; throat  dull  grayish,  not  abruptly  contrasted  with  the  color  of  the  Jugulum. 
Bill  much  elongated,  measuring,  from  the  nostril,  .43,  along  the  culmen,  .70.  Wing, 
2.55;  tail,  1.60.— JETat.,  Ecuador. 

3.— PARUS  RUFESCENS,  0.  NEGLECTUS. 
Farus  rufescens,  /?.  neglectus,  Ridgw.  MS. 

Ch. — Similar  to  typical  rtifeacenSy  but  sides  grayish,  only  slightly 
tinged  with  rusty,  instead  of  wholly  bright  chestnut-rufous,  or  rust-red. 

Hab. — Coast  of  California. 

All  of  the  many  Californian  specimens  of  this  species  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  agree  in  the  above  characters,  by  which  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  more  northern  examples.  The 
typical  race  extends  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  Eiver, 
Mr.  Hensliaw  having  the  past  summer  obtained  it  along  that  stream  in 
Northern  Oregon.  The  specimens  which  he  secured  show  no  approach 
to  the  Californian  form,  being  quite  indistinguishable  from  Sitkan  ex- 
amples. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  difference,  so  far  as 
coloration  is  concerned,  consists  solely  in  that  indicated  above — ^the 
entire  sides  in  true  rufescens  being  bright  rust-red,  or  chestnut-rufous, 
quite  as  uniform  and  continuous  as  that  of  the  back,  but  lighter.  The 
bill  is  also  decidedly  more  slender. 

*  Five  specimens  measured.   The  principal  synonymy  of  the  typical  race  is  as  foUows : 

BaCNIS  PULCHERRIMA,  a.  PULCHERRIMA. 

Dacnis  puleherrimaj  ScL.,  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  Oct.  1853,  479  (New  Granada);  P.  Z.  S. 

1654,  252  (do.);  1855,  84,  137;  Catal.  1861,  51,  No.  315,  pi.  8  (New  Granada); 

Ibis,  1863,  316  (Bogota;  monographic).— Cass.,  Pr.Philad.  A.cad.  1864,  270.— 

ScL.  &  Salv.,  Nom.  Nootr.,  1873, 16,  No.  9  (Columbia).— Bouc,  Cat.  Av.  1876, 

239,  No.  7430. 
Nmasia  iorquaia,  Du  Bus,  Bull.  Ac.  Bmx.  XXII,  1855, 155. 
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The  principal  synonymy  of  each  of  the  two  forms  of  this  species  is 

as  follows : 

Parus  kufescens. 

a,  rufesoent, 

Parus  rufesoens,  Towns.,  Jour.  Philad.  Acad.  1837, 190  (Colombia  River). — Aud.,  Onu 
Biog.  IV,  1838,  371,  pi.  353;  Synop.  1839,  80;  B.  Am.  II,  1841, 158,  pi.  li«9.— 
Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858, 394  (part);  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  No.  295;  Beview,  1861, 
83  (part).— Coop.  &  Suckl.,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rop.  XII,  ii,  1860, 194  (Wasliingttiu 
Terr.).— Sol.,  Catal.  1861, 14,  No.  86  (Ft  Steilacoom).— Dall  &  Banxist., 
Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  I,  1869,  280  (Sitka).— Cooper,  Am.  Nat.  1869,  75  (Mon- 
tana); Cm.  Cal.  I,  1870,  47  (part).— COUES,  Key,  1872,  81  (part);  Check  List, 
1873,  No.  34;  B.  N.  W.  1874,  22  (part). 
Pasdle  n^fescens,  Bonap.,  Consp.  I,  1850,  230. 

Parus  ^^sitohensis,  Kittl."  (Gray,  Hand-1.  I,  p.  232). 

p.  negledus, 

'Pants  rufesoenSf^^  Gamb.,  Pr.  Philad.  Acad.  1847,  155  (Monterey,  Cal. ;  abundant). — 
Heerm.,  Jour.  Philad.  Acad.  II,  1852,  364  (near  San  Francisco,  June);  Pacific 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  42  (California).— Cass.,  lUustr.  B.  Cal.  Tex.  etc. 
1853,  18  (part). — Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  394  (part;  specs,  from  California); 
Review,  1864,  83  (part).- Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  47  (part).— Brewst., 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Jan.  1878,  20  (descr.  young). 
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The  separate  catalogues  comprised  iu  the  above  general  one  are  all 
published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,'^ 
Washington,  Volume  I,  that  of  the  Birds  of  Dominica  occupying  pp. 
46-^9  5  that  of  St.  Vincent,  pp.  185-198 ;  those  of  Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
pp.  232-242  J  that  of  Grenada,  pp.  265-278 ;  that  of  Martmique,  pp.  349^ 
300;  that  of  Guadeloupe,  pp.  449-402. 

New  York,  March  20, 1879. 
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Bucephala  clangula,  p.  americana 447 

Buck  Antelope 218 

BufiWoCalf 204 

BvlSMo  Meat,  warrior 304,306 

BuffiJo  Scout 205 
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Bnffido  with  Hole  in  its  JB«r..... 205 

Bnff-lireMted  Sandpiper 1^ 

Buffle-head 447 

BngFiah «,884 

B  olim  nlua  altematas 150 

Bnll-head  Snipe 440 

Bullock's  Oriole 132,184,421 

^lest 421 

BuiTowingOwI 151,232 

Bateo  albicaa^la 156 

Bnteo  albicandatus 118,154 

Bateoborealis 154 

Bnteo  borealis,  0.  calnma 486 

Buteo  borealis  var.  krideri jk      154 

Buteo  "calums" 8»1 

Bnteo  (Craxirex)  albicaudatns 154 

Buteoelegans 443 

Buteo  erj-tbronotns 155 

Bnteo  harlani 154,156 

Buteo  leucnms 154 

Butco  Ibieatus,  0.  elegans 436 

Bnteo  pennsylvanicus . .  66, 154,  IM,  236, 273, 278, 487 

Bnteo  pterodes 1 56 

Buteo  Bwainsoni « 164,156 

Buteo  tricolor 155 

Buteo  unicinctna  harrisi 154 

Butorides  virescens  ...  66, 165, 196, 236, 241, 274, 275, 
278,360,302,442,460,487 

Breeding  of 165 

Nests 165 

Butter  Ball 447 

Buzzard,  warrior 204,208 

Cabani8,Dr 478 

Cabbage  palm 234,271 

Caddoes 209 

Ca<luln8  fnsifonnis .' 12, 28 

Ca;rebid» 66,190 

C  alamospiza  bicolor 128 

Calidris  orenaria 161,197,450,488 

California,  Central,  Partial  List  of  the  Birds.  888 

California  Condor 437 

California,  Descriptions  of  New  Shells  from.  46 

California,  FoesU  Mollask  fvom  Tertiariee  of.  10 

Califamia  Gnll 448 

California,    Postpliocene  Fossils  in  Coast 

Bange 3 

California  Salmon 60 

California  Squirrel  Hawk 487 

Califoraian  Bowick's  Wren ; 402 

Calif omian  Blaok-capped  Green  Wairbler. ,.  407 

Califomian  Bluebird 308 

Califomian  House  Fineh 413 

Califomian  Mountain  Jay 422 

Califomian  Mountain  Quail 438 

Nests 439 

Califomian  Orange-crowned  Warbler 404 

Califomian  Pigmy  Owl 434 

Califomian  Purple  Finch 413 

Califoniian  Song  Sparrow 417 

Nests 417 

Califomian  Tertiary  Fossils 26 

Califomian  Valley  Jay 422 

Califomian  Valley  QuaU 439 
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Califomian  Winter  Wren 403 

Califomian  Woodpecker 430 

Calliope  Humming-bird 426 

Calliostoma  annnlatnm 20 

CalUpepla  squamata 118,160 

Calliste  versicolor 190,260,487 

Callistochiton 297 

Callistochiton  palmuhitus 297, 343 

Callistoplan 297 

Callochiton 295 

Callochiton  interstinctus \.     831 

Caloosahatchee  Biver  overflowed 304 

Calypteanmo 9,391,392,393,427 

Caljpte  costs) 395 

Campy  lorhynchns  brunneicapiUns 118 

Canace  obscnra .' 393, 438 

CanadaGoose 446 

Canada  porcupine,  Oooorrenoe  o^  in  West 

Virginia 264 

Canadian  Salmon-Trout 82 

Cancelkria 12,16,20 

Canfleld,Dr 47 

Canon  Bond  of  St.  Andrews 267 

CaflonWren 402 

Canthorinus  occidentalls 246 

Canvas-back  Duck 447 

Cape  Cod,  Capture  of  Black-flsh  off 18 

Capes  of  Delaware 5 

Caprimulgidaj.'. 145,427 

Caprimnlgus 142,143 

Caprimnlgns  grallarius 143, 144 

Caprimnlgus  guinensis 143 

Caprimnlgns  laticandatus 144 

Caprimulgns  vlrginianns 450 

Caprimulgus  vociferus 143,144 

Caracara  Eagle 154 

Eggs 154 

Nests 154 

Carangidffi.' 376 

Carangns 876 

Carangus  chrysus 376 

Carangns  hippus 370 

Carangus  pisqnetos 376 

Carcharias 887 

Carcharias  americanus 387 

CarohariidjB 887 

Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  coccinous .......      129 

Cardinal's  nest 132 

Cardium  oentifilosum 28 

Cardium  consors 24 

Cardium  prooeram 11,24,27,28 

Carinaria 285 

C  armiol,  J 476 

Carolina  Dove 157 

Eggs 157 

Carotige 855 

Carpenter,  Dr 2, 282. 290, 202, 295, 300, 302, 305 

Carpodacus  ••  calif oinicus" 391,393 

Caipodacus  cassini 393,413 

Carpodacus  frontalis,  y.  rhodocolpns 413 

Can>04lacus  frontalis  (var.  rhodocolpns) 390 

Carpodacus  purpureus,  {i.  califomicna 413 

Carpodacus  "  rhodocolpus  " 391, 892 

Carpodectes  ultidus 252,255 

Ca8»in,Mr 33« 
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Cflssin'fi  Pnrplo  Finch 413 

Casaln's  Vireo 410 

Cnstsof  Indian  heads 201 

Catcsby 264 

Cathartca  atratns 157,195 

CathartidiB 437 

Catherine  Germain 206 

Catberpes  "consijersus" 891 

Catberpes  mexicanus,  fj.  conspersaa. . .% 402 

Caulolatilns 45 

Caulohitilus  chrysopa 42,43 

Caululatilaa  cyanops 42 

Canlohitilaa  micropa 42,43 

Cedar  "Wax-'wing 411 

Central  Pack  Menagerie 461 

f  Centrophanea  hipponicns ,  —     805 

Centropriatia 880 

Centropriatia  atrarina  880 

Ccntoma  aurifrona 151 

Centums  flaviventria 151 

CephalopteridfB 886 

Ceraatoma  XuttallU 12,28 

Ceratacanthua  anrantiacoa 246,807 

Ceratiaa 217,227,228 

Ceratlaa  nolboUll 217 

Ceratiaa  uranoacopua 228, 231 

Ceratiidffi,  Note  on   227 

Ceratlinro 215,216,217,227 

Ceratophoma 297 

Ceratoptera 386 

Ceratoptera  vampima 886 

Ceritbidea  aacrata 8,12,28 

Ceritbiopaia  aaaimiUata 12,27 

CoTtbia  "americana" 801,393 

Certhia  £uniliari8, /3.  amerioana 401 

CertbiidH) 401 

Ccrtbiola? 190,269 

Certbiohi  atrata 190,269,487 

Certbiola  dominicana 56. 233, 239, 455, 487 

Certhiola  ftontalia 453 

Certbiola  martinicana 354, 487 

Ccrtbiola  aaccharina 190, 487 

Certbiola  ap 278 

Ceryle 458 

Cerj'le  alcyon 62, 142, 193, 272, 859, 891, 883, 432, 

459,487 

Ceryle  americana 142 

Ceryle  americana  rar.  cabaniai 142 

Ceryle  torqnata 487 

Cbachalae 159 

Cbienopaetta 869 

Cbccnopactta  oblonga 371 

Cba?nopaetta  ocellaria 370 

Cbietoderma 286 

Chetopleura 296,329 

Cbrctoploura  gemma 296, 343 

T  Cbojtopleara  Hartwegii 296, 829, 343 

C  hffitoplenra  llgnoaa 304 

Cbietoplenra  mnacosa 804 

Cbffitoplcura  nnttallil 830 

CboGtoplcara  Peruviana 296 

ChiEtopleura  vespertina 804 

Cbfftura 353 

ChoBtnra  ap.  f 192, 272, 487 

Chsctura  dominicana 467 


Cbeetnra  pelagic* 145 

Chffitura  poliura O 

Cha^tnra  vauxi 393 

Challenger 228,281,250 

Chamsca  faaciata 390,392.402 

Chamaiid» 197,238.402 

ChamaDpelia  paaaerina. . .  .3, 60, 67, 156. 196, 237, 241. 
276,277,860,460,487 

Neata 158 

Champ  Flore 330 

Chaparral  Cook. 432 

Chapman  Bird 193 

Charadrlidas 67,241,276,440,461 

Charadrina  folvaa  var.  virginicna 162 

Charadriua  helTeticua 450 

Cbai-adrina  plnyialia 430 

Charadriua  aemipalmatna 450 

Cbarndrioa  virginlcas 67, 165, 197, 241, 276. 893, 

461,488 

Charadriua  vocifems 430 

Charadriua  wilaonius 4r4 

Chans 80 

Cha-ae-yun-nuh 204 

Chaamodea 872 

Chaamodea  boaqnianua 373 

Chaamodea  noTemUneatua 373 

Chaamodea  quadrifkaciatna 873 

Chat 65 

ChatiUo 133 

Chaugh 460 

Cbanlelaamua  atreperua 170,446 

Chaunadna» 222 

Chaunax 223 

Chaunax  pictua 222 

Chenalbatua 444 

Chen  buccinator 444 

Chen  hyperboreus 160,444 

Chen  road.. 444 

Cherokeea 202 

Cheaapeako 5 

Chewick 65 

Cheyennea 202,203,208 

Cblckaaawa 202 

Chicken  Hawk 104,278 

Chief  Killer,  warrior 204,208 

CbUlchthya 366 

Cbilichthya  apengleri 366 

Chilichthya  teatudineua 246 

Cbilomycterua 366 

Chilomyctema  geometricua 366 

Chione  dionica 24 

Chione  aimiUima U,28 

Chione  snccincta 3»11,28 

Chironectea 223 

ChinmecteaBougainTillii 222 

Chironectea  gibbua 216 

Chironectea  IflBvigatua 216 

Chironectea  maimoratua 216 

Chironectea  neaogallioua 216 

Chironectea  pictua 216 

Chironectea  tumidus 216 

Cbiroatoma 383 

Chiroatoma  menidlum 383 

Cbiroatoma  notatum 383 

Cbisi-se^luh 204 
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Chiton  abyBsomm 310 

Chiton  aculcatos 300 

Chiton  albns 314,815,322 

Chiton  alveolae 315 

Chiton  amicnlatna 1,307,810 

Chiton  armatns 304 

Chiton  articDhitus 205,207,311,343 

Chiton  aseUoides 322 

Chiton  aaelluB 815,318 

Chiton  assimilis 207,344 

Chiton  anstralia 331 

Chiton  BrandUi 2,328 

Chiton  cf^etanuB 200 

Chiton  californicna 304,833 

Chiton  oancellatofl 815 

Chiton  chlamys 811 

Chiton  cfliatas 803 

Chiton  cinomia 200,201,818,310,320,823 

Chiton  coehitaa 805 

Chiton  Colliei 803 

Chiton  consimilis 804 

Chiton  Cumingil 207,344 

Chiton  dentiens 823 

Chitondispar 331 

Chiton  Emersonianns 308 

Chiton  Emersonii 308 

Chiton  EschacholtzU 304,305 

Chiton  fiiscicnlaria 200 

Chiton  Flomingius 325 

Chiton  fhlgetrum 1,323 

Chiton  fulminatufl 318,325 

Chitongigaa 800 

Chiton  (Hamachiton,  Platysemua)  Woeancs- 

senakii 305 

Chiton  (Hamachiton,  Stenoaemua)  lineata. . .      820 

Chiton  Hanloyi 319 

Chiton  Hartwcgii 320,330 

Chiton  Hindsil a04 

Chiton  insignia. 327 

Chiton  islandicns 315 

Chiton  IsBvigatuB 324 

Chiton  l»vi8 201,320 

Chiton  lataa 320,325 

Chiton  (Leptochiton)  iuterstinctas 331 

Cliiton  lignosaa 304 

Chiton  limacifomiia 830 

Chiton  lividua 323 

Chiton  longicymba 331 

Chiton  magdalenals 330 

Chiton  marginatus 820 

Chiton  marmoTatiia 201 

Chiton  marmoTona 2,324 

Chiton  mendicarins 319 

Chiton  Mcrckii 304 

Chiton  Mertenaii 331,332 

Chiton  minimoa 320,322 

Chiton  Monteroyonais 304 

Chiton  muBcosna 303 

Chiton  NnttallU 330 

Chiton  olivncouB 284 

Chiton  omataa.  .  # 304 

f  Chiton  oryza 322 

Chiton  PaUaaii 290,309 

Chiton  pectinataa 330 

Chiton  FemTionua 329 
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Chiton  (Phsenochiton,  Hamachiton,  Stenose- 

mus)  Mert«n8ii 332 

Chiton  piceiiB 291,325 

Chiton  pnnctatua 800,324,325 

Chiton  puniccua 321 

Chiton  Eisaoi 315 

Chiton  ruber 320,324 

Chiton  sagrinatns 322 

Chitonacabor 333 

Chiton  scrobiculatuB 323 

Chiton  seUger 208 

Chiton  setoaua 303 

Chiton  Bitkenaia 311,328 

Chiton  BquamoBUB 200,300 

Chiton  Stolleri 201,311 

Chiton  Bnbmannorea 327 

Chiton  Stokesii 207,310,344 

Chiton  (SymmetTogephyruB)  Pallaaii 289 

Chiton  tunlcatna 297,300,313 

Chiton  Tespertinua 304 

Chiton  vcBtituB 307,310 

Chiton  WoBBneaaenskU 304,305 

Chitonelloidea 302 

ChitoncUoida 302 

ChiloneUna 200 

ChitonellaBfikBciatoa 299,314,344 

ChitonelluBBp 291 

Chitones  IrregnbireB 303 

Chitonea  Begularea 314 

ChitonidaB 1,281,285,286,280,292,301 

ChitoniBCUB 299 

ChitonB  . .  281, 282, 283, 286, 287, 288, 280. 290, 291, 202, 
204, 205, 297, 299, 300, 304, 311, 318, 320, 321 

Chlamydochiton 1,299,307,310 

Chlamydochiton  amiculata 307 

Chlamydochiton  amiculatuB 310 

Chlomydochilon  veatitua 307 

CliloreBtcB  aglaia) 147 

Chlorostoma  Pfeifferi 12 

Choctaw 204 

Choerojulia 374,375 

Choliba 92,133 

ChondcBtcB  grammica 126, 391, 302, 303, 415 

'Choneplax 299 

ChondroBtoma 83 

Chordeiles  acntipennia  var.  texensia 146 

CbonlcilcB  henryi 146 

Choi'deilcB  popctuc 145 

Choi-deilea  popetuo  (3.  henryi) 146, 427 

ChordcilcB  texonslB , 145 

ChoroBtoma  Pfeifferi 30 

Chriolax 874 

ChriBtmaa-aah 348 

Chroococephalna  atricilla 172 

Chromia 246 

Chryaodomua  Diegoensia 29 

ChryBomitris  lawrcncil 390, 301, 414 

ChryBomitria  pinnB 300,301,303,414 

ChryBomitriapBaltria 301, 392, 393, 413, 414 

ChryaomitriB  triatia 126,413,414 

Chryaotia  augaata 62,487 

ChryBotiB  ffuQdlngi 186,193,487 

Church,  W,  S 476 

Cicero 62,04 

Ciconiaalba 451 
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Cien-Sttnte  McjicAno 133 

Ciliata 306 

Ciliata  argentaU 349 

Cinclida 387 

CiBclocerthia  gnttaralis 486 

Cinclocerthia  rufioaatU 52, 187, 239, 453, 486 

Cinclua  mexicanns 391,393,397 

Cinnamon  Teal 446 

Circna  cyaneus  hadsonioa 154 

Circofl  hndaonius 154,435 

Ciirieomus 366 

Cixrisomns  testndfncoa 366 

Cirrisomus  trichocophalas 366 

Cirrisomus  tnrgidus 366 

Citharichthys 369 

Clackamas  Rirer,  IS'otes  on  Fishes  tvom. ....       69 

Clackamas  Biver.Troat  from 72 

Clangula  glaacion 241, 487 

Clark 290 

Clark  Mills,  casts  of  heads 201 

Clarke,  T.E 228 

Clark's  Grebe 449 

Clark's  Nutcracker 422 

Clathurella  Conrodinna 29 

dementia  sabdiaphana 11,28 

Clidoderma 345 

Cliff  Swolloi^ : 408 

Clinostomus 83 

Clock-oU 17 

Club  Foot 205 

Clupanodon  aureus 30,33 

Clupea  menhaden 5,30 

Clupea  tj-rannus 30 

Clupea  tyranuus  of  Latrobe 5 

ClupeidiB 384 

Co-a-bote-ta 213 

Coccyzus  amcricanns 150,300,302,432 

Coccyrns  minor,  62, 193, 234, 240, 272, 278, 359, 459, 487 

Cockrico 278 

Cod-flsh 18 

Cojrebidio 233,239,269,3:4,455 

Cohoo 204,200 

Colaptes  auratus 431 

Colaptes  auratus,  I?,  mexicanns 430. 

Colapt<es  auratus,  y.  hybridus 430 

Colaptes  "ayresi" 431 

Colaptes  chrysnides 431 

Colaptes  hybridus 431 

Colaptes  "mexicanns" 301,392,393 

Colardean,  l>r 456,4.-58 

Colardcan,  Monsieur  — .*. 455 

Colardeau,  Monsieur  St  Felix 457 

Colibri : 60,272 

Colibri  gorge  rouge 358 

CoUett,  R 346,348 

Collins,  Capt  Joseph  \r 257, 201 

CoUisella 337,338,339 

Colliselhi  patina 339 

Collisella  patina  var.  normolis  sivo  pinta- 

dina 340 

Collisella  sybaritica 341 

Collisella  testndinalis  var.  alveus 340 

Collisella  t^'studinalis  var.  Cumin ji^i 340 

Collisella  tcstudinalis  var.  ocbracca 340 

Collisella  tcstudinalis  var.  patina 340 
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CoULsella  testndinalis  var.  testudinalia 339 

Collisellaf  triangularis 341 

Collurio  ludovicianus 411 

CoUurio  ludovicianus,  fi.  excubitotides 411 

Collurio  ludovicianus  var.  excubitoroides. ..      12G 

Colorado,  Mountains  of 114 

Comanches 202,203,213 

Come-uh'see-vah  (Wolfs  MaiTow) 207 

Come-uh-sn-rah 204 

Common  Crow 422 

Common  Flying  Toad 373 

Common  Fool'flsh •      367 

Common  Frog-fish 21€ 

Common  Garfish 246 

Conchs 245 

Conspectus  Tyrannorum 467 

Contoims  boroalU 137,391,802,393.424 

Contopus  richaxtlsoni 137. 391, 392, 393, 425 

Contopus  vircns 137 

Conus  califomicuB. 12;30 

Cook,  Capt.  Caleb 16 

Cook,  Solomon 16 

Cooper,  Dr 431 

Cooper,  Mr.  Juan 117 

Cooper's  nawk 435 

Coot 237,241,443 

Cope,  Prof 75 

Copperopolis 427,435 

Columba  anrita 450 

Columba  corensis 66, 196, 275, 360, 460, 487 

Columba  flavirostris 157 

Eggs 157 

Nests 157 

Columba  fasciata 391 

Columba  leucocephala 237, 241, 450, 487 

Columba  leucopt«ra 450 

Columba  martiulca 450 

Columba  my stica 450 

Columba  passcrina 450 

Columba  portoricensis 450 

Columbia  Stilmon 60 

ColumbidtB 66, 196, 237, 241, 275, 360, 435, 437, 460 

Colus  Bnpetithouarsi  ? 29 

Col^'mbus  paciflcus 395 

Colj-mbus  scptcntrionalis 395 

Colym bus  torquatus 393 

Coming  to  the  Grove 213 

Coral 245 

Corbeau 208,273 

Nests 268 

Corbuhk  lutoola 11,27 

Coixjphium 298,324 

Corepbinm  ochinatum 298, 344 

Cormorants 447,448 

Cornfield  Duck 169,170 

Co^^-idrc 422 

Cor\MiH  amcricanus 39, 393, 422 

Corvua  cauriuns 395, 422 

Corvus  ossifrop^is 422 

Corynolophus 217, 218, 227, 230 

Corynoloplius  Reinluirdti 219, 228 

Costa  Rica,  New  Species  of  Birds  fh>m 252 

CoHta  Kica,  Shells  from  Kitchenmidden 23 

CotuniicnlnH  p.n8.«icriniis 126 

Cotumiculns  perpallidus 895 
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Cotyle  riparia 125, 395 

Couch   26 

Couch,  Liout 310 

Couch's  Flycatcher 474 

Coucou  manioc 350 

Coues,  Dr 140,305,371,372,370,385 

Couea.  Eillott 285 

Cowbird 131,132.142.191 

Cow.fish 3W 

Crabier  noir 66 

Crajr  Floumlor  of  Europe 19 

Cvauljerry  Summit 264 

Cranes 443 

Craspeciochilus 319 

Cra.si)eilochilus  marginatus 320, 323 

C  ras^pedochit  on 207 

Craxirex  albicaudatus 154 

Craxirex  unicinctua 104 

Crcoperg 401 

Civpaudvolant  on  Totte-Chevro  roux,  do  la 

Guiano 143 

Crepidula  adnuca 12,27 

Crcpidula  navicclloides 29 

Civpidula  prinrepa 12, 28 

Ci-osU'd  Kumnier 240 

CrosttMl  nmmning-bird 278 

Crimson-throat  Humming-bird 60 

Xesta 60 

Cristivomer 73, 80, 81 

Ciistivomer  naraa ycush 81 

CiiHtivomer  siscowot 81 

Ci-oaker 378 

Crotophaga  ani  103,273,450,487 

Ci-ow  Elackbird 191 

Ciow« 422 

Cnicibulum  spinosum 12,27,28 

Crvptobnmchia    281, 330 

Cryptobranchia  alba 335 

Cr\-ptobi-anehia  conceutricA 334, 335 

Cryptobranchia  concent rica  var.  instabilis. .      335 

C ryptobrano hia  instabilis 335 

Cryptochiton 281,  299, 301, 311 

CrM>tochiton  .StcUeri 280,  299. 311, 344 

Cryi^toconchus 299 

Ciyi>toponchurt  monticularis 299, 314, 344 

Cr\i)todon  flrxuosua 28 

Cvyptoidea 205,299,302,307 

Cn7>tomya  calilbniica 28 

Cnn^toplax 299 

(^uba 4 

CuckiK).  four  o'clock  bin! 240 

Cuckoo  manioc 193, 272, 278, 459 

Cuckoos *. 62, 432 

CuculidflE C2. 193, 234, 240, 272, 350. 432, 459 

Cucului*  minor 450 

Culebra.  Shcll-niouuds  of C3 

Ciuuiugia  calitbmica '  11, 29 

( 'ui)idouia  cupido 160, 438 

Cupidoniu  cupido  var.  pallidicincta 159 

fCurcma 3g2 

Curlew 67,238,242 

Cusk 362,363 

C^^ier .4,300,348 

Cyanocitta  frontalis 391. 392, 393 

Cyanocit  la  stollcri,  fS.  frontalis 422 

Proc.  ISTaOlus.  78 3'J 
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Cyanoptera 250 

Cyanospiza  amoena 390, 391, 419 

Cyanospiza  ciria 1*9 

Cyanospiza  cyanca 128 

Cyanospiza  versicolor 118, 128 

Cybium 375 

Cybiura  acervnm 3,4 

Cvbiiuu  cabiilla 8 

Cybiiun  immaculatum 5 

Cj'bium  maculatmn 4,375 

Cybium,  Notes  on  American  Species  of 3 

Cybium  regale 3. 4. 375 

Cygnus  americanus 100,444 

Cylichna  318 

Cylichnaalba 12,28 

Cylichna  cyliudracea 29 

Cynoscion 377 

Cyuoscion  carolinensis 377 

Cynoscion  rcga.s -..      377 

Cyprinodon 384 

Cj-prinodou  variegatns 384 

CypruaodontidaB 384 

Cyprinus  (Lcuciscus)  canrinus 84 

Cj'prinus  oregonensis 82 

Cypselidaj '. 62, 192, 272, 350. 450 

CypscloideH  niger 459,  487 

Cypaolus  i  Acan  thylis  ox^Tira) 450 

Cypselus  collaris  (Ilirundo  pelagica) 450 

Dacni 485 

Pacnis  pulcherrima 484, 485 

Dacnis  i>ulchorrima,  a.  pulcherrima 485 

Bacnis  pulcherrinm,  f.  aureiiiacha 484. 58o 

Daclylopterus 372 

Dacty lopterus  volitans 245, 372 

Dafllaacuta 170,446 

Daflla  baliamcnaifl 230,241,487 

Dall,  W.  n 1,3,10,23,20,40,281,369 

Dasybatidaj 380 

Dasybatis 386 

Dasybatis  centrums 386 

Davenport,  Dr.  E.  C 412 

Dawsonia 208 

Dead  fish * 304 

DeKay 5,45,80,264 

DeKay,  Dr 303 

Demicgr(*tta  ludoviciana 164 

Dcndi-ocygna  antumnalis 169 

Dendrocygna  fulva 170, 445 

Dendrreca  a?8tiva 123, 301. 302, 393, 394. 404 

Dondrceca  audubonl 390, 301, 393, 394, 405 

Dendrceca  blackbumicB 123 

Dendroeca  capi  talis 454 

Dendj-oeca  coronata 123, 124, 300, 301, 405 

Dendra'ca  dominica  albilora 124 

Dendrreca  dominica  var.  albilora 123 

Dendrtrca  maculosa 123 

Dendrceca  nigrcscens 301,  .304, 406 

Dendra*ca  occidentalis 393. 394, 405 

Dendrreca  pennsylvanica 124 

Dendrreca  petechia 54, 56, 233, 230, 454 

Dendrreca  petechia  var.  mdanoptei-a 453, 480 

Dendrreca  petechia  var.  nificapilla 486 

Dendrreca  plumbea 55, 454, 486 

Dendrreca  nificapilla 353 

]nay33,  1879. 
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BcndriBca  rnflpila 853,454,486 

BendroBca  striata 124 

Dendneca  snperciliosa 124 

DendrcBca  townsendi 400 

Bcndroeca  vircns 486 

Dontalia 291 

Dentalium  hexagonnm l:}, 27,20 

Dentidium  semipoUtnm 20 

Deshayosiella 205,314 

Devil-flsh 386 

Diablotin 60,68 

Diapterns  Lefroyi 463 

Dibranchus 231,232 

Dibranchns  atlanticus 232 

Dichachlton 300 

Bichromanaasa  mfa 164 

Dinoplax 288 

Bioctes 467 

Dioctea  p^rrholaBma 467 

Diodontidffl 866 

Dipper 897 

Diver 198 

Diver  (Grebe?) 242 

Docoglossa 281,291.202.334 

Doctor  Bird 192,358 

Dogwood 364 

Dominica 48,50,185,488 

Dominica,  Catalogao  of  Birds  of. 48 

Doni^x  califomicuft 3 

Donax  flexuoBQs 11.28 

Dosinia  ponderosa 11, 27, 28 

Double  Vision,  petty  chief 204, 210 

Double-crcste*!  Cormorant 447 

Dove,  Ground 67 

Eggs 67 

Nest 67 

Doves 437 

Downy  "Woodpecker 150, 428 

Eggs 150 

Drillia  Hemphillii 12,27 

Drillia  penicUlttta 12,28 

Drillia  sp 29 

Drum 878 

Drummond-Hay,  Colonel  H.  M.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. .      173 ' 

Dry  Wood 205 

Drymonax 466 

Duck 230,444 

Duck  Hawk 240.460 

Dundas,G.,  esq.,  CM.  G 187,193 

Dusky  Grouse 438 

Eggs 438 

Nosts 438 

Dwarf  Cowbird 132.133,142 

Dwarf  Thrush •     396 

Dytes  anritus,  ^.  califomicus 449 

Dytes  "  callfomicus  " 892 

Eagles 434 

Eagle's  Head 204 

Eastport,    Me.,    Glyptocephalus  acatlionus 

from 19 

Eberhard 291 

EclioncididiB 380 

Echeneis 380,381 

Echeneis  australis 381 
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Echeneis  jacob(ea 381 

Echcneis  lineatus 381 

Echeneis  naucrat^s 380, 381 

Echcneis  osteochir 381 

Echeneis  remora 380, 381 

Eck-e-mah-ats  (Buck  Antelope) 218 

Eck-e-nah-ais 205 

Ectopistes  migratoria 431 

Edinburgh  ...V us 

Edwards 268 

Eel-llkoflsh ' 245 

Elainea  martlnica 59, 191, 270, 357,  ■158, 487 

Elainea  nigricans 484 

Ela  inea  pagana 59 

Elaineariisii 58 

Elainea  snbpagana 50 

Elanoides  forficatus 153 

Elanus  leucurus 153, 435 

Elaterid® 7 

Eldridge,  C.  M.,  esq 51 

Elliot,  Mr.  D.  G 8 

Elopide 3g4 

Elops 384 

Elops  saurus 3g4 

Emberiza  ollvacea 450 

Emheriza  oryzivora 450 

Erabemagra  rufivirgata 128, 130, 248,  ::49 

Embemagra  rufivirgata,  a.  rufivirgata 248, 249 

Emhemagra rufivirgata,  8.  cm!isin>stris...248, 248 

Embemagra  rufivirgata,  y.  vertical  is 248, 248 

Emersonii,  Amicula - 208 

Emert4«i,Mr 46 

Erapidonax  acadicus 137 

Empidonax  diftioilis 383,435 

Enipidonax  flaviventris 137. 425 

Empidonax  hammondiv 391 ,  393, 394, 426 

Empidonax  minimus 137 

Empidonax  olwcurus 391,  393, 394, 426 

Empidonax  pnsillus 391, 393, 425 

Empidonax  pnslllns  var.  trailli 137 

Enchelyopus  cimbricus 348 

English  Snipe 238 

Engraulididro 385 

Engraulis 385 

Engraulis  brownl 38$ 

Engraulis  vittata 383 

Engraulis  vittatus ans 

Euoplochiton 29B 

Enoplochiton  niger 284 

Ephialites 87 

Ephialitesargentina... 90,82 

Ephialites  asio 107 

Ephialites 'atricapilla 83^0(7 

Epliialites  brasiliensis 82 

Ephialites  choliba 82,114 

Ephialites  flammeola ]04 

Ephfalit€«  nndipes 88 

?Ephlalite8  ocreata 100,108 

Ephialites  portoricensis 98 

Ephialites  trichopsis IM 

Ephialites  watsoni 80,95,86 

Ephippidae 290 

Epinephelns 174, 378 

Epinephelus  Drummond-Ha>i 173^  174 

Epincphelus  morio 379 
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Epinepbelas  nigritns 182 

£raima  cerviniventrla 149 

Erantia  dubusl 147 

Erantia  Jacunda 147 

Eranna  ripfferi 147 

Eranuasauvig 147 

Sranxia  yucatimeiisis 148 

Dremopliila  alpestris 390, 423 

Eremophila  alpcfltiis  chryeolffima 130 

£  romdphila  alpestris  rar.  chrysoleema 1 29 

Eremophila  alpestris,  3.  chrjsolsma 423 

Eremophila  comuta 130 

Ercthizou  dorsatus 264 

Ereunetes  petriflcatus 161, 238, 242, 461, 488 

Ercnnetes  pusillos 161,395 

Erginiis 330 

Erismatnra  rubida 171,447 

E-ni-sim-OTS 204 

Esoz  sphy  raena 381 

Esaeqaibo  EiA^or 58 

£-ta-dle-ub 205,211 

Eacapripodus 142 

Encbalarodas 142,345,346,387 

EachaIaro<lus  Pntnami 345, 340^  347 

Eacinostomns 378 

Eucinostomus  argentens 378 

Encinostomus  Lefroyi 463 

Eucinostomus  prodoctns 463 

Eudoxochiton 297 

Engompbodus  littoralis 387 

Eulampis  holosericeus 00, 61, 192, 234, 240, 272, 

358, 458, 487 

Eulampis  joguLiris 60, 192, 266, 271, 358, 458, 487 

Enlimamicans 12,27 

EnlimamtUa 29 

Euphonia  flavifrons ....  66, 190, 269, 354, 455, 456, 487 

Euphonia  masica 450 

Enphonia  sdateri 57,456 

Euplacipbora 208 

Euspiza  americamk 128 

Evening  Grosbeak 412 

ExoccetuB 383 

Exoccetus  molanurus 383 

T'abricins 21 

Falcinellus  gnaranna 163 

FaJco? 73,236 

Falco  anatmn 152 

Falco  oolambarins 153, 450, 460 

Falco  communis  var.  anatam 240,487 

Falco  communis  var.  nsTlus 152 

Falco  communis,  3.  nferias 434 

Falco  cyaneus 450,460 

Falco  fasco^^enilescens 152 

Eggs  and  nest 152 

Falco  haliaetns 450,460 

Fa]c4>  poregrinas 450,460 

Falco  ptArocles 155 

Falco  sparverias 153,450 

FfJco  tinnuncolns 480 

FalconidiB «5, 194, 286, 240, 273, 359, 434, 459 

S^nyia 2W 

Fario  argent«ns 73 

Fario  argyreus 70 
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Fario  aurora 77,78 

Fario  clarkil 76 

Fario  gairdncri 76 

Fario  newberrii 76 

Fario  stellntus 77,78 

Fario  tsuppitch 77 

Fascicnlaris,  Chiton 290 

Fat  Back 884 

Feilner's  Owl 104 

Flcednla  canadensis 450 

Figner  tree 275 

Finches 412 

Finley,  Dr.  S.  M.,  IT.  S.  A 152,160,170 

Finsch,  Dr 478  ' 

FishHaAvk 65,236.435 

Fish,  Serranoid,  ttom  Bermudas  and  Florida.      1 73 
Fishes,  Bermndan,  mistakenly  described  as 

netrbyDr.  Giinther 462 

Fishes,  Clackamas  Hirer,  Notes  on 69 

Fishes,  Destruction  of.  near  Tortngas 244 

Fishes,  Mortality  of,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 363 

Fishes,  New,  fix)m  Florida 176 

Fishes  of  Beaufort,  Notes  on 365 

Fishes,  Synopsis  of  PedicuLate 215 

Fish-teeth  from  California  Tertiaries 12 

Fiasnrella 842 

Fissurella  volcano 12,29 

FissurellidCB 282,286 

Fissurellidea  callomarginata 12, 28 

Fistukria 308 

Fistularia  tabaccarla 368 

Fistularlida) 368 

Flammnlated  Owl 104 

FlatNose 205 

FUckers 431 

Flinty  Dr.,  Shells  collected  by,  in  Costa  Bica       23 

Florida  cairulea 196, 236, 241, 274, 359, 487 

Florida  Galllnule 443 

Florida,  Two  New  Species  of  Fishes  from. .      176 

Flounder 370 

Flu  vicola  perspicillata 484 

Flycatcher 50, 191, 239, 270, 271, 357 

Flying-flsh 372,383 

Fool-flsh 347,367 

Forster'sTem 448 

Fort  de  France 350 

Fort  Jefferson 244,245 

Fossils,  Califomian  Postpliocene 3 

Fossils,  Callfomian  Tertiary 26 

Fou-fou 61,358 

Four  o'clock  bird 234 

Francisia 298 

Fregataaquila 65,195,240.274,359,487 

Fregatidro 65,195,236,240,274,359 

Fremblyia 298 

Frigate  Bird 240 

Frigate  Pelican 65 

'  FringUlanoctis 450 

FrinBillid» 67, 191, 233, 239, 269, 355, 412, 457 

Fulica? 47,237,241,276,487 

Fulica  amcricana 165,444 

Fulica  atra 450 

Fulica  martinicensis 450 

FulixaflBnis 171,446 

Pullx  colLiris 171,447 
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Fulixmarfla 171,446. 

FulvouB  Tree  Duck 445 

Fundiilua 384 

Pundulus  heteroclitus 384 

Pundulus  piwulentus 384 

Fu8us  Harfordi , 12,30 


Gabb,  Prof 356 

Gadidro 371 

Gadoid  Fislies,  Deucriptions  of 256 

Gadus  ciinbriiis 349 

Gadus  lopidion 258 

Gadwalls 170,446 

Gairdner'e  Woodpecker 428 

Galeorhinidaj 166,388 

Galeoscoptee  caroltnensis 120 

Galerus  filosuB 29 

Gallinago  wikoni 161, 197, 238, 242, 392, 440, 488 

GaUiuula 160 

Galliniila  galoata 165, 276, 443, 450, 461, 487 

Gallinula  martinica  ? 197 

Galliuules 276,443 

Gambetta  flavipcs 142, 162, 107, 441, 488 

Ganibctta  melanoleuca 162, 441, 488 

Garlield,  Capt.  AV.  A.,  XJ uited  States  consul.      351 

Ganiet-throat  Iluumier 271, 458 

Gar/x'tta  candidissima 164, 196, 236, 274, 442, 487 

Gasteropodous  Mollusca 282 

Gaulinblanc 66,274 

Gaulinblou 274 

Gauliu  nolr 274 

Gay,  M 43 

Gt^ese 169 

Genus  Cybium,  Kotes  on  American  Species 

of 3 

Geococcyx  califomianua 150, 390, 432 

George's  Bank,  Occurrence  of  Hippocampus 

antiqnonim  on 45 

GeotLlypis  niacjiUUvraj-i 393, 407 

Gcothln>i8  Philadelphia 124 

Geothlji'is  trichas 407 

Geothlyi)i3  trichas  var.  melanops 124 

Geotry •;on  costariceusis 252 

Geotrj'gon  moutana 67, 196, 276, 360, 487 

Geotrygon  mystacea 460,487 

Germain,  Catherine 206 

Germain,  Julianne 206 

Gei-main,  Mary 206 

Ge i-main,  Sop hia 206 

Genes  Jonesii 462, 463 

Gerrid® 378,444 

Gila 83,  a5 

Gila  conocephala 85 

Gilaoregonensis 69,82 

Gilbert,  Charles  n 305 

Gill,  Prof 5, 19, 21, 31, 70, 73,  80, 215, 221,223, 227, 

228, 231, 345,  348, 361, 363.  369,-  380 

Girard,I>r 69,78,82,85 

Glaucidinm  gnoma .391,393,434 

Glaucis  hirsutus 266, 271, 487 

GU«e  glee 65 

OligU 459 

Glottidia  albida 28 
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Glyptocephalus 19,21,345,370 

Glytocephalus  acadianus 10, 21 

Glyptocephalus  cynoglossus •- .  19, 2 1 

Gly  ptocephalus  clongatus 21 

Glytocephalus  saxicola 21 

Gno-j'O-uh 205 

Goatsuckers 427 

Goberaoucho 357 

Gobe  moucho dola Caroline 471 

God-bird 268 

Goddard,Mr 273 

Godman  and  Salvin 03 

Godman,Mr 99,100,101 

God's  Hoi-se 268 

Golden  Plover 67,238,241,461 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 399 

Golden-crowned  Sparrow 416 

Goniaphea 123 

Gonodactylus  chiragro 7 

Good  Talk 205 

Goode,  G.  Brown,  3,  5. 6, 7, 19, 24, 30, 42, 173, 176, 182, 
198, 199, 243, 256, 261, 264, 348, 361, 302, 462 

Gorbuscha 71 

Gorge  blanc 352 

Goubemouche 59 

Graculideo 447 

Graculus  dilophus,  ti-  floridanus 447 

Graculus  mexicanus 171 

Graculus  violacous 448 

Grampus 18 

Grand  Savannah 67 

Grande  Terro 451.452 

Grass-biitl 58,233,239.2© 

Gray 290.292 

Gray,  Dr SCO 

Gray  Heron 196 

Gray  Kingbird 471 

Great  Blue  Heron 230,240,442 

Groat  Neck  Weir,  Belone  latimanus  taken 

in 6 

Great  Northern  Shrike 411 

Great  Pipe  Fish 246 

Great  White  Egrets 163 

Greater  Black-head 440 

Great-taUed  Crackle 158 

Grebe 172.448 

GreenFinch 249 

Green  Heron 66,236,241,442,460 

Green  or  Blue-throated  Hmnming-bird 60 

Green-backed  Goldfinch 413 

Green-head 445 

Green-tailed  Towhee 419 

Green-throat 272 

Green-winged  Teal 446 

Grenada 349 

GreyBeaitl,  chief •. 208 

Grive 52,230,288,275 

Grive  Apiedsjatmes 351 

Grive  trembleuse 352 

Grivette 351.453 

Gros  Grive 52,233,351,453 

Grosbec 57,354,457 

Eggs 57 

Nests ,^ 57 

Ground  Dove ....67,237,241,276.277 
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Ground  Sparrow 191  I 

GrouxMlTit 402  \ 

Grouper 244,246 

Grouper,  Black,  Xoteon 182 

Grouae 438 

Gruidro 443 

Gruute 246 

Gms  canadensis 165,443 

Gryphochiton 315 

Guadeloupe 450,451,488 

Guatemala 9 

Guatemala,  Xow  Humming-bird  from 8 

Guesde,  Monsieur  L 452 

Guiana  Goatsucker 143 

Guilding 300 

Guildingia 298 

Guinea  Bird 234 

Guinea  Fowl 241 

Guiraca  cosrulea 128,419 

Gulf  of  Mexico 179  j 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caulolatilns  microps  from . .       42 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mortality  of  Fishes  in 363 

GuU. 239,242,448 

Gnndlach,  Dr.  J 57,469 

Gunther,  Dr.  .20,  21, 26, 77, 79, 80, 82, 85, 226, 229, 361, 

382,462.463 


Hspmatopus  palllatus 160 

HiEmulum 379 

f  Hflpmulum  arcuatnm 379 

Halatractus 377 

Haliaetus  leucocephalus 437 

Halichcsres 374,375 

Halieuta^a 232 

Halieuto^a  stellata 232 

HalieuUcino) 231,232 

Halioutichthys 232 

Halieutichthysrcticnlatus 232  j 

Halifax,  Craig  Flounder  taken  at 19  ! 

Haliotidaj 282  | 

Haliotis  assimilis 46 

Haliotis  comigatns 47 

Haliotis  rufescens 47 

Halocypselus 383 

Hnlocypselus  evolans « 383 

Haloporphyrus 257,258 

Halopor]>hymsau8tralis ..•.«..«...      258 

Haloporph>TU8  lepidion 258 

Haloporphyrus  rostratus 258 

HaloporphjTus  viola 257,258 

Haloporph>-TU8  viola,  Description  of 256 

Hamachiton 313,328 

Hammond's  Flycatcher 426 

Hanloy 300 

Hnnlcyia 295,314 

Hanleyia(?)  abyssorum 310 

Hanloyia  debilis 295,314,319 

Hanloyia  mendicaria 295,319,343 

Hanleyia  tropicalla 319 

Hard-months 83 

Hai-porh^-nchus  cnmrostris 119 

Harporhynchns  redivivus 390, 391, 392, 397 

Harporhynchus  rutus  var.  longirostris 119 

Harris's  Woodpecker , 428 
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Hartnann,  Monsieur  Louis 351 

Hawk , 236,240,434 

Head,  Scott's 67 

Heap  of  Birds,  chief 204,206 

Hedymeles  meliUioceplialus 391, 393, 394, 418 

Nests  and  eggs 419 

Heermann,  Dr 9 

Helcion 343 

Helcion  pectinatus 47 

Heliastes  insolatns  7 246 

Helminthochiton 315 

Helminthophagacclata 123,394 

Helminthophaga  celata,  0.  lutescens 404 

Helmint  hophaga  chrysoptera 123 

Helminthophaga  ' '  lutescens  " 391, 393, 394 

Helminthophaga  peregrina 123 

Helminthophaga  pin  us 123 

Helminthophaga  ruficapilla 301, 393, 394, 404 

Helminthophaga  ruficapilla  var.  ocularis ...      123 

Hemiarthrum 295,314 

Hemiarthrum  setnlosnm 314 

Hemirhamphus 383 

Hemirhamphus  unifksciatus 383 

Hemithylaca  aglai» 147 

Hemphill,  Mr.  Henry 10, 26, 28, 29, 30, 46, 47 

Hemphill, Mr.,  Shellssentby 16 

Henahaw,  Mr.  H.  W 72,75,485 

Hemdon 476 

Herodias  alba,  ft.  egretta 442 

Herodias  egretta 164,241,391,487 

Breeding 164 

Eggs 164 

Nest 104 

Herons 442 

Hesperiphonarespertina 392,412 

Heteroprosopon 345 

Heterozona 296,331 

Heterozona  cariosa 331 

Hidalgo 118 

Hierofalco  islandicus 153 

High  Forehead 205 

Himantolophinro 217, 218, 227, 228, 230 

Himantolophines 230 

Himantolophus 217, 218, 227, 228, 230 

Himantolophus  Groenlandicus 218, 228 

Himantolophns  Reinhardtli 228 

Himant4>pus  mexicanus 161,440 

Breeding 161 

Eggs 161 

Nests 161 

Himantopus  nigricollis ...  .161, 107, 238, 242, 450, 488 

Hinkle,  Lieut 208 

Hippocampido) 367 

Hippocampus 45,367 

Hippocampus  antiquorum 367 

Hippocampus    antiquorum,  occurrence   on 

George's  Bank 45 

Hippocampus  guttulatus , 45 

Hippocampus  hudsouius 45 

Hippoglossino) 369 

Hippoglossoides 369 

Hippoglossns 369 

Hirondelle 56 

HirondellodoMer..., 360 

Hirundinido) 56,190,269,354,408,455 
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Hlrundo 125 

Hirundo  albiveutris 450 

Hirundo  eryth  rogaster  var.  borreorum 125 

Hii*uiidu  orj'throgastra,  p.  horreorum 408 

Hirundo  "  horreorum  ". . .  .391, 392, 393, 394, 455, 487 

Hirundo  horroorum 125 

Hiru  ndo  polagica 450 

Hiiiindo  r iparia 450 

Hii-uudoru£i 450 

Histiophryno 221.222 

Histiophry no  Bougaiuvillii 222 

Hog-flsh 377,379 

Ho-i-toich 204 

Holbrook,  John  Edwards,  M.  D 198 

HoUand,H.E 471 

Ho-na-nint-to 204 

Houkera 445 

Hooded  Merganser 447 

Hooded  Oriole 132,135 

Hooded  Sheldrake 447 

Hoplopterus 168 

Homed  Lark 423 

Homed  Ostracion 246 

Horse  Mackerel 384 

Howling  Wolf : 204 

Howling  Wolf  (Minimic's  son),  warrior 207 

Hncho 80 

Hucho  gennanorum 80 

Hudsoninn  Curlew  ? 441 

Huh-nah-nee 204,209 

Huh-nob-uh-co-ah 204 

Hummer's  nest 150 

Humming-bird  from  Guatemala 8 

Humming-birtls 50,240,426 

Hnrd,  Monsieur  G 452 

Huttons  Viroo 410 

Hybognatlms  nnchalis 368 

Hybrid  Flicker 430,431 

Hydralector 166,167 

Hydralector  chirurgus 106, 167 

Hydrargyra 384 

Hydrargi-ra  mt^ialis 380,384 

Hydrarpyra  swampina 384 

Hydrochelidon  nigra 172, 448 

Hy drochelidon  plumbea 172 

Hydrophasianus 166 

Hylocboris  fuscicaudatus 147 

Hylotomus  pileatus 151, 393, 429 

Hypleurocbilus 372 

Hypleurocbilus  punctatus 372 

Hypsifai-io 70,71 

Hypsifario  kennerlyi 72 

Hypsopsotta 345,370 


IbididfiB , 443 

Ibisalba 164 

Ibis  falcinellus 451 

Ibis  ordi 163 

Ibises 163,443 

Ibiyau 144 

Ictoria  ' '  longicanda  " 390, 391 

Icteria  virena 124,130 

Icteria  virena,  fl.  longicanda 407 

Icteridaj 191, 270, 355, 356, 420, 457 


Icterus 133 

Icterus  auduboni 134 

Ictci-us  baltimore 135 

Ictems  bonana 355,487 

Ictems  buUocki 135, 390, 391, 393, 394, 421 

Nests  and  eggs 421 

Icterus  cucuUatus 134 

Icterus  cucullatus  var.  affinis 130 

Icterus  spurius  var.  affinis 135 

Icterus  var.  affinis 124 

Icterus  var.  spurius 124 

Ihering,  Dr.H.von 285 

Ihering,  Di-.v 288,290 

Ih-pa-yah  (Straightening  an  Anx>w),  warrior     213 

Imperial  Parrot 63 

Imray,  Dr 51,05 

Indian  prisoners,  casts  of  heads 201 

Insects,  Protecting  Anatomical  Preparations 

from 24 

Invisible  bird 188 

loavltrea 368 

lonomis  martinica 165 

lothia 335 

Iron  Lance 351 

Irregular  Chitons 281,285,292,298,302 

Isa-toh  204 

Ischnochiton 296,310,320,330,331 

Ischnochiton  cooperi 296, 343 

Ischnochiton  interstinctus 296, 331, 343 

Ischnochiton  longicymba i 296. 330 

Ischnochiton  regularis 296,343 

Ischnochiton   (Trachydermon)    pseudoden- 

tiens 323 

Ischnochiton  trifida 343 

Ischnoid  group 283 

Ischnoidea 295,302,319 

Ischnoplax 296.330 

Ischnoplax  pcctinatus 296, 343 

Ischnorudsia 297, 331 

Ischnoradsia  triflda 297,331 

Jacana 166 

Jacanas 1C6 

Jack  Spaniard 273 

Jaekson,  J.  B.  S.,  M.  D 24 

Jalapa 8,9 

Jamaica  Solitaire 189 

Janira  dentata 11,28 

Janiraflorida 28 

Jauno 453 

Jays 422 

JeflTerson,  Lieut.  J.  P.,  TJ.  S.  A  . . .  .244, 245, 363, 364 

Jenyns 30 

Jewflsh 246 

John  Paw 175 

Jones,  HenryC 206 

Jonos,  Mr.  J.  Matthew iG2 

Jordan,  David  S.,  M.  D 60, 108, 190, 365 

JumbieBird .".194,234,273 

Junco 255 

Junco  alticola 255 

Junco  cinereus 255 

Junco  oregonus 391,394,416 

Junco  vulcani 255 
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Kflthei-ina 299,312,333 

Eatberina  Douglasite 313 

Katberina  tnnicata 200,312,318,344 

Kellcy,  Ezra 16 

KenncTl  yi,  Solmo 70,72,298 

Kennicott'B  Owl Ill 

Kent,  J.  Wood 7 

Kcta 71 

Keta  vol  kayko. 71 

Key  We«t,  Florithi 863 

KilUlecr  Plover 440 

Killee,  Kili«o 236 

King  Bird 472 

Klngfisbers 62,432 

Kiowas. 202,203,209 

Kitcbenmidden  Sbclls  from  Costa  Kica 23 

Kitea 


434 

Ko-bo  (Wild  Horso),  warrior 212 

Ko-ho  (Kicking),  warrior 205,212 

.  Ko-we«o>naiTe 204 

Krohn 290 

La  petite  Perrouchc  vert» 455 

Lnborde,  Edward 187 

Labridro 374 

Lac  topbryii 367 

Lactopbrys  quadricomis 867 

I«act4>pbry8  trigonus 367 

lacuna  aolidula 12 

Locana  vincta 12,30 

LadyFiab 384 

Lagocepbalus 366 

Lagocepbalua  lacvigatna 366 

Lagwlon 200,877,378 

Lagodon  rhomlwides 378,379 

Laing,  Dr.  J.  M.,  U.  S.  A 221 

Lake  Okeecbobeo 3(M 

LftkoTaboc,  Bbick  Trout  of 72 

Lamarck 800 

Lambert,  Mra.  Capt 47 

Landat 49,50,54 

Laniidro 411 

Laniua  Iwrealis 390,411 

Lanius  "excubitorides" 391.302,393 

Laniu8  ludovicianii« 390, 397 

Lauiua  ludovicianus  (var.  excubitoroidcs)  -.      390 

Lanina  t^iannus 466,471 

Laniua  tymnnus,  var.  p.  domlnicensia 470 

LaniiiH  tj-rannua,  var.  y.  caroUncnais 471 

Lauivireocaaaiui 390,393,410 

Lanivireo  plumbcu.s 410 

Lanivireo  aolitarius 125,410 

Laphyctea 467,468,479 

Lapbyetea  albogubiria 474 

Lapbyctea  apolitca 478 

Laphyctea  mebmchojicus 474, 479 

Lapbyetea  sat  rapa 474,479 

Lapbyetea  verticalis 480 

Lapbyetea  vocifirnna 481 

Laqnea  califomicua 11,29 

LarpeThniab 233 

Laridm 68, 108,'239, 277, 360, 448 

Lark  Bunting 41'> 

Lanis 4G2 

Larua  ai'gentutua 171 
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LaniaatricUla 172.239,242,277,451,462,488 

Laniacalifomicue 448 

Larua  delawarcnaia 172 

LaaCuevaa,  Trogon  killed  near 118 

Latrobo 30,31 

Latrobe,  Benjaminll 5 

Laviniaalutacea 83 

LawrenccGeorge  N.,48,80, 185, 23£,  265, 349, 449, 486 

Lawrenco'a  Goldilncb 414 

Lazuli  Bunting 419 

Le  Clignot,  ou  Traquot  ik  lunette 484 

Le  Oobe-mouche  amx>re 354 

Le  Have  Bank,  Craig  Flounder  trawled  on  . .       19 

Le  Hibou  de  Breail 92 

Le  Merle 855 

Le  Petit  Duo  de  la  Caroline 107 

Le  Sueur 363 

Le  Trembleur 352 

Lean  Bear 208 

Leaat  Bittern 443 

Leaat  Sandpiper 242,441 

LeaatTit 401 

Leaat  Vireo 410 

Egga 410 

ITeat 410 

LedacGDlata Hi  28 

LcftHand 204 

LempUins 87 

Lepeta 281.334.335 

Lepetacajca 334,335 

Lepeta  csecoides 834 

Lepeta  (C.)  concentrica , 834 

Lepeta  Franklini 334 

Lepetidas 295,334 

Lepbyruaap 320 

Lepidoplcuma 207, 314, 319, 330, 331 

Lepidoplounia  alveolua 316, 317 

Lepidopleunia  arct  icua 315, 316 

Lepidopleurue  aaellua 314, 316 

Lepiduplenma  canceUatua 31 5, 317 

Lepidopleunia  cinereua 318, 320 

Lepldoplourua  couclnnua 316 

Lcpidopleums  fuliginatua 316 

Lepidopleunia  bitemexua 316 

Lepidopleunia  Mertenaii 207, 332, 343 

Lepidopleunia  nexua 810 

Lepidopleunia  a.  a 332 

Lepidopaetta 345,370 

Lepldonwlalft 297,331 

Lepidoradaia  auatralia 297, 333, 343 

Lcpteeheneia : 380,381 

Lcptocbiton 295 

Lcptocblton  albua 323 

Lcptocbiton  alveola 1 

Lcptocblton  alveolua 317,318 

Lcptocblton  aaellua 295,318,395 

Lcptocblton  Belknapi 1,317 

Lcptocblton  cancellatua 295, 315, 343 

Lept4)chltonCoIIlei 303 

Lcptocblton  conclnnua 818 

Lcptocblton  curvatua 314 

L(>ptocblten  hitemexua  and  var.  mgatua ...      319 

Lcptocblton  Mertcnuii 332 

Lcptocblton  nexua 319 

Lcptocblton  ruber 821 
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Leptochiton  rngatns 295 

Leptochiton  8p 1,28(5,204,314,320 

Leptoidea 302,314 

Leptoids 302 

Leptoplax 290 

Leptoptila  albifrons 158 

Lepturas  Candidas 451 

Les  Chironectes,  Cuvier 222 

LesMnst^les 348 

Lesser  Antilles 487,488 

Lesser  Black-head *. 446 

Lesser  Egret 442 

Lesser  Snow  Goose 444 

Lestris  caribaeus 451 

Leuciscus 82 

Lenciscus  caurinus 84,83 

Leuciaciis  oregonensis 82 

Lencopeza  bishop! 189,486 

Leucophrj-8 65 

Lencosticto  litioralis 395 

Lewis's  Woodpecker 430 

L'Henninier,  Dr 449,450,458,4(50 

Licbenops 483 

Lichenops  erythroptera 484 

Licbenops  perspicillatus 484 

Lichenops  perspicillatus,  a.  perspicillatus.  .483, 484 

Licbenops  perspicillatus,  t.  andinus 483, 484 

Ugnosa 305 

Limanda 345,301,370 

Limanda  fermginea 362 

Limanda  rostrata 302 

Limanda  vulgaris 362 

Limosa  fedoa 162 

Limosa  hndsonica 450 

Limosa  Isabellina 451 

Limpets. .  .281, 282, 283, 285, 286, 288, 291, 292, 298, 293 

Limpets,  Report  on 281 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 418 

Linnteus 381 

Linn6 300 

Liomonacantbus 307 

Liopsetta 345 

Liopsetta  glabra 347 

Liostomns 377 

Llostomus  obliqims 377 

Liostomns  xanthurus 377 

Liriola  subspiralis 47 

Litorina  scutulata 12,27 

Little  Black  Bail 443 

Little  Chief,  warrior 204,207 

Little  Feather i 205 

Little  Flycatcher 425 

Little  Medicine,  chief 204,207 

Little  Mottied  Owl 433 

LittleOwl 107 

Little  Prairie  Hill 205 

Little  Screech  Owl 108  j 

Little  White  Egret 163,104 

Lobinvanellua 166 

Lobinvanellus  brissoui 166 

Loggerhead 60,233,234,240 

Ix>ggcrhead  Li  gbt 240 

Loggerhead  Shrike 397,411 

L'Oisoau  de  St.  Pierre. 56 

L'Oiscau  Jamie 353  I 
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Lone  Wolf,  chief 204,210 

Long  Back,  subchief 204,200 

Long-bilied  Curlew 441 

Long-clawed  Towhee 419 

Long-cared  Owl 433 

Long-tailed  Grackles 131 

LophlidflB 215,219,365 

Lophioides 231 

Lophius 219,224.265 

Lophius  americanns 219,363 

Lophius  compressus 21*4 

Lophius  foliatus 219 

Lophius  gibbus 2MI 

Lophius  hirsutus 222 

Lophius  histrio 216,222,223.225 

Lophius  histi-io,  var.  a.  Striated 225 

Lophius  histrio,  var.  6,  pictus 225 

Lophius  histrio,  var.  c,  marmorntus 225 

Lophius  histrio,  var.  d,  ocellatus 225 

Lophius  Ifevis 222 

Lophius  (Malthe)  cubifrons 220 

Lophius  marmoratus 220 

Lophius  pictus 226 

Lophius  piscator 219 

Lophius  piscatorins 219, 363 

Lophius  striatus 228 

Lophius  tnmidus 224 

Lophius  vespertilio 220 

Lophod;y^es  cuculatns 171,447 

Lophophanes  atricristatus 120 

Lophophanes  inomatus 390, 391, 392, 4O0 

Lophopsetta 371 

Lophopsetta  macnlata 371 

Lophortyx  califomica 391, 392, 393, 439 

Lophostrix 67 

Lophyroidea 297,302 

Lophyrus 297,300 

Lophyrus  albus 322 

Lophyrus  exaratus 322,323 

Lorica 298 

Louis  d'Or 268 

Louisiaualleron 163, 164 

Eggs 164 

Nest 164 

Lov6n 3,200,291 

Lowe 300 

Loxia  curvirostra,  0.  americana 412 

?  Loxla  leucoptei-a 395 

Loxia  portoricensis 450 

LoxigiUa 58 

Loxigillanoctis,  57,58,190,191.233,239,269,355,457,487 

Loxigilla  uoctis  var.  propinqua .S8 

LoxigiUa  violacea 250 

Loxigilla  violacea,  fi.  bahamensis 230 

Lucapiipodus 142 

Luce's  pound 263 

Lucia .* 83,298 

Lucia  eon  fossa 298.  .^4 

Luciuaaciitilincata 11,28.29 

Lucina  Xuttallii 11,27,28 

Lucina  tenuisculpta 28 

Lump  Suckers... 246 

Lupton,  Prof.  iJ.  T 278,279 

Luf;ianusaya 176 

Luganus  Blackfordii 178 
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Lntjaons Steamsii ITe^lTO  '  Martinique,  Catalogao  of  BircU of 349 

Lntjanuii  toiiidus 177      Maryland  Yellow-throat. 407 

Liitken,  Dr 215,228,220,230      Marysville,  Yuba  County 389 

Luidlus  chloroccphalua ^ 868     Maantichusetta   Bay,  Specimens    of   Craig 

Lycocles « 463         Floimder  from 19 

LycodoB  gracilis.... 463      Mat^'Ues,  warrior 204,208 

Lycodes  mucosns 463,405,466      Mangerulla 206 

Lyco<le8 puloris 463,466      Mau^^en^lla conspicna 200,343 

Lyco<lcsKomi 463      Mau-ko-pob  (FlatXose),  warrior 205,212 

Lyco<leR  Saraii 463  ^  Mauve  ji  liec  noir 402 

Lycodos  Tumori 463,465,406      Maxw«-ll, Mrs. M.  A 88,105 

Lycodea  Vorriim 465,466  |  Meadow  Lark 134 

I  Medicine  Water,  warrior 204, 206, 207, 208 

Megalops 384 

Macandrellus 200     Megalops  thrissoides 884 

Macandrcllns  coetatna 209, 344     Megarhynchua  craaairoatria 473 

Macgillivray'e  Warbler 407     Meg.iacops 87. 

Macoma  cxpanaa 28  ,  McgOiscopa  aaio 107 

Maconuk  indentata 11,27      Megaacopa  atricapilla 95 

Macoma  (like)  sabuloaa 11  I  Megasoopa  brasilienaia 92 

Maoomauaauta 11,27     Megasoopa  flammeola. 104 

Macoma  sabuloaa 28  !  Megascops  tricbopaia 114 

Macomasocta 11,27     Melampus  olivaoeoa 12,27 

Macrorbampbua  griaeuB 161,440,451      Melancbolicua 475 

Mactra califoruica 11,27  |  MeUinerpes formicivoma 390,391,392,393,430 

Mactrafaloata 11,28  !  Melancrpea rbenninieri 450,487 

Mad-a-with-t,  warrior 214      Melanerpes  torquatos 891,430 

Marha-ib-ba-cbit 204  |  Mebmocephalus 134 

Mab-raante,  alias   Swan  (Man  wbo  walks  '  Melanocetiuie 227,228 

above  the  Ground),  Chief 213  ;  Mclanocetua 227,228 

Making  Medicine,  warrior 204^207      Melanocetns  Jobnsonii 228 

Malllni' 65  '  Meleagris gallopavo 159 

Mallanl 445  I  Melittarcbua 467,468 

Malthiea  nasutA 220  i  Melittarcbua  craasiroatris 473 

Maltho 220,231,232  I  Melittarchus  doniinicensis 470 

Maltbo  cubifrons    220  |  Melittarchus  magnirostria 469 

Malthe  vespertilio 220,  Mellisuga  heloiso) 10 

Maltbea  notata 220  '  Melopelia  leucoptera 157,150 

Malt  heida),  Note  on 2311  Xcsts 157 

MalthelidiB 210  i  Melosplza  "  fnUax  " 390 

Maltheina) 215,220,231.232  ;  Melcispiza  fiisciata,  y.  gutUta 417 

Mammanana 12,16,28  ■  Melospiza fasciata,  6.  fallax 417 

Man  wbo  Walks  aboro  the  Ground 213  ,  Melospiza  fiisciata,  (.  beermanni 417 

Manacon 50  '  Melospiza  guttata 391 

Mancalias ...227,228      Melospiza  lincobd 127,391,393,418 

Mancalias  uranoscopus 228  j  Melospiza  melodia 127 

Mangeur  d'llerbes 355,457      Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society 19 

Maugilia  angubkta 12,27     Menemsha  Bight 263 

Mangilia  (four  sp.  undet.) 29     Menhaden  of  the  Gulf 181 

Mangilla  varieguta 29  |  Menticimis 378 

Mangrove  Snapper  of  Pensacola 179  1  Menticirms  albumus 378 

Manioc  G2  |  Meuticirrus  littoralis 378 

Man-o'-war  Bird 195,236  ^  Menticimis  nebulosus 378 

Man-o'-war  Iliiwk 65;  Mergus  castor,  ^.  amerioanua 447 

Marbled  Lophius 3J6  .  Mergus  serrator 447 

Mareca  amevicana 170,380,392,446  i  Merle 457 

Margarops  densirostris 52,233,266,351,453,486  |  Merriam,G.F 3 

Margarops  herminieri 52,187,351,452,480  i  Merrill,  Dr 152 

Margarops  montauus 52,187,206,351,453,486  ^  Metapodius 160,167 

Marion  257,261  {  Mexicanus,  Colaptcs 431 

Marsenildfl) 290     Mexico,  Ilastem 9 

Marshllawk 435,  Mexico,  Gulf  of,  new  species  of  Brevoortia.       30 

Marten 62     Micropolama  Idmantopus 161 

Martha's  Vineyard 263  |  MicropUx 295,315 

Martinique 4,349,350,352,488  i  MicropUx  Grayl 315 
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Micropogon 378 

Micropugun  undiilatus 878 

MicropteruB  pallUlus 368 

liicrustomns 345 

Middoudorf 289,290,291,301,305 

Middcudorfia 307 

Mi-huh-yea-i-mup 204 

Milne,  James 187 

MilvuluH    132,467 

Milvnlus  forflcatas 137 

Mimas  pUviis 187,268,278,486 

Mimasf^cilis 133 

Mimus  polyglottus 119, 390, 393, 396 

Min-i-mic 204,206 

Miocene  of  Oregon 14 

Missouri  Elver  Trout 79 

Mitra  maura 12, 30 

Mniotilta  varia 122 

Mniotiltidae 404 

Mcibius,  Dr 346 

Moccasin,  xrarrior -..      208 

Mochi,  squaw 204,208 

Mocking  birds 187, 268, 278, 396, 397 

Moconista,  warrior 208 

Modiolarecta 28 

Mo-e-yaa-hoy-ist .• 204 

Moh-he-wih-kio 204 

Moisson 57,855,457 

Molassesbird 190 

Mollusks,  Tossil,  from  California  Later  Tor- 

tiaries 10 

MoUnsks  from  Alaska 1 

Molothrus  a^neus 118, 130, 132, 133 

Molothrus  orneus,  eu  a^neu8 130 

Molothrus  seuous,  fi.  aimenti ^ 130 

Molothrus  armeuti 130 

Molothrus  atcr 130, 395 

Molothrus  at«r  var.  obscurus 130, 131 

Molothrus  i)ocoris 130 

Molothrus  robustus 130 

Monacauthus 367 

Monacanthus  occidcntalis 367 

Monacanthus  si*tifer 3C7 

Monacanthus  pardnlis 245 

Monoceros  engonatum 12, 30 

Monsieur  L.  Yitrac 452 

Moutvoyan  de  la  Guyane 143 

Moon  Eye 264 

Moon-fish 376 

Moor-hen 237 

Moore,  Thomas 244,246 

Mopalia 298,303 

Mopalia  Blainvillei 303 

Mopalia  ciliata 298, 303, 304, 344 

Mopalia  Grayi 305 

Mopalia  Hindsll 303,304,323 

Mopalia  imporcata 306 

Mopalia  Kcnnorleyi 305 

Mopalia  Kcnucrlcyi  rar.  Swanii 305 

Mopalia  liguosa 804 

Mopalia  muscosa 298,304.305 

Mopalia  Simpsoui 3W,305 

MopalLi  sinun  t  a 306 

Mopalia  vesportina 304 

MopaUa  W  ossncsstnskii 298, 305 
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Mopaloidea 208,302,803,312 

Mopaloides 283 

Morer 52 

MomoBalisier 350 

Mume  Calebasse 3Ju 

Momeliongo 350 

Morono 380 

Mortality  of  Fishes  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 363 

MotaciUa  perspiciUata 484 

Motacilla  ruflcapiUa 353 

MotacillidiB 403 

Motellfl 348,349 

Motella  caudacuta 348,349 

MoteUa  cimbria 348,849 

Mottled  Owl 106,108 

Mount  David.. 65 

Mountain  Chickadco 4U0 

MountainLake 56 

Mountain  Pel6e 350 

Mountain  Plover 440 

Mountain  Quail 439 

Mountain  Tlirush 268 

Mountain  Whistler 60,58,188^ 

MouruingDovo 438 

Eggs 438 

Nests 438 

Mouse-fish 216 

Mugil 381 

Mugilalbukfc 382 

Mugil  berUndieri 382 

MugU  brasilicnsis 381 

Mugil  cephalo 382 

Mugil  curema 382 

f  Mugil  incilis .' 382 

Mugil  lineatus 382 

Mugil  pctrosus 382 

Mugil  plumieri 381,382 

MugiUdaj 381 

MiiUcr 300 

Muncna 246 

Mnrphy  's,  Calaveras  County 390 

Murray,  M 228,231 

Muscicapa  albigiila 477 

Muscieapa  animosa 472 

Muscicapa  cinerea 450 

Musoicapa  corona  rubra 471 

Muscicjipa  despotes 474 

Muscicapa  dictator 469 

Muscicapa  dominicensis 470 . 

Muscicapa  furcala 474 

Muscicapa  gnatho 473 

Muscicapa  nigricans 484 

Muscicapa  olivacea 450 

Muscicaparox 471 

Muscicapa  mticilla 450 

Muscicapa  satcllcs 481 

Muscicapa  satrapa 474 

Muscicapa  sp 450 

Mnsclcipa  t>iannu8 471 

Muscicapa  vcrticalis 480 

MnttonFish 246 

Myiadi'stes  armillatus 53, 1 89 

Myiadcstes  amiilhitns  venis 53 

M\ iadestes  genibarbis 63, 188, 189, 352, 486 

Myiadcstes  ralloides 63 
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HyiadcAtes  sibilftiw 188,480 

Mylftdestee  solitariu* 63,180 

Myiadentcs  towuscndi 897 

Myiarohus 188,466 

Hyiarchus  cinerascens,  141, 300, 391, 302, 303, 304, 424 

Myiarchun  eooperi 138,130 

Myiarcbaa  crinitus 137,130 

Myiarchus  crinitus,  c.  var.  cooper! 138 

My  iarcbus  crinitns  cry  throoercna 138 

Myiarchus  crinitus  var.  irritabilis 141 

Myiarchus  erythrocercus 130, 141, 357 

Myiarchus  crytbrocercus  var.  cooperi.  .118, 138, 140 
Myiarchus  erythrocerca8,var.  ©rytbrocercus     140 

Myiarchus  Intrepidus 472 

Myiarchus  Ittwrencii 140 

Myiarchus  mexicanus 138, 130, 141 

Myiarchus  obeii 50, 101, 230, 271, 487 

Myiarchus  8ctot«ii 357,487 

Myiarchus  vnlidas 130 

Myiarchus  yucatancnsis 138 

Myiodloctes  canadensis 124 

Myiodioctcs  mitratiis 124 

Myiodioctes  ' '  pileobitus  '* 301, 303, 304 

Myiodloctes  pusillus 124 

Myiodioctes  pusUliis,  p.  pUeoIata 407 

MykisB 76 

MyUobatid» i 886 

Myliobatis 886 

Myllobatis  frenienvilloi 386 

My  loc  heilas  oaurinus 84 

Mylocheilus  iV&terctdas 85 

MylochoiluB  lateralis 85 

Mylochiltts 85 

Mylochilus  fraterculus 85 

Mylopbarodon 85 

Myurclla  simplex 12,27,20 

Myzopsetta 345,301 

Myzopsetta  ferruginea 362 

Myzopsetta  rostzuta 862 


Nacella 47,842,843 

Nacellamytilina 342 

KaccUa  ( I  paleacea  var.)  triangularis 341 

2«arc>lla  7rosca 342 

Ka<l.a.with.t 205 

Kamaycush  Salmon 81 

Nash  rillo  Warbler 404 

Nassa  fossata  var 12, 27, 28, 20 

Xassamendica 12,28 

Kassa  perpingiiis 12,27 

Kasaategula 12,28 

KatJca 818 

l^auclenis  furcatas 153 

l^aucrates  duotor 877 

^ertarixia  antillensis 450 

Ifelson,  Mr.  E.W 265 

V  rmosia  torquata 485 

Keomenia 286 

Keotropicalitim 48 

Xepha'cetes  borealis 805 

l^ereocyBtis 335 

Nei-ka,  Kalmo 71 

If  ettion  carolinensis 170,476 

Keverita  ilccluzi'ma 12,20,80 
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Neverita  Iteclaziona  var.  alta 12 

y everita  var.  alta 27 

Kew  York 20 

Newcomb,  Mr.  B.  L  261 

Newcombia 207 

Nicholl8,H.A.Alford,M.D '. 51 

Nicus  cooperi 154 

KightHerons 163 

Eggs 163 

Nests 163 

Xighthawks 145,427 

Breeding 145 

XiUson 80 

Nisusfuseos 154 

NitideUa  Gouldii 12,27 

Nock-ko-ist 204 

Nock^)-yo-uh 204 

lil'o-eo-mis-ta 204 

Xoctua  aurita  mhior , 106,107 

Noddy  Tern 277 

KoU-hu-nah-wih 204 

Nomenclator  A  vinm 48 

Nomcuclator  Avium  Neotrrvplcalium 478 

No-mobst 204 

North  American  Burrowing  Owl 434 

North  American  Pedicuiato  Fishes 215 

Northern  Kingfisher 101 

Notes  on  American  Species  of  Cybium 3 

Notes  on  Ornithology  of  Southern  Texas ...      118 

Notropis 83,290 

Noturus  elentherus 368 

Nuculaoxigua 11,27,28 

Numenius  borealis 162,441,45 

Numonins  hndsonicus. ...  238, 242, 277, 441, 451, 488 

Numenius  longirosfcris 107, 441, 451, 488 

Nuniidia  meleagris 241,487 

NumldidaB 241 

Nun-ne-ti-yuh 204 

Nuthatches 401 

Nuttallina 208,312,333 

Nuttallina  scabra 208,333,344 

Nuttall's  Woodpecker 428 

Nyctiardeagardeni... 165 

Nyctiardea  grisea,  p.  nn^via 442 

Nyctianlea  grisea  var.  n»via 164 

Nyctlardea"n«via" 165,803 

Nyctiardea  violacea 165,275,460 

Nyctiardea  violacens 460 

Nyctidromus 142,143 

Nyctidromns  afiinis •- 144 

Nyctidromus  alblcollis 118,143 

Nyctidromus  americanus 144 

Nyctidromus  derbyanus 142, 144 

Nyctidromus  gnianensis 143,144 


Ober,  Frederick  A.  .48, 51, 62, 64, 50. 60, 236, 267, 450, 
452,455,456,461,462 
Ober,  Fred.  A.,  Birds  noted  ft-om  Islanils  of 

tho  Lesser  Antilles  visited  by 480 

Ober,  rre<L  A.,  Collei^tion  made  by 185 

Ober,  Fred.  A.,  Guadeloupe  Birds  obtained 

by 449 

Ober,  I^red.  A.,  Martinique  Binls  collected 

by 349 
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Obor,  Fred.  A.,  Observations  on  Birds  of  An- 

tiffiia  and  Barbuda 232 

Ober,  F.  A.,  Collection  of  Birds  from  Domi* 

nica 48 

Ober,    F.    A.,    Collection    of   St.   Vincent 

Birds 185 

Oceanic  Bouito  on  United  States  coast 24 

Ocinebi*a  lurida 29 

Odontaspis 387 

Odostomia  gravida 12,27 

Odostomianp 29 

Odostomia  straminca 29 

CBuantbe  pci-spicillata 484 

O-e-wo-toh 204 

Ohet-toint  (High  Forebead),  warrior. 205, 211 

Oil  from  Grampus  18 

Oil,  Manufacture  of  Porpoise 16 

0-knh-ha-tub .204 

Old  Man 205 

Olivella  biplicata 3,12,27 

Olivella  boetica 12,27,29 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 424 

Oncorbynchi -, 72 

Oncorhynchus 70,71,73 

Oncorliynchus  argyreus  ..-. 70 

Oncorhynchus  conduentus 70 

OncorhjTichus  gorbascha 70,72 

Oncorhynchus  konnerl^i 70, 72 

Oncorhynchus  kcta 70,72 

Oncorhynchus  lycaodon 70, 71 

Oncorhynchus  ncrka 70,72 

Oncorhynchus  paucidcus ^ 70 

Oncorhynchus  qninnat 60,70,72 

Oncorhj-nchus  richardi 70 

Oncorhynchus  truncatus 70 

OneuH)des , .217,218,227,228 

Oneirodos  Eschrichtii 218,228 

Oneirodin£C 217,227,228 

Oniscus  prasgustator 5 

Onithoehiton 298 

Onko-eht  (Ankle),  warrior 204,211 

Onos 349 

Onoscimbrius 848 

Onosensis 349 

Onos  maculatus 349 

Onosmustela. 349 

Onos  (Rh inonemns)  cimbiius 349 

Onos  tricirratus 349 

Opalia  anomala 12,29 

Opalia  varicostata 12,29 

Ophidudas 371 

Ophidium 371 

Ophidinm  marginatum 371 

Opisthonema 385 

Opisthoncma  thrissa 385 

Oquassa^  Salvelinns 81 

Orchard  Oriole 132,135 

Orcynus 375 

Orcynus  alliteratus 24 

Orcynus  pelamys 24 

Orcynus  sec  andidorsalis 875 

Orcynus  thynnus 375 

Oregon,  Fishes  from 69 

Oregon  Gray  Jay 423 

Oregon  Snowbird 416 


Page. 

Oreodoya  olivacea 234 

I  Oreortyr  picta 391,392,393,438 

Oreoscoptes  montanus 397 

Oriules' nests 134,133 

Oruismya  amazili 147 

Omiamja  cristata 430 

Omismyaheloisfls.. 10 

Ornithology   of    Southern     Texas,   l^otes 

on 118 

Ortalida  maccalli 159 

Ortalida  ruiic4iuda 278 

Ortalida  vetula 159 

Ortalida  vetula  var.  maocalU 150 

Orthopristis 377,379 

Orthoiiristis  f olvomaciilatas 379 

Orthorhynchus 192 

Orthorhynchiis  cristatus 102, 272, 4S7 

Orthorhynchus  exilis 358 

Orthorhynchus  ejdlis  ? 61, 192, 240, 372, 458. 487 

Orthorh^-nclios  omatus 192, 487 

Ortolan 360,400 

Orton,  Prof 4S3 

Ortyx  cubanensis 237 

Ortyx  texanns 160 

Ortyx  virginiana  texana 160 

Ortyx  Adrginiana  var.  texana 160 

Ortyx  virginianus .-.  .237, 278, 450, 487 

Ortyx  virginianus  Horidanus 100 

Osenoli 54 

Osmenis  mordax 263 

Ostraeiidee 367 

Ostracium  quadricome 246 

Ostrea  conchaphila 28 

Ostrea  lurida 11.28 

Ostrea  Veatchli 11,29 

O'to-as-tuh-hofl ^ 2M 

Otnsasio 107 

Otnsbrasiliensis... 92 

Otusnecvius... 108 

Otus  semitorqnes 87, 113 

0-uh-o 204 

O-uk-ste-nh , 204 

Owen,  E 133 

Owl 50,51,64,194,273,433 

Ow-us-sait 204 

Oyster 364 

Oyster-fish 374 


Pacific  Coast  Brook  Trout 76 

Pacific  Bed-spotted  Trout 79 

Packer,  warrior 204,209 

Padre  Islands 118 

Pa-e-yia 204 

Pah-o-kft 213 

Palamedeidfl) 16« 

Palinnrus  americanus 8 

Palinums  quadricomis 8 

Pallochiton 297 

Pallochiton  lanuginoBUR 207,34.1 

Palm 27t 

Pahnistea 271 

Pampano 377 

Pandion  cATolincnsis 395 

Pandion  halisetus 65,191,336^273,487 
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Paudion  haliaiStns,  Q.  carolJnensia 435 

Panflsh? 200 

Panterpc  insignis 232 

Paraliehthys 309 

Paratractus  pisquctos 370 

Parephippus 880 

Parephippus  faber 380 

Pareques  acominatus 246 

Panda) 400 

Parkmaun'8  Wren 403 

Pa-roo-rite 205 

Piirophrj'S 345,870 

Parra 166,107,246 

Pan-a  africana 107 

Pari-a  cristata 167 

Pnrra  cordifora 107 

Parra  dominica 166 

Parra  gynmostoma 118,166,107.168 

Pnirajacaua 106 

Parridaj 1C6 

Parrlnaj 166 

Parrot 50,64,487 

Parrot,  Imperial 49 

Parrots  abont  Vittoria 118 

Partridge 160,438 

Pnruht  amoricana 123 

Parula  nigriloro 123 

Parus  atricapillus ; 120 

Pania  montanna 393, 394, 400, 434 

Parus  occidcntalis 395 

Parus  rufesccDs 893,486 

Panis  ruf  esccus,  a.  nifesccns 486 

Parus  rufesccns,  p.  negloctus 485 

Paras  ' '  sitchcnsis  "  li.  noglectns 486 

Pcsseugor  Pigeon 437 

Passcrculua  "alaudiuus " 120, 391 

Pr.ssercuhis  anthinus 395 

Passeivulus  rostmtus 395 

Passcrculus  sandvicheusis,  y.  alaudiims 415 

Passerculus  savanna  var.  ulaudiuoa 126 

Passen'lla  iliacA,  p.  townsendi 418 

Passt-n  Ua  iliaca,  y.  schistacea 418 

Passorc'Ua  iliaca,  6.  megarh^'ncfaa 418 

PasaercUa  mcgarhyncha 801, 393, 3W 

Passert'lla  "tovmsfudi" 391 

Patella 342,343 

Patella  ca»ca 334 

Patella  Candida 334 

PatcUacerea 334 

Patella  (Cryptobrcncliia)  cffica,  var.  6.  con- 

contrica 334 

Pat<'lla  Cumingii , 340 

Patella  forbesH 335 

PateUafulva 335 

PatelLi  inscRsa 337 

Patella  instabllis 337 

Patella  pellucida 343 

Patella  pintadina 340 

Patella  rubella 336,337 

PateUa  testudinalis 339 

Patella  vulgata 283, 286, 288, 338, 343 

Patella}  longro  Rondelotii 311 

PutellldiB 842 

Patina 843 

Patina  pellucida 343 


Page. 

Patosmaizal 169 

Paucideus,  Sallno 70 

Pa«voor.ite  (Little  Prairie  Hill),  warrior. ...      214 

Peabody  Academy 345,347 

Pecten  osqi^ttlcatus  var 11,29 

Pecten  caurinue  f 14, 15 

Pecten  cxpansuB 11,14,28,29 

Pecten  hastatns 28 

Pecten  Hemphillii 11,29 

Pecten  iiericcus 11,29 

Pecten  islandicus 11,29 

Pecten  paucicostatus 11,27 

Pecten  propatulus 14 

Pecten  Steamaii 11, 14, 15, 29 

Pecten  ventrloosns 11,29 

Poctinidffl 15 

Pediculate  Fishes,  Hynopsis  of 215 

Pediculati 227 

Pedro,  warrior 205,212 

Pe-eh-chip  (Tall  Feathers),  warrior 205,214 

Peep 401 

Pelecanidffl 66, 196,  230, 240, 274, 359, 447 

Pelecanus  erjiJirorhynchus i 171, 447 

Pelocanus  fuscus .  ..CO,  171, 196, 230, 240, 274, 350, 487 

Pelecanus  trachyrhjiichus 1 71 

Pelicans 447 

Pennant's  Globe  Fish 246 

Pensacola 176 

Pensacola  Ice  Company 42 

Pcow-peow 454 

Perca  llavescens,  Note  on. 243 

Perca  fluviatilis »..'. 243 

Perch 377 

Perciclithvs 243 

Percilia 243 

Perdicidae 380,438 

Perdix 50,51,07,270,300,452 

Eggs 276 

Xest 276 

Perdix  croissant 452,400 

Perdix  noir 67,401 

Perdix  rouge 67,401 

Pertlu CO 

P6renoir 57,352,355,457 

Poriploma  argentaria 11,27 

Perinoreus  canadensis  (y.  obscums) ^  423 

Pcnstcra  albiftons 158 

Peristcra  brachyptora 158 

Eggs 158 

Nest 158 

Perrouche 354 

Persplcilla  lencoptera 484 

Peto 5 

Petrel 50 

Peti-el,  Jamaica 68 

Petricola  phoUidiformis  ? 11. 28 

Petrochelidou  Innifrous  ..  .125, 391, 392,  393, 394, 408 

Potrochelidon  Swainsoni ". 125 

Peuca'a  a-at Ivalis 127 

Peuca?a  arizono} 127 

Peuca'a  carpalis 127 

Peucroa  casaini 127, 128 

Peiicaa  niflceps 391, 418 

Phacellopleura 298,312 

PhaccUoploura  porphyritica 208, 344 
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PhtBnochiton 300,313 

PhiDDOpt  ila  melanoxantha 252 

Ph«thon  sethereus   105, 274, 451, 460, 487 

Pbsethon  ilavirostris 66 

Phffithoniao) 65,195,240,274,350,460 

Phajton  flavirostris 240,350,487 

Phainopopla  nitvna 398, 300, 301, 302, 394 

Phalaropus  fulicaHus 305 

Pholaropus  Wilsonl 451 

Phasmida,  nest 268 

Phillips,  Bamct 26 

PhcDbe-bird 50 

Pholadidea  ovoidoa 1 1, 28 

Phonipara  bicolor . .  58, 101, 233, 230, 260, 270, 278, 355, 

457,487 

PhycU 256,258,371 

Phycis  Chestori 1 256 

Phycie  chuss 256 

Phycia  farcatus 256 

Phyciaregius 371 

Phycia  ten uia  ? 261 

Phyllomanea  flaTOviridia 125 

Phyllonotaa  nigritua 24 

Picicorvua  columbianus 302, 422 

Picida) 187,428,450 

Picoidea  arcticiia 802,420 

Picas  albolarvatiw 303,428 

Picua  "gairdneri" 300,301,303 

Picu8'*harriai". 301,393 

Picua  L'Herminlm 450, 452, 450 

Picua  nuttaUi 800,301,302,422,428 

Picua  pubeacens 300, 428 

Picua  pubescena,  B  •  gairdncii 428 

Picua  acalaria ....'.150,151 

Egga .* 150 

Picua  variua 450 

Picua  villoaua,  e.  harriai 428 

Pied  jaune 452 

Pigeon  Hawk 484,460 

Pigeona 437 

Pigmy  Nuthatch 401 

Pike , 384 

Pileof  Rocka 205 

Pileated  Woodpecker 429 

Pilidium 335,336,337 

Pilldium  fulvnm 335,337 

PilAium  rubellum 335 

Pimelepteridaj 378 

Pimelcpterua 378 

Pimeleptorua  boaci 378 

Pine  Goldfinch 414 

Breeding 44 

PineGroabcak 412 

Pin-flah 200,377,378,370 

Pinicohi  **  canodonaia  " 302 

Pinicola  enucleator,  /}.  canadenais 412 

Pintttda 4 

Pin-tail....; 446 

Piperec 60,101,234,358 

Pipilo  chloninia 390, 301, 303, 304, 410 

Pipilo^criaaalia" 390,391,302 

Pipilo  fuacua,  0.  criaaalia 420 

Pi  pilo  maculatua,  d.  megalony x 410 

Pipilo  "megalonyx " 391, 392, 393 

Pipperic  grnn-boia 141 


I  ^e^ 

I  Pipramusicfl 450 

?Piaorhina 87 

Pitangua 467 

Pitangna  candifaaciatua 4G6 

Pitangua  derbianua 133 

Placiphora  .' 298 

Phiciphora  Carmichaelia 298,344 

Phiciphorella 298,303,306 

Placiphorella  imporcata 306 

PlaciphorcUa  ainuata 303, 306 

PUciphorclUi  velata 298, 303, 307, 3U 

Phiciphoroidea 298,302 

Placunanomia  macroachiama 28 

Plaguaiinse 370 

Plaice 371 

PUin  Titmouse 400 

Platalea  lyi^Ja 1G4, 275, 451, 4u7 

PUitaleidio 275 

Plateaaa  elongata 21 

Plateaaa  femiginea 361,362 

Phiteaaa  glabra 315,347 

Plateaaa  pola 21 

Plateaaa  roatrata 361,363 

Plathy rinchua  L'henniniori 450 

Phttichthya 345,370 

Platygobio 85 

Platj'aemua 313 

Platyaomatichthya 369 

Plegadia  guarauna 163,443 

Pleuronoctea 345,370 

Pleuronectea  cynogloaaua 19, 20, 21 

Pleuronectea  elongatus 10,20 

Pleuronectea  ferrugineua 363 

Pleuronectea  glaber 1.345,316,347 

Pleuronectea  limanda 361 

Pleuronectea  nigromanua 21 

Pleuronoctea  oculia  a  dextria  totua  glaber ..       21 

Pleuronectea  piiiguia 21 

Pleuronoctea  plateaaa 345,340,:U7 

Pleuronectea  pohi 21 

Pleuronectea  aaxicola 21 

Pleuronectid». 368,360 

Pleuronectinffi 360 

Pleuronichthya 345,370 

Pliocene  Tert iary  bods  of  California 13 

Plotua  anhinga 171 

Plover,  Golden 50 

Plovers 67,197,440 

Podlcepaf 108,277 

Podicepa  carolinenaia 451 

Podicepa  dominicua .' 118,172,451 

Neata 172 

Podicepa  holbolll 295 

Podicipitidas 198, 242, 277. 44« 

Podilymbua  podicepa 173, 242, 302, 449, 4«8 

Poecilc  rufeacena 4f6 

Poey,  I»ro£  Felipe 3,43,463 

Pogoniaa 377 

Pogoniaa  chromia »     377 

Pogonichthya 85 

Pogy 330 

Point  it  Pitre ; 452 

Po-ka-do-ah 205 

Polaria,  Lycodea 463 

PoU 800 
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PolioptilA  ccenilea 120, 300, 801, 302, 301, 300 

Polioptila  melanura 805 

Poliop  tila  plumbea 805 

Polyborus  cheriway 153 

Eggs 153 

Nosts 153 

Polyborns  tharaa 153 

Polyborus  tharuA  aaduboni.  • 153 

Polyplaciphora 286,301 

Polytmus  aglaue * 147 

PolytiDus  cervini  ventris 140 

Polytmus  riefleri 147 

PoniaceDtnis  leacostictas 246 

Pomatomidse 380 

Pomatomas 380 

Pomatomas  saltatrix 380 

Pomolobns 385 

Pomolobus  iDediocria 385 

Pomolobns  psendoharcnsns 5^  335 

PooBcetes  gnuuincos,  0.  confinis 415 

PocBcetcs  gramineuB  vai'.  confinis 126 

Poor-will 427 

Poospiza  bilioeata 127 

Porcapine  Fish 246 

Porge« 880 

Porgie 246 

Poronotns 377 

Poronotus  triacanthos 877 

Po;'ph3'rio  martinicus 107,487 

Porpoise-Jaw  oil 17 

Porpoiso-oil,  Manufacture  of 16 

Porter,  Dr.  Joseph  Y 244,245 

Porter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  D.  K lOT 

PoTzana? 206,487 

PoTzana  Carolina 165,443 

PoTzana  cinoreiceps 252 

Porzanajamaiccnsis 443 

Postpliocene  Fossils  in  the  Coast  Kango  of 

Califoinia 8 

Pouled'oau 461 

Prairie  Chicken 157,438 

Prairie  Falcon 434 

Prairie  Hawks 156 

Pratt^  Capt.  R.  H.,  U.  S.  A 201,203, 205 

Prion  Carribba^a 60, 68 

Piionotus 873 

Priosotus  carolinus 373 

Prlonotus  cvolans 373,374 

Prionotns  pilatus : 373 

Prionotus  punctatus 873 

Prionotns  tribnlus 373,374 

Priscochiton 315 

Pristipomatidffi 379 

Procellaria  diabolica 451 

Procellaria  manping 45I 

Proccllarido) Og 

Progno .J..      269 

Progne  dominicensis 66,260,487 

Progne  purpurea 125 

Progne  snbis 125,391,804,408 

Propinqna 191 

Proteobranchiata 330 

Psaltripanis  minimus 301, 302, 303, 401 

Psarocollus  leneus 130 

Psettichthys ",[\\]     360 


Pftge. 

PslttacidaB 62,103 

Pseudocolaptcs  boissoneauti 254 

Pseudocolaptes  lawrnncU 253,254 

Pseudogryphus  califomianos 437 

Fseudopleuronectes 345, 368, 270 

PseudopleuToncctes  americanns 847, 348, 308 

Fseudorhombus 360 

Psoudorhom  bus  dentatus 370 

Fseudorhombus  ocollaris    370 

Fseudorhombus  quadroccllatus 370 

Psittacus  purpureus  450 

Fteronotns  festivus 12,27,20 

Pterophryne 216, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225 

Pt4»rophryne  histrio 216,222 

Pterophryne  laevigata 216, 223 

Pterophryne  picta 223 

Pterophryne,  Specific  name  of 223 

Pterophr>'noldes 216 

Pteroplatea 386 

Pteroplatea  moclura 380 

PtilogonatidiB 397 

Ptilogonies 397 

I  ?Ptilop8is 87 

I  Ptychocheilus  gracilis 82 

i  Ptychocheilus  oregonensis 82 

'  Ftychochilus 83 

Puffer 366 

Fuffinus  atterrimus 451 

Puttinus  L'herminierl 451 

Pnffinus  maioT 451 

Puttinus  obscurus 68,69 

Nest 69 

PurpleMartln '. '  408 

Purple-throat  Hummer 01 

Fnipura  crispata 12,80 

Pusa.-. 374,375 

I  Pusa  grandisqnamis 374 

Putnam,  C.  F 346 

Putnam,  Mr.C.  A 847 

Py  ranga  festi  va 126 

Pyranga aestiva  var.cooperi 140 

Pyranga  ludoviciana 301, 302, 393, 394, 412 

Pyrgisoma  capitalis 262 

Pyrocephalus  crj-throcercus 141 

Pyrocephalns  rubineus 142 

Pyrocephalus  rubineus  var.  moxicAnns 141, 142 

PjTocephalus  var.  mexicanus 130 

Pyrrhopha?na  cerviniventris 149 

Pyrrhophffina  dubusi 147 

PjTrhopluona  ricfferl 147 

PyrrhophsBua  sauA^is 147 

Pyrrhophoena  yucatanensis 148 

P^^rrhuloxla  sinuata 129 

Quahadft 203 

QuaQs 237,438 

Quch-ko-i-mus .' 204 

Qaec 354 

Querquedula 251 

Querqucdula  cyanoptorft. 446 

Querquedula  disoors 170,250 

Quick 59 

Quinnat  Salmon 69 

I  Quiscalns?    191,357 

I  Qniscalus  eneas 131 

I  Quiscalus  gnaddoupenais 457,487 
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Quiscalns  iiiflexiro8tris....355, 356, 357, 457, 458, 487 

Quiscalus  lugubris 356 

Quiscalus  lumiuoBUH 270, 278, 857, 487 

Qui8calu8  nmcrunis :...      135 

Quiscalus  niger 856 

Qui8caln»  versicolor «^ 356, 450 

Quoi-yo-uL,  warrior 214 

Itadsia 297 

Rnia 887 

Raialacvis 387 

Rail 237,241,443 

Rain  Bird 193 

RallidjD 166, 197, 237, 241, 276, 387, 443. 461 

Rallusf 237,241,481 

Rallus  caroliuus 450 

Rallua  crepitans 450,461,487 

Rallus  virginianus 443 

Ramier 50, 66, 193, 107,  S:75, 880, 480 

Breeds 193 

Ramphocinclos  brachynnis 352, 486 

Rampbociuclus  treniulus 450 

Ranella  Matliewsonii 29 

RaneUa  maricifoi-lbis 28 

Rapax 83 

Rapp 80 

Raven 273,422 

Rociirvirostra  americana 160, 440 

RocurvirostridaB 440 

Re<l  Antclopo 205 

Red  Owl 108 

RedSnappcr 176 

Red-and-black-shouldored  Blackbird 420 

Red-and-buffsliouldered  Blackbird 420 

Red-and-white-sbooldcred  Blackbird •   421 

Red-backed  Sandpiper '..      161 

Red-bellied  Hawk 430 

Nests 436 

Red-bellie<l  Nuthatch 401 

Red-breast ed  Sheldrako 447 

Red-breasted  Snipe 440 

Red-breasted  Woodpecker 429 

Read-head 447 

Red-shafted  Flicker 430 

Red-spotted  Trout,  Pacific 79 

Redstart 55,233 

Red-^-inged  Blackbirds 131, 132 

Reeve 305 

Regular  Chitons 281, 292, 295, 301 

Regulns  calondtila 120,391,399 

Rejrilus  satrapa 393, 399 

Reinhardt 228,201 

Reinhardtii,  Hlmantolophus 230 

Reinhartltius 360 

Remilegia 381 

Remora 380,381 

Remora  jacoboea 381 

RemoropHis 380 

Renchler.  J.  n 206 

Renella  muriciformis  var 12 

Reniceps 387 

Rcuiceps  tiburo 387 

Review  of  American  Species  of  Scops 85 

Rhectaxis  punctoca'lata 11, 27 

Rhinogry pUus  aura 157, 301, 392, 437 


I  RhinonomuB 348,349 

I  RLlnonemas caudacuta 848,349 

I         Identity  with  Gadua  cimbrius 348 

'  RhinonemuH  cimbrius 349 

Rhodinocichla  rosea 247 

Rhod  inocichla  rosea  scbistacea 247 

Rhodinociclila  schistacca 247 

Rhombina: 369 

Rhombochims 380,881 

RhyacophiluH  solitaAns 242, 461 ,  488 

Rhj-nchops  uigi'a 172,451 

Ribbon  Fish 245,246 

Richardson .....78,80,85 

Ridgway,  Robert-  -8, 65, 65, 8.>.  116. 110, 235. 247. 252, 
388,430,442,444,445,406 

Ring-neck  Plover 241.461 

'  RisingBull,  warrior .204,206 

'  Risso   348 

;  Rissoina  (like  TToodwardl) 12 

I  RissoinaWoodwardiY 27 

I  Rivit^ro  Sal6e 451,432 

'  Rivoli  collection 97 

I  RoadRunner 150,432 

'  Robin 377.378 

'  Roccns 380 

I  Roi'cuB  lineatus 380 

Rock 380 

I  Rock  Fish 384 

j  RockWron 402 

Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird 398 

I  Rocky  Mountain  Song  Sparrow 417 

Roman  Nose,  warrior 204,207 

J  Roseau 50 

Rosoau  Bay 50 

Roseau  Valley 49 

Rossignol 332 

Ross's  Snow  Gooso 444 

Rough-wingod  Bank  Swallow 409 

Royal  Tern 242 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 390 

Ruddy  Duck 447 

Rudistffi 30 

Rufous-backed  Hnmming-bird 427 

Rufous-headed  Sparrow. 418 

Runners 240 

Russet-backed  Thrush 396 

Rusty  Song  Sparrow 417 

Sa-a-mi-da  (Boar  in  the  Clonds),  leader 204,210 

Saccarius  lineatus 222 

Sage  Thrasher 397 

Salar 73,74,75,80 

Salar  brevicauda 78 

Salar  clarkii 77,78 

Sakiriridea 70.78 

Salar  lewisl 77,70 

Salar  steUatus 78 

Salar  virginalis 78,70 

Salem,  Craig  Flounder  trawled  near 10 

Salmo 70.73,75,80 

Salmo  adarondacus 81 

Salmo  alleghcniensis 83 

Salmo  amethystus ^ 

Saluio  argvrcus 70 
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Saliuo  aurora 77 

Salino  bairdii 82 

Salmo  brcvicauda 77 

Salino  campbelli 79 

Sabno  canadensis 62 

Salmo  cams 71 

Siilmo  carinatus 78 

Salmo  cLarki 69,73,75,78,79 

Salmo  clarku 76,77 

Salmo  clarkii  var.  aurora 77,79 

Salmo  confinis *. 81 

Salmo  confluentus 70,71 

Salmo  consuctuB 71,79 

SiUmo  cooijeri 71 

Salmo  dermatinus 71 

Salmo  erytbrogaater 82 

Salmo  fontlnalls 80,82 

TSalmo  gairdncrl 76,77 

Salmo  gibber 71,77,78,79 

Salmo  gorbuscha 71 

f  Salmo  heamii .-. 82 

SaJmo  benshawi 72,73,75,78 

Salmo  bucho 80 

Salmo  budsonicus 82 

Salmo  immaculatus 82 

Salmo  iridea 76,77 

S:ilmo  iridea  rar.  Btellatus 77 

Salmo  irideus .^...73,74,76,78,79 

Salmo  japouensis 71 

Salmo  kctavelkayko 71 

Salmo  lagocepbalus 71 

Salmo  lewisi.... 78 

Salmo  lycao<lon 71 

Salmomasoni 76 

Salmo  muikisi 76 

Salmo  mykiss 79 

Salmo  namaycusb 73,81 

Salmo  newberrii 76 

Salmo  nigrescens 82 

Salmo  oquassa 80,81 

Salmo  pallidus 81 

Salmo  parkci 79,82 

Salmo  pancidens 71 

Salmo  pleuriticus 74,75 

Salmo  proteus 71 

Salmo  purpuratus 75,76,77,79 

Salmo  quinnat 69,71 

Salmo  ricbardi 70,71 

Salmo  rivularis 76 

Salmosalar 75 

Salmo  (Salar)  lowisi 77 

Salmo  (SaJar)  -virginalia 78 

Salmo  salveUnus 73,80 

Salmo  scouleri 71 

Salmo  sebago 75 

Salmo  spectabilia 79,80 

Salmo  spilurus 73,74 

Sabno  stcllatus 77 

Salmo  stomias 74, 75, 78 

Salmo  stomias  var.  pleuriticus 74 

Salmo  symmetrica 81 

Salmo  toma 81 

Salmo  truncatus 71 

Salmo  tsuppitch 69,72,77 

Salmo  otab 78 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  78 33 
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Salmo  virginalia 78 

Salmo  warrcni 70, 78 

Salmon,  Land-locked 75 

Salmon  Trout  of  tbe  Columbia 77 

Salmonid» 79 

Salpinctes  obsoletus 390, 391, 392, 402 

Saltator  guadeloupeusis 57,  354, 457, 487 

Salvelini 80 

Salvollnns 73 

Salvelinus  alipes 81 

Salvelinus  arctuTus 81 

Salvelinus  baiwli 81,82 

Salvelinus  campbelli 82 

Salvelinus  fontinolis 81, 82 

Salvelinus  boodi 81 

Salvelinus  lord! 81 

Salvelinus  nitidus 81 

Salvelinus  rossi 81 

Salvelinus  spectabilis 1 60,79,82 

Salvelinus  stagnalis 81 

Salvelinus  tudes 81 

Salyin  and  Godmau 04,101,102 

Salvin,Mr 48,53,86,90,99,100,101 

San  Diego 27,28 

San  Joaqu  ui 389 

San  Luis  Key,  Cal 3 

Sand-bill  Crane 443 

Sandpiper 50,  67, 238, 242,  276, 440, 461 

Santa  Barbara,  Fossil  Sbells  from 10 

Santa  Maria 118 

Santo  Domingo i 

Sanla - 375 

Sarda  i>elamy8 375 

Sardines 383,385 

Sargassum  Seas 216 

Sargus  ..' 200,379 

Sargus  caudimacula 198 

Sargus  bolbrooki 379 

Sargus  HolbrookU 198,200 

Sargus  vulgaris 198 

Sars,  Prof 291 

SatcUua 467,468 

Satrapa 475 

Saucerottia  aglais 147 

Sauccrottia  fuscicauda 147 

SavannabBauk 176 

Savannab  Bank,  Xew  Fish  from 198 

Savigny,  Iloviow  of.  American   Species  of 

Scops  of 85 

Saxicolas 398 

SaxicolidiB 398 

Saxidomus  aratus  (jun.) 11,28 

Sayomis  fuscus 136 

Say omis  nigricans 390, 301, 392, 393, 424 

Sayomis  sayus 136,390,391,424 

Say's  Pe wee 424 

ScaUiria  bellastriata 16 

Scalaria  HempbiUU 12,16,29 

Scalaria  indiauorum  var 12, 16, 27, 28 

Scalaria  subcoronbta 20 

ScaLiria  tincta 12,20 

Scaup  Duck 446 

Schiff. 291 

Schneider 228 

Scbizochiton 298 

may  96,  1879. 
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Bcliizoidea 298,302 

Schizoplax 2,29«,328 

ScMzoplax  Brandtii 296,328,343 

Schott,Mr 110,471 

Bcia'uid© 377 

ScioL'iiops 378 

Scisenops  ocellatns 378 

Scissor-tnils 132 

SciuruB  guadeloupenftis 450 

Bolatcrand  Salvtn 478 

Sclater,  Mr 48, 53, 57,  59, 86, 94, 98, 456, 482 

Sclaiir.Mr.P.L 139,358 

KcleroeliJton,. 298 

Scokcophagus  cyanocepbalus 135, 391, 392, 393 

421 

ScoUodon 388 

ScoHodon  temB-novas 388 

Scoloiiacidas 67, 197, 238, 242, 276, 360, 440, 401 

Scolopax  gallinago 451 

Scomber  macnlatua 4 

Scomber  Pelarais 26 

Scomber  rogalis 4 

ScomberciKKJidtts 383 

Scomberesox 883 

Scomberosoi  scutellatas 383 

Si'ombi-idsB 375 

Scojm 87 

8coi»8  argentina 92 

Scops  aaio. . .  .87, 94, 98, 101, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110,  111 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 391, 433 

Scop»  asio,  a.a8io 106,107 

Scoi)8  aait),  3-  maccalll 106, 109 

Scops  asio,  5.  floridaiius 106 

Scoi)S  aaio,  y.  kennicottii 106,  111 

Scopsasio,  c. maxwellise 106 

Scops  asio,  b.  konnicottii 1 . . .      Ill 

Scops  asio  maxwellio) 114 

Scops  asio  subsp 113, 114, 115 

Scops  asio,  8ub8x>.  a.  Scoi^s  kenuicotti Ill 

Scops  asio,  subsp.  y.  Scops  enano 109 

Scoi)s  asio  var.  cnano 109 

Scops  asio  var.  floridanus Ill,  113 

Sco])s  asio  var.  maccalli 108, 114, 151 

Scops  atricapilla 98 

Scops  ntricapillus 95, 102, 103 

Scops  barbanis 87, 88, 01, 102, 103, 104, 1 10 

Scops  brasiliiinus 86, 87, 89, 92, 98, 99, 103, 116 

Scops  brasilianas,  a.  brasilianns 90, 92 

Scops  brasilianns,  fi.  atricapillns  1 95 

Scops  brasQuimis,  y.  nstus 90, 98 

Scops  brasilianns,  d.  guatemalae 90, 94, 98, 99 

Scops  brasilianns,  c  ca^sini 90, 102 

Scops  brasUianus,  snbsp.  a.  Scops  nstns 98 

Scops  brasiluinus,  subsp.  /3.   Scops  giiate- 

miiLiD 99, 1 00 

Scops  brasilionsis 88, 92 

Scops  cassinl 88, 94, 96, 102, 103, 104, 110, 113 

Scops  choliba 92, 98 

Scops  cooperi .87,106,110,116,117 

Scops  de  Java 92 

Scops  do  Porto  Eico 92 

Sco])8  dccnssata 92 

Scops  cnano 109,  111,  116 

Scops  flammeola 103, 104 

Sct»ps  llammeolus 87, 88, 91, 104 


P*ge. 

Scopfl  floridnnns 113 

Scops  guatemalfl) 102 

Scops  gynmopodns 87 

Scops  kennicotti 98,106,111,1131,115 

Scops  lophotes 90.93 

Scops  maccalll 103,113,151 

Scops  McCallii 106,109,110,111 

Scops  menadcnsiB 87 

Scops  niEvia 106 

Scops  nudipes 87,68,89.91 

Scops  i)cnnatus 00 

Scops  portoriccnsis 02. 9$ 

Scops,  Keview  of  American  Species 85 

Scops  semitorques 112,113 

Scops  tricbopsis 105, 106, 109, 114, 115, 116 

Scops  ustns 90,04.98 

Scops,  var.  enano,  y.  kennicotti J06 

Scops  watsoni 95 

Scops-owls,  American 85, 01, 115 

ScottsHead 07 

Screech  Owl 433 

Scurria 337 

Scntellina 335 

Scutellina  fulva 33o 

I  Sea  Catflsli,  Breeding  habita  of. 278 

Sea  Di-um 377 

I  SeaMiillet 378 

'  Sea  Trout % : 377 

!  SebagoSalmoo 75 

!  Seed-eater 355 

I  Selasphorus  alleni 395 

{  Selasplionis  beloisse 9,10 

Selasphorus  nifus 301, 393, 426, 427 

Selene 376 

Selene  argentea 376 

Semper,  Mr 352 

Sennett,  Q.  B.,  Birds  obtained  by  him  in 

Texas 118  • 

Seriola 377 

Seriola  zonata 377 

Serpula  sp.  indet 12 

Serpnlorbis  squamigcms 12,37 

Serranidro 379 

Serranoid  Fish  from  Bermudas  and  Florida.      173 

Scrranus 174 

Serranus  nlgri  tus 182 

Setopbaga  ruticilla. . .  .55, 124, 189. 233, 268, 354, 454, 

486 

Sbarpe,  Mr.  R  B 85,86,90,94,09,102,105^106 

Sbarpe,  Wm.,  esq 267 

Shari>-no8ed  Shark 388 

Sharp-shinned  Uawk 435 

Shave  Head,  warrior 204,207 

Shaving  Wolf,  warrior 209 

Shaw 223,226 

Sliaw,  Hon.HQnry 187 

Shaw,  J.  Allen 206 

Shawab , 64 

Sheep's  Head 384 

Sbeepshoad S79 

Shells,  Descriptions  of  ISew  Spodcs  from 

California 46 

Shells  from  Costa  Bica  Kitchenmidden 23 

Sbindler.  Mr 42 

Short,  F.D 206 
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Short,  Oliver  P 206 

Shor^eaxed  Owl 433 

Shovel-hoaded  Shark 287 

Shoveller.. .J 446 

Shrikea 411 

ShtitUeworth 300 

SiSiYerbe 58,270 

NeBts 58 

Xeats  and  ogga 58 

Slalia  arctica 391, 383, 3MI,  3I» 

SioHa  mexlcana 391,392,393,398,399 

Sialiaslalia  120 

Sickle-bUl  Thraaher 397 

Sierra 3 

Siffleur  Montagno  .  * 53,352 

SigaretuB  dehilia 29 

Siluridai 385 

SUus  AacanU 261 

saver  Trout  of  Lake  Tahoe 72 

Simmoiui,  Wm.,  esq 267 

Siphonariro 47 

Siphonodentaliam  pusillutn  ? 29 

Siphonostoma 868 

SiphonoBtoma  fuscum 368 

Sittft  "aculeata" 391,392,393 

Sitta  cantuiensis 391,401 

Sitta  carolinensia,  r.  acoleata 401 

Sitta  pygmiea 393,401 

Sittida) 401 

Siuras  motacilla 124,233,486 

Siurusnffivius. 64,124,233,453,486 

Skat« '. 386 

Skipjack 246 

Slate-colored  Sparrow 418 

Slender-billed  Nuthatch 401 

Slim  Flying  Toad 373 

SmallBlue  Heron 241 

Small  ChUd 205 

Small  Crested  Hammer 61 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Birds  from  St.  Yin- 
cent  collected  for  the 185 

Smooth  plaice 347, 348 

Snapper 240 

Snipe 242,440 

Snow  Goose 169,444 

Soaring  Eagle,  warrior 204,208 

Soda  Springs 394 

Solccurtus  califomianus 11,28 

SoleidGB 368,370 

Roleil  Coucher 59 

Solen  rosaceus 28 

Solenopus 286 

So-gan-se 204 

Solitaire 53 

Sooty  Tern 462 

Sophia 203 

SoraKail 443 

Souffriere  bird 188,189 

Sour-sop  bird 269 

Southern  Homed  Lark 423 

Sowerby 305 

SpanlBh  bayonets 135 

Spanish  Mackerel 375 

Sparidio 378 

Sparoid  Fish,  Description  of 198 


Pago. 

Sparrow 50,57,232,239,278,352 

Eggs  and  nests 57,57 

Sparrow  Hawk 233,236,240 

Sparverius  var.  dominlcensis 65 

Spatula  clj-peata 170,446 

Speckled  Trout 377 

Spectacle  Warbler 484 

Spengler 300 

Speotyto  amaura 234,487 

Speotj-to  cunicularia^  y.  hypogica. . , 151, 434 

Speotyto  guadelonpensis 235 

Speotyto  hypogsea 390 

Spermophila  albognlaris 129 

SpermophUamoreleti 129 

Sphyncna 381 

SphjTtcna  borealis 381 

Sphyramaspet 381, 

Sphyriena  picuda 381 

Sphjtasna  vidgaris 381 

SphyrtenidfB 381 

Sphymn 3fc7 

Sphyma  zygsna 387 

Sphvmidffi 387 

SphyropicuB  ruber 390, 391 ,  393 

SphyropicuB  thyroideus. . . , 391, 429 

Sphyropicus  varius,  ^.  ruber 429 

Spigaetus  leucnms 154 

Spir 30,33 

SpizelUfc"arizon»" 391,392,393,394 

Spizella  brewori 394,417 

SpizoUa  pallida ^ 127 

Spizella  socialis 127,394 

Spizella  nocialis,  0  arizon® 416 

Split-thumb 8 

Sponges 245 

Spongiochiton '.      296 

Spoon-bill  Duck 446 

Spot 377 

Spot-tailcd  Pinfish 379 

SpottedElk,  warrior 209 

Spotted  Sandpiper 441 

Sprlg-tail 446 

SfinatarolA  helvetica 197, 395, 487 

Squawking  Goose 445 

SqumtEyes,  warrior 204,207 

St.  Felix  Colardeau,  Monsieur 452 

St.  John's  River J4 

St.  Lucia 352 

St  Mario 52 

St.  Michael's,  AUiska 279,463 

St.  Pierre 350, 35],  352 

St.  Vincent 51,4S8 

St.  Vincent,  Catalogue  of  Birds 1H5 

Star,  warrior 204,207 

Steams.  Mr.  Saas 42,173,179,181 

Stectophix 299 

Stedman,  Hon.  William 51 

Steindachner,  Dr.  Franz 243 

Stelgidopleryx  scrripennis 391, 304, 409 

StelluLi  calliope 301, 393, 426 

Stenoplax 296,330 

Stenophix  limaciformiB ...296,343 

Stenopsis 142 

Stenorndsia 296,330 

Stenoradsia  magdalenensis 296,343 
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Stenosemus 328 

Stenotomus 379 

Stenotoniu8  argyropa 379 

Stephanolepis 367 

Siephanolepis  aetifer 307 

Rteroochiton 295 

Stei-na  anWBtheta 68,488 

Sterna  anglica 172,451 

Sterna  ant illarum 08,172,488 

Stemaarnnea 172 

Sterna  argentea 451 

Stenia  bieolorata 451 

St ema  cantiaca 172, 451 

Stenia  eayenoDRis 277 

Stei-na  deplorans 451 

Stenia  dougalll 239, 277, 360, 462, 488 

Sterna  elegans  ? 402 

Stenia  forsteri 172,448 

Sterna  frenata 172 

Stenia  fuligino&i 68, 277,451,462, 488 

Stenia  galcricnlata 451 

Sterna  hirundo 451 

Sienia  maxima 172, 242, 277, 462, 488 

Sterna  niinuta 451 

Stenia  n»gia 172,198 

Stenia  wp.  ? 239 

Stenia  stolida - 68, 451 

Stenia  sii  pereil  iaris  ant  illamm 172 

Stewart.Mr.  P 203 

StichaniB  piiiictatns 279 

Occuirence  in  Alaska  • 279 

Stilts : 440 

Stimpsoniella 299,307 

Stimpsoniella  Emersonii 308 

Stimpsoniella  Pallasii 309 

Stwkton 389 

Stone,  Mr.  Livingston 69,83 

Storer.Dr 5,45,348.362,303 

Storer,  Mr.  H.  R 301 

Strepsilns  interi)re8 07, 160, 197, 488 

Streptoolnton 298 

Striated  Lophius 226 

Strigidaj  64, 85, 194, 234, 273, 433 

Striped  Flying  Toad 373 

Striped  Mullet 381,382 

Stiixasio 106,107 

Strix  assio,  capitc  aurito,  corpore  fen*ugineo.      108 

Strix  atricaplUa 90,  92, 95 

Stiix  brasiliana 90,92 

Strix  clioliba 90,02 

Strix  cruclgera 90,92 

Strix  decussata 90,92 

Strix  ilammea 64 

Strix  flanimea  amcricana 151 

Strix  flammea,  /3.  pratincola 433 

Strix  flammea  var.  guatemalae 64 

Strix  flammea  var.  nigrcscens 64, 273,487 

Eggs 64 

IS'ests 64 

Strix  flammea  var.  pratiucola 151 

Strix  flammeola 104 

Strixlcmpijl 87 

Strix  leucotis 87 

Stvix  uievia 108 

Stiix  uoctula 92 
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Strix  nndipes 450 

Strix  pratincola 151 

Strix  psllopoda -■ 89 

Strix  scops 87 

Strix  undulata 90,92 

Stromat<*idfD 377 

Stronibus  gracilior 24 

Sturgeon 388 

Stunu'Ua  bippocrepis IW 

'  Stumella  ludoviciana Itr*  " 

Stumella  magna 133, 134 

Stumella  magna  var.  mcxicana 118, 134 

;  Stumella  mexicana 134 

I  Stumella  ueglecta ....x 391, 392,  393, 421 

!  SuckingFish 246 

I  Sucklcy,  Dr.  George 70,70,78,112 

,  Sucrier 56,351,455 

j  Eggs 56 

I         Xests 66 

I  Sniriri  chorreado 484 

I  Sniriri  guazu 473 

!  Sulai\ber 196,274,487 

Sulafulica 451 

I  Sulcochiton 315 

Sumlcliraat,  Prof.  F 156,470,480 

Summer  Duck 4^6 

I  Simfish 370,377 

I  Surcula  Carpt'nteriana 12,29.30 

'  Sumia  iKFvia 108 

I  SwniiiBon 54 

I  Swallows 408 

\  Swans 444 

;  Swift 62,487 

I  Sword-fish 375 

Sylvia  perapicillata , 484 

Sylvia  mficapilla 353 

I  Sylvia  varia 450 

I  Sy  1  vieolidro 54, 189, 233, 239, 268. 353, 453 

'  Sylviidae 53,188,352.399 

'  Symmetrogephyms 299, 307. 3</9 

Sympbemia  semipalmata 162, 242, 488 

Breeds 162 

Eggs 162 

SympU-richthys 221,222 

Symptc'richthj-s  laevis 222 

SyngnatbidiD   308 

Syngnath u s  fuscus  et  i>eckianus 368 

Synodontidro 384 

SynoduH 384 

S^Miodus  fcDtens 384 

Synopsis  Avium  Tanagrinum 456 

Symiam 433 

Sysladobsis  Lake,  Maine 75 

I 
I 

Ta-a-way-ite  (Telling  Something),  wanior.  205, 214 

Tachycineta  bicoloF 125,408 

Tachycineta  thalassina 409 

Tachj  petes  aquila 451 

Tachy triorchis  albicandatus 154 

Tachytrioichis  pteroclea 155 

Tanagers 412 

TanagrijliB 56, 190, 269, 354, 412, 455 

Ta-na-ti : 204 

I  Tantalus  loculator 162 
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Tapes  stamiiioa 29 

•'Tappcur" 452,459 

Tautoga 374 

Tautoga  onitla 374 

Tectuta : 335,336,337 

Tectura  alveus 340 

Tcctora  cassis 338 

Tectura  digitalis .•.      339 

Tectura  (Erginus)  rubella 337 

Tecturafulva 335 

Tectura  patina 340 

Tectura  persona 339 

Tocturarubella 337 

Tectura  viiginca 338 

Tedrodon  licvigatus 346 

Teeth 205 

Tellina  Bodegensis 11,28 

Tellina  modesta 11,27 

Tell-tale 441 

Telmatodytes  paluBtris 122  | 

Telnmtodytcs  palnstris,  fi.  paludicola 403 

Tern,  the  Black 448 

TeiTis 68, 172, 198, 2p9, 448 

Tertiary  beds.  Pliocene,  of  California 13 

Tertiary  Califtirnian  fossils '.        20 

Tertkury  Fossil  MoUusks  from  California. . .        10 

Tetraonidffl 237,438 

Totrodon 360 

Tetrodon  spengleri 3C6 

Tetrodontidai 366 

Texas  Finch 249 

aVxas  Quail ICO 

Eggs 172 

Nests 172 

Texas.  Southern,  Not«8  on  Ornithology  of.-      118 

Thalassidroma  leachii 451 

Th.alurania  wagleri 61, 487 

Thennal  range '. 20 

Thiekbilled  Gn^be 449 

Thick-billed  Sparrow 418 

Thiel,  Mr.  Bernardo 485 

Thompson 228 

Tliree-tailed  Porgie * 246 

Thiiothorus  littoralia 450 

Tlinish 53,187,233,239,267,395 

Thryomanes  bevricki,  s.  spilurus 402 

Thry omanes  bo wicki  var.  be wicki 122 

Tliryomanes  bowicki  var.  leucogastcr '. ^21 

Thrj-omanes  bewicki  (var.  spilurus) 390 

Thryomaaes  leucogastcr 122 

Thi-yomanes  "spilurus" .301,393 

Thryophihis  modcstus 253 

Thryophnus  zeledoni 252, 253 

Thryothorus  bewicki 121 

Thryothorus  grenadonsis 268, 486 

Thryothorus    ludovicianus    var.    bcrlandi- 

cri 118,121 

Thryothorus  mnrlinicensls 352, 486 

Thryothorus  musicus 189, 486 

Thiyothorus  rufcscena 64, 453, 486 

Th.Minus  pehunys 26 

Tickbinl 193,273 

Tinnunculus  sparvcrius 65, 153, 391, 393, 435, 

459 
Tinnunculus  sparvcrius  isabcllinus . . . , 109 
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Tinnunculus  sparverins  var.  antillanun — 65, 236, 

240,274,359,459,487 

Tia-cha-kah-<la 214 

Tischa-kah-da 205 

Tisdale,  B.  H  .'. 17 

Titien 54 

Tithirks 403 

Titmice 400 

Toad-fish. 372 

Tobago 349 

To-na-ke-uh 205 

Tonicclla 2,296,320,324 

Tonicella  lineata 296, 326, 327, 343 

ToniceUa  mannorea 296, 321, 324, 325, 327, 343 

Tonicclla  saccharina 2,327 

f  ToniceUa  Sitkenais 328 

Tonicella  submarmorea 296, 327, 343 

TonicelhD 327 

ToniclaBrandtii 328 

Tonicia  olegana - 297,344 

Tonicia  lineohvta 328 

Tonicia  mannorea 325 

Tonicia  Sitkcnsis 328 

Tonicia  sp 297,324,328 

Tonicia  submarmorous 326,328 

Tonici® 295 

To-o-sape  (Bull  with  Holes  in  his  Ears) . . .  .205, 212 

Toothless 205 

Tomatina  ccrealis 11,27 

Tomatinaeximiaf 11,27,28 

Torpedinidffi 387 

Torpedo 133,887 

Torpedo  occidentalis 387 

Tortugas,  Destruction  of  Fish  near 244 

Totanus  campestris '. 450 

Tetanus  flavlpcs 450 

Totanus  hypoloucus 450 

Totanus  macularius 450 

Totanus  mclanopterus 450 

Totanussp 450 

To-un-ke-np  (Good  Talk),  warrior 212 

Tourterelles 50,66,275,860,460 

Townsend's  Solitaire 397 

Townsend's  Sparrow 418 

Townsend's  Warbler 406 

Trachydermon 1, 288, 295, 314, 318, 319, 320 

323 

Trachydermon  albus 295, 315, 316, 317, 322, 343 

Trach>-dermon  cinereus 286, 288, 295, 323, 344 

Trachydermon  dentiens 323 

Trachydermon  Ilartwegii 329 

Trachydermon  interatinctus 331 

Trachydermon  latuB 325 

Trachydermon  lineata 821 

Trachydermon  lividus 323 

Trachydermon  marginatus 323, 344 

Trachydermon  Nuttaim 330 

Trachydermon  ruber 295, 320, 321 ,  325, 343 

Trachydermon  trifldus 331 

Trachynotus 376 

Trachynotus  carolinus 376 

Trachynotus  ovatus * 376 

Trachyradsia 1,295,323 

Trachjnradsia  alcutica 1 

Treat's  laland 19 
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Tremblenr 62.187,351,352,453 

TrenchArd,  Hear-Admiral 185 

Trichiuridee 375 

Tricbiurus 375 

Trichiurus  lepturuB 375 

Trigla  Carolina 373 

Trigla  evolans 373 

Triglida) 372 

TrlgonocephalaB  l&nccolatns 351 

Tringa  alpina  var.  americana ICl 

Tringa  baiidi 161,395 

Tringa  canutus 451 

Tringa  fuscicollis ICl 

TriJdga  himantopas 451 

Tring.i  intcrprcs 451 

Tringa  maculata 161, 3ft5, 451, 461, 488 

Tringa  minutflla 161,197,441,488 

Tringa  pugnax 451 

Tringa  pusilLi 451 

Tringa  nifoecens 451 

Tringa  Bchinzii 451 

Tringa  somipalmata 451 

Tringa  wilsoni 161 

Triugoides  macularius 67, 162, 197, 276, 360, 392, 

303, 44)1 488 

Triopalaccr 292 

TrisotTOpis 174 

Trochidaj 282,458 

TroohllidsB 60, 192,  234, 240, 271, 358, 426 

Trochilua  aglaisQ 147 

Trochilus  alexandri 390, 391, 393, 426, 427 

■  Trochilas  arainoidea 147 

Trocbilns.  colubris 145 

Trochilus  dnbusi 147 

Trochilas  f oscicandatua 147 

Trochilas  granatina 450 

Trochilas  holosoric^as 450 

Trochilus  rieflFeri 147 

Troglodytes  aiidon 122 

Troglodytes  aedon,  8.  parkmanni 403 

Troglo<l>*te8  acdon  var.  parkmanni 122 

TrogIod>-te8  hyomolis,  (J.  pacificus 403 

Troglodytes  "parkmanni" 392,393 

Troglodytidaj 54, 180, 268, 352, 402, 453 

Trogon  ambignus 118 

Troislslets 350,352 

Trophon  orpheus 12,29,30 

TropicBird 50,65,240 

Breeds 65 

Troschel 291 

True  Lark 433 

True  Warblers 899 

Trumpeter  Swan » 169 

Trygon 386  j 

TrygonidcB 386  ' 

Tryngites  rufcsccns 162  i 

Tryphcena  heloisaj 10 

Tsah-dle-tah  (White  Goose),  warrior 205,211  i 

Tsait-kopo-ta  (Bear  Mountain),  warrior 205,212 

Tsuppit^h 74 

Tsuppitch  Salmon 73 

Turbonilla  chocolata. .  ^ 12, 27 

Turbonilla  stylina 12,28  , 

Turbonilla  torquata 12,27,20. 

Turbonilla virgo 12,27  | 


Page. 

Turdidae w52, 187, 233, 289, 267, 351, 695, 452 

Tui-duB? , 4g6 

Turdus  aurocapillus 450 

Turdas  caribba^us 2(17,486 

Turdus  dcnsirostris 450 

Turdus  fuscesceus no 

Tardus  guttatas 390,391,296 

Turd::saL'herminieri 450 

Tardus  migratorius 119 

Tuixlus  migratorius,  fi.  propinquus .^^ 

Turdus  migratorius  (var.  propinquus),  390, 392, 393 

Turdus  moutanus 450 

Turdns  naevius 390,  391, 395 

Turdus  nigrirostris 187, 267, 480 

Tuidus  superciliaris 450 

Turdus  ustulatus 390, 396 

Turkey  Buzzard 437  . 

Turner,  Mr.  Lucien  M 279. 4G3 

Turritella  Coopori 12,  '^ 

Turritella  Jewettii 29 

Turtle  Dove 196, 237, 241, 277 

Tuscarora 1 

Twa-oo 50,68 

TjTantitiri 470 

Tyrannidffl 59, 191, 234, 239, 270, 357, 4fM.  458 

Tyranuula  cooperi 139, 140 

?  Tyraunula  irritabilis 141 

Tyrannula  mcxicana 139, 140 

Tyrannulus  dominlcensis 470 

Tyrannus 450, 466, 467, 468, 471, 470, 483 

Tyrannus  albogularis 468,477,478 

Tyrannus  apolites  467,468,478 

Tyrannus  aurantio-atrocristatus 467, 4C9, 482 

?  Tyrannus  auriflamma 482 

Tyrannus  oarolinensis,  137, 431. 460, 407, 468, 471, 482 

Tyrannus  C£.ssini 481 

Tyrannus  cooperi 138 

Tyrannus  couchi 474, 475, 476 

Tyrannus  crassirostris 467, 468, 472 

TjTannus  crudelis,  /3.  couchi 474 

Tj-mnnus  dominicensis 467, 470 

Tj-rannus  furcatus 474 

Tyrannus  grlseus 470 

Tyrannus  inca 483 

Tyrannus  intrepidus 472 

Tyrannus  leucogastcr 472 

Tyrannus  lugger! 407,409,481,482 

Tyuannus  magnirostris 4(57, 469, 470, 473, 483 

Tyrannus  matutinus 450,409,471 

Tyrannus  mehncholicus.  .271, 4C7, 4CR,  473, 474, 477, 
4:8,470,481,4S2,4b7 

Tyrannus  melancholicus  couchi 474 

Tyrannus  melancholicus,  a.  meLincholicus. .      473 

TvTaunus  melancholicus,  y.  satrapa 474 

Tyrannus  melancholicus  var.  couchi 140, 474 

Tyrannus  mexicanus isH  ' 

Tyrannus  niveigularis 468, 479 

Tyrannus  pipiri 473 

Tyrannus  rostratus 60, 191, 234, 240, 271, 358, 407, 

470, 471, 4J^ 

Tyrannus  satrapa 407, 474 

Tyrannus,  Synopsis  of  the  Genus 449 

Tyrannusliriri 471 

Tyrannus  verticalis . .  390, 391, 39-J,  393, 394, 424, 4G7, 

468,474,470 
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Tymniius  Tieillotii 472 

TyraiiBus  voi'ifenuis 497,409,4^ 

T^iiuuius  3'noa 482 

Tynint  Flycatchers 424 

rhler  andLugjrer 373 

r hler,  Prof.  P.  R 372 

Tiubla 80 

FplnndPlover 162 

UranuacopidflB 372 

Uribitinga  anthracina  f .- 487 

XJrophycis  regius 871 

Uropsc*tta 360 

Trubitinga IW 

Urubitinga anthracina  .., 194,195 

Trubitinga  gundlaclii 195 

Valenciennes,  M ^...         5 

VanderbiU  rnivcreity. 278 

Van»Uu8  cayennenaia 450 

Varied  Thnwh 895 

Variega  t«d  Lopbiua 226 

Venericardia  monilicoata -.11, 28, 30 

VerriU 290 

Vestita,  Amicula 810 

VieUlot 63 

Vieillot'8  Myiadestes 68 

Violet-breaat  Hununer 234^  43 

Violet.greeu  Cormorant 448 

Violet-green  Swallow 409 

Vireo 125,238 

VireobelU 126 

Viiieo  calidris  ? 189 

Vireo  flavoviridis -     125 

Vireo  gilvua 125 

Vireo  huttoni 410 

V  ireo  no  veboracensia 1 2o,  ISO 

Vireo  pusilliis 390,410 

Vireo  viciuior 395 

Vireonidaj 55,180,233,268,354,454 

Vireos'  eggs 135 

VireoHvlvia 268 

Vireoaylvia  calidria 55,233,486 

Tar.  barlmdeuae 55 

var.  barbatula 55 

Tar.  dominicana. .  .189, 268, 354, 
454,486 

Effps* 55 

ISQSt 65 

Vii-eosylvia  flaToviridia 118, 125 

V  ireosyl via  gil  va 125 

Vireosy Ivia  gilva,    .  swainsoni 409 

VireoHvlvia  olivocea 125 

Vireosylvia  "swainaoni" 391,392,393,394 

Virginian  Rail 443 

Vitrac,  Monsieur  L 450.459 

VitrinelUap 12,27 

Voicesof  Cmataceona 7 

Volcau  de  Fuego 8 

VolntopHiH  (8p.  nndet.)....^ 29 

Vohnila  cyliudrica 12,27 

Vomer 376 

Vomer  Hetipinnia 376 

VouPclzeln 478 


Page. 

Wagtails 64,403 

Waldheimia  Kennedyi 80 

ITalking-stick 268 

WaUBird 189 

Warbler,  Yellow 54 

Watch-oil 17 

Water  Ouzels 897 

Water  Thrush 238 

Water  Wagtail 453 

Wax-winjts 411 

Wells,  A.  B 209 

WeUs,  Dr 267 

Wells,  John  Grant,  esq  267 

W^t  Virginia,  Occnrrenoe  of  Canada  Tar- 

cupine  in 264 

Western  A  leutinns 2 

Western  Chipping  Sparrow 416 

Western  Grass  Bunting 415 

Western  Great  Hoi-nod  Owl 483 

WestemGrebe 448 

Western  Kingbird ,  424 

Western  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 408 

Western  Mtiadow  Lark 421 

Western  Red-tailed  Hawk 436 

West<5rn  Robin 395 

Western  KaTanaah  SpatTow 415 

Western  Tanager 412 

Feeding 412 

Western  Warbler  Vireo 400 

Western  Wood  Pewee 425 

Western  Yellow-beUied  Flycatcher 426 

Western  Yello w-breastwl  Chat 407 

Wheaton,  Di.  J.  M 266 

Whip-poor-will 144,145,427 

Whistler 241 

Whistler,  Mountain 60 

Wlit8tlin>f  Swan 444 

VVhitoBear,  warrior 201,209 

White  Crane 165 

WhiteGaulin 236 

White  Goose 205 

WhiteHeron 241 

White  Horse,  chief 204,209 

White  Man,  warrior 204,206 

White  Mullet 381,382 

White  Peroh 380 

White-bellied  Swallow 408 

Whit^-cheeked  Gooso 445 

White-crowned  Sparrow 416 

White-faced  Glossy  Ibis 443 

Whitehewl,  Dr 112 

Wliite-head  Pigeon , 237,241 

White-headed  Eagle 437 

White-headed  Woodpecker 428 

White-lored  White-crowned  Spant)w 415 

White-rumpe<l  Shrike 411 

Whitetailed  Kite 435 

White-throat  Duck 241 

White-throat  Hummer 61 

White-throated  Goatsucker 143 

Wild  coffee 412 

WildHoi-so 205 

WUlemoi-»-Snhm,  M 231 

Wilmot,  Samuel 263 

WUson's  Snipe 440 
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Wo-bftMr  (B<H»f ),  warrior .204,210 

"Rolf's  Marrow 204,207 

Womiui's  Heart,  chief. 209 

"Wood 300 

Wood  Duck 446 

"VToodPewe* 141 

Woodpecker 428,459 

WoodsHoa  Ma«« 6 

Wo-ub-him-nih 204 

Wren 50, 54, 180. 268. 332, 40C,  453 

Wrijeht  8  Flycatcher 426  ] 

Woh-ah 204  [ 

Wy^-ko  (T>ry  Wood),  wnnior 20^^213  j 

WyviUe-Thomaon 22S,231  ' 

X^Tithocephahis  icterocephahis 133, 383, 420 

Xanthura  Ivxuoaa 136 

Xantu«v  John 10L115.4«iO 

Xiphijus ••««... • 375 

Xiphias  ;:ladia8 375 

Siphi>d«^ 575 

2ololnra9pk  (tubee) 2S 

Tarrvw.  Dr.  H.  C^ SiS.  371. 372. 374. 379 

3^.  iN»  r^ 

YelK^wBird 2^  ~V5 

Yellow  Tail» 24*.  i^4 

Y«:Vw  Warhkr 2».4*M 

YetV^w-billrJ  0^'koo i:*  2^  432 

X'-*lAr*lt^^  15* 

YtUv-m  liiLIt-d  yjLj:|^>e .-     422 


Page. 

Yellowbrcast 233 

YeUowbraisted  Chats 132 

Yellow-crowned  Xight  Herons 270 

YeUowheaded  BUckbud 131,430 

Yellow-headed  Gray  Warbler 405 

Yellow-legs 238,244,441 

Yellow-mmp  Warbler 405 

YeUow-throat 239 

Yucca 135 

Zeledon,  Joii«  C ax  116. 232, 485 

Zeledon,  Mr. :  Specimms  eoDected  in  Costa 

Rica 117 

Zenaeduia  caroliaenas 158,391,392,393.438 

Z[enaidji^  amabilis.  McCaD 156 

Zcnaida  maTtinifana...e^  190^ 277, 241, 275.  277. 300. 

4e0.4^7 

Zoarcee 371 

Zoarces  an^uiUans... 371 

Zoarridje 371 

ZoD«-ke-nh  tT««thi.  »aniiM 303,211 

Zonichtbrt 3T7 

ZoDotri<hia - 225 

Zomotriikia  all^icvnit....... ...... ..........      126 

ZLkD«>tnvhiaci<^>aAia.. 391,416 

Zonotntbift  rasbrti .-- — — --.       126 

Z«>c<4Tiih-a  :n:<-ra>^^i^a 131 39L  392.394.415 

Zi.D.^:Ti.  Lia  >=orpiry» ..126,415 

Z'lfHttr'A L^  p> V^  ............ ......       249 

Zonorrkrh^a  v;::jca&i  .... ......... 232 

Zo-pe-be  •T'X^il****.  warriar ..aiS,211 

Z.WUJCI  ^.UT    "'•-i-Ti.c 394,211 

Zyr«iKxte*a;rLi.Tw. — -      3B 
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Wise 205 

"Wo-baw  (Beef),  warrior .204,210 

Wolf's  Marrow 204,207 

Woman's  Heart,  chief 209 

Wood 800 

Wood  Duck 446 

WoodPewee 141 

Woodpecker , 428,459 

Wood's  Holl,  Mass 6 

Wo-uh-hnn-nlli 204 

Wren 50,54,189,268,852,402,453 

Wright's  Flycatcher 426 

Wuhah 204 

Wy-a-ko  (Dry  Wood),  wnrrior 205^213 

WyvUle-Thomson 228,231 

Xanthocephalos  icteiocephalns 133, 303, 420 

Xnnthura  luxuosa 136 

Xantus,  John 101,115,480 

Xiphias 375 

Xiphias  gladins 875 

Xiphudffi. 875 

Xylotryasp.  (tubes) 28 

Tarroir,  Dr.  H.  C, 865.371,372,374,379 

380, 385, 387 

TellowBird 233,353 

Yellow  Tails 246,384 

Yellow  Warbler 239,404 

YeUow-billed  Cuckoo 150,272,432 

Nest  and  eggs 150 

Yellowbilled  Magpie 422 
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Yellowbreast 233 

Yellow-breasted  Chats 132 

Yellow-crowned  N  ight  Herons 270 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 131, 420 

Yellow-headed  Gray  Warbler 405 

Yellow-legs 238,244,441 

Yellow-rump  Warbler 405 

Yellow-throat 239 

Yucca ■..      135 

Zeledon,  Jo86  C 93,116.252,485 

Zeledon,  Mr.:  Spec^ens  collected  in  Costa 

KicA 117 

Zeniedura  carolinensis 158, 391, 892, 393, 438 

Z[enaida]  amabilis,  McCall 158 

Zenaida  martiuicana. .  .66, 196, 237, 241, 275, 277, 360, 

460,487 

Zoarces 371 

Zoarces  anguillaris 371 

Zoarcidae 371 

Zonc-ke-nh  (Teeth),  warrior 205, 21 1 

Zonichthys 377 

Zonotrichia 225 

Zonotrichia  albicollis 126 

Zonotrichia  coronata .891,416 

Zonotrichia  gambeli 126 

Zonotrichia  intermedia 126, 391, 392, 304, 415 

Zonotrichia  leucophrj's 126, 415 

Zonotrichia  pleb^a 249 

Zonotrichia  vulcani 252 

Zo-pe-he  (Toothless),  warrior 205, 211 

Zo-tom  flJiter),  warrior 204,211 

Zygonectes  atrilatns 368 
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